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THE HISTORY OE INDIA. 



PRELBOTAEY ROTE 


[ Teese a) e not the days when the pubkc cat e to luten to 
the minor details of an author’s hfe, but Sii E M Elliot's 
lelations and the thinned number of his peisonal fiends— while 
confidently leaving Jus posthumous noiks to speak for thsm- 
selvcs — iccognise the double duty of placing on recoid the more 
prominent events of his career, and of defining under what 
guaiantee his writings aie now submitted, so to say, to a 
new generation of leaders The fonnei will be found in a 
separate note, but to explain the origin and progressive advance 
of the present publication, it may he stated that after Sir Henry 
Ell ot's death, at the Cape of Good Hope, his f agmentary 
popci s were brought to this country by his widow And as the 
inti oductory volume of the original woi k had been issued under 
the auspices and at the cost of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces of India, the MSS — constituting the ma- 
tcnals already piepaied for the moie compreheimve undei- 
tahng in thirteen volumes — were placed at the disposal of those 
ever hbeial piomoters of Oriental hteratuie, the Duectors of 
the East India Company, by whom they woe submitted to a 
Committee consisting of the late Prof H H Wilson, Mr 
Edward Clive Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, and Mr 
W H Moiley, of the Inner Tempts, a gentleman who had 
distinguished himself as an Arabic scholar, and who was reputed 
to he well veised in other branches of Oriental lore On 
the recommendation of this Committee, the Court of Directors 
readily sanctioned a grant of £500 towards the purposes of 
the publication, and Mr Moiley was himself entrusted with 
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the editorship. Mr Morlej/s arcumstances, at this critical 
time, are undei stood to have been subject to important changes, 
so that, although he entered upon his task with full alacrity 
and zeal, his devotion soon slackened, and when the M8S 
were returned four years afterwards, they were found, to be in 
suck an imperfectly advanced state as effectually to discourage 
any hasty selection of a new editor For which reserve, indeed, 
there were othet and moie obvious leasons in the paucity of 
scholars avaxlable in this country, who could akke appreciate 
the versatile knowledge of the author, and do justice to the 
critical examination of his leading Oriental authorities, or othei 
abstruse texts, where references still remained imperfect 
As Lady Elliot's advisei' in this matter, a once official colleague 
of her husband's, and alike a free participator in las literary 
tastes, I trust that I have secured the best interests of the pro- 
jected undertaking in the nomination of Professor J Dowson, 
of the Staff College of Sandhurst, who has so satisfactorily 
completed the first volume, undo the revised distribution of 
the work, now submitted to the public . — Edtvaed Thomas.] 
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The foregoing note has described hoiv, sixteen years 
after Sir Henry Elliot’s first volume "was given to the 
world, his papeis were placed in my charge for revision 
and publication 

My fii'st intention was to cany out the work on the 
oiiginal plan, but as pi ogress was made m the examina- 
tion of the voluminous materials, the necessity of some 
modification became more and moie apparent The 
woik had long been advei-tised under the revised title 
which it now bears, as contemplated by the author 
himself , its bibhogiaphioal character having been 
made subordinate to the historical It also seemed 
desirable, after the lapse of so many yeais, to begin 
with new matter rather than with a lepiint of the old 
volume Matuie consideiation ended with the convic- 
tion that the book might open with fi-esh matter, 
and that it might at the same time be rendeied more 
available as an histoncal record 
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In tiu' f'jd Sir II iidr'i'Iti'. 4 n !";J 54 

iifito u|i'>n ‘■Indm ti'^ Innwii {<» th*' An!/' diir.iu' Jh* 
lir-’l lotii rnitmii < of fhi Jfijri Tr.!,” ittid und* r tho' 
ho'idin;j: ho < oHoi t« d in'.irl} idl {ho in •{» rrd^ th* n i^htti 
till' riMoh of I'hitojH in*i SiiMo tlut t /rnjul v. i' 

iii'ido, i| li'ii hi oti to n forc'd d* i’n <> mijo >- < d d h) 
non uiid iiioic i iti'diioior} tmro.) 't:on i, mid th< ^ .*d 
of A1 I^t'ddiri htt‘' jd ‘'0 luconio a\uddil> 'lio tr’fi - 

ltdion of Al Idri’i h\ .hmio rf Wd-' not i{uot. { hi Sr 

ir ICihot, hut all rui,'h’'h \t\ 'toil of l!a ji>tt rtl'tuti^to 
Tiidm ‘^OLMiK d dtundih* 'I’ho -.ulijt 1 1 h id thfo. oidi^'rov, u 
the litnd'i of an nlii id) h'n''lh\ tod*, oud a r-’^rno !* Ihtu; 
ot thi^' jioitioji ul llio iinok locitue 'Ih“ 

not leo'; (d' India h) tho oirh Arab ',o>otrrijiht r f.rm i 

smtahle ndioduction to tho Iliitoi) of tho Muhauiin id m 
I'hujuio m that touidi) Tlio\ ]ii\o uciordinj^ds la < ii 
jilaced in ( hionologic il ordor id tho ojiomin; ol the 
orlv 

i^c\t in date allior the fJcognipheiv, and next aKo a^ 
legards tho autuiud) of tho Mihjoft-' dealt a\ith, tome 
the Jlnjinnlu-t IVnM'in'kli and tho Futidm-1 IJuhhm In 
llic lattei woik, Biladun' deaenhe^ in one cha])tcr the 
courhO of tho Aral) conquests in Smd. The Chaeh-iumiu 
deals more full} -with tho same subject, and the -Vrabic 
oiigmal of this avork must havo been a\Tittcu soon afiei 
tho events its records, though tho Persian veision, aaliich 
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IS alone Icnown to ns, is of later date. The Aiali occu- 
pation of Smd ivas but temporal y, it was the picciusor, 
not the commencement, of Musulman iiilo in India. On 
tbo reheat of the Aiabs tbo government of the country 
reverted to natn e piinces, and nohvitlistanding tbe suc- 
cesses of Malmiud of Gliazm', tbo laud lemamcd piacti- 
cally independent until its ab'^oi'phon into the Empire 
d}iring the leign of Alcbai in 1692 a d Piioiity of date 
and of snbiect thus give the light of precedence to the 
F. .linns of Smd, while the isolation of the countiy and 
f a indnidualily of its histoiy regime that all lelatmg 
to it 4iould be kept togethci. The “Eaily Aaab Geo- 
giaphcis," and “ The Histoiiaus of Smd,” have therefoie 
been taken fiist in older, and they aic comprised m the 
picscnt volnino. 

So fai as this volume is concoincd^ Su H. Elliot’s plan 
has been followed, and the special histones of Smd foim 
a distinct book, but for the mam poihon of the work his 
plan iviU be changed In classifymg his matenals as 
“General Ilislones” and “Parhculai Histones,” Su H 
Elbot adopted the example set by pievious compilers 
of catalogues and other bibhogiaphical works, but he 
sometmies found it convement to depart bom this divi- 
sion Thus the Kamilu-t Tawankh of Ibn Asu and the 
Hizamu-t Tawarikh of Baizawi, are general histones, 
but they are classed among the paxhoular histones, be- 
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cause tlicy -svero miUeii sliorfcly aftci the fall of tlio 
Ghazmvides, and tlioir notices of India are confined 
almost oxclusiToly to that dynasty 
The groat objection to this airangomcnt in an his- 
toiical Tvork is that it separates, more than necessary, 
mateiials relatmg to the same person and tlie same sub- 
ject. Thus the Taii'kh-i Badaunf of ’Abdii-l Kadir is 
paiticularly valuable foi the details it gives of the reign 
and chaiacter of Alcbar under whom tlic writer lived 
But this is a general history, and so would be i 
removed from tlic Akbar-nama of Abu-1 Fazl, which i.^^ 
a special histoiy compiismg only tho leign of Akbar 
A simple chronological succession, UTCspectivc of the 
geneiu,! or special chaiactei of tho diffeient works, seems 
with the smgle exception of the Sindian wiiteis to bo 
the most convement historical aiTangement, and it will 
theiefoie bo adopted m the subsequent volumes. This 
plan will not entuely obviate tho objection above 
noticed, but it will tend greatly to its dimmution 
Upon examining the mass of mateiials left by Su H 
Elhot the bibhographical notices weie found foi the most 
pait written or sketched out, but with many additional 
notes and references to be used in a final revision The 
Extracts mtended to be printed were, with some import- 
ant exceptions, translated j and where translations had 
not been prepared, the passages required were generally, 
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tlioiigli not always, indicated. Tlio tianslations are m 
many diflcicnt liands. Some few aio in Sir II Elliot’s 
own handmiting, otlieis weio made liy different English, 
ofliccr^, blit Ihc maioiity^ of them seem to have been the 
work of mtmslifs “With the exception of those made by 
Sir H Elliot himself, which will be noted wheneyoi they 
occur, I have compaicd the w^holo of them with the 
original texts and the enors which I have had to collect 
haic been iiimimciablc and extensive But vnth all my 
c"'c it IS to be fcaicd that some misicadmgs may have 
^ ‘scaped detection, foi it is leiy difficult for a levisei 
to divest him«clf cntiicly of the coloiu given to a text 
by the onginal tianslatoi. In some cases it would have 
been cacici to nialco cntiicly new tianslations, and many 
might have been made moic loadable , but, accoidmg to 
Sir H Elliot’s dcsiio, “the versions are melegant, as, m 
Older to show the natui'c of tho ongmal, they keep as 
close to it as possible , and no ficcdom has been in- 
dulged m with tho object of impioiung the style, senti- 
ments, connection, oi mctaphois of the several passages 
winch have been quoted ” tho wide diffeience m the 
tastes of Euiopeans and Oi rentals has, however, induced 
me to hequently substitute plain language foi the turgid 
metaphors and allusions of the texts 

Tho notes and remarks of the Editor are enclosed m 
brackets [ ], but the Introductory chaptei on the Arab 
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Geographers must he looked upon as "being in the main 
his work. Where any of Sir H. Elliot’s old materials 
have keen used and throughout m the notes, the dis- 
tmctive mark of the brackets has been maintained 

The reference made by Sir H Elhot to the woiks of 
other authors are very numerous, especially in the 
articles which appeared m his prmted volume Some of 
these references have been checked, and the passages 
referred to have been found to be of very httle un- 
portanoe They would seem to have been made for 
the author’s rather than for general use, but still it is 
difficult to determine beforehand what particular part of 
an article may attract attention or excite opposition I 
have worked under the great disadvantage of hving in 
the country, fer away from public libraries, and have 
been confined m gieat measure to the limited resouroes 
of my own hbrary It has thus been impracticable for 
me to verify many of these references or to judge of then 
value. I have therefore deemed it more expedient to 
uisert the whole than to omit any which might even- 
tually prove seiviceahle 

With the advertisements pubhshed before the work 
came mto my hands, there was put forth a scheme of 
spelling to be observed m the reprmt of Sir H Elliot’s 
Glossary and m this work, by which Sanskntic and 
Semitio words were to be made distmguishahle by dia- 
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critical niarlcs attached to the Eoman equivalent letters 
Admitting the ingenuity of the scheme, I novel theless 
declined to adopt it, and so a determination was come to, 
that tlie long vowels only should ho marked. It seemed 
to mo that this system of spellmg, while it would have 
required a great deal of minute attention on the part of 
the Editor and Printer, would practically have been un- 
heeded by tho general reader, and useless to the scholar 

Vv 

In doubtful cases, the aflihation of a word without proofs 
or reasons, would have been valueless, hut more than all 
^ ms, tho many Turanian words must have appeared 
rnth a Saiislaitic or Semitic label upon them. Either 
too much 01 too little was attempted, and even if the 
design could ho completely accomplished, a philological 
work like tho Glossary would bo a more fittmg vehicle 
for its intioduction than a hook like tho piesent 

To shorten the woik as much as possible it has been 
detorauned to omit the Extiacts of tho ongmal texts, 
but even then, it wiU bo impossible to include the whole 
of tho matciials m tho thiee volumes advertised. 

I have throughout been anxious novel to exceed my 
powers as Editor, but to place myself as fai as possible in 
Sii H Elliot’s place. I have not attempted to controveit 
his opinions, or to advance theories of my own, but 
palpable oirois have been corrected, and many altera- 
tions and additional notes have been mtioduced, which 
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have been rendered necessary by tbe advance of kno'w- 
ledge. "Witb tbe nnxevised matter, I have used greater 
freedom, but it bas been my constant aim to complete 
tbe work m a manner that its designer migbt have 
approved. 

It only remains for me to express my obbgations to 
Mr E. Tbomas for many valuable bints and suggestions 
I am also mdebted to General Cunnmgbam for several 
important notes, wbicb I bave been careful to acknow. 
ledge in loco^ and for placmg at my disposal bis valuable 
Arcbseological Eeports, wbicb are too bttle known li^ 
Europe, and some extracts of wbicb appear m tbe 
Appendix. 



SIR HENRY ELLIOT’S ORIGINAL PREFACE 


A FEW months Bmce, tho Compiler of this Catalogue was engaged 
m a correspondence with the Principal of the College at Delhi on 
the subject of lithographing an uniform edition of the Native His- 
torians of India On refemng the matter to his Honour the Lieu- 
tenant-Govemoi, North Western Provmces, it was rephed that the 
Education Funds at the disposal of the Government were not suffi- 
cient to wniTont the outlay of so large a sum as the scheme required, 
and without which it would have been impossible to complete so 
,3v;penBive an undertakmg At the same tune it was mtunated, that, 
as few people were acquainted with the particular works which 
should be selected to form such a senes, it would be very desirable 
that an Index of them should be drawn up, m order that the manu- 
scnpts might be sought for, and deposited m one of our College 
Libranes, to be prmted or lithographed hereafter, should ciroum- 
stonces render it expedient, and should the pubhc taste, at present 
lamentably indifferent, show any mchnation for greater familiarity 
with the true sources of tho Muhammadan History of India 

The author willingly imdertook this task, as it did not appear one 
of much difficulty , but m endeavouring to accomplish it, the mere 
Nominal Index which he was mvited to compile, has insensibly 
expanded into several volumes , for, encouraged not only by finding 
that no work had ever been written specially on this matter, but also 
by receivmg from many distmguished Orientalists, both European 
and Native, their confessions of entire ignorance on the subject of 
his enqumes, he was persuaded that it would be useful to append, 
as far as his knowledge would permit, a few notes to each histoiy 
as it came under consideration, illustrative of the matter it compre- 
hends, the style, position, and prejudices of the several authors, and 
the merits or deficiencies of their execution 

Brief extracts from the several works have been given in the 
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plifiod in tlie Sonp tores Eemm Itolioarvun, the Anctores Yeteres 
Histonro Ecclesiastical, the Moniunenta Boica, the Kecueil des His- 
toriens des Gaules, and a hundred other ooUectionB of the same kind 
— but no objection is urged against them on the ground that each 
ohronicler, taken mdividually, is not of any conspicuous merit They 
are universally considered as useful depositories of knowledge, from 
which the labour and ddigence of succeeding scholars may extract 
materials for the erection of a better and more sohd structure This 
country offers some peculiar facihties for such a collection, which it 
would be vain to look foi elsewhere , smce the number of available 
persons, sufBciently educated for the purpose of transonbmg, col- 
latmg, and indexmg, is very large, and they would be content with 
a small remuneration Another urgent reason for undertaking such 
a work in this country, is the incessant depredation which insects, 
moths, dust, moisture, and venmn are committing upon the small 
store of manuscnpts which is now extant Every day is of import- 
ance m rescuing the remnant from stdl further damage, as was too 
painfully evident a short time ago, from a report presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, respectmg the mjury which has already 
been sustamed by their collection 

On the other hand, it must not be concealed, that m India, mde- 
pendent of the want of standard books of reference, great difficulties 
beset the enquirer in this path of hterature, ansmg chiefly from one 
of the defects in the national character, viz the mtense desire for 
parade and ostentation, which mduces authors to quote works they 
have never seen, and to lay claim to an erudition which the l i mited 
extent of their knowlege does not justiiy Eor instance, not many 
years ago there was published at Agra a useful set of chronological 
tables of the Moghal dynasty, ’said to be founded on the authority of 
several excellent works named by the author Havmg been long 
m search of many of these works, I requested from the author a 
more particular account of them He rephed that some had been 
once m his possession and had been given away, some he had 
borrowed , and some were lost or mislaid , but the parties to whom 
he had given, and from whom he had borrowed, denied all know- 
ledge of the works, or even of their titles Indeed, most of them 
contamed nothmg on the subject which they were mtended to 
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illustrate, and they ■wore evidently mentioned by tlie author for the 
mere object of noquirmg credit for the accumoy and extent of his 
researches 

Agam, a native gentleman famished a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts said to compose the histoncal collection of his Highness the 
Nizdm , hut on close examination I found that, from hegmnmg to 
end, it Tvas a complete fahncation, the names of the vrorks being 
taken from the prefaces of standard histones, in which it is usual to 
quote the authonties, — the very identical sequence of names, and 
even the errors of the onginals, being imphcitly followed 

A g ainst these impudent and interested frauds we must conse- 
quently he on our guard, not less than against the blunders ansmg 
from negbgence and ignorance , the misquotmg of titles, dates, and 
names , the asonptions to wrong authors , the absence of beginnings 
and endmgs , the arbitrary substitution of new ones to complete a 
mutilated manuscript, the mistakes of copyists, the exercise of 
ingenuity m their oorrectionB, and of fancy m their additions , all 
these, added to the ordinary sources of error attnbutable to the well- 
known difficulty of deoiphenng Onental manuscnpts, present many 
obstacles sufficient to damp even the ardour of an enthusiast Be- 
sides which, we have to lament the entire absence of hterary history 
and biography, which m India is devoted only to samts and poets 
"Where fairy tales and fictions are included under the general name 
of history we cannot expect to learn much respectmg the character, 
pursuits, motives, and actions of histonans, unless they are pleased 
to reveal them to us themselves, and to entrust us with them familiar 
confidences , or unless they happen to have enacted a conspicuous 
part m the scenes which they describe Even in Europe this defi- 
ciency has been complamed of, how much more, then, is it hkely 
to be a subject of regret, where despotism is tnumphant , where the 
active elements of life are few, and where individual character, 
trammeled by so many restraining influences, has no opportumty 
of development. 

It must be understood, then, that this Index has not been con- 
structed on account of any mtnnsio value m the histones themselves 
Indeed, it is almost a misnomer to style them histones They can 
scarcely claim to rant higher than Annals “ Erat emm histona 
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nihil aliud, nisi imnalmm confoctio o o o o Hano similitudmem 
flcnbondi mulh Bocuti Bunt, qni, sino ullia omamcntis, mommenta 
Bolum tomporum, bommum, locorum, gestarumque rorum relique- 
rnnt. o o o oxomatorcs rorum, Bcd tantununodo narratores 

fuenmt.” * They compnso, for the most part nothmg but a mere 
dry narration of events, conducted vnitli reference to obronologiad 
Bcqucnco, uc^ or grouped plulosopbicaUy accordmg to their relations 
"Without speculation on causes or effeotB , Avithout a reflection or 
Buggcstion which is not of the most puonlo and contemptible kind , 
and witlioiit any observations calculated to interrupt the monotony 
of successive conspiracies, revolts, intngues, murders, and fratricides, 
BO common in Asiatic monarchies, and to which India unhappily 
forms no exception If we are somewhat roboved from the contem- 
plation of such scenes when wo come to the accounts of the earher 
IMoghal Emperors, wo huA o what is little more mvitmg in the records 
of the stately magnificence and ceremonious ohsorvances of the 
Coiut, and the titles, lowols, swords, drums, standards, elephants, 
and horfios bestowed upon the dignitanes of the Empire 

If the artificial definition of Dionysius bo correct, that “ History 
18 Plulosophy teaching by examples,” then there is no Native Indian 
Histonan , and few have oven approached to so high a standard 
Of examples, and very bad ones, we have ample store, though even 
m them the radical truth is obscured by the hereditary, official, and 
sectarian prepossessions of tho narrator , but of philosophy, which 
deduces conclusions calculated to benefit us by tho lessons and ex- 
pcnence of tho past, which ad-v orts on the springs and consequences 
of political transactions, and offers sage counsel for the future, we 
search in vam for any sign or symptom Of domestic history also 
wo have in our Indian Annahsts absolutely nothmg, and the same 
may bo remarked of nearly all Muhammadan historians, except 
Ibn Khaldun By tlicm society is never contemplated, either m its 
com ontionol usages or recognized privileges , its constituent elements 
or mutual relations, in its established classes or popular mstitutions , 
m its pm ate recesses or habitual mtercourses In notices of com- 
merce, agriculture, internal police, and local judicature, they are 
equally deficient A fact, an anecdote, a speech, a remark, which 
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would lUuetrato the condition of the common people, or of any rank 
Eubordmate to the hipest, is considered too insignificant to be suf- 
fered to intrude upon a relation which concerns only grandees and 
ministers, " thrones and imperial powers ” 

Hence it is that these works may be said to bo deficient m some of 
the most essential requisites of History, for “its great object,” says 
Hr Arnold, “ is that which most nearly touches the mner hfe of 
civilized 'man, namely, the vicissitudes of institutions, social, pohtical, 
and rehgious This is the t^iototov tI\o? of histoncal enquiry 
In Indian Histones there is little which enables us to penetrate 
below the ghttenng surface, and observe the practical operation 
of a despotic Government and ngorous and sangmnary laws, and 
the effect upon the great body of the nation of these injunous m- 
fluences and agencies 

If, however, we turn our eyes to the present Muhammadan king- 
doms of India, and examine the character of the prmces, and the 
condition of the people subject to their sway, we may fairly draw a 
parallel between ancient and modem times, under circumstances and 
relations nearly similar Wo behold kmgs, even of our ovm creation, 
sunk m sloth and debauchery, and emulatmg the vices of a Caligula 
or a Commodus Under such rulers, we cannot wondei that the 
fountains of justice are corrupted , that the state revenues aie never 
collected without violence and outrage , that villages are burnt, and 
their inhabitants mutilated or sold into slavery , that the officials, so 
far from affording protection, are themselves the chief robbers and 
usurpers , that parasites and eunuchs revel in the spod of plundered 
provmces , and that the poor find no redress against the oppressor’s 
wrong and proud man’s contumely When we witness these scenes 
under our own eyes, where the supremacy of the British Govern- 
ment, the benefit of its example, and the dread of its mterference, 
might be expected to operate as a check upon the progress of mis- 
rule, can we be surprised that former prmces, when free from such 
restramts, should have studied even less to preserve the people com- 
mitted to their charge, m wealth, peace, and prosperity? Had 
the authors whom we are compelled to consult, pourtrayed their 
Cresars with the fidelity of Suetonius, mstead of the more congenial 
' Itcturti on Mod Hut , p 123 
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sycoplinncj' of Patorculus, "n'O should not, as now, have to extort 
from nnwillmg witnesses, testimony to the truth of those assertions 
Prom (hem, ncvertheloss, ive can gather, that the common people 
must have been plunged into the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despondency The few glimpses wo have, oven among tlie short 
Extracts in tins single volume, of Hindus slam for disputing with 
^luhammadans, of general prohibitions against processions, worslup, 
and ahlutions, and of other intolerant measures, of idols mutilated, 
of temples rarod, of forcible conversions and marriages, of proscrip- 
tions and confiscations, of murders and massacres, and of the sen- 
suality and dnmlccnnoss of the tjunnts vho enjoined them, show us 
that tins picture IS not 01 creharged, and it is much to bo regretted 
that wo are loft to draw it for ourselves from out the mass of 
ordinarj occurrences, recorded by writers who seem to sympathize 
wnth no virtues, and to abhor no vices Other nations exhibit the 
same atrocities, but they are at least sjioken of, by some, mth mdigna- 
tion and disgust, 'Wlionovor, therefore, m the course of this Index, 
a work is chamctcnzcd os excellent, admirable, or valuable, it must 
bo remembered that tlicse tcmis are used relatively to tlie narrative 
only, and it is but reasonable to expect that the force of these 
epithets will be qualified by constant advertence to the deficiencies 
just commented on 

Tlieso deficiencies are more to bo lamented, where, as sometmies 
happens, a Hindu is the author From one of that nation we might 
have expected to have learnt what were the foebngs, hopes, faiths, 
fears, and yearnings, of his subject race , but, unfortunately, he rarely 
writes unless nccordmg to order or dictation, and every plirase is 
studiously and sorviloly turned to flatter the vamty of an impenous 
Muhammadan patron Tliere is nothing to betray his rehgion or his 
nation, except, perhaps, a certain stiifiieBB and afiectation of style, 
which show how lU the foreign gaib befits him With him, a 
Hindu IS “ an infidel,” and a Muhammadan “ one of the true faith,’ 
and of the holy saints of the calendar, ho wntes with nil the fervour 
of a bigot With him, when Hindus are kiUed, “their souls are des- 
patched to hell,” and when a Muhammadan suffers the same fate, 
“he dnnks the cup of martyrdom ” He is so far wedded to the set 
phrases and inflated language of his conquerors, that he speaks of 
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“ the light of Islfim shedding its refulgence on the world,” of “ the 
hlessed Muharram,” and of “the lUustnous Book” Ho usually 
opens with a “ Bismillah,” and the ordinary profession of faith in 
the unity of the Godhead, followed by laudations of the holy 
prophet, his disciples and descendants, and indulges in all the most 
devout and orthodox attestations of Muhammadans One of the 
Hindii authors here noticed, speaks of standing m his old age, “ at 
the head of his bier and on the brmk of his grave,” though be must 
have been fully aware that, before long, his remains would be burnt, 
and his ashes cost mto the Ganges Even at a later penod, when no 
longer " Tibem ao Neroms res ob metum falsro,”^ there is not one of 
this slavish crew who treats the history of his native coimtry sub- 
jectively, or presents us with the thoughts, emotions, and raptures 
which a long oppressed race might be supposed to give vent to, 
when freed from the tyranny of its former masters, and allowed to 
express itseK in the natural language of the heart, without constramt 
and without adulation 

But, though the mtrmsio value of these works may be small, 
they wiB still yield much that is worth observation to any one who 
will attentively examme them They will serve to dispel the mists 
of Ignorance by which the knowledge of Lidia is too much obscured, 
and show that the history of the Muhammadan penod remams yet 
to be written They will make our native subjects more sensible 
of the immense advantages acorumg to them under the mildness and 
and equity of oui rule If instruction were sought for from them, 
we should be spared the rash declarations respecting Muhammadan 
India, which are frequently made by persons not otherwise ignorant 
Characters now renowned only for the splendour of their achieve- 
ments, and a succession of victories, would, when we withdraw the 
veil of flattery, and divest them of rhetonoal flourishes, be set forth 
m a truer light, and probably be held up to the execration of man- 
kind We should no longer hear bombastio B4bus, enjoying under 
our Government the highest degree of personal hberty, and many 
more pohtical privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered 
nation, rant about patnotism, and the degradation of their present 
position If they would dive into any of the volumes mentioned 

^ Tacitug, Aimal , 1, 1 
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Jicrcin, it ivould take these young Brnlusos nnd Pliocions a very 
short tiiuo to loom, Hint m tho da3'8 of that dark period for "whose 
return thoj^ sigh, even the hare uttemneo of their ndiculous fantasies 
vould ha^o heen attended, not with silence and contempt, but 
vilh tho Ee\ercr discipline of molten lead or empaloment Wo 
should ho compelled to listen no more to tho clamours against 
resumption of rent-free tenures, i\ hen almost every page "wiU show 
that there Aias no tenure, whatever its designation, which was not 
open to rcBiimphon in the theory of tho law, nnd "uhioh was not 
repeafeillj' resumed in practice Should any ambitious functionary 
entertain tho desire of emulating tho “exceedingly magnifical” 
structures of his ^loghal predecessors,’ it "wiU check his aspirations 
to Icam, that hoj ond palaces and porticos, temples, and tombs, there 
IS little "w orthy of emulation lie asnll find that, if wo omit only three 
names in tho long lino of Delili Emperors, tho comfort and happi- 
ness of tho people were never contemplated by them , and "with the 
exception of a feu sarats’ and bridges, — and these only on roads tra- 
X orsed by tho imponal camps — ho will see nothing m which purely 
selGsh considomtions did not provml Tho oxtromo beauty and ele- 
gance of manj' of their structures it is not attempted to deny , but 
personal xanitj'" urns tlio mam cause of their erection, and "with tho 
small exception noted above, there is not one whioh subserves any 
purpose of general utilitj His romantic sentiments may have heen 
excited by tho glouung imagery of LoUa Kookh, and ho may have 

’ This was tho grandiloguont declaration of n Into Govcmor-Goncml [Lord EUon- 
borongh] nt a farewell banquet given to him bj tho Court of Directors But when 
his head became turned by tho laurels which tho victoncs of others placed upon his 
brow, these professions were forgotten , and tho only monument remaining of his 
pcnccfnl aspimtions, is a tank under the palaoo walls of Dohli, which, ns it remains 
empty during one part of the year, nnd exhales noxious vapours dunng the other, has 
been voted a nuisance by tho inhabitants of tho impenal city, who have actually pe- 
titioned that it may bo filled up again 

’ Tho present ilapidation of those buildmgs is sometimes adduced as a proof of 
our indilTorcnco to tho comforts of tho people It is not considered, that where they 
do exist in good repair, they aro but littlo used, and that tho present system of 
Government no longer renders it necessary that travdlors should seek protection 
within fortified enclosures If they nro to be considered proofs of tbo solicitude of 
former monarohs for their subjects’ welfare, they aro also standing momonnls of the 
weakness and looflloicncy of thoir administration Add to which, that many of the 
extant sartils wore tho offspnng, not of imporml, but of private liberality 
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indulged himself with visions of Jah&g(r’s broad highway from one 
distant capital to the other, shaded throughout the whole length by 
stately avenues of trees, and accommodated at short distance with 
sardfs and tanks , but the scale of that Emperor’s munificence wiU 
probably be reduced in his eyes, when he sees it written, that the 
same work had already been in great measure accomplished by 
Sher Sh£h, and that the same ment is also asonbed to a still earher 
predecessor, nor will it be an unreasonable reflection, when he 
finds, except a ruined milestone hero and there, no vestige extant of 
this magmficent highway, and this “ delectable alley of trees,” that, 
after all, that can have been no very stupendous work, which the 
resources of three successive Emperors have failed to render a more 
enduring monument,' When ho reads of the canals of Eiroz Shfli 
and ’All Mardan Khdn interseotmg the country, he will find on 
further exammation, that even if the former was ever open, it was 
used only for the palace and huntmg park of that monarch, but 
when he ascertams that no mention is made of it by any of the 
histonans'of Timur, who ore very minute m their topographical de- 
tails, and that Bdbar exclaims m his Memoirs, that m none of the 
Hmdustdni Provinces are there any canals (and both these con- 
querors must have passed over these canals, had they been flow- 
mg m their time), he may, perhaps, be disposed to doubt if anythmg 
was proceeded with beyond the mere excavation With respect to 
’All Mardan Khdn, his ments wiU be less extolled, when it is learnt 
that his canals were made, not wnth any view to benefit the public, 
but for an ostentatious display of his profusion, m order that the 
hoards of his ill-gotten wealth might not be appropriated by the 
monarch to whom he betrayed his trust When he reads that m 
some of the reigns of these kmgs, security of person and property 
was so great, that any traveller might go where he listed, and that 
a bag of gold might be exposed on the highways, and no one dare 
touch it,* he will learn to exercise a wise scepticism, on ascertaining 

' Ooryat Bpeaks of the avenue, “ the most incompaSahle I ever beheld ” — Shr, 
II. 421 

’ It la worth whila to read the comment of the wayfaring European on this pet 
phrase Bermer, descnbing his situation when ho arrived at the Court of Shhjahftn, 
gpeats of “ le pen d’ argent qui me restoit de diversea rencontres de volenrs "Sut 
del EtiaU du Grand Mogol p 6 
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tlmt m one of tlio most \ngoro\i8 reigns, in which internal tran- 
qmlht j MTis more tlmn over secured, a caravan -n as obliged to remain 
BIX weeks at llnttra, before tho parties who accompanied it thought 
themsohes strong enough to proceed to Dehli,’ that tho a\all8 of 
Agra were too weak too saao tho city from frequent attacks of 
marauders , that Kannuj i\ns a faiounto beat for tigcr-shooting, and 
wild elephants plentiful at Kami and Kalpi,’ that the depopulation 
of towns and cilic^ n Inch many declamatory nTitcra havo asenbed 
to our measures of policy, had already commenced before wo entered 
on possession , and that wo found, to nso tho i\ ords of tho Prophet, 
" the country desolate, tho cities burnt, when tho sons of strangers 
came to build up tho mills, and ihoir kings to mmistor ” 

If MO pay attention to more general considerations, and wish to 
compare tho relative nieints of European and Asiatic Monarchies, 
wo shall find that a ponisal of these books will convey many an 
useful lesson, calculated to foster in us a love and admiration of our 
country and its venerable institutions 

When M 0 see tho •mthcring oflects of the tyranny and capncious- 
noss of a despot, wo shall loam to ostiraato more fully the value of 
a balanced constitution Wlicii wo see tho miseries v hicli are en- 
tailed on present and future generations by disputed claims to tho 
cron n, wo shall more than over value tho principle of a regulated 
succession, subject to no challenge or control orsj In no coimtry 
haa c these miseries been grcntoi than m India In no country has 
tho recurrence boon more frequent, and tho claimants more numer- 
ous From tho death of Akbar to the British conquest of Dchli — a 
period of two hundred years — there has been only one undisputed 
succession to tho throne of tlio Moghal Empire, and even that ex- 
ceptional mstanco arose from its not being worth a contest , at that 
calamitous tirao, when tlio memory of tlio ravages committed by 
Nddir Shah was fresh m the minds of men, and the active hostility 
of the AbdfiK seemed to threaten a new visitation Even now, as 
oxpenonco has shown, wo should not bo without claimants to the 
pageant throne, were it not disposed of at the sovereign will and 

1 Captain Covorto (1G09-10) sap tliat people, even on the high road from Surat 
to Agra, dared not trarel, oscopt in cararans of 400 or 600 men —OhurchtU, viu 
262 See Jahhngir's Autohiography, 117 , Journ As Soe jBwiy , Jan 1860, p 37 

* JCfp/tvistonc s JItsI ,11 241 
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pleasure of the British Oovemment, expressed before the question 
can give rise to dispute, or encourage those hopes and expectations, 
which on each occasion sacrificed the lives of so many members of 
the Eoyal Pamily at the shrme of a vain and reddess ambition. 

It is this want of a fixed rule of succession to the throne, 
which has contnbuted to maintam the kingdom in a constant 
ferment, and retard the progress of improvement. It was not 
that the reignmg monarch’s choice of his successoi was not pro- 
mulgated, but m a pure despotism, though the will of a bvmg 
autocrat oames with it the force of law, the injimctions of a dead 
one avail httle against the “lang claymore” or the “persuasive 
gloss” of a gallant or an mtngnmg competitor The very law of 
pnmogemtnre, which seems to carry with it the strongest sanctions 
IS only more calculated to ’excite and foment these disturbances, 
where regal descent is not avowedly based on that rule, and 
especially in a country where polygamy prevails, for the eldest 
prince is he who has been longest absent from the Court, whose 
sympathies have been earbest withdrawn from the influence of his 
own home, whose position in charge of an independent government 
inspires most alarm and misferust in the reigning monarch, and 
whose mterests are the first to be sacrificed, to please some young 
and favonte queen, ambitious of seeing the crown on the head of her 
own child In such a state of society, the princes themselves are 
naturally brought up, always as rivals, sometimes as adventurers 
and robbers , the chiefs espouse the cause of one or the other pre- 
tender, not for the mamtenance of any pnnaple or right, but with 
the prospect of early advantage or to gratify a personal predilection , 
and probably end m themselves aspiring to be usurpers on then own 
account , the people, thoroughly mdifieront to the success of either 
candidate, await with anxiety the issue, which shall enable them to 
pursue for a short time the path of industry and peace, till it shall 
again be interrupted by new contests , in short, aU classes, mterests, 
and mstitutions arc more or less affected by the general want of 
stability, which is the nocessaiy result of such unceasmg turmoil 
and agitation 

These considerations, and many more which will offer themselves 
to anj diligent and careful poruser of the volumes boro noticed, will 
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serve to dissipate tlie gorgeous illusions wluch are commonly enter- 
tained regarding the dynasties •which have passed, and sho'w hnn 
that, notwithstanding a ci-vil policy and an ungenial ohmate, -which 
forbid our making this country a permanent home, and deriving 
personal gratification or profit from its advancement, notwithstand- 
ing the many defects necessarily inherent in a system of foreign 
administration, in -which language, colour, religion, customs, and 
laws preclude all natural sympathy between sovereign and subject, 
we have already, -within the half-century of our dominion, done 
more for the substantial benefit of the people, than our predecessors, 
in the country of their o-wn adoption, were able to accomphsh in more 
than ten times that period ,* and, dxa-wing augunes from the past, he 
•will derive hope for the future, that, inspired by the success which 
has hitherto attended our endeavours, we shall follow them up by 
contmuous efibrts to fulfil oui high destmy as the rulers of India 

' I speak only -mtb. reference to my own Presidency, the North-'Westem Provinces 
Bengal is said to be a quarter of a century behind it m every symptom of improve- 
ment, except mere English education To the North-'Westem Provinces, at least, 
cannot he applied the taunt, that we have done nothing, compared with the Mu- 
hammadan Emperors, -with respect to roads, bndges, and canals Even here, in the 
V cry seat of their supremacy, we have hundreds of good district roads where one 
never existed before, besides the 400 miles of trunk-road, which is better than any 
mail-road of similar extent m Europe, and to which the Emperors never had anythmg 
in the remotest degree to bo compared The bridge of JaunpOr is the only one that 
can enter into competition with our hndge over the Hindnn, and would suffer 
greatly by the comparison, to say nothing of those over the Jtia, the Khanant, 
and the Kfili-nadS In canals we have been fifty times more effective In- 
stead of wastmg onr supply of water on the frivolities of fountains, we have fertilized 
whole provinoes, which had been barren firom time immemorial, and this even on the 
lines of which much was marked out by themselves, leaving ont of consideration the 
magnificent works in progress in the Do&b and Eohilkhand The scientifio survey 
alone of the North-Western Provinces is snfBoient to proclaim onr snpenonty , in 
which every field throughout an area of 62,000 square mdea is mapped, and every 
man’s possession recorded It altogether echpses the boasted measurement of Akbar, 
and IS as magnificent n monument of civilization as any country m the world can pro- 
duce Finally, he it remembered that six centuries more have to elapse before any 
thing like a comparison can he fairly instituted It is to be hoped we shall not bo 
idle during that long period. 
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thus the good fortune to umvo in Calouttn ivith n reputation that 
lus future career tended not only to maintain, but to exalt After 
emerging from Ins iionciato as a wntor (the term by ivbich the 
younger cniliaiis ivero then distinguished), he was aiipointed 
assistant to the magistrate, and collector of Bareilly, and succes- 
Rivcly assistant to the political agent and commissioner at Delhi, 
assistant to the collector and magistrate of IMooradabad, Secretary to 
the Sadder Board of Bevonue for the North West Provmces, and 
in 184:7 ho became Secretary to the Qovcnmiont of India in the 
Foreign Dcpartincut While holding this oflico ho accompanied the 
GtOicmor-Gcncral, Lord Ilardingc, to the Punjab, upon the re- 
sources of iihich ho drew up a most elaborate and exhaustive 
memoir Later in point of time, Sir Ilcnry Elliot fiBod the same 
important post during the more offcctivo portion of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration His distinguished services ivoro freely recognized 
by tlio Crown ns ^^oll ns by the Company He received from 
the former the honour of a K C B -ship , his reward from the 
latter v ns hoped for by the well-wiehors of India, m the Liontenant- 
Go\cmorship of the North West Piovinces, or the higher office 
of the Go^ eminont of ^ladras. Sir Henry died at the early age of 
forty-flvo, V hilo seeking to restore lus broken health in the equable 
climate of the Capo of Good Hope 

In 18 16 Sir Henry Elliot printed the tirst volume of his " Sup- 
ploinoiit to the Glossary of Indian Terms ” Tlio Glossary itself 
was a pretentious work then meditated, and for which great pre- 
paration had boon made by tho various local governments, as it was 
intended to comprise tho whole senes of Indian terms m official use 
throughout tho country, and if, m Professor Wilson’s hands, it fell 
short of public expectation, this was less tho fault of the Editor, 
than of tho uiiporfcotion of tho materials supplied to him , while Sir 
H Elliot’s “ Glossary,” on tho other hand, received too humble a 
title, aiming, as it did, at far higher and more important branches of 
rosoarch, — tho history and othuio affinities of the hereditary tnbes, 
witli v horn ho, an isolated Englishman, had lived so long, m mtimate 
official association, settling in detail tho state demand upon each 
member of tho Patriarchal YiUage Commumties of North-Western 
India 

In 1849, Sir Homy Elliot published tho first volume of his 
“Bibliographical Index to tho Historians of Mohammedan India,” of 
which tho present publication is tho more mature estonsion. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIOENDi. 


Page 33, m line 11, for “KhurSsfin,” read “Sind and Khuiisdn,’’ and in 
line 13, insert “VoL xjx” 

Page 129, line 11, for “sixty,” read “seventy” 

„ 168, „ 3, after “ BalMr,” insert “on the land of BardsL” 

„ 214, „ 20, add, “This translation has been published as No iin 
New Senes, Selections of the Eecords of the Govern 
ment of Bombay, 1866 ” 

„ 225, „ 20, omit “the” 

„ 608, add as a note to the article on the Jats, “ See Masson’s Journey 
to Kelat, pp 361-3 , also Zeitschnft £ d Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Vol III p 209 ” 
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SALSILATU-T TAWAEIEH 

OF Tire 

MERCHANT SULAL^IA'N, 

wmr Ai)DiTio\s nr 

ABLT ZAIDU-L HASAN, OF SI'RA'F 


Tiir earliest infoiniation winch Europe derived from the 
writings of the Arabs upon India and the lands ad)acent, was 
that which the Abbe Ronandot published, in the ;^car 1718, 
under the title Avcicnncs JRcIaltons dcs hides ct do la Clivte 
dc deux voyageurf Mahoiiidlans qut y allcrcni dans Ic ix° sthcle 
do nolle ere ” By a curious coincidence the work so translated 
happened to bo tho earliest work extant of the Arab geographers 
relating to India So novel and unexpected was tho light thus 
thrown upon the farther East, that tho translator was accused of 
all sorts of litcrari'- crimos Some asserted his inaccuracy, and 
pointed out the discrepancies between tho statements of his work 
and tho accounts of the Jesuit missionaries m China Ho lial 
given no precise account of his manuscripts, hence some did not 
hesitate to accuse him of downright forgery Time has shown 
tho emptiness of most of these charges From error ho certainly 
was not exempt, but his faults and mistakes were those of a man 
who had to deal with a diOicult subject, one wdiicli, even a ceuturj’’ 
later, long deterred M Remand from grappling with it 
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TIjo ms from ■which Rcnaudot made Ins tianslation 'was found 
by him m tho library foinied by tlic mmistor Colboifc Tins col- 
lection descended to tho Conito do Seignolay , and subsequently 
merged into tho Bibliothequo Bo'yalo Heio in 1704 tho cele- 
brated scholar Doguigucs found tho MS , and iiroto more than 
ono article upon it ^ 

In tho year JSll M Langles punted tho text, and pro- 
mised a translation , but he liad made no progress with the 
lattei at tho time of his death in 1824 Tho text so printed 
romamed in tho stores of tho Imprinierio Royalo until tho year 
1844, when M Rcinaud published it with a translation and 
notes, prefacing tho whole with a Preliminary Discourse on the 
early Geography of tho East, full of valuable information and 
cnticism, Tho following observations upon tho work arc con- 
densed from M. Reinaud’s, tho translation is also taken fiom 
his® 

The title which Rouaudot gave to Ins book is not quite 
accurate He speaks of two travellers, while there was only one 
who wrote an account of his own travels Tho basis of tho work 
and that which bears in tho text the title of Book I, is tho 
account written by a merchant named Sulainidn, who embarked 
on the Persian Gulf, and made several voyages to India and 
China This bears tho date 287 ah (851 ad) Tho second 
part of the work was wntten by Abu Zaidu-1 Hasan, of Sirdf, a 
connoisseur, who, although he never travelled in India and China, 
as he himself expressly states, made it Ins business to modify and 
complete the work of Sulaiman, by reading, and by questioning 
travellers to those countries Mas’udi met this Abii Zaid at 
Basra, in SOS ah (916 ad), and acknowledges to have 
denved information from him, some of which ho reproduced in 

1 Jour dcs Sar , Noyombre, 1764 STotices ot Extrajfs dc8 MSS , Tomo i See 
also Mem do I’Acad des Inscnptione, Tomo sxxm , Jour ABiafiqnc, iv Bono, 

T vju , 161 , Asmtio Journal, vol xniii , p 234 

* “ Relations dos Toyages faitcs par Ics Araboa ot Ics PerBans dans I'lndo ot a la 
Chino ” 2 Tom , 24mo , Pans, 1846 
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his “^Ick1o\\s of GoUl,”^ as a comparison of tlio follo\Mng 
cvlmcts A\ill show On the othci hand, Abu Zaid was indebtod 
to Mas’iidi for ‘joinc of liis statements lie nc\ei mtnlions him 
bv name, but refers to him as a “ liustworthy poison ^ The two 
works have much in common, but iMns’iidi is irL’iicralh more 
detailed Abu Zaul finishes his work with those woids “ Such 
IS tlie most inlorcstiii" mattei that I ha^o heard, among the inaiij 
recounts to wliicli maritime adienlnro lias jrnen biilli J Invc 
rcfi allied from recording the false stories winch '^ailois tell, and 
which the naiTator=; themselves do not behe\e A laithfiil account 
although short, is preferable to all It is God who guides us in 
the right waj ” 

rxTnvcTS 

Oiscrrnt/oi s oii the Covnlrtc^ of Ttidia and Chtna and their Sotmiqn’: 

The inhabitants of India and Clnna agree that there aie four great 
or pnncipal kings in the world Tliey place the king of the Ai-abs 
(Khalif of Baghdad) at the head of these, for it is admitted wnthout 
dispute that ho is the greatest of kings Past in wealth and in the 
splendour of Ins Court , but aboic all, as chief of that sublnue reli- 
gion which nothing excels The king of China reckons himself next 
nftcr the king of the Arabs After him comes the king of the 
Greeks, = and lastlj the Balhara, pnneo of the men w ho have their 
cars pierced 

Tlie Balhara’ is the most eminent of the princes of India, and the 
Indians aolniow ledge his sii^icnontj Eaei^’^ piance in India is 
master m his oivn state, but all pay homage to the supiemacj of the 
Balhara The leprcseutatiies scut by the Balhaia to other princes 
are received w itli most piofound respect m order to show lum 
honour ITe gives icgular pay to his troops, ns the pmctice is among 
the Arabs Ho has many horses and elephants, and immense wealth 
Tlio coins which pass in his country are the Tutanja duhoms,' eioli 

' [See Iteinnud’s Mem sur 1 Indc, p 19, and ALoulfeda, I , liu ] 

’ [Rum ] ’ [Sec note A in Appondu: ] 

■* [These dirhnms nro mentioned by almost nil these carl) imtcrs Idrisi Ears they 
were in use at Jlansun, and also current in tho Jlnlay Archipelago (Jnnbert, p S6 
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of wlucli Tvoiglis a dirliam and a half of tho coinago of the king 
They are dated from tho year m "whioh tho dynasty acquired the 
throne They do not, lilco tho Arabs, uso tho Hijra of the prophet, 
but date their eras from the beginning of thoir kings’ reigns , and 
their kings live long, frequently reignmg for fifty years The inhabi- 
tants of the BalhaiA’s country say that if their longs reign and hve 
foi a long time, it is solely m consequence of tho favour shown to 
the Arabs In fact, among all tho kings there is no one to be found 
who 18 so partial to the Arabs as tho Balhard , and his subjects follow 
his example 

Balhara is the title borne by all the longs of this dynasty It is 
similar to the Cosroes (of tho Persians), and is not a proper name 
The kmgdom of the Balhara commences on the sea side, at th? coun- 
tiy of Komkam [Konkanj, on tho tongue of land which stretches to 
Chma Tlie Balhara has around him several longs with whom he is 
at war, hut whom he greatly excels Among them is the king 
of Jurz * This long mamtoins numerous forces, and no other Indian 
pnnce has so fine a cavalry He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still he 
acknowledges that the long of the Arabs is the greatest of kmgs 
Among the prmces of India there is no greater foe of the Muhamma- 
dan faith than he His temtones form a tongue of land He has 
great riches, and his camels and horses ore numerous Exchanges 
are earned on m his states with silver (and gold) m dust, and there 
are said to be mmes (of these metals) m the country There is no 
country m India more safe from robbers 

By the side of this kmgdom hes that of Tafak, which is but a 

and 162) Remand suggests that the term is intended to represent “ statdre,” and 
that the coma were tetradrachmns (Mem snr I’lnde, p 235 , Eel des Toy ,u , 16 , 
Thomas s Pnnaep, i , 86 ) In tho Pans edition of Mas’ddt they are called “ T6hi- 
nya,” and Prof Cowell states that the same word is used in the Oxford M3 of Ibn 
Bdinrdtidba This reading gives weight to a suggestion made bv Mr Thomas, that 
these dirhams were coins of the Tahmdes, who were reigmng m Khur&s&n, and 
exercised anthonty over Sisttin in tho time of onr author Snlaimto ] 

1 [This agrees with Ibn KhOrd&dba and Idrisi, bat differs from Ibn Haukal , se® 
poit ] 

[* Ibn Khnrdhdba cononrs in this readmg, but Mas’Cdl has “ Jnzr," a near 
approach to “ Gnzerat " Remand suggests Kanauj as the seat of this monarchy (Rel 
des Toy , xcv ), but Mas 6dt places the Bauura or Bodha there at the same penod. 
The question is discussed m note A m Appendix ] 
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small state The Tvomcn are white, and the most beautiful m 
India The king- lives at peace inth his neighbours, because bis 
soldiers are so feu Ho esteems the Arabs as highly as the Balbard 
does 

These thico states border on a kingdom called Buhmi,‘ which is 
at vTir wtli tliat of Jun; The king is not held m verj’’ high estima- 
tion lie is at M ar inth the Balhara ns ho is with the king of Jurz 
Ills troops are more numerous than those of the Balhard, the king of 
Jurz, or tlie king of Tafak It is said that when ho goes out to battle 
ho IS follow ed In about 50,000 elephants He takes the field only 
m winter, because elephants cannot endure thirst, and can onij’- go 
out in the cold season It is stated that there are from ten to fifteen 
thousand men m his array who aie employed m fulling and washing 
cloths There is a stuff made in his country which is not to bo found 
elsewhere , so fine and delicate is this matenal that a dress made of 
it may bo passed tlirough a signet-iing It is made of cotton, and wo 
have seen a piece of it. Trade is earned on by means of liauns, 
winch are the current money of the country They have gold and 
silver in the countiy, aloes, and the stuff called samara, of which 
madahs are made The stuped hnsMn or larladdan is found in this 
coimtry It is an animal w Inch has a single horn m the middle of 
its forehead, and m this horn theio is a figure like unto that of 
a man- o o o o o 

Aftoi this kingdom there is another situated in the intenor of the 
country, aivay from the sea It is caUod Knshbin The people are 
white, and pierce their ears They are handsome, and dwell m 
the wilds and mountains 

Afterwards comes a sea, on the shores of which there is a kingdom 
called Kumy ’ Its long is poor and proud. He collects large 

o f 

' The position of these kingdoniB is discussed in note A in Appendix ] 

5 [Mos'ddf gives these passages with a few verbal alterations The translation 
of the Pans edition says, “ They export from this country the hair colled Samara, 
from which fiy-whisLs are made, wiUi handles of ivory and silver These are held 
over the heads of pnnees when they give audience It is- in this coimtry that the 
animal called an ntthdii, ‘ the marked,’ or vulgarly larladdan, is found It has one 
horn m the middle of its forehead ” Mofjoudi, voL i , 386 I 

’ [Mas’ildl wntes “ Firanj,” see pott, page 26 Eemaud sap “ the const of Coro- 
mandel perhaps it is the country of Ealinga on that coast ] 
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-qiiftiitities of arubci, finrl is equally woll providcil with clophantg’ 
tooth Tlioy eat popper greon in tins country hocauso it is scarce 
o o o o 

When the kuig of Snraucinj Oics, Ins corpse is earned on a low 
cnningo very neai tho gioiind, with tho head so nttnehod to tho hack 
of tlio vohiclo that the occiput touclios tlio ground, and tlio hair drags 
in tho dust A woman follows with a broom, who sw oops tho dust 
on to tho face of tho coiqiso, and cnos out, “ 0 men, behold 1 This 
man yesterday was your king, ho roignod over you and you obeyed 
hib orders See now to what ho is brought , ho has bid farewell to 
tho woild, and the angel of death has earned off his soul Do not 
allow yourschos to bo led astray by tho ploasmes of this hfo,” and 
such like woids Tho cciemony lasts for three dnjs, after which the 
body IS burnt with sandal, camphor and saffion, end tho ashes scat- 
teicd to tho w mds * All tho Indians bum their dead Sarandtb is 
tho last of tho islands dependent on India Sometimes when tho 
corpse of a king is burnt, his tovcs cast themselves upon the pile 
and biUTi n ith it , hut it is for them to choose whether they will do 
do so 01 not 

In India there are persons who, m accordance with their profes- 
sion, wander in the woods and mountains, and rarely commumcate 
with the rest of mankmd. Sometimes they have nothmg to eat hut 
heihs and the ft oits of the forest o o o o o gome of them 
go about naked Others stand naked with the face turned to the sun, 
havuig nothmg on but a panther’s skin. In my travels I saw a man 
m the position I have desenbed , sixteen years afterwards I returned 
to that country and fovmd him m the same posture What astonished 
me w as that he was not melted by the heat of the snn 

In all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but one 
family Power reades m it alone The prmces name their own 
successors It is the some with learned men and physicians They 
foim a distinct caste, and the profesaou never goes out of tho 
caste 

The prmces of India do not recognise the supremacy of any one 

* [Mos’adi and IdrisJ gave the same account. The fonner says be had witnessed 
the ceremony himself Idrisi refers the custom to the kings of India Ma^oudi, 
Tome 1 , 60 Idrlsl, potl ] 
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so^ eroig,Ti E^cll ono is lus mnstoi Still tlio Btilbara lias the 
title of “ laiig of kings ” 

The Clunoso are men of pleasure , hut the Indians condemn plea- 
suio, and abstain fi-om ih They do not take wine, noi do they talce 
Aunogar A^hlch is made of avinc This does not arise from leligious 
scruples, but from tbcir disdain of ik Tbojf say “ The pimce who 
dunks M 1110 IS no true king ” The Lidiaus are surrounded by ene- 
mies, A\ bo M ar against them, and tbcj' say “ How can a man who 
inebnates bimsclf conduct the business of a kingdom?” 

The Indians sometimes go to war for conquest, but the occasions 
are raio I liaao novel seen the people of ono countiy submit to the 
autbontj of another, except in tbo case of that coimtry which comes 
next to tbo coimtrj" of pepper ' "WHien a king subdues a ncigbbom- 
lug state, bo iilacos oa ci it a man belonging to tbo family of tbo 
fallen piinco, nbo caincs on tbo goiornmont m tbo name of tbo 
conquoioi Tbo mbabitauts would not sulToi it to bo otherwise 

Tlio pnnciplos of tbo lobgion of China nero derived torn India 
Tbo Cbincso say that tbo Indians brought buddbas into tbo country, 
and that they baa o boon tbo real mastcis m matters ot rebgion In 
both countries they beboio m tbo metompsycbosis, but tbeio are 
some difleronces upon matters of detail 

Tbo troops of tbo longs of India are numorous, but they do not 
roceiA 0 pay Tbo king assembles them only m case of a rebgious 
V ai Tbej tbon como out, and mamtam themselves without 
rccoiMug auytbmg fiom tbo long’ 

Book H — The words of Ahu Zaidu-l Hasan, of SMf — I have 
carefully lead this book, that is to say the fii-st book, having lesolved 
to oxammo it and to add to it such observations as I have gathered 
in tbo course of my reading about voyages and the kmgs of the man- 
time countries, and thou peculiaiaties, collectmg all the information 
I could upon those mattei-s about which tbo author has not spoken 
o o o o 

Among tbo stones’ which are current m the coimtiy (of Zabaj) 

' [Malttlinr] 

' [It lins bcca previously rcmarl.cd thot the Balhnrfi paid Ins troops ] 

’ [Mas’udi relates tins story also Maqoudi, Tome i , 62 ] 
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about ancient times, tlioro is one conccrmng a kmg of Kumdr,* the 
country wlucli produces tlio aloes called kumdif Tins country is 
not an island, but is situated (on the continent of India) on that side 
winch faces the country of the Arabs There is no kingdom which 
has a more donso population than Kumdr Ilero every one walks on 
foot The inhabitants abstain from licentiousness, and from all 
sorts of wine Nothmg mdecont is to bo soon m this country 
Kumur is in the direction of the kingdom of the ]\Iahdraja, of the 
island of Zabnj There is about ton days’ sailing between the two 
kingdoms, o o o o -when the wiud is bght the journey 
takes as much as twenty days It is said that m years gone hy the 
coimtry of Kumdr camo mto tho hands of a young prmce of very 
hasty temper This prmco was one day seated m his palace, 
situated on tho banks of a nvor, tho water of which was sweet like 
that of the Tigris of ’Irdk. There was the distance of a day’s jour- 
ney between tho palace and the sea The woztr was near tlie king, 
and the conversation turned upon tho empire of tho Mahdrdja, of its 
splendour, tho number of its subjects, and of the islands subordinate 
to li All at once the kmg said to the wazfr, “ I have taken a fancy 
into my head which I should much like to gratify o o o 
I should hke to see before me the head of the king of Zdbaj in a 
dish” o o o o These words passed from mouth to mouth, 
and BO spread that they at length leached the ears of tho Mahdrdja 
o o o o That kmg ordered his woztr to have a thousand ves- 
sels of medium size prepared, with their engmes of war, and to put 
on board of each vessel as many arms and soldiers as it could carry 
o o o o TfTlien the preparations were ended, and everythmg 
was ready, the kmg went on board his fleet, and proceeded with his 
troops to Kumai The kmg and his warriors all earned tooth- 
brushes, and every man cleaned his teeth several times a day Each 
one earned his own brush on his person, and never parted from it, 
unless he entrusted it to his servant The king of Kumdr knew 
nothing of the impendmg danger until the fleet had entered the nver 
which led to his capital, and the troops of the Mahdrdja had landed. 
The Mahdrdja thus took the kmg of Kumar unawares, and seized 


* [The country atiout Cape Kumdrl, or Comorm ] 
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upon Ins palncG, foi tlio officers lind taken fligkt He tlien made n 
proclamation assuring safety to over^’- one, and seated kimself on tke 
throne of Kumar Ho had tho king brought forth, o o o 
had his head cut oft Tho iMaharaja then addressed the waztr, 
“I know that you have home yourself hke a true nnmster, receive 
now the recompense of your conduct I know that you have given 
good advice to your master if lie would hut have heeded it Seek 
out a man fit to occupy the tlirone, and seat him thereon instead of 
this foolisli fellow ” Tho MahaiAja returned immediately to his 
country, and neither ho nor any of his men touched anything 
helongmg to tho king of Kumar o o o o Afterwards the 
jMahara^a had tho head washed and embalmed, then puttmg it m a 
lase, he sent it to the pnnco who then occupied the throne of 
Kumar, mth a letter o o o o yvhen the news of these events 
spiead among tho kmgs of India and Chma the Maharaja rose 
greatly m then estimation Prom this tune the kings of Kumar, 
when they nse in the morning, aliiays turn towards the coimtry of 
Z'lbaj, and bow themselves to the giound os a maik of respect to the 
Mahdnija 

In the states of tho Balhard, and m other provinces of India, one 
may see men bum themselves on a pile This oiises from the faith 
of the Indians m the metempsychosis, a faith which is rooted m then 
hearts, and about which they havu not the shghtest doubt. 

Some of tho kmgs of Indio, when they ascend the throne, have a 
quaubty of nee cooked and seiwcd on banana leaves Attached to 
the long’s person are three oi four himdred compamons, who have 
joined him of their own free will without compulsion "When the 
lung has eaten some of tho nee, he gives it to his compamons Each 
in his turn approaches, talces a small quantity and eats it. All thos e 
who so eat the nee are obbged, when the king dies, or is slain, to 
bum themselves to the very last man on the very day of the king’s 
decease This is a duty which admits of no delay, and not a vestige 

of these men ought to be left * 

o o o o 

When a person, either woman oi man, becomes old, and the senses 
are enfeebled, he begs some one of his f a m i l y to throw turn mto the 
1 [ Eeinnudot and Eeinaud refer this to the Nnirs of Molahar ] 
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liro, or to {Irow) him in tho water, so firmly are the Indians 
porsuadod that tlioy shall rotuni to (lifo upon) tho earth In India 
they hum tho dead 

Tho island of Sniandib contains tlio mountain of precious stones, 
tho pcail fisheries, etc, o o o o Precious stones, rod, green, 
and yoUoAV, are obtained from tho mountain wluch nses over tho 
island of Sarandib Tho greater part of tho stones that are foimd 
aio brought up by tho tide Tho water carnos them into caverns 
and giottoes, and into tho places where tononts descend There are 
men appointed to watch tho gathormg of those stones on behalf of 
tho king Somotimos piccious stones ore dug from tho depths of tho 
earth, ns in mines , thoso stones are aecompanicd by earthy matter, 
wluch has to bo separated fiom them 

Tho langdom of Sarandfb has a law, and its doctors assemble from 
time to time lilco ns among us the men asserablo who collect tho tra- 
ditions of tho Prophet Tho Indians go to tho doctors, and write 
from their dictation tho lives of tho prophots, and the precepts of tho 
law Thoro is m tho island a great idol of piuro gold, tho size of 
which has been exaggerated by travellers There nio also temples 
which must have cost oonsidcrablo sums of money Thoie is a 
numerous colony of Jews in Sarandfli, and people of other leligions, 
especially Mamcheans Tho king allows each seot to follow its own 
religion.* Great hoenfrousness prevails in this country among the 
women ns well ns the men Somotimos a newly arnved merchant 
will make advances to the daughter of a king, and she, with the 
knowledge of her father, will go to meet him m some woody place 
The moie serious of tho merchants of Siraf avoid sendmg their ships 
here, espocially if there ore young men on board 

Among the Indians there are men who are devoted to religion and 
men of science, whom they coll Biohmans They have also their 
poets who live at the courts of their longs, astronomers, philosophers, 
divmers, and those who draw omens from the flight of crows, etc 
Among them are divmers and jugglers, who perform most astonish- 
ing feats These observations are especially apphcable to Kanauj, a 
large country forming the empire of Jurz 


1 [Sec Jaubert’s Idris!, p 71 ] 
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[T/iiii foUoir'^ an account of the Jiadarjifi oi of the iiiiis fo) 

tiauUtr'^ ani.1 of the eomUzant attached to the tunjdc'^ ] 

Tlio ulol tilled Atult'm ts hitufttod m the ouMroivs of Mansura, and 
people come on pilgiimngcs to it fiom many months distance Tlioy 
bring tlntliei IhoJndian aloes called al Idnvtin!, fiom Ivimrun, tho 
name of tho counti \ m nhich it giants These aloes aro of tho finest 
qiialita Thej aio giacn to tho mmistcis of tho temple foi nso ns 
luecnse lliosc does are sometimes worth ns much ns ta\o hundred 
dinars a iiinim The a^ocs aio so soft that tho> n ill rccon o tho impres- 
sion of n SL d Morch mts bii\ diem of tho mimstoi's of tho temple 
o D o o 

Tho kings of India ire atcnstomcd to ncai carimgs of precious 
stones, mounted in gold They also near iictklnccs of great a nine 
formed of the most pictioiis red and green stones Pemls, honoaei, 
aro held m the highest esteem, and aro greath sought nftci <5 o o 

Ponnoilj the dinars of Smd, each of nhich is north thieo and a 
fiaictioii of tho oiaiinaiy dinars, ncio brought mto India Emeralds 
also were impoifod frem Egipt, mounted ns seals and enclosed in 
ho\es Coral and the stone da/aiq/’ ncio also imported ITiis trade 
has non ceased 

IMost of the piantcs of Indii, avhen thca hold a court, aUon their 
women to be sotu bi the mcuailio nttmcl it, nhetlioi they bo natives 
or foreigners No aid conccnls them fiom tho ejes of tlio visitors 


’ [ \ stouo rcsombhng tbo cmcmld ] 
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II 

KITABU-L MAsXlIK WA-L MAMIlIK 

OF 

IBN imURDADBA. 


Abu-1 Kdsim ’Ubaidu-llah bin ’Abdu-Uab bm Eliurdddba is 
better known as Ibn Elburdadba, a name derived from Ins grand- 
fatlier, who was a fire worshipper, as the name show s, but who 
subseq^uently became a convert to the klnhammadan faith Ibn 
Kliurdddba attamed high office under the Khalife, and employed 
lus leisure in topographical and geographical researches, the result 
of which was his “ Book of Roads and Kingdoms He died m 
300 AH, or 912 A u ^ Up to a recent date the separate indi- 
vidnahty of Ibn Khurdddba was disputed, and it was argued by 
some that lie was the- same person as Abu Is,hdk Istakhri, and 
the real author of the “ Oriental Geography” translated by Sir 
TV Ouseley. This question was set at rest by the publication of 
Istakhri’s work, and by the extracts from Ibn Khurdddba, which 
appeared m Sir H Elliot’s first i olume 

The text of Ibn Khurdddba has lately been published with a 
translation by M Barbier de hleynard, m the Journal Asiatique 
(1865) from a copy of the MS in the Bodleian Library, collated 
with another from Constantinople Advantage has been taken of 
this publication to amend the translation which ongmally appeared 
in the ongmal specimen of this work The texts differ occasion- 
ally, and the leaves of one or both of the JMSS must have been 


^ [See Remand's Atonlfeda I , p 57, and Jonm Asiatiqne, Jan., 1865 ] 
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misplaced The notes marked P gi\ o the Pans readings, where 
the diflcrcnccs are siicli as to preclude an alteration of the Indian 
^ cision The passages in brackets ha\ e been taken from tho Pans 
translation in addition to those published in the first edition. 

rXTK \CTS 

[Tlio greatest king of India is tho Balbant, or “ king of kings ” 
The othei soi creigns of this conntrj are those of Jaba, Tafan, Juzi 
[Guremt], Ghinah, Ilahnif, and Kamrun Tlio king of Zdbaj is 
called Alfikat,’ o o o ^^d tho king of tho isle of tho eastern 
sea l^Iaharaja o o o oj 

The kiupfs and people of Hind regitrd fornication ns laivful, and 
iMiio ns iinlaMfiil This opmion preinils throughout Iliud, but the 
king of Kumar' holds both fomicntion and the use of wmc as un- 
lawful Tlio kmg of Saraiidfp comeys ivino fiom ’Irak for his 
consumption 

Tlio kings of Hind tako groat delight m ninintaimng elephants, 
and pay Inigch for them m gold Ike elephants ai'c, genoifilly, 
about nine cubits high, except those of ’Anub,’ which are ten and 
eloi en cubits 

Tho greatest IvUig of Imba is tlic BnUiai'l, whoso name impoi-ts 
“lung of kings ” IIo wears a ring in which is inscribed tho follow- 
ing sentence “ "What is begun willi icsolutiou ends with success ” 

Tho next eminent king is ho of Tafan , tho third is king of Jdba , 
tlio fouiih 18 ho of Jii/r tho Tutnnja dirhams are in use in his 
dominions Tho fifth is kmg of ’Ana,‘ the sixth is the Eahmf,* 

* [In n subsequent passage he says, “ Tho ting of Zbbnj is called Mnhfirhja,” and 
this agrees inth Mas’udf ] 

- [Kumfir 13 the country about Cape Comonn, Tmvancoro, etc Ka 2 'n'lni makes 
Ibo Eamo statement respecting Kumfir but lio refers to Ibn Fakiyab as his autho- 
nty no adds that Trine-dnnkcrs ■were punished by hanng a hot iron placed on 
tbcir bodies, nnd kept there till it got cold Many died under tho mfliction ] 

’ [So says Sir E Elliot’s text Tho Pans translation reads, “aff/iMb, Tallies 
spacicnscs et etcnducs qui s’nranccnt dans la mer " Sulaimfin and Mns’ildJ place 
those Talleys near Ceylon, iuijt, page 22 Rcl dcs Voy i , 128 ] 

* [The Pans acrsion hero reads “’Anah,” but in the first paragraph the name is 
given as “ Gbanah,” Sir H Elliot’s test has “ ’Alia ”[ 

5 [ “ Rahma " in tho Pans translation , a/i/-t maltura ] 
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and betwcon. lum and tlio otlioi kings n commimication is kept up by 
skips ' It IB stated that bo lias in bis possession five thousand’ ele- 
phants , that bis countiy pioduces cotton cloths and aloe woocl 
The seventh is the king of Kanirun, ■winch is contiguous to China 
There is plenty of gold in this countiy 

[Fiona the fiontier of Kmniin to Mansura, cightj'' parnsangs , this 
route passes through the country of the Zuts [Jats], -who keep -watch 
over it Fiom Znianj, capital of Sijistdn, to Idultdn, tuo months’ 
journey Multan is called “ the farj of the house of gold,” because 
Muhammad, son of KAsini, lieutenant of A1 Hnjja], found forty 
halidrs of gold in one house of that city, -which -was henceforth called 
“ House of Gold ” Fmj (split) has here the sense of frontier,” A 
bffl/idt IS worth 383 mans, and caqh man two nils ] ’ 

[CoTOTEiES OF Sind — A1 Katiunya [Kirbun Makran, A1 Mand 
(or rather, countiy of the hlocis), Kandahdr, Kasi-dn,‘ Nukdn,“ Kan- 
dabd, Kmnazhunv Armilhll, Kanball, Sahblln, SadusAn, Debal, Easak, 
A1 Daur [Alor], Vanddn, Multnn, Smddn, Mandal, Salman, Sau-asb, 
Karaj, Eumla, Hull, Kanauj, Baruh [Broach] ’] 

There is a road through the city of Karkuz, leading to the eastern 
countries from Persia.® 

The island of KhArnk hes fifty parnsangs from Obolla It is a 
parasang in length and breadth, and produces wheat, palm trees, and 
■vmes The island of LAfat’ is at a distance of eighty parasangs from 
that of Khdrak, and has cultivated lands and trees It is two para- 


' [The Pans tctsioh rends 4 instcod of and translates 

“ Les Etata de oe dernier sent distanta de tons Ics antres d’une tmnfie de mnrehe.”] 

® [“ Oinqnante nulle ” P j 
“ [A nO. IS one pound Troyi] 

* [A large to-wn in Makrtin Martsidu-l Ittilt' ] 

® [A city in Smd Mor&sid ] 

“ [A tovn of TUs, near Nishaptir Mar&sid, AbU-l Eidfi,, SprengePs Eontes, 
Map 4 ] 

■ [The locahty of several of these conntnes is discussed in a note Appx A ] 

® [I do not find this passage in the Pans version Quatremdre proposed to rend 
Hominz for Earkttz Jour des Sav Sep 18S0 ] 

" [Sir H Elhot’s text has “I^ihm,” but the Pans version reads Lafet “it is the 
‘ Lahet ’ of Idrisi, and the ‘ Lafet ’ of Istakhri, probably the Isle of Kenn ” 
Quatremfere, in Jour des Sav Sep 1860 SprengePs Eoules, 79 ] 
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•-nifrs 111 ]i n^tli ( 111(1 hi.’TlIli J'l.iiii l/ifn( fo llio I'^lmd of Alinm 
in h \in ]iiri‘-iu^‘> , it ]ini(lin.fs julm ticis mul nml I'l n 

]>ii i*- 111^ 111 1 ( ii'jlli (111(1 Inc i(ll]i T'roiii Mu iin to tlio I'-lnnd of Klnii’ 
fin’ ‘■(M’li jm I*- iii/^*- tlu*- I'-lniid i*. oiih Inlf ii j'li mii;; m c\(oiit 
iii'l !•' umiilnluiid J loiii Klun to (Ik* isliiiul of Ki--'' i'(’\i.n juri- 
Mii^A, tli( i--liiii(l i’. foTii |i ir I'-niij.'-s 111 c\t< lit In it (ire produced 
nlnnt, pdtii t’‘('( > iiid tli(» ]il,< the iiiliidiit ml*- dne for jienrls 
n hu li nri le’io of < \( ( Ih'iit <ju dit\ 1 unii Kih t‘> 11 m K i\\ nn^ (ire 
< i^dit< ( 11 ]>ni'-uifn' It 1 '' tltni' inre'in^-v in o\t< nt Tin' nilnhi- 
* ini’- (in li(i(ti(>- of lli(> *•( ( I of the llu/it' •' rioiii llni Kiiw 111 to 

\rniiiii ‘ ‘-e\(n ji irn nu^ 1 nmi Ariiniii to XnniKi'-iri ix ‘:o\cn 

di\h ioiinii'\ imd the litter i*' the honiidiin Induecn I’crAin mid 
■’'ind ] lotii 'n iniii’-ii 1 I • 1 ' hd I*' iirTlit di\h’ iniini(\, and funii 
Dilnl to the piiK tioii of th( ri\ii Alilir.iii mill the ‘•ea is tuo 
]> irn iiifT^ 

rnmi i'nid are lirdiifilil the o istiis cuics, mid hiinhoos I romthc 
'^IIhl m to lid. ii/ \ IikIi is the first phu 0 on tlio honlcrs of Ilind 

IP four i’ i\ s |(miiik\ I'hi' < oiinti \ ahoiinds u ith t ines in the liill\ 

trats hat in tla’idnns wlicit is cnltiMited Tin peojik mo w.m- 
deiei'smid lolihii" rroni thisphiei' lo the ilfedsmo t^^oplnp^ngs 
th(\ also an rohhers Iioiiitln Mi ds to Kol ' arc tn o pamcang':, 
iiid from Kol to .'sind tn is eighteen pirisaiigs Jn the latter gron 
the t< d. trof mid e me’- 1 nmi Sindihi to Mali [Al d dm] is fieedtiM,’ 
iminii \ , in the littir l'(]il'(i n- to he found, also the hainhoo 
3'roin 'Mall to lldlniii,’' is tno dn^ s’ jotiniee , and from J’allniii to the 
g] cat sea isinodaes loaniej At llalhiin llie route dniilcs , fol- 

> [‘^ir II 1 lliot tent ami Iranslntion reads “Clan"] 

• ['(ir IT 1 lliol It tint mill triinplation lind Knstr Qimlremfrc BUggrstcil Kfdi, nml 
till I’nns nmnn (,nes Kl' fur lilsli ] 

= [Or " llinmi Kfolin " 1’ Sir 11 I lliot's Icvt linil “ MinrJ.fovftn "] 

* [“Omaif 1’] 

- [Or >iiniifisliln, tlio “ Xnnnfiflr” of 'tpri iipcr r Routes, nml “Xurmainlair” of 
till Mnps of Rimmii ] 

^ [lllepibli iM tlio I’nns copies ] 

' 'Jliis IS till fin-t imhcitinii no Imic of llio Coles in tins nciglibourhnod, if we c’’- 
ripl tlio KtiAir of Dionjolus {liiirij IHS), wlueli miisl bo lucbid for in nnotber 
dirietion 

s [“ R d!n,” in tin I’nns icrfioii ] 

» [“Lnjjnt, ’ inidilk of tbe sen, gulf, groat iliip ] 
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lowing the shore it takes two days to rcacli Bns, which is a large 
place ^hcre yon can take passage to Sarandfp From B.is to Saji' 
and ’Ashin, is two days’ journey, m which latter place nee is culti- 
vated From ’iVskan to Kura tlirec and a lialf pira'angs, where 
several nvers discliarge From Kura to Kilak/In, Luir and Kanja,- 
is two days’ journey, in all winch wheat and nee are cultivated, and 
into which the wood of aloes is imported from K/Imul and other 
neighhounng places, by the fresh-water route’ in fifteen days From 
Samundar to l/rastr' is twchc pamsangs, this is a great country, 
where are elephants, buffaloes, and other cattle, and various mer- 
chantable commodities The king of this country is verj' powerful 
From Urasfr to AinA is four days’ journey, where also elephants and 
asses are met mth [From Hubalin(’) to Sarandfp, two days J 

[Aficr Him foHoirs {he description of Pic d’ Adam In another place 
the author continues hts account of India in these leords — ] 

There are seven classes of Hindus, nz , 1st, Sibkufna,’ among 
whom are men of high caste, and from among whom kings arc 
chosen. The people of the other six classes do the men of this class 
homage, and them only 2nd, Brahma, who totally abstain from 
wme and fermented lifjuors 3rd, Katana, v ho dnnk not more than 
three cups of wine , the daughters of the class of Brahma are not 
given in mamago to the sons of this class, but the Brahmas take their 
daughters 4th, Sudana, who are by profession husbandmen The 
5th, Baisurd, are artificers and domestics The 6th, Sand41ia, who 
perform menial offices 7th, Lahud their women are fond of adom- 

1 [“Sandj-" P] 

1 [Sit H Elliot’s text and translation had " Eantnn, 3Ialiva and Kanja,” Irat 
Idrfst reprodnees the names as " KilkUyUa, Lola and Eanja ” There an therefore 
he no doubt that the Pans rersion nov given is most correct Ktira (KalLasar in 
Idrisi) Tvonld seem to bo near the mouths of the Coleroon Ehncbi is the old name of 
Konjeveram ] 

s [Sprengcr suggests the Godnvery (Post-und Eeucrouten, 80), but this cannot be 
if Kanja is Ktochi ] 

1 [“ ITrtastr ” in the Pans version, for which the editor suggests Kashmir , hot 
l/r-daa [Onssa] is surely intended The following name “Aina" may possibly be 
mc-ant for Andhra [Tclmgana] Sprenger save “ Palrmras ” -] 

“ [Elliot’s tcit made the first syllable “ SSm " The Pans version savs “ Sahakferya 
(B les Sahiens , Ed. Sakrya) ’’] 

« [“ Les ^ya mnsiciens ct pngleais ” F] 
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me: tliciu'^ohes, niul tlio inon nro foml of ninnsomonts nntl games of 
‘-kill ' In lliiul lliero are foif}-l\\o icligious seels part of them 
liclio\o in n Cioatoi and Piopliol (llio blessing of Grod bo xipon 
llioni ') , p irl doin tlio nm-sioii of a I’rojdiot and part are atheists 


’ of llio carh \nliim Gro;:r iplicis iiotiootlii': dm^ion into inbos or cln^sc;, 
[Imt tlio\ ippcar to ln\( known i’, fct pp G, 10, 10 nnd IdrLsl reproduces this 
pnv5ai.i The (inenn Author-, on the nuthont) of Afegasthenes, diaidt 

thi tnhe- int I fevtn nnd nltnhutc the following olhets to them, aihicli arc ven 
dilfiTent from tlio-e a igned h\ Ihn Khurdfidha 



^traho 

Dinitoi l/t 

Arnnii 

1st Cl 

as ]’hilo-o]diera 

Fhilosophirs 

Sophists 

2nd 

, lIiLshandnien 

llti-haiidnien 

Ilushnndmcn 

5nl 

Sheidnrd- and 

Cowheials nnd 

Cowherds nnd shepherds 


hunte rs 

shijiherdt. 


!th 

Arlilicers and 

Artiliiirs 

\rlifiecn-, merchants, nnd 


men bants 


boatmen 

5ih 

A\ amors 

A\ amor- 

AA nrnors 

lith 

,, In jiiTtorn 

Iiispcetor- 

Inspectors 

7th 

,, Counsellors nnd 

Counsellors nnd 

\s l-seors 


a e ors 

n.'scs ors 


Aid 

Strnh Gtoor lib x\ 

703-707 Arnnu 

Tndica 11 12 Diodor Stc 

li 11 

40, 41 mid lf< ,n<tlciin 

1 roiniKiitt 1 A 

Oehwanbeck, pp 42, 121, 127 


It i<not tasa to aUntifa the nime- giacn ha Ibn Klmrdfulba The fir-t is unintel- 
ligible— tlit 2nd 1 - caidint— the 3rd rums to indicate the Kslmtnani— the 4111 the 
‘-udns — the »th the ^ m-a i— the Clh tlit Cliandfil is— the 7tli the hfizigirs and itiu- 
i rant jugglers 

• Ihi- 1 - the number n'cnhed hv the indignant rrcnchmnn to Fngland — “ Fortv- 
two religions ’ and onla one s luee " ' The Jfinu’u 1 Iliktiaht increases the number 
of religions in India to fortv-eight, nnd the Bahjatu-1 Tawtirikh, in the Funs Library, 
^cts them down ns 048 Sea. ]vn.=iraireki, 211, and JIcni sur ITndc, 49,. 


TOL I 
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III 

MURU'JU-L ZAHAB 

OF 

AL MAS’l/Dr 


Abr- 1 Hasan *Abi, son of Husain, was a native of Bagliddd, 
and received tlie surname of A1 Mas’udi after an ancestor named 
jVIas’ud, wliose eldest son accompanied the prophet in Ins flight 
from Mecca to Medina ^ The greater part of Mas’udi’s life was 
spent in travelling, and his wandenngs extended over nearly all 
the countiies subject to Muhammadan sway, and others besides 
He says of himself that he travelled so far to the west (hlorocco 
and Spam) that he forgot the east, and so far to the east (Chma) 
that he forgot the west He was an acute obserier^ and de- 
servedly continues to be one of the most admired writers in the 
Ai’abic language The fruits of his travels and observations 
were embodied in his work called “ Mumju-l Zahab (iMeadows 
of Gnld), of which Ibn Khaldun, as quoted by Sprenger, says, 
“ A1 Mas’fidi in his book describes the state of the nations and 
countries of the east and west, as they were in his age — that is to 
say, in 330 (332) a h He gives an account of the genius and 
usages of the nations , a descnption of the countries, mountams, 
seas, kingdoms and dynasties , and he distinguishes the Arabian 
race from the barbarians A1 Mas’udi became, through this 
work, the prototype of all historians to whom they refer, and on 
whose authority they rely in the critical estimate of many facts 


' fSee Remand’s Aboalfeda Introd p Hit ] 
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Avliiclx foim the subject of then labouis The date of hia bnth 
IS not knoxvn, but he died m Egj'pt in 345 A h (956 a d ) 

The fiist part of the “ Meadows of Gold ” was tianslated into 
English by Dr Sprenger (London, 1841), and the complete text, 
with a tianslation into French, has since been published by MM 
Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille (Pans, 1851) 
Both these norks have been used in the preparation of the fol- 
lowing extracts . — 

Extracts 

CiiAPTER Vil — Mas'udi begins tins chapter hj stating tt to be 
the genet al opinion that India was the portion of the eaitb. m which 
order and wisdom prevailed in distant ages The Indians gave 
themselves a long, Binhma the Great, tcho reigned 366 yeais, and 
in whose times the hoot SindJitnd [Sidd/iciiifa] and Arjabahad 
[Arijabhalta2 were composed His descendants have retamed to 
our days the name of Brahmans They aie honoured by Indians 
as forming the most noble and illustrious caste They do not 
eat the flesh of any animal, and both men and women wear 
yellow threads suspended lound then necks, like a baldrick, to dis- 
tmguish them fiom the other castes of India. Se was succeeded by 
, his eldest son Bahbud, who reigned 100 years After him came Zdmdn 
[jBdma?], who reigned nearly 60 years He was succeeded by 
Poi pPoius], who gave battle to Alexander, and was killed by that 
piince in single combat, after reigning 140 years After him came 
Dabshalim, the author ’of “KaMa wa Dimna,” who reigned 110 
years Balhit, the next king, reigned 80 years, but according to 
othoi manuscripts, 130 years He was succeeded by Koresh 
[Harsha ?], who abandoned the doctnnes of the past, and mtroduced 
mto India new rebgious ideas more smted to the requirements of the 
time, and moie m consonance with the tendencies of his co- 
tomporaries o o o He died after a reign of 120 yeais At his 
death discoid arose among the Indians, and they broke up mto 
diveis nations and tribes, each country havmg a chief of its own 
Thus were formed the kingdoms of Smd, Kanauj, and Kashmu 
The city of Mankir, which was the great centre of India, submitted 

^ [Sprenger’s Mas’fidi, Preface ] 
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to a king called tlio Balliar^, and tlic name of tins princo continues 
to 1)18 successors who reign m that capital until the present time 
(332 A n ) 

India IS n vast country, extending over sea, and land, and moun- 
tains , itimrdors on the country of Zdbaj [Ja\ a], wliicli is Oio kingdom 
of the I^Iahanij, the king of tho islands, whoso dominions separate 
India and Onna, but aio considered as part of India India 
extends on tho side of tlio mountains to Kliurdsun and Sind, as 
fni as Tibet Tliere prevails a groat dilTorenco of language and 
religion in these kingdoms, and they are frequently at war •mtli each 
other The most of them believe in tho metempsychosis, or tho 
transmigration of tho soul Tlio Hindus arc distinct from all other 
black people, os tho Zanjis, tho Hamddams, and others, m pomt of 
intellect, government, philosophy, strength of constitution, and 
purity of colour 

o o o o o 

Ho lung can succeed to tho throne in India before ho is forty years 
of ago , nor docs their sovereign over appear before the pubhc, except 
at certain distant intervals, and then only for tho inspection of state 
affairs. In their opinion, tho lungs lose their dignify and bnng 
contempt on their pnvilogos if tho pubhc gazes at thorn frequently 
Government is only mamtaincd by good fcelmg and by respect for 
tho various dignities of tho state i o o o o o 
Eoyalty is hmitcd to tho descendants of ono family, and never goes 
to another Tho same is the case with tho families of the wazfrs, 
k'lzfs, and other high ofiBcers They aie all (hereditary and) never 
changed or altered. 

Tho Hindus abstain from drinking wine, and censure those who 
consume it , not because their religion forbids it, but m tho dread of 
its oloudmg their reason and depnvmg them of its powers If it 
can be proved of one of their kmgs, that ho has drunk (wine), he 
forfeits the crown , for he is (not considered to bo) able to rule and 
govern (the empire) if his mind is affected 

O O O O O o 

’ [Tho Pans trniiBlation says, “ Lo pouvoir no sc momticnt chez eui quo par lo 
(IcspotisTDC ct lo icspcct do la hifirarcbie politique ’’ Sprengor s voraon is “Tbo 
moasares of gOYcrninent must ho earned by mildness m India, and by degradation 
from a higher rank ” j 
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Tlio "rcatcst of flio kings of Lulm in onr timo is tlio Balliarii, 
FO^orcIgn of tlio 01(3' of ]\raukir ]\Inn5^ of tlio kings of India 
turn llicir faces towards liim 111 tlioii ]n-n3ors, and tlio}^ iiiako sup- 
plicatioiis to Ins innlnssadors, a\1io coiiio to ansit them Tlio kingdom 
of Balkan is bordered 113^ ninn3' other coniitiios of India Some 
Iviiigh liaio (heir temtoi^ lu the inoimtains aiiay from the sea, like 
the Ihii, King of Kashmir, the King of Tnfnii, and othoro Tlicro 
arc other Iviiigs mIio po'^scss both land and sea Tlio capital of the 
Balhara is cight3 Snub parasangs from the sea, and the pansang is 
equal to eight miles His troops and elephants arc iimnnicrablc, but 
Ins troops are inostK nifantrv, becauso the seat of his goa eminent is 
among the nioimtanis One of the neighbouring kings of India, 
avlio IS fir from the sea is the Baiiuni, aiho is lord of the cit3 of 
Kaiiaiq This is the title gn en to all the sovereigns of that kingdom 
He has 1 irgo amiics in ganasons on the north and on tho sontii, on the 
cast and on the vest foi he is siinoimdcd on all sides b3' aval like kings 

Cii^rxin IX — Al-Jalnz supposes that tho rivci Milu in in Sind 
comes from tho Kilo, nllcging ns a proof that crocodiles live m it 
I cannot understand hov ho ndaanccd this ns a proof, Ho states 
it 111 Ins book, “Kiluhn -1 Aaisar trn 'ajaibu-I huldan” (“On great cities 
and the avonders of the countnes ”) It is an evcoUent voik, but ns 
tho author has never made a a 03 ago and but fev loumoys and travels 
through Iwingdoins and cities, he did not know that the Mihran of 
Sind conies from •wcU-knovm sources m tho highlands of Smd, 
from tho countr3'' belonging to Kannuj m tlio kingdom of Bauura, 
and from Kashmir, Kandahar, and Tafan, and at length, mnmng mto 
Mult 111, it rcccn es tho name of tho Mihr in of gold, just ns Multan 
means boimdary of gold Tlio king of Multan is a Kuraishite, and 
of the children of Usaniah bm Lnwi bm Ghahb The caravans for 
Kliurasan asscmblo hero Tho lord vrho rides ovoi the kingdom of 
JIansura is a Kuraishite, vho is descended from Habbnr bm al- 
Asv ad Tho crown of Multan has been hereditary m the famdy 
V hich rules at present, since ancient times, from the beginning of 
Islam 

Tho nvor Mihrin takes its course through the country of Mansura, 
and falls near Debal mto the Indian ocean In the bays of this sea 
tlioio are many crocoddos, ns m tho bay of Smdabur m the kmgdom 
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of Bfighutt,’ m Indm , tlio bay of Zabnj, m tbo dommiona of t]io 
Mabar y,aQ(i tbo gulfs of tlie agbjab [aglibub], winch extend towards 
the island of Sarandfli [Ceylon] Crocodiles live more particu- 
larly in sweet water, and, ns wo bare said, m tbo cstiiancs of India, 
tbo wntci of wbiob is for tbo most part swcot, bccauso tbo streams 
wlncb form them aio denied fiom tbo rams 
Chapteu XVI — Tbo king of India is tlio Balbara , tbo king of 
Kanauj, who is ono of tlio kings of Smd, is Eauura,” this is a title 
common to all kings of Kanauj There is also a city called Baunra, 
after its pnnccs, which is now m tlio terntonos of Islam, and is one 
of tbo dependencies of Multan Tbrongb this town passes ono of 
tbo (five) nvers, which form together the river Blibran m Smd, which 
IS considered by al-juluz as donved from the Nile, and by others from 
the Jaihdn of Klumisan Tim Bauunt, who is tlic Icing of Kananj, 
18 an enemy of the BaUiani, the king of India The king of Kan- 
dahar, who IS ono of tbo kmgs of Smd and its moimtams, is called 
Hahaj , this name is common to all sovereigns of that country 
From lu 3 dominions comes the nver Eaid, one of tbo five nvers 
which form the IMihran of Smd Kandahar is caBod tbo country 
of tbo Eahbut [Eajput’] Another nver of the five is called 
Bah itil, it comes also from the mountams of Smd, and runs through 

^ [This mast he intended for “ Balhatfi," m irhosckmgdoni Sindhbiir Bcems to have 
been situated ] 

* This name 18 so given m the Pans edition, bnt Sprenger reads it “Budoh,” 

and the reference immediately nftenvards to a place of the same name among the 
dependencies of Mliltta, can hardly refer to any other than the country commonly 
called Budha General Cunningham says this name " is said by Gildcmeister to be 
vTitten Dornra in the onginal, for wbicb be proposes to rend Povara for the rvell- 
knoivn Paiirapa From the King of Oudb’s Dictionary tiro different speUmgs are 
quoted, as Pordn and Fbrrfn , ivhAe in Fensbta the name is cither Korra/i, ns irntten 
by Dorr, or Ktwar, as rmtten by Bnggs In Aba T Feda the name is AWo Now 
as the name, of which so many readings Lave just been given, was that of the king’s 
family or tribe, I bebeve we may almost certainly adopt Tovara as the tmo rending 
according to one speUmg, and Torah according to the other In the Sanskrit In- 
cnptions of the Gwnbor dynasty the word is mvannbly spdt Tomara Khnrg Eai 
imtf-8 Tomiir\Tt>' ar /], which is mneh the same as Col Tod’s Tidr, and the Tuodr of 
the Knmaon and Gorhwkl JISS Lastly, in Gladwin's Ajin ALban, I find Tdiore 
and Toonoor, for nhich I presume the ongmal has Ttmcar and Tanioar From a 
comparison of all these vanons readings, I conclude that the family name of the Baja 
of l&naiy in a n 916, when Mas’adlvlBited India, was, in all probabibty, Tovar or 
Tomar" GenL Cnnningham’s Arcbtelogical Report, Jonm As Sec , Bengal, 1864 ] 
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tho country of tlio Ttnlvbut, "u lucli is tlic couiitiy of Knnclaliur tho 
fourtli iner conics from tho country of Kabul, and its mountains on 
the frontier of Sind towards Bust, Gbaznin, Zara’iin, ar-Biikba], and 
the counh-^ of Dawar, winch is tbo frontier of Siiistan Tlio last of 
tlic five mere comes from tbo country of Kashmir Tlic king of 
Kashmir has the namo of Bii, ■ubicb is a general title for all tbo 
kings Kaslimii forms part of Sind 

o o o o o 

Tlic kingdom of tbo Bauiin, lung of Kanaiii, extends about one 
bnndred and tu enty square parasangs of Sind, each parasang being 
equal to eight miles of tins country Tins lung has four armies, 
according to tbo four quarters of the wind Each of them numbers 
700,000 01 900 000 men TIic nnny of tbo north wars against the 
pnnee of itiult'ni, and with tbo Mnsnlmans bis siib]ects, on tbo fron- 
tier Tlio amy of tbo south fights agnuist the Balbain, king of Mdnkir 
Tlic other tv o armies iiiarcU to meet enemies m every direction 
o o o o o 

JLiilt in 16 one of tbo strongest fionticr places of the Musalraans, 
and around it tlicio arc ono hundred and tnenty thousand towns 
and a illagos In it is tbo idol also laiown by tlic namo of Multan 
Tlie inhabitants of Sind and India peiform pilgmnages to it 
fi-om tbo most distant places they carry money, precious stones, 
aloe-wood, and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their voavs 
Tlio greatest part of the revenue of tbo king of klultan is dena ed 
from tbo neb presents brought to the idol of tbo pure aloe-wood of 
Kum ir, n bicb is of tbo finest qnabty and ono man of winch is 
worth 200 dinars o o o o ^^Vbon tbo unbebevers march 
against Mult in, and tbo faithful do not feel themselves stiong 
ouoiigb to oppose them, they threaten to bieok then idol, and their 
enemies immediately withdraw 

When all the nvers which we have enumerated have passed the 
“boundaiy of tho house of gold,” which is tho meaning of the 
name of Jlidtun, they imito at about three days’ joiuney below this 
city and above Mansura, at a place called Dushab,^ into one stieam, 
winch pioceeds to the town of A1 Bur [Aloi], which bes on its western 

* [Dufib f referring citlicr fo tlio country between the Gham and the Chmib, or to 
that between tbe Panj-nad and tbo Indus ] 
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bank and belongB to llansura, ■where it receives the name of Mihran 
There it di'Pides into two branches, both of Tvhidi fall at the town of 
Shafcira,’ which belongs also to one of the disinots of Mansnra, into 
the Indian sea, under the name of Mihran of Sind, about two days’ 
journey from the town of Debal 

M'oltan is seventy-five Smdian parasangs from Mansura Each 
parasang is eight miles, as stated above The estates and villages 
dependent on Mansura amount to three hundred thousand. The 
whole country is well cultivated, and covered ivilh trees and 
fields It 18 constantly at ■war •with a nation called the Meds, who 
are a race of Smd, and also ■with other races on the frontiers of Smd. 
Like Multan it is on the frontier of Sind, and so are the to'wns and 
wUages belonging to it Mansura has its name from Manshr bm 
Jamhur, governor of the ’TJmmayides The king of Mansura has 
eighty ■war elephants, eveiy one of which is suppoi'ted by five 
hundred mfantry in battle, as we have already remarked , and these 
elephants oppose thousands of horses 

o o o o o 

Let us now resumo our short account of the longs of Smd and 
India The language of Smd is different from that of India Smd 
18 the countiy which is nearer the dommionB of the Moshms, India 
IS farther from them The inhabitants of Miinkir, which is the 
capital of the Ealbard, speak the Kirija language, which has this 
name from Kira, the place where it is spoken On the coast, as in 
Saunur, Subara, Tana, and other to'wns, a language called Ldnya’ 

18 spoken which has its name from the sea which washes these 
countries, and this is the Larawi sea, which has been described 
above On this coast there are great mors, which run from the 
south, whilst all other nvers of the world flow from north to south, 
Gxceptuig the Kilo of Egypt, and the Mihran of Smd, and a few others 
o o o Of nil the kings of Smd and India, there is no one who pays 
greater respect to the Musulmans than tho Balhara In his kingdom 
Islam IS honoured and protected o o o money consists of 
dirhams, called Tuhmya,* each weighing a dirham and a half Thej' 

* [The San^ljit “ S'igam.” Sec Mem gnrlTnde, p 215] 

^ [Sanstnt “ I/itn,” the coaatry about the mouth of tho Xerhudda ] 
i [Sprengcr read' tUij Talataviya, as docs another Pans JIS Sec note page 3 } 
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nro iiiipro'^-i i] \\i(Ii (lio d ifo nf (lu* ri'iijii 'flip nnlinri jio‘''.o‘-''C‘' 
in iii\ M ir I Ipjilnnl- 'J Ins < onntt \ is also < ^l]p(l Kniuknr On oiip 
Mile i( IS I vpo'-i d (<> (hi «i(a(Ks of (ho hnij^ of iln/r [OnromtJ , a 
hiiif^ vlio Is rii h in liorsps nul i hiipIs, nnl Ins n nrnn 

o o o Cl o 

X< \( ti'iiips (lip <mni(r\ of 'J'lfni 'flu Iviiic; is on fnon(ll\ (01111“? 
•nidi dll III ii,)ilKHinn^'' s n< n i!,iis iniil nidi dip "Moslinis , Ins niili(nr3 
fiTi.i'' aro li < mi'-iih rihh' thin (huso of (ho Ivingsnhoiu no ha\o 
11 mil d 

o o o o o 

Ih \iiiid tins 1 iiiirdoiii is di it (if ]( ihiin ninth i*? (ho title fin their 

hnicTs tnalpinrilK at (in s one tiino thoir name IIis doniiiuoiis 
Itiirdor on tln'si of tin 1 111;^ of dmr | flii/t rit ) ninl on one side, on 
diosi (if dll n dll in nith Kith (if nlioiii ho is fnijiunth at nni 
'Jdio ]' ihiii 1 h IS iiion (nvijis elijihniiis and liorsi s, (luni tin llillmn, 
tin hnij:ofi 1 n r nnl of 'J if in In n In ( iKi s the In Id, he lias no lees 
than fili^ (lions nnl ( li ph lilts ]I( mnt r fjot s to nar lait in n intt i 

Kit nisi ohpli lilts ( uniot Kf ir tliii'st Ills forces are jijoncnilh 
fMpnrintod, somo nssi r( (hit (he iiiiiiiIk i of fiilhirs and nnshcis 
in Ills cniiji IS Iroiii ton to (ifi< ( n tlioiisiinl 00000 
1 iii^^doiii of ]{ ihiii 1 t\(tinls liotli lining the st i iiid the continent 
It IS Kouiiih d l'\ an ml nnl st 1(0 ( dltd the Iviiit^doni of Iviiiiiaii 
Tlio inhaKit nits aro fnr nid lia\(‘ tin ir t irs jnoi-ctd Tiiej lm-(c 
cltjili'uits, cniuK, and horses I’oth so\ts me frencrdl^ liandsonie 
Aftormrds (omts (he Kiiigdo n of ] irini,' mIiilIi has poiier Koth 
on 1 ind and fi a It is si(n itcd on a tongiio of land winch sfretche'? 
111(0 the Foa, from vlienco 1 irgo (piaiilitits of aiiiher arc obtained 
llio (.olnl(r^ prodiuts onh little ptjijier, but largo luinibers of cle- 
pli lilts are found here 'J he king is brine, li inghij, and iiroiid, but 
to toll (he (ruth he has iiioro haughtiness than power, and more 
jiride di in coiingc 


* [Suljini^n iintcs lias nnmo “ Kinnj 


Sit note niitc, l> 5 ] i 
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IV 

KITXBU-L AXKLtM, 

OF 

ABir IS,HAK, AL ISTAKHRr 


Shaikh Abu Is,hak received the cognomen of Istakhri from his 
native city of Istakhr or Persepohs, and he is also called AI 
Pdrsi, from the province of Fdrs m -which that city is situated 
His travels extended through all the Muhammadan conntnes, 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Caspian Sea The time of his joumies and the date of his -work 
have not been precisely determined, but it is certain that he -wrote 
about the middle of the tenth century (340 A H , 951 ad) He 
was a little anterior in pomt of time to Ibn Haukal, but these two 
travellers met in the valley of the Indus, and exchanged observa- 
tions A comparison of the following extracts will show how Ibn 
Haukal availed himself of his cotemporary’s -writings, and made 
them the basis of his oivn work * The text of Istakhrl’s “ Book 
of Climates ” was published in lithography by Dr Moeller, at 
Gotha, m 1839, under the title “ Ltber Chmaium It is a fac- 
simile of the MS in the Gotha Library, which is the only one in 
Europe , but, although the hthography has evidently been exe- 
cuted mth great care, the work is unsatisfactory, for the ^IS is 
-leiy faulty in the spelling of proper names A translation from 
the same into German was printed at Hamburg in 1846, by Dr 
Mordtmaun, as ‘‘Das Btich der Lander ’ The portion relating 
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;o Sijistan was translated into Italian by Si"nor Madini, and 
published at Milan in 1842 ^ 

EX.TEAOT8 

Tlio country of Smd and the boidermg lands are inseitod in one 
map, which thus contains the country of Smd and portions of Hind, 
Kirmdn, Ti'uan, and Budln 

Cities or Sind — Mansura, Dohal, Ninir- [Ninm], Kalwi [Kal- 
lart], Annaii, Balwi [Ballaif], MaswaW, Nahraj, Bamya, Manha- 
uaii [Manj.ihaii], Sadus'iii, and A1 Ruz [Aloi] 

Cities or Hind — ^Amhal,^ Kauihaya, Suh^ra, Smddn, Saimur, 
Multan, Jandrud, and Basniand 

Rrom Kaiuhaya to Saunur is the land of the Balhara, and m it 
tlieiQ are several Indian kings It is a land of infidels, hnt there are 
Musalinilns m its cities, and none hut Musolmans nile over them 
on the pait of the Bolhaid There are Jama’ masjids m them The 
city in which the Balliari dwells is Mankir, which has an extensive 
temtoiy 

]\Iansiiia is about a imlo long and a mile broad, and is suiTOuuded 
by a biaijich of the Mihifin The inhabitants are Musalm'ms The 
date tieo and the sugar cane grow heie The land of Mansura also 
produces a finit of the size of the apple, which is called Laimun, and 
IS exceedingly sour The land also produces a frmt called Ambaj 
(mango), which is lilio tlie peach The pnee of them is low, and 
they aie plentiful The diess of the people is like that of the 
people of ’Iiak, but the dress of their longs resembles that of the 
kings of India m respect of the hair^ and the tumc 

Miiltim IS a city about haM the size of Mansura There is an idol 
there held in great veneration by the Hmdus, and every yeai people 
fiom the most distant paits undertake pilgiomages to it, and biing to 
it vast sums of money, which they expend upon the temple and on 

^ [Sco Eemaud’s Abonlfedft, Introd p Ixxxi , and the prefaces to Moeller and 
Mordtmaun’s ivorks ] 

= L'ir-" ] 

^ [“ Fftmhal” and “ Efuuhnl’ beloiv] 

[AyiAJl, for this wo hare jJ iilr- (trowseis) in the same passage as quoted 
by Ihn llauhal Sec j}ost, page 3t 
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tlioso who load thoro a lifo of devotion TJio tcmplo of the idol is a 
strong odilico, situated in the most populous part of the city, in the 
market of Multiln, botivcon tho bazar of the ivory dealers and the 
shops of tlio coppersmiths Tho idol is placed under a cupola in tho 
midst of tho buildmg, and tho ministers of tho idol and those devoted 
to its service dwell around tho cupola In Multdn there are no men 
either of Huid or Sind who worship idols cveept those who norship 
tlus idol and in tins toraplo Tlio idol has a human shape, and is 
seated with its legs bent in a quadrangular posture on a throne made 
of bnok and mortar Its whole body is covered with a red skm hko 
morocco leather, and notlung but its oyes are nsible Some believe 
that the body is made of wood, some deny this , but the body is not 
allowed to bo uncovered to decide tho point, Tho oyes of tho idol 
are precious gems, and its head is covered ivith a crown of gold. It 
sits in a quadrangulai position on tho throne, its hands lestmg upon 
its knees, with tho fingers closed, so that only four can bo counted 
When tho Indians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the 
idol, tho inhabitants bnng it out, pretending that they will break it 
and bum it Upon this tho Indians retire, otherwise they would destroy 
Multiin Mansiira IS more fertile At half a parasang from Slulhhi there 
IS a large cantonment,' which is tho abode of tho chief, who never 
enters Multdn except on IVidays, when be goes on the back of an 
elephant, m order to jom m tho prayers of that day The governor 
IS of the tnbe of Kuraish, and is not subject to tho ruler of Mansura, 
but reads the khutba m the name of tho khalifa 

Samand’ is a small city situated bke Multan, on tho east of the 
nver MihrAn, between each of these places and the nver the 
distance is two parasongs The water is obtamed from wells 
The city of A 1 Rur approaches Multdn m size It has two 

walls IS situated near the Mihrdn, and is on the borders of 
Mansura 

Nfrur’ 16 half way between Debal and Mansura 

Trom Saimiir to Fdmhal, m Hmd, and from F^mhal to Makran 

1 camp] 

^ [“ Basmand” above and bcloiv ] 

See note A m Apps ] 
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niul riiiillii :ni<l llril (ih fm n*' flio lioiiiul irics of ^ruUnn, all 

1> loii-x to PiikI ]’.u<Un ih Ihoio ii ilo'-cil 

'Hu jKO]il(' of Afnll in \\oir Iroiwon' iml iinmt of thorn spcik 
]’i niul hiiiilf as m A] ntstiri 

"M il nn is a larj^o tomtors f(*r the most pirl disiot nml Innon 
'Jlio 1 ir^i st ( i(\ ni "Mahrtn is K mn i/laiii ' 

Kami ilal IS ,1 it t it\ , Hu j» iliii troa doos not pTo\\ lluio If 
IS in till ill s( rl and Miilnii tlio tonfiiits ol Jludlia 'J’lic cnltnatcd 
In Ids ir, inostK irnfrit-i d \iiiisfrio\s thoie and t itllo uojiislnnd 
'llio Munil\ Is fnntfiil \l>il is tin. n line of llio man 11110 sulnlucd 
tills town whuli IS n Hill'd afii r hiiii 

DisTwri « —-rioni Ti/‘ to Tir |Ki?] ahont file diiR Fioin 
K\ 7 " to Iv inn \7lmn ti\o dns (lonij: from Kiinna/lniii to 'I'l/ in 
"Mai rill the loid ]mss,s 1 i\ Im' riuni Kaniia/lnin to 1 ) ink three 
dim 1 roll! Kisik to ] didfahuh* thiie dais rroni tin nee to 
Asirhift two (ills I'niintlnim to 11 ind (>ue da\ ]''ioin Hind to 
Hih'oncdii IronitheiKi to Kasikand one dai From Ki/ to 
AniuhiF si\ dlls I'nnu \rniuhil to Kamlnli'’ twodiib Fzom 
till IK e to Dihil four dais From 'Mnnsnri to ])cbil siv dni|S j'lom 
insiin to Alnlt HI twelie diis hVoin M nisiini to Tin in fifteen 
Tlais ] uiin 11 insiira to the ntiresl fioiititr of Hiidhi fno dais 
I roni lliidha to 'i'17 ahout fiftiin dais 'I’he lcn”;lh of II ikrin finin 
Ti/ to Kasil HI IS ahout fiftcin dus Fioiii llultin to the ncucst 
holder of the tongue (of land) kiiomi as Biial is'” ahout ten dais 
Here the Jhhnn must he crossed to get into the land of Budhi 

* Iloriltmnnn reads “ 1 iniin,” but sec note A in Appi ] 

* [nil port of tlml iniin ] 

’ [“ Ividj,! ” Ilf (he ninp« ] 

* [Tlic oltnr nulhonlies nprcc in reading lias rnlinlfnlinra except the JfnrfLsidu-l 
lit, nliiih mules il “ 1 iilmfidirnt,” and calls it “a vrell known tomnn Jlaknm ’ 
Sic Idrut ] 

I- [Hm llnukol and Idrist Imie “Asfakn ’ Tlio “ Lsfiika" of the maps north of 
Gill, ill Mnkrfiii ] 

' [The inodeni Gch ] 

[1 las ih still a plnco of soroe note ] 

® [Pee note A iii Appi ] 

° [ This inuhl hai c het n on the coast of Lns See IdrSsi ] 
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From Kandatil to Mansura eight days From Kandabil to Multan, 
by the desert, about ten days Between Manshra and Kamhal' eight 
days From Kdmhal to Kambaya four days From Kambaya to the sea 
abont two parasangs From Kambaya to Surabaya about four days 
and Surabaya is about half a parasang from the sea. Between 
Surabaya and Smdan about five days From Smddn to Saimur 
five days Between Sarmur and Sarandib fifteen days Between 
Multan and Basmand about two days From Basmand to 
AJ Euz three days From A1 Euz to Annan four days From 
Annan to Kalian two days From thence to Mansura one day 
From Debal to Tiz four days From thence to Manjaban two 
days From Kalwi’ [KaEan] to Maldan [Mulbin?] about four 
days Baband’ lies between Mansura and Kambal at one day’s 
journey from Mansura 

There is a nver m Sind called the Mihran ‘ It is said that it springs 
from the summit of a mountam from which many affluents of the 
Jfbun nse® The Jlihran passes by the borders of Samand® and 
A1 Eur (Alor) to the neighbourhood of Multan , from thence to 
Mansura, and onwards until it joins the sea to the east of Debal 
Its water is very sweet It is said that there are crocodiles in it as 
large as those of the Nile It rises like as the Kile rises, and mun- 
dates the land, which on tho subsidence of the water is sown in the 
manner we have described m the land of Egypt The Smd Eud is 
about three stages from Multan Its water is very sweet, even 
before it joins tbo Mihran Makrun is mostly desert, and has very 
few nvers Their waters flow mto tho Mihran on both sides of 
JIansura 

• [Tho to\t has Khhal, but there can ho no doubt that Khmhal is meant ] 

= ] 

3 in the tcit, which can only be rondored by guess Ihn Ilauknl and 

Idri'i have “ Btoiya "] 

^ [Tho AIarhndu-1 Ittilh’ quotes this with some variations in tho names ] 

* [Eazwlui m quoting this passage calls the plnco “Samandur "j 
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12 Mansura, and the adjacent countries, ^ which are Sind, India, 
and part of the Muhammadan territory, 13 i^zarbaij^n, 14 
the district of the Jib41, 15 Uailam 16 the sea of the Khazar 
(f e the Caspian) , 17 the steppes between F drs and Kiurlisdn , 
18 Sijist&n and the adjacent countries , 19 Khurdsdn , 20 Mfi 
wardu-n nahr ” Of every one of the above countries there seems 
to have been onginally a map, but two have been lost (viz , Nos 
6 and 10), and some have been transposed (as well as several leaves 
of the text) by the bookbinder It was copied in A H 589, as it is' 
stated in the postscript, from a very correct copy, and with great 
care The copyist has added in a few instances marginal notes, 
which prove that he took an interest in what he wrote, and that 
he was acquainted with the subject On companng this work, 
with the “ Book of Eoads and Kingdoms ” of Ibn Haukal, I 
find it almost verbatim the same, so much so, as to leave no 
doubt that it is a copy of Ibn Haukal’s work under an unusual 
name As there are only two copies in Europe, one of 
which IS very bad, this MS is of considerable value ® The 
following extract is translated from the Ashkdlu-l Bilad, 
followed by a passage from Ibn Haukal, in the part whore 
the Lucknow manusciipt was deficient, or which probably the 
transcriber neglected to copy [The map is from the Ashkdlu-l 
Bildd, and is very similar to that of Istakhri, as published by 
Moeller ] 

[Tlie real name of Ibn Haukal Avas kluhammad Abu-1 Kdsim, 
and ho uas a native of Bajrhddd When he Avas a child the 
poAver of the Khalifs had greatly declined, and Baghddd itself 
had fallen into the hands of the Turks On attaining manhood 
he found himself despoiled of lus mhentanco, so ho resolved to 
gratifj a natural taste, and to seek to mend his foi tunes by tra- 
A elhng and trading m foreign countries He left Baghdad in 331 

’ Ilcrc n Fpacc of ntwut m inches square is loft hlnnk, and in the margin arc 
the vords “ Tins space is for the map of the ivorld, but it is not largo enough, there- 
fore the copiast has donated from the onginal from tvliich ho transcnbwl, and it 
st md, in the preceding page " 

i [Un Bodl Codd JISS , Cat , p 209 ] 
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A H (943 ad), and after passing- througli the various lands under 
Alusulmdn rule, lie returned to that city in 358 A H (968 ad). 
The following year ho uas m Africa, and he seems to have 
finished his work in 366 a h (976 a,d ) His book received the 
same title as that of Ibn Khiiidadba, or “ Book of Roads and King- 
doms,” and he says that liis predecessor’s woik was Ins constant 
companion * His obligations to Istakliii have been already men- 
tioned. M. Uylenbioek translated part of the work in Ins “ Iracos 
persicoe descnptio,” and Gildemeister has given the “ Descnptio 
SindifG ” m his “ Scriptorum Arabum de Rebus Indicis,” etc 
Part of the Ashkalu-1 Bildd relating to Khui-dsdn has been trans- 
lated by Col Anderson, and was published m the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol \vii ] 

Extkaots 

Prom the sea to Tibet is four months’ journey, and from the sea of 
Fiirs to the country of Kanauj is three months’ journey 
o o o o 

I have placed the country of Sind and its dependencies m one 
map, which exhibits the entire country of Smd, part of Hmd, and 
Turan and Budha “ On the entire east of this tract there lies the sea 
of Pars, and on the west, Borman and the desert of Sijistin, 
and the countnes subject to it. To the north are the countnes 
of Bond, and to the south is the desert lying between Mokrtm 
and Kufs,® beyond which is the sea of Pars This sea is to 
the east of the above-mentioned temtones, and to the south 
of the said desert, for it ^extends from Sarmur on the east to 
Tiz,* of Makran, it then bends round the desert, and encircles 
Birman and Pars 

The chief cities of this tract are the following In Makrdn, — 

' [Reinaud’s AboulfSdn, Introd., p Ixxxu ] 

’ Gildemeister, la lus editwa of Ibn Haakel, roads this UorfAd See note A in the 
Appx 

• [Mountains in Einnto, near the coa3t.3 

* [This name is not to be found m Sir H Elliot’s text, but it iras giren in the 
translation, and it is also in Ibn Hauknl, so that it is nght mthout doubt ] 


•von 1 


3 
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Tiz,' Kabar [Kiz], Kabry&i [Kannazban], Dorak, Easak tbe city of 
BcbiBiaatics, Bib, Nand [Bemd], Kafirkand, Aafaka, Pabalfabara, 
Musli, Tasli [KambabJ, Armail [Armabflj In Tbr&i, — ^Ma- 
bah Kanik&nan, Sura and Kasdar In Budba, — ^Kandfibil In 
Smd, — Mansura, -wbicb, m tbe Smd language, is called Bamiwan,'’ 
Debal, Ninm,’ Fflid [Kalian], Abn [Annan], Balzi [Ballan], Mas- 
w^, Haruj, Bania, Manjaban, Sadusan, Aldur In Hind, — 
Fdmbal, Kambaya, Surbdrah, Sindan, Saimur, Multan, Hadrawur 
[Jadrawar, or Jandrud], and Basmat. These are tbe cities of these 
countnes which are known to me * From Kambdya to Saimiir is the 
land of the Balhara, and m it there are several Indian kings * It is 
a land of infidels, but there are Musnlmans in its cities, and none but 
Musulmans rule over them on the part of the Balhara There are 
many mosques m these places, where Muhammadans assemble to 
pray The city m which the Balhara resides is Manktr, which has 
an extensive temtoiy * 

Mansura is about a mile long and a nule broad, and is surroimded 
by a branch of the Mihram It is hke an island, and the inhabitants 
are Musulmdns The king of the country is one of the tnbe of 

1 GildemMstet’s Teraion of Ibn Hankftl gives the names ns follows — “ In Mefcran 
there are Taiz, Kannasbhr, Darek, Ehsek, Neb, Kaarfand, Adhafa, Fahal&hara, 
Mnshkh, Kambala, Aimhfl In Thdthn, — Majak, Kukhnhn, Sham, Kaidfet In 
Bodhn, — Kandhbil In Smd, — llansfira, Daibal, Birtin, Valnrh, Ayarh, Balrft, Mas- 
T&hi, Fahraj, Bania, Manhntara, Sadfistan, Edz, JandarAz In Hmd, — ^Kfimohnl, 
Knmbhya, Snb&ra, AsAtiI, HnnhTil, Smd&n, Sairanr, Btoi Battan, Jandnriiz, Sanda 
rdz {De rehtt Indica, p 164 } — Oaseley gives them thns Alls, Knar, Fermonn, 
Derek, Easek, Kesrbend, Kolaahcreh, Mesb, Meil, Annaiol, Mehali, Kibrkamnn, 
Surch, Kandhbtl, Mansourah or Siadiah, Danbol, Mcroni, Manoui, Am, Baloai, 
Mosonabi, Beboqo, Maseh, Mosban, Sedousan {Ontntal Otography, p 147 ) 
t [“ M&mtvmn in Sir H Elhot s text, wbicb is very badly printed ] 

* In the AfihkhIu-1 Bil&d this is plainly either BirAn, or NlrAn, as suggested by il 
GUdomoister The onginal text which ho has given of Ibn HanLol has no resora- 
bianco to eitbcr name 

‘ [Ibn Hnnkol adds that there are other more distant places such as Forzdn and 
Kanauj in the deserts, to which only merchants go ] 

‘ [Gildomcistcr’s translation of Ibn Hankal bore adds, “ Cui fabulamm liber senp- 
tus cat Nomon bnbot a regno, oodem modo quo Gh&na ct Kaugha ot aha rcgioms 
simul ct rcgis nomma stmt,’’ There is no mention of this m the AshkAlu-l Bilfid J 

• There IS nothing liko this in Gildomeister's version, but the assertion corresponds 
with tho statement of Jlas'Adt [Instead of this passage Gildcmeistcr says, “In 
ns omnibus pieces finnt, non omissa publica per sohtas formulas indictionc Eegnum 
hoc late patet “] 
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Kuraisb, and is snid to be a descendant of Hubad, the son of Aswad 
Ho and bis ancestors ruled over this country, but tbe Kbutba is read 
m tbe name of tbe Kbalifa Tbe climate is bot, and tbe date tree 
grows bore, but tboio is neither grape, nor apple, nor npe date 
(tamr), nor walnut in it. Tbe sugar cane grows bdre Tbe land 
also produces a fruit of tbe size of tbe apple, wbicb is called Laimun, 
and IS exceedingly acid Tlio place also yields a fimit called Ambaj 
(mangoo), resembling tbe poacb m appearance and flavour It is 
plentiful and cheap ' Prices are low and there is an abundance ol 
food 

The current com of the country is stamped at Kandabdr , one of 
the pieces is equivalent to flve dirhams Tbe Tatari com also is 
current, each being m weight equal to a dirham and a third - They 
bkowiso use dinars Tbe dress of tbe people of tbe place is tbe 
same as that worn bj"- the mbabitants of ’Irak, except that tbe dress 
of tbe sovereigns of the country resembles m tbe trousers® and tumc 
that worn by tbe kmgs of Hind 

Multan IS about half tbe size of Mansura, and is called “tbe 
boundary* of tbe bouse of gold ” Tliere is an idol there held m 
groat veneration by tbe Hmdus, and every year people from tbe 
most distant parts iindeitake pilgrimages to it, and bring vast 
sums of money, which they expend upon tbe temple and on 
those who lead there a life of devotion Multdn derives its 
name from this idol Tbe temple of tbe idol is a strong edifice, 
situated m tbe most populous part of the city, m tbe market 
of Multan, between the bazar of tbe ivory dealers and tbe shops 
of tbe coppersmiths Tbe idol is placed under a cupola m tbe 
centre of tbe buildmg, and the nimisters of tbe idol and those 


* [Hero thoro must liaro 1)0011 a Imo omitted from tlio text as printed by Sir II 
EUiot ] 

- [“ Dnolimam cam octara parte valentes ” Gildcmeisier ] 


jlTm siir rjvde, 237 ] 


Gildemcister has “ in cnnibus et tumois " See Keinaud, 


* The AshkCilu-l Bildd says " hurj,” or hashon, which at first sight would seem a 
more probable reading, but the reasons assigned for reading the word “faij ” are so 
strong, ns sot forth by M Hinnkor, in his note to the Betenpfw IractB Fcmca (p 67), 
that wo nre not entitled to consider “burj” as the correct rending [Quatremerc 
concurs in reading “fni] ” Jour des Sav See also Ibn Klinrdidba and the 
account given m the Chaeh-ntima ] 
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dovotod to its servico dwell around tho cnpoln In Multdn tHoro aro 
no men, either of Hind or of Sind, who worship idols, except those 
who worship this idol and in this temple Tho idol has a human 
shape, and is seated with its logs bent in a quadrangular posture,* 
on a throne made of bnck and mortar Its whole body is 
covered with a rod skin like morocco leather, and nothmg hut 
its eyes are visiblo Some boheve that tho body of tho idol is 
mode of wood , some deny this , but tho body is not allowed 
to bo uncovered to decide this point Tho eyes of tho idol aro 
precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold Tlio 
liands rest upon tho knees, with tlio fingers all closed,’ so that only 
four con be counted ’ Tho sums collected from the olTcnngs of the 
pilgrims at tho shnne are taken by the Amir of Multan, and distn- 
buted amongst the servants of tho temple As often as the Indians 
make war upon them and endeavour to seize tho idol, they* brmg it 
out, pretending that they will break it and bum it Upon which tho 
assailants retire, otherwise they would destroy Multiin There 
IB a strong fort m MultAn Pnees aro low, but Mansura is 
more fertile and populous The reason why Mnltdn is designated 
“ the boundary of the house of gold ” is, that the Muhammadans, 
though poor at the tune they conquered the place, enriched them- 
selves by the gold which they found in it. About half a parasang from 
Multdn are several edifices called ChandrAwAr,“ tho cantonment of 
the chief, who never enters MultAn, except on Fridays, and then on 
the back of an elephant, in order to jom m the prayers of that day 
The Governor is of the tnbe of Kuraish, of the sons of Samah, the 
son of Lawi, who first occupied the place He owes no allegiance to 
the chief of Mansura He, however, always reads the Khutba m the 
name of the Khalifa. 

* Ibn TTi mVitl says, “ inth expanded fingers ” Zakarij’fi Kozwlnl, folloiniig Is- 
takhri, Bays “ closed bands ” Tho AsbkMu-l B3&d concurs intb Ishtakbri, ns quoted by 
M Kosegarten JDs Mohammedt Ibn Saiula, p 27 IdrlsI spoaLs of four bands, 
instead of four fingers, and a very slight ohajige in the onginal would authorize that 
reading See post 

’ [Sir H EUiof s printed text terminates here, and so tho remainder of the trans- 
lation has not been revised.] 

‘ [According to Kozwini it is the Idnsnlmfins who do this ] 

B This most resembles the word in the Ashlcfilu-l Bil&d See Note A m Appi 
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Basmad is a email cily, situated like Multdn and Cliandra-wdr, on 
tlie east of the nver Milmin This nver is at the distance of a para- 
sang from each of the places mentioned The inhabitants use ivell 
■water for drmk Basmad has a fort. 

The country [city] of Alrur’ is as extensive as MuIMru It has 
two walls, IS situated near the Mihriin, and is on the borders of 
Mansura. 

The city of Debol is to the west® of the Mihrfo, towards the sea. 
It IS a large mart, and the port not only of this but neighbouring 
regions Doha! is remarkable for the nchness of its gram cultiva- 
tion, but it IS not over-abundant m large trees or the date tree It 
IS famous for the manufacture of swords ® The inhabitants gener- 
ally mamtain themselves by their commerce 

The country of Nirun is between Debal and Mansura, but rather 
nearer to the latter Manjdbarf is to the west of the Mihrdn, and 
there any one who proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to 
pass the river, the latter place being opposite to Monjabari 

Maswahi, Hat^, and Sadusdn,‘ ore also situated to the west of the 
Mihxan' 

On the load between Mansura and Multan, and on the east of the 
Mihrdn, but distant from it, are two places called Ibri and Labi 
[Annan and Kdllari] ® 

Milildi [BoUarf] is also near the Mdirdn, and on the western 
bank, near the branch which issues from the nver and encircles 
Mansura 

Bdha [Bdnin] is a small city, the residence of ’Umar, the son of 
’Abdu-1 ’Aziz Habbdn, of the tnbe of Kuraish, and the ancestor of 
those who reduced Mansura 

' [Alor Seo Note A. m Apps ] 

’ Tbu Hnutol says to the oast The text of the Ashkhlu-I is plain on this 
point, and the Map also represents Debal to the west 

3 M Gildemeister translates this “locus etenlis est,” ivhich is scarcely consistent 
with the previous assertion about the cultivation, in which also his copy does not 
concur — “ Agros non habet imguos " 

< [Seo Note A m Appi ] 

» [Ihn Hautal adds, “ Those cities are about equal to each other ”] 

0 [Abd-1 Fidi refers to this passage (p 347 Test), in speaking of Annari and 
KfJlarS 
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The city of FtvmlmP is on the hordors of Hmd, towards Saimur, 
and tho country between those t\vo places belongs to Hind The 
countnes botwoon Famhal and Maknm, and Budha, and beyond it 
as far as the borders of Multdn, ore all dopendoncios of Smd The 
infidels who inhabit Smd are colled Budha* and SInnd They reside 
in the tract between Turdn, Multan, and Mansfira, to tho west of tie 
Mihrdn They breed camels, which are sought after in Khurasan 
and elsewhero, for tho puiposo of ha\ung crosses from those of 
Bactna, 

Tht city where tho Budhites cany on their trade is Kanddbfl, and 
they resemble men of the desert They hvo m houses made of 
reeds and grass The Mands dwell on tho bunks of tho Mihrdn, 
from the boundaiy of Multdn to the sea, and m tho desert between 
Makrdn and Pamhah They have many cattle sheds and pasturages, 
and form a largo population 

There are Jam’a Mogids at Pdmhal, Smddn, Saunur, and Kara- 
bdya, all which are strong and great cities, and the Muhammadan 
precepts are openly observed They produce mangoes, cocoa-nuts, 
lemons, and nee in great abimdonce, also great quantities of honey, 
but there are no date trees to be found in them 

The villages of Dahuk* and Kalwdn are contiguous to each other, 
situated between Labi‘ and Armdbfl Kalwdn is a dependency of 
Makrdn, and Pahnk that of Mansura In these last mentioned 
places frrat is scarce, bnt crops grow without irrigation, and cattle 
are abundant. 

Tdrdn' is a town 

Kasddr is a city with dependent towns and villages The 
governor is Miun hm Ahmad, but the Khutba is read m the name 

‘ [See Note A. m Appi.] 

’ The passage le difficult. Gildmeister eays, “ Gentiles, qni m Sindia degnnt, snnt 
Bodhit®, et gens quse Mund vocatur Bodha nomen est vanBima tnbuuni," etc 
(p 172), "where aee also the note m which he adduces a passage from Ibn Hankal, 
showing that there was a class of Jats known by the name of Nodha,.in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mnlthn, and therefore the passage may be translated “Nodhitea and 
Man^s ” [See Note A m Appi ] 

* [Ibn Hankal has “ Rahuk," and Idrlst *' EhhOn and Kalwfin ”] 

‘ [“ KSz” in Ibn Hankal and Idrlst j 

® The pnnted teit soys “ Thrhn is a valley, with a city of the same name, in tho 
centre of which is a citadel " 
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of llie KliaKfrt only, and flio place of Ins rcsidonco is at tlio city of 
Kalii-Kanaii * Tins is a clioa^i place, ailicro pomegranates, gm 2 ics> 
and otlior jdeasant fi ints arc met witli m abundanco , but there are 
no date trees in this district 

[7fcrc cads ihc extract from the Aslildht-l Dtldd , that winch follows is 
from Ihn Ilanlal, as translated into Latin htj M Gihlcmcisfcr'] 

Tliere is a desert between Bniiin, K iniuhiil, and Karabdya From 
Ivamblja to Saimur tlio villages lie close to one another, and therc 
IS imich land under cullnntion Tlie itloslims and infidels in this 
Iractvear tlio simo dresses, and let their beards grow in tlie same 
fashion Tliey use fine inuslin gannents on account of the extreme 
lieah The men of JIultan tlrcss in the same v aj The language of 
l^Iansura, ^luU in, and those parts is Arable and Smdian In Makran 
they use Persnn and Jlakranic. ^Ml near short tunics except the 
merclmuts, nho near shirts and cloaks of cotton, like the men of 
Irak and Persia 

O o o o o o 

From Jlansura to Dobal is six days’ journey , from Mansura to 
Multan, twelve , from JIunsuri to Turan, about fifteen , from 
Kasdar, the chief city of Turin, to Multan, twenty, fiom Mansura 
to the nearest boiuidarj' of Budha, fifteen The whole longtli of 
the jurisdiction of Jlalcrin, from Taiz to Kasd'ir, is about fifteen 
From !Multan to the nearest border of Turin is about ten He who 
travels from Mansum to Budha must go along the banks of the 
]\Iihrdn, as for as the citj of Sndustan From Kanddbil to Mansura 
IS about eight days' journey , from Kandabil to Multan, by the 
desert, ten, from Mansura to Kumuliiil, eight, firom Kimuhul to 
Kambiya, four Kambaya is one parasang distant from the sea, and 
about four from Subirn, v hicli is about haK a parasang from the sea. 
From Subira to Smdan, which is the same distance from the sea, is 
about ten- daj s’ journey , from Smddn to Saimur about five , from 
Saimur to Sarandip, about fifteen, from Multan to Basmad, two, 
from Basmad to Alruz [Alor], three , from Alruz to Ayarv [Annori], 

' [“ Kiikan&n,” GildemeiBtcr Sec Note A. m Appx ] 

■ [So according to Gildomeister, bat “fire” seems to be the nght number See 
Istakhrl and Idrlsl ] 
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four , from Ay ora [Annari] to Valara [Ballarfj, two , from Valara 
to Mansura, one , feom Debal to Kannazbur, fourteen from Dobal 
to Manbdtara [Manjdbari] two, and that is on the road from Debal 
to Konnazbur , jBom Vallara [Ballari] to Ayara [Annari], four paro- 
sanga, K.limuhul from Mansura is two days’ journey,* and Bdma 
intervenes at one stage distance The Mihrdn is the chief river of 
those parts Its source is in a mountain, from which also some of 
the feeders of the Jlhun flow Many great rivers mcrease its 
volume, and it appears like the sea in the neighbourhood of MultAn 
It then flows by Basmad, Alruz, imd Mansura, and Mis mto the sea, 
to the east of Debal Its water is very sweet, and there are said to 
be crocodiles m it it hke those of Egypt. It equals the Nile m 
volume and strength of current It inundates the land dunng the 
summer rams, and on its subsidence the seed is sown, as m Egypt 

The nver Sandarflz [Smd-rud] is about three days’ distant from 
MulMn Its waters are abundant and sweet I was told that its 
confluence with the Mihrdn is above Basmad, but below MultAn 

Jandaruz [Jand-rud] is also a great and sweet nver, on whose 
bank is the city of Jandaruz * It falls mto the Mihrdn below the 
Sandaruz [Smd-rud] towards the countiy of Mansura. 

Makrdn oontams chiefly pasturages and fields, which cannot be 
irrigated on account of the deficiency of water Between Mansura 
and Makrdn the waters from the Mihran form lakes, and the inhabi- 
tants of the country are the Indian races called Zat Those who are 
near the nver dwell m houses formed of reeds, hke the Berbers, and 
eat fiiBh and aquatic birds o o o o Another clan of 
Ihem, who hve remote from the banks, are like the Kurds, and feed 
on milk, cheese, and bread made of millet. 

We have now reached the extreme eastern border of the dommions 
of Iflldm 'The revenue of the kings and governors is small, and not 
more than to satisfy their actual needs Some, no doubt, have less 
tlian they wish. 

* He hag jost said, only a few lines before, that the distance between these two 
towns 18 eight days’ joumer, and that is, doubtless, the correct distance , otherwise, 
we should have only sw days’ journey between ManaOra and Kamhhya, which is 
obviously incorrect Ahd-l ilMh, moreover, gives the distance as eight days’ journey 

* [See Note in Appi ] 
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wis It one time a -iilncct of oml ili>-|iiite, hiil i jn'-ing illii-ion 
to the ih'-'-cii-ion is ill tint t- nn Jcil now that the qiic-lion n set 
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VII 

JA'MFU-T TAWAHriiH 

OF 

RASHrCU-D DFN 


The extract wliicli follows is taken from tlie Jami’u t 
Tawdrikbt of Eashidu-d Din, which was completed in a h 710, 
or A D 1310 This date, but for another more cogent reason, 
would requue the insertion of the extract in a later part of the book, 
or the entire omission of it, as beyond the scope of the present 
w ork But though appearing in the history of Eashxdu-d Din, the 
passage is not his own , it is really and confessedly the work of the 
celebrated Abu Elhdn al BIrunI, who wrote about four centunes 
earlier, his life having extended from a h 360 to 480, or a d 970 
to 1039 Tins chapter of Al BlnInI’s work has been translated 
and published by M Eeinaud, in his “Fragments,” and a com- 
parison of the two will show how very little has been added by 
Eashldu-d Din For all practical purposes it may be considered 
as presenting a picture of the Musulman knowledge of India at 
the end of the 10th century 

Copies of tlie work of Al Birunl are exceedingly rare, for two 
only are known to be extant, and the portions published were 
translated from the single copy in the Impcnal Library’- in Pans 
The reproductions by Bashidu-d Dm aro therefore of high value, 
and the importance of the following extract for a correct appreci- 
ation of the progress of the Muhammadan knowledge of India 
cannot be oi er-rated 
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Extended notices of these two anthois — Abu Bfli&n and 
Ras]iidu-d Din — witli otliei extracts from their works, appeared 
in the volume published by Sir H Elhot, and will again appear 
in the second volume of this work It is here only necessary to 
state that the J4mi’u-t Taw&rikh was wntten m Persian, and 
IS a rare Avork There is a copy in the Library of the East 
India Office and another in the British Museum Two distinct 
portions of the work have been found in India, and of these 
there are copies among Sii H Elliot’s MSS i There is also 
in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society an incomplete Arabic 
translation 

Tlie folloAving translation differs considerably from that pub- 
lished in Sir H Elliot’s first edition, but every care has been 
taken to make it as accurate as possible The MS of the East 
India Library has been mainly relied upon, this aviII be refeired 
to as MS A Occasional reference for doubtful passages and proper 
names has been made to the British Museum MS , refeired to 
as MS i? The Arabic version will be called MS (7 , and Sir 
H Elliot’s new copy of the Lucknow MS D MSS A and B 
are not good copies The scribes were careless and ignorant, and 
the texts abound with errors, particularly in the spelhng of the 
names of persons and places Nor are the errors confined to 
obscure and doubtful names MS A almost ahvays represents 
the name of the Ganges by J-o, AMth no dot to the second 
letter The Arabic version G is well and boldly Avritten The 
dots are more frequently, though by no means invariably, sup- 
plied, and the proper names are generally more distinct It 
diflers occasionally from the Persian MSS , and has often been 
of service Still it is not reliable authonty for the proper names, 
as these occasionally piesent some cunous proofs of the work 
having been translated from the Persian Prepositions like ta and 
ba, and the Persian words of number, as sth (3) and tnth (9), have 
sometimes been taken as part of the names, and incorporated 
Avitli them Some instances aaiII be pointed out in the Notes 

> [Tho Calcutta copy has been mislaid, and has not been used for this article ] 
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Exthaots 

Section LU — On the Sills and Rivers of Sindiistdn and S&ddn (sic), 
which according to Alii R\han extend twelve thousand parasangs. 

Phtlosopliors and Goomotnomns Iiavo divided tlio land of Hmd 
into nmo unequal’ parts, giving to each part a soparato name, as 
appears from tlio book called Batnnkal * Its shape resembles the 
back of a crab on the surface of tbo ivater* The mountams and 
plains m these mne parts of India are extensive, and occur one after 
the other m successive order The mountams appear to stand near 
each other, hke the joints of the spine, and extend through the m 
habited ivorld flora the oast to the midst of the ivest, t e , from the 
beginning of China through Tibet, and the country of the Turks, to 
Kabul, Badakhshan, Tukhanstdn, Bdmian, Ghiir, Khurasdn, GBdn, 
>tzarbaijdn, Armoma, Rum, to tho country of the Franks and Gahcia 
on the ■west In their course they spread out widely from the 
deserts and inhabited places of that part Rivers flow at their base 
One which comes from tho south from India is veiy large and 

' [The differaat MSS ere strangely discordant ns to tho division of India. The 
anginal translation Iroin the Indian MS made tho division to be “three eqnal parts," 
and "three parts" ore again mentioned nt the beginning of the next section. The 
E I Library copy, in the first Imo of this section, says “three equal ports," bat in 
the following Ime it refers “to these mne parts ," nt the beginning of the next section 
it again says "three ports Tho Bntish Mnsonin copy snys, in this place, "mne 
equal parts," and in the next section it also says “ nine parts " The Arabic version 
18 also consistent m always giving “nine" as the number, but it differs m declaring 
them to be "nnequol ” Nwe bemg the number most frequently used, and tineguel 
being more probable than equal, I have used those words m the translation Al 
Birfini makes no mention of the division in the chapter translated by Remand, so that 
Eashldn-d Bin probably derived his knowledge of it from the translabon of the book 
“Bhtanknl," to which he refers. The inconsistencies have most probably arisen from 
a confusion of the onginal Sansknt authonties Menu makes a threefold division of 
Upper India, “ Brahmarsha, Brahmhvartta and Mndhyndesa,” and this last portion is 
accurately defined by Al Blriinl and Bashldu-d Din. The mnefold division is that of 
the “ nava-dwlpas,” or mne portions, given in the Vishnu Pnrtoa, p 175 ] 

> [Bhtajal or B&tanjal in the Arabic version See a note upon this in the notice 
of Abu Elhta, VoL II ] 

’ [The Persian versions have the following sentence here 
AJjb Jildvv the application of which is not clear, but 

as a blank space is left in one MS immediately after these words, they probably 
refer to the diffioulty of representing the appearance in a picture ] 
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hrond * But lu other plncoR llicj ln^o ilicir sources to the north m the 
loft\ luountuns nud in the deports Ilind is surrounded on the cast by 
Chin nud ^luchin ^oii the -west b^ Sind nnd Kiibul, nnd on tho south 
b\ the sot’ On the north he Kashmir, tho country of tho Turks, 
and tho luouiitain of ^loni, Minch is extremely high, and stands 
ojijKi'-ite to tho Fouthem pole Idic hea^enlJ' bodies perfonn their 
roeolutions round it, rising nnd setting on each side of it A daj' 
nnd a night of tins place is each equal to six of our months * 

Opposite to tins mountain stands another, not roiuid in shape, nnd 
nhich IS Slid to bo composed of gold and siKor Tho Ilima moun- 
tains he on the north of Knnaiij, and on account of snow nnd cold 
form tho extreme point of the habitation of man Tins migo has 
Kashmir 111 its centre, nnd runs b} Tibet, Turk, Khn/nr,* nnd Sakalibn,' 
to tho sea of Jnrjan and Klmarasm Tlie naers of tho entire 
country of Ilnid, which flow from tho northern mountains, amount 
to oleaon Those which flow from tho eastern mountains amount to 

' [Tlic fotlomnfT from the Ar'adi-i 'Mnhfil mar perhaps throw Fomo light 

upon thus — "Bctactn BlinVar nnd Sewi there is a jungle o\cr which the Simoom 
blows for three months in tho hot scx'on tVlicn the nver Indus, at intcrrals of 
some a ears, flows from tho south to the north, the nllagcs here aro laid waste ’’ Sec 
also ante, p 24 ] 

" [This IS gencnll) wntten " Alnhtahin” in JIS C] 

’ In the ongnml Vnhic, A1 BIr6nl savs “ India is hounded on all other sides by 
lofla mountains,” nnd after this follows a cunous passage omitted from tho Jtimi n-t 
TanliriUi “If jou examine tho countn of Hind, nnd consider well tho round 
stones winch arc found below the soil, at wlmtcrcr depth you ma\ dig, you will find 
that thej arc large near the mountains where tho current of water is impetuous, and 
Fmnllcr ns you depart from tho mountains, the Ftrcngth of the current being also 
diminished, nnd that thc\ hccomo like sand where tho water is stagnant and in the 
aacinit) of the sea Ilcnco you cannot but conclude that this country was onco 
mcrch a sea, nnd that the continent has been formed by successive increments of 
alluvion brought down by tho nvers ” Strabo and Aman have also expressed this 
opinion, nnd modem geologists arc fond of indulging in tho same speculation A 
late wntcr on this subject observes “Tlironghout tho whole plain of India, 
from Bengal to the bottom of the deep wells in Jcssclmcrc, nnd under the mica and 
homhlcndc schist of Ajmere, tho same hand of very fine hard grained blue gramte is 
found in round and rolled masses " Journal ^sialic Society, Bengal, Ko clxixvui 
p 140 

* Compare Strabo ii 1-19 Plin N 11 n 22, G, nnd Sohnns 62, 13 

» [Tlio country of the Khaznrs or Klioznrs, a Turkish race, on the north of the 
Caspian sen, about tho mouths of tho ltd or Volga The Caspian is called Bahm-1 
Ehaznr or Bnlim-1 Juijhn ] 

‘ [S1q\ onin ] 
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the same iramheir These run. far to the east and the south till they 
fall into the ocean. Those, however, which nse in the south do not 
discharge themselTes into the sea 
The northern mountains have connection with Mount Meru, which 
lies south of them Besides this there is another lofty ndge of 
mountains intervenin g between Turlnstdn and Tibet and India, 
which is not exceeded in height by any of the mountams of Hmdu- 
stdn Its ascent is eighty parasangs Ihom its summit India looks 
black through the mists beneath, and the mountains and ru^d 
dechvities below look like hillocks Tibet and Chma appear red 
The descent from its summit to Tibet is one parasang This moim- 
tam 13 so high that Firdausi probably meant the following verse to 
apply to it — “ It 18 so low and so high, so soft and so hard, that 
you may see its belly from the fish (on which the earth rests), its 
back from the moon,” 

Some other mountams ore called Harmakdt,’ m which the Ganges 
has its source These are impassable from the side of the cold 
regions, and beyond them lies Machm To these mountains most of 
the nvers which lave the cities of India owe their ongm Besides 
these mountams there are others called Kalarchal ’ They resemble 
crystal domes, and are always covered with snow, like those of 
Damawand. They con be seen from Takas and Lahdwar’ Then 
there are the mountams of BfUur, m the direction of Turlnstdn, 
which are denommated Shamilan ■* In two days’ journey you amvo 
at Turlostdn, whore the Bhutdwanyas' dwell Their kmg is called 
Bhut Shdh, and their countnes (bilud) are Gilgit, Asura, Salsds,® etc , 

' [Hcmakatii, tbo range immcdiatoly to the north of the Himtilnyas ] 

- [The mountains of Sirmor See a passage in page 65 Remand reads tbo name 
“ Kclardjcli.,” irlncb agrees mth tbo MS D Ibn BnWta calls them “ KarSchil" 
(vol in 325) The latter part of tbo name is probably tbo Sansknt dclial, mountain ] 

^ [TbVasblr (Tniriln ’) and Lebiwar (Lahore) in MS 0] 

[Tbo IliUer-tfigh, or “crystal mountains,’’ running north through BadaVbsbin 
Shnmlltin is probabh tbo Arabic Sbnmll, “north,’’ mth a plural tcrramation — 
“Mountams of the Xorth ’ ] * [>IS A says “MnbbromOn ”] 

The upper part of the Jhailam is called Bhot, and Kuiiwar appears to bo 
called “ Bndh mnlk’’ (bond Gcog J , it 64) Gilgit rctams its name to the 
prc'cnt day , j\sum is the samo as tbo Aster, or ITnsoni, of our maps, and Salsas or 
Sal*abf IS, perhaps, CheVes on the Indus M Eemaud reads Scbaltas (Vignc’s 
Kashmir, u, 518, 382) [MS C bos “SlialsOs ’’ Sco JTimi »t(r T/i (fr, 278 ] 
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and their language * is Turki The inhabitants of Kashmir suffer 
greatly from then* encroaohments and depredations The mountains 
hero mentioned aie those descnhed in the translation of Ahii Efhdn 
and they are as mamfest as a tortoise displaymg (itself) from the 
midst of the waters 

® There are nvers and large streams which have their som’ces m 
and issue from the mountams surroundmg the kingdom of Kdpisli’ 
or Kabul One, called the Gharwarand,* mixes with the sti-eam 
from the mountain of Ghurak, and passes through the country of 
Barwdn ' The waters of the Sharuhat and the Shdla pass by 
Lamankan,® which is Lamghdn, and umtmg near the fort of Diruna,' 
fall mto the Nurokfrdt The aggregate of these waters forms a large 
nver opposite the city of Parshdwar,® which is called “ al ma’har,” or 
“ the ferry ” This town is situated on the eastern side of these 
nvers ° All these nvers fall into the Smd near to the fort of 

> [Tho MS 0 adds, “ of the majority ”] 

’ [Al Blrdni’s original tort of tho following passage is giren hy M Remand, with 
a translation, m the Mem sur VIndc, p 276 ] 

* [See St Martin, quoted m Jour E A.S , ivu 186 ] 

* [So m MS A C has Eeinaud has “Ghorband,” and that nver must 

he the one intended ] 

° fulir* ^ ^ ^ Eemand has “ Berv&nah ” The 

modem Parw&n or Ferw&n Seo Joum E A S , ix 297, ond rvu 186] 

» [(jlCJ in ^ m (7 “ Lampaga” in Eemand Lamgh&n “ m the hills 

of Ghazni” (Abil-1 fldi) The “Lughman” of tho Maps — Mem tur VInde, 353 ] 

’’ [Eemand (p 114) suggests “Udyanapur” or “Adinapur,” near Jelhlabtd, men- 
tioned by Fa-hian, and m the Ayln Akbari See his note , also Foe-koue-ki, p 46 , 
Masson,! 181, 182, Journ As Soo Beng, June, 1848, p 482 ] 

® As some mtorestmg speoulations depend upon the mode of spellmg the name of 
this town, it may bo as well to remark that all ancient authonties, even down to the 
histonans of tho sixteenth century, concur m spellmg it Parshhwar In the Zubdatu-t 
Tawkrikh it is called ” Fushdr ” The Chinese divide the first syllable, and make 
Poo-loo sba, tho capital of the kmgdom of Pnrusha See the Foc-loue-lt, as well 
as tho translation of Ma-iiean-hn, by M Eimusat — Nouv Melanges Asiat Tom 
I p 196 Mem siir I’lnde, 106 

[The foUowmg is the text of this passage — 

MS A says, ^ [-B AjA 

C says, xsi! ^ o/iJl 


0 
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Bitiirnslut,’ at the city of Kandnlidr,* mIiicIi is WnilmuP After 
tliat, tlioro comcH fioin tho wcHt tlio nvor of Tiliot, called the 
.Tliailam It and ilio Avnters of tlio Cliandm all comlnno about fifty 
miles above Jlmrilwnr/ and tbo slream flows to flio west of Jlulltin 
Tlio Binb loins it from tbo cast. It also rcconcs tbo iiaters of the 
Irdwa (Bfivi) Tlicn tbo nvor Kaj falls into it after separating 
from tbo river Knj, wliicli flows from the lulls of Blidtal “ Tliey all 
combine with tbo Satlador (Sutloj) below Jlultim, at a place called 
Panjnad, or “tbo pinclion of tbo fno rners” They form a verj' 
wide stream, ■wbicli, at tbo time it attains its evtromo breadth, extends 
ten pamsangs, submerging trees of tbo forest, and leaviiig its spoils 
upon tbo trees like nests of burls Tins stream, after passing 
Andor,” in the middle of Smd bears tbo name of Mihnm, and flows 

* Blrtiiii says “ Bltur below Kandabar " 

* Tho proper name is Gnadb&rti, almost always converted bv Srusnlmlm wnfers 
into Kandabbr, but wo must take care not to confound it with tho more noted Kan- 
dahtur of tho west Tho GandbCirta on the Indus aro well known to tho Sansbat 
wntors, and there is a learned noto on them in Troycr's Jltija Tarnngmi, Tom II 
pp 316 — 321 It 18 not improbable that wo Imvo their descendants in the Ganganas 
of tho Indns, one of tho most turbulent tnbes of tho Ilnzbm country Tho name 
given to them by Dionysius, in his Poncgcsis, resembles this modem name more than 
the Sanskrit one Ho says, Aiuyicrcv Btpdvoyrtt VapyaplSai yalov<riv He places 
them more to the cast, but Salmasius and M Las'cn consider that wo should read 
VavtaplSai Herodotus calls them rovBapioi The TopiSavSij of Nonnus, which AT 
Troyer thinks points to tho abode of tho Gandhhrtis, is probably to bo looked for else- 
where See also Marmort, Otographxe itr Grmhen miti Bomen, Vol V pp 6, 30, 
107 Attaite Betearehef, Vol XV Lassen, Di Fentap Ind p 16-17 Bitter, Bit 
Brdhmde von Ajten, Vol IV Pt I p 463 Frith and Orubtr't Fneyc Ark 
Indien,^ 2 Mem mrl’Inde, 107 Cunnmgham, BAifio Tc^im, See X para 4 

’ [^0 modem Ohmd on tho nght bank of the Indus fourteen miles ahovo Attok 
Baihaki writes it ‘A-* kj*, and tho Sikhs call it HOnd Abd-l Fido quotes Ibn 
Sa'id to the effect that it was one of tho cities founded by Alesondcr ] 

* [This mast he the fort on the nvor in tho vicmity uf Multto, m which tha 
govemordwelt. Tho correotnamo would seem to be Jand-rOd Sec Note A m Appi ] 

® There is some confusion here, which cannot he resolved by any interpretation 
of the original [I have modified the translation, hut the passage is still 
doubtful The Ambio differs in somo points It makes no mention of tho Chandrfi , 
but as it speaks of the waters being “collected from many places,” it would seem that 
the name Chnndrd has been mistaken for the word chand, “several ” It is ambignous 
about the Kaj, but it appears to say as follows “ Then the nver Laj (iic) separates 
from it distinctly from the nver Kdt (sfr), which is collected from the waters of the 
mountains of Bhfital, and it joins it where it joins the Satladar (Sutlej) as it descends 
from MiSlt&n ’’ See ante, p 22 ] 

® Alor IS no doubt tho proper reading, though it assumes vanons forms [The read- 
ing in the text is from MS A B has and 0 See Note A in Appi ] 
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am(1i n slower turrcnti niul ulcus, folmtng sc^ol•al islands, till it 
roadies ^lansui-a, mIiioIi city is situated in the midst of tlio wateis of 
tins rncr At tins pi ice tlio naor dmdes into two streams, one 
ouiptios itself into the sci in the iicigliboiiihood of the city of Liihh- 
1 nil,’ and the othci hrnnehes oft to the cist to the hoidois of Knch, 
and is known h\ the mine of Sind Sugar, i c , Sen of Sind In the 
Kumo w i> as at tins place they c ill the collected na ors Panpnad, “fno 
rners, so the neers llowing from the noidhcm side of these s,imo 
mount nils, when tlica nnifc iioarTurinnr and form thomerofBalkh,- 
nre cillcd“the seccii ricors” and the fire-woi shippers [majut) of 
Soghd make no distinction, but c.ill thorn all the “ Seven rners ” 

The rner Sirsiit [Sirsiiti] falls into the sea to tho east of Somnat 
The Jumna falls into the Gnig-'i below Kiiiaiij, wdneh cit} is 
situated on the west of the ri\cr After uniting, thiy fall into tho 
sea ncir Gaiig-i Sieai fSig-ir ] There is a ri\ei which lies between 
the Siisut ind Ganges It comes from the city of Tiuimiz” and the 
eastern hills, it has a soiitli-wcsterl^ course, till it falls mto the sen 
near B ihi iieh ‘abenit sixty xojanas to the cast of Sonin it Afterwards 
the waters of the Ganga,’ the llahab, the Kuhi, and the Soi^ii imitc” 

* Ttin IS tlio I arr) liuiulcr of Major Rcnncll ( Iffwipir, p 2S5), Lahimah of M 
Ko'oiyirtin (fir Mahouimtile Comment Arad ), niiil (lit LMnri of Ibn Batata, wlio 
remarks of it, ‘It Ins n larffc li irbour into whicU Bliips from Persia, \cmcn, and otlirr 
pi ices put in At (lie disf nice of a An miles from tins citj arc the ruins of onotlier, 
in winch ftones tlic slnpes ol men and beasts almost innumcnblc, nro to be found 
The people of tins place think that there wni. u cit) fonmrh in tins place, tho greitcr 
part of the iiilinlatants of winch were so hnsc, that God transformed them, their Leasts 
their herbs, tiin to the \ tn socils, into stones, and, indeed, stones m the slinpo ot 
seeds arc here almost iiinuiiiinhlo ’ See Ibn Batuta Lee, p 102 [French eorsioii, 
111 112, Mtm sill r/iidr, 27i> ] - [fho JlhOn or Oeus ] 

^ [Phis IS distinct both in tho Persian and Arabic, saring only that m the former 
tli4 last letter lacks the point ] 

' llns IB spelt hs \nrious authors BnrOj Barus Baliruj BarCih and Bahruch It is tin 
Broach of the present dav, the 0af,vya(a riivSpioi'Ot Ptolemy and \rnnn, and the 
Blirigukacliclilia and Uliirukaclioliln of the Snnsknt nulhonties Sec Ptol Groa Lib 
YII Cap 1, 'lab 10 M niiiert, (?ro/7r<j/)/itc rfrr (?r ni/tf Aoni ^ ol Vp 127 Ritter, 
Erdlunde, Yol Pt II p G2G Bohlon, das altc Iiidicii, Vol I p IS Lassen, 
Altcrlhumd unde,\o\ I p 107 

“ [The MS A docs not mention tlio Ganges ] 

® JI Kcinaud (p 100) gees tho first as Ralmb A nrer of this name, or Rahet, 
18 often mentioned h\ carl) Muliaiuinadan authors, and appears generally to indicate 
the RGmgnngfi 'Ihc union of tho Sirju with the Gomati, which M Reinaud reads 
leuhlii, is a fable 'Ihcrc is no coufluenco of three nvers at BGrf, hut not fai off from 
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near the city of Bin The Hindus believe that the Ghingi has 
its source in paradise, and, descending to the earth, is divided 
into seven streams, the centre one bemg denominated the Gnngd 
The three eastern streams are the Balan, the Lddafi, and Nahn.* The 
three 'western streams are the Sit, the Jahash, and Smd “ When the 
Sit leaves the sno-wy mountains it flows through the countries’ of 
Siik, Karsflj, Hu, Barbar Hira, Sakarkalt, Mankalakur, and Sakrit, 
and falls into the western ocean On the south of it is the mer 

iL the Jamnufcn and the EAthent unite mth the Gomati The map of Onde which 
IS given in the “Agra Guide, ’ calls these mere the Saraen and Porhf, names which 
conform pretty well with the and of M Eoinand’s manViscnpt [General 

Cnnnmgham sap, “ The second of these nvere is nndonhtedlv the Oumlt, which 
111 Sanskrit is the Gomati The first is either tho Beltta, or else the Eahrai which 
joins the Behta, and the third is the Saratn, a good sized stream, which passes 
bv Sitapnr Both the Behta and the Saram join the Oumti near Bdn, which still 
evists as a good sized nOage ” Arch Bep for 1862-8 in Jour As Soe Ben 
page ivii ] 

' {A i u\j 0 i Jjb D j 

These are evidentlv tho Sitfi and Chakshn of Bhfisknra Achfirp Jlr Cols- 
brool 0 gives us the following passage from that astronomer — “ The holy stream 
V h ch escapes from the foot of Vishnu descends on mount Mem, whence it 
divides into four currents, and passing through the air it reaches the lakes on the 
summit of the mountains which sustain them Under tho name of Sftfi this nver 
joins the Bhadraswa , as the Alakfinandi it enters Bharatavareha , as the Chakshn 
It proceeds to Ilotumala, and as the Bhadra it goes to the Kuru of the north " 
btddhdnta Siromant , Bhavana Kosha, 37 and 38 See also Vishnu Fttrdna, p 171 
Professor "Wilson observes, “ The HindOs say that tho Ganges falls from licavcn on 
the summit of Mem, and thence descends m four currents , the southern branch is the 
Ganges of India, the northern branch, which fiows into Turkey, is the Bhndrnsomd, 
the eastern branch is the Sitti , and the western is tho Chakshn or Oxus ’’ SaiieKnl 
Diet Art Merit But tho E&rafiyana mentions seven streams, and from that jvork 
Birunl evidently copied his statement The trao Sanskrit names were almost identical 
inth those given in the text The eastern streams are Hlfidnni, Pavani and Nalint , 
the western arc Sitfi, Suchakshu, and Sindhu In the centre flows the Bh&girathi 
The Matsyi and Padma Purfinas give tho same account Sco Bdmdrjana Lib I 
ALIY 14, 16 Ed Schlegcl [Tho three western nvers ought to be tho Sir, Slhfln, 
or Jaxartes , the JihiSn or Oxus , and tho Indus Jakash is probably a cormpt form 
of Chakshu, and hoars a suspicious resemblance to tho classic Jaxartes Of all the 
conntnes mentioned in connection with tho Sit and Jakash, JIarv appears to be the 
onlv ono that can bo identified « ith any degree of probability ] 

' [The names of these conntnes arc bo discrepant, that Sir II Elliot omitted fho«c 
of the Sind and Ganges ns being “ illegible, ' but bo pnntcd tbc text ns it is 
found in the Calcutta and Lucknow copies These, with tho three copies m 
Ingland, ought to afford solBcicnt means for settling the names with tolerable 
nccaracj To facilitate compansou, the various readings arc set out below m 
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Jn'kn'^li, -winch flo-n-p the countries of Hfsiw Klhh, Dhuhk, Xi]or 

ju\tipoution 'VTlicrc one niding oiilj is given, the ivholc of the JtSS nrcsiifh 
ricnt)\ concurrent } , 
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BarbaxkSj, BakrubSr, and Anjat, and ■waters the farms and fields of 
those places ^ 

The n-rer of Smd crosses that country* m many places of its 
length and breadth, and bounds it m many others Its 'well-kno'wn 
to-wns are Dard, Eandanand, Kandahar, Ruras, Kariir, Siyur, 
Indar, Marw, Siy^t, Smd, Kand, Bahimrur, Marmun, and Saturai 
The nver Ganges passes over the central pillar of the moon to 
Barbandharat, E&akm, Baladar,* Aurkan, and many other cities and 
tcvras , it then touches the defiles of Band, whore there are many 
elephants, and passes on to the southern ocean 

Among the eastern streams is the LSdan which flows through 
seven kingdoms, whose inhabitants have lips hke mverted ears 
Thence it flows to three other countries, of which the people are 
exceedmgly black, and ha've no colour or complexion Then it runs 
through several other coudtnes to Hast Afn, where it feUs mto the 
eastern sea. 
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' [This Inst sentence is found only in the Arabic version ] 

- [The vords following down to the full stop are in the Ambio version only J 
* [These namr-s are possibl) intended for Bhliglrathl, Eikhikcsh (Eikkco Ease* of 
Thornton), and Hardwhr See the Vananls ] 
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The nver Mfoan' -rratera the land of Kit^ and flows through 
deserts It passes through several countries where the people wear 
the bark of trees and grass instead of clothes, and are friendly to 
the brahmans Then it passes through the desert and flows into 
tlie sea of Ajtj ® 

The nvei Bakan passes through Namrtn,* and through several 
countries where the people have their habitations m the hills, — then 
it flows on to the Karans and the Barbarans,' t e , people whose ears 
hang down to their shoulders Next it touches the country of the 
Ashmuks," whose faces are like tlie faces of atumals Then it falls 
mto the sea 

The Lashan-bartn is a nver witli a wide bed. It falls into the 
sea 


Seotiok IV — Jtelaltng to the Gountiies of Htnd, tjie Cities, some 
Islands, and their Inhabitants 

It has been mentioned m the beginning of this woik that the 
country of Hind is divided into nine’ ports The Indians are of 

’ [So m MS A MS C hns , and Elliot hnd M&unn ] 

3 jn A t r ui C7] 

^ [So in A C Las “n't Elliot had Jfij ] 

< [So in Elliot, MS A may he read ns “ M&rartn ’’ C has • — 

“ These remind ns of somo of tho tnhes enumomted in tho R&mfiynna, the 
Knmn'prhvnrnnns “ those who vrrap themselves np m their ears,” Ashtn-kamakas, 
“tho cight-cnrcd,’' or, as Wilson suggests, Oshtln-kamnkns,” “having lips extend- 
ing to thur ears ” Sco Asiatic Itcfcaictics,Ydl XVII p 45G Robertson, 

India, p 34 

« This IS evidently meant for tho Sanskrit irord Asira-mnkba, the “ horse-faced ” 
They are noticed also in the sequel of tho Penplus They arc the attendants of 
Indra and Kuvcm Tho talcs of those demigods and other monsters, snch ns the 
Cynocephah of .®lian and Ctesins nrc nil derived from native onginals See JElian, 
Nat Ammal IF 4G Ctcstcc Operum Schqma:, ed Bayer, p 320 TTilson, Notes 
on Cusias, p 3G Plin Sister Nat FII 2 Vinccnf, Cbniwi and hai nf the 
Ancients, Vol II p 524 Asiatic Researches, Tol Till p 338, and Vol IX 
p G8 Megasthenes, S, G4, G6, GO 

’ [The Arabic again says “ nine, ’ and the MS £ ngrccs MSS A nnd 
S say “ throe ” See note, page 44 } 
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opinion that each part* is nine times larger than Tran It is situated 
in three Iklims (chmes), the western portion is m the third chme, 
and the eastern m the first, but the chief portion of Hin d is included 
in the second chmate Its central territory is called Madades, which 
means “ the middle land ” The Persians call it Kananj It is 
called the Madades, because it bes between the seas and moimtams, 
between the hot and cold countnes, and between the two extremities 
of west and east It was the capital of the great, haughty, and 
proud despots of India Smd bes on the west of this temtoiy If 
any one wishes to come from Nimroz, t e the country of Sijiatan, 
or Tran to this country, he will have to pass through Kdbul The 
city of Kanaui stands on the western bank of the Ganges * It was 
formerly a most magnificent city, but in consequence of its being 
deserted by its ruler, it has now fallen mto neglect and rum, and 
Bun, which is three days' journey from it on the eastern side of the 
Ganges is now the capital Konauj is as celebrated for the de- 
scendants of the Pandavas as Mahura (Mattra) is on account of 
Basdeo (Krishna.) The nver Jumna bes to the east of this city, 
and there is a distance of twenty-seven parasangs between the two 
nvers The city of Thunesar is situated between the nvers, nearly 
seventy parasangs north of Kanauj, and fifty parasangs from 
ifuhura (JIattra) The Ganges issues from its source, called Gang- 
dwir, and waters many of the cities of India 

Tliose who have not personally ascertamed the relative distances 
of the cities of Hind from each other, must be dependent on the 
information derived from travellers 

In stating these distances wo will begin from Kananj In going 
towards tbe south, between the nvers Jumna and Ganges, you 
amvo at a place called Jujmau,* at a distance of twelve parasangs, 
each parasang bemg equal to four miles , eight parasangs from that 

' (Tlic tratiic wys “ each part," and tho Persian has a blank irhcre these word* 
should come in 

* [Hinikiti, irho quotes portions of this chapter, adds — “ vrluch comes from the 
city of Turmuz, through tho mountains of the cast.’’] 

’ M Ecinaud reads J/a/f/^anirtra There can bo little doubt that Jhjmau, close to 

Khnhpfir, (CaTmpoor) is meant It u n town of great antiquity 
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jslCnruji, from Kar«n to T5i-nlinin‘:lilc ci^ht, tlionco to 
oit!;ht thciuo to tlio tico’ of Barigi (]'’iiig) twcho nim mat 
flic confluence of flic Tnnina and Gauge*- Piom tlio confluence to 
the onihoiulune ot the Gango*i is twcho^ pinisangs Fiom the 
al)o\ e nienlioncil lice, in dnccting aoui coniso towards the south, 
i roid ]( ids dong tlie h ink of the inei to AiakTirat,^ whicli is dis- 
tinttwoho pins mgs to tlio coniili^ of LTrihar,^ toify, foUrda- 
hjslnk on tlie iKirdeis of the sea fifti , fioin IhcULO, still on the 
Aioro ot the sci on the t isf, there is a kingdom winch is at present 
m ir Chun nid the heginning (vialxht ) of tint is Dai (oi Dm,)’ 


’ [Rcimuil and rilint md “ tljhfijiurl ” Iml our MSS lia\c “hudi ’ Tlio Arabic 
lor ion tniid 111 “ \blifi, ’nnd ‘i}-; “ wnlcrs of Rfidl ”] 

file inintion of the Irre i*! inijiortnnt, ns shoMinp tlint nt thnt time there ivius no 
citi on tile --itc of Allnhfihad, hut nicrcU n fne nl tlio confluence , which is desenhed 
in 11 Fiih^cquuif jiT-'mc w being of Inrgt diiiicii'-ions, with two nmin boughs one 
watiured the other llouri'ihing, nnd ns the Iiidmns nrc represented ns mounting on 
the tree to cn ibk them to proci|iitalo themselves into the Gnngis, the riicrmiist 
Iiaic then flowed under it Hie trunb of the trio still ctisfs, nnd is ns Iioh ns ever, 
but IS nlmoet cvcludcd from new hj hciiig ciiclo'cd in n subicmneous dwelling, 
called I’nlfilpuri, eiidtiith of great nntiquit), intliin the walls of the fort of Allnlih- 
bfid 


’ This accords with \1 Tlinitii’s originnl Arabic, hut there is some uiinccounlable 
error [The Arabic acrsioii of Itnshldu-d dm sa}3 simplj "from licneo to the 
Ganges," but this docs not mend tlio matter] 

‘ Perhaps the Ishiiid of Karin Tint, now nlireaintcd into Kniilit, near Jlirz&pur 
® "M Remand rends Onharhnr [The inilal letters Ur nro clear in nil tlio copies, 
the third letter is u, in the 1 I Librar) M S , and the finnl r is also avnnting in that 
and m the R M MS The true reading is probablj given m the Lucknow cope 
avhich has ITrlhrir, meaning in nil likelihood, Onssa ] 

' JI Rcinnud rends Oiirdahe«chbnu [but tbe final k is clear in nil om copies] 
bee Lassen, /mf Altcrthums! imde,l 18G 

" This IS a cry obscure [Our MSS differ in seacral points — the text gwenisn 


litcnil translafion of the Persian ' — ^ u' J 

\jj — MS B reads for adds aftei 

and for tlio lost u bns The reading of C is ' 


en 


gsrl^ j Lsery ] ^ Eciunud translates it thus 

sun ant les bords do la mcr ct on so dingoantacrs TOnont, h travers Ics provinces 
auxqucllcs confluent maintcuaut les dtats du roi Djour , la prennbro do ccs pronnccs 
cst Druaida 
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foit’v Flora thonco to Kdnji,* thirty, to Maha, forty, to Knnak,* 
tliu-ty , winch 18 the remotest point. 

If you go from Bdn, on tho banks of the Ganges, in an easterly 
direction, you como to Ajodh, at tho distance of twenty-five para- 
sangs thence to the groat Benares,’ about twenty Then, turning, 
and taking a south-easterly course from that, you como, at tho 
distance of thirty-five parasangs, to Sharudr ,‘ thence to Putaliputra/ 
twenty , thence to Mangfri, fifteen , thence to Champa,'^ thirty , 
thence to Dukampiu, fifty, thence to tho confluence of the Ganges 
Avith tho sea at Gangu Sagar, thirty 

In gomg from Kanauj to tho cast you como to Jldlf Ban,’ at tho 
distance of ten parasangs , thence to Duknm, forty-ft\e , thence to 


’ [Iv&nclii or Conjeverara ] 

* [5ISS A and if apparently have “ Karand but C has Kutol Hcinnud 
bas “ Kounalta," and this is supported by MS D 

* [.< has ^ ^ ^ 

‘ ['fhe first edition bad Sarwfira, but Rcinnnd has “ Sebarouar ’ which is doubtless 
right, — MSS A and B say \j where the ha may or may not bo a pwpo- 

Kition The Arabic makes It part of the name ^1] This may, perhaps, 

mean the country beyond the Saiyd, tho name by which Gorakhptir is now locally 
knomi to the people about Benares, and hence tho name of one of the most populous 
tnhes of Brahmans Snrwfir is an abbreviation of SarjOpfir, “the other side of the 
Sarju ’ So Pfiradas is used in the Poianic lists to represent people who live btyaath 
the Indus, just as to wipo is used in the Pcnplus of tho Errthrcan sea to signify the 
ports beyond the straits In Plutarch (CamMit, C 21,) an expression exactly 
equivalent occurs, wapi ahr ■aoraphv “ the other side of the mcr " 

® [So in tho first edition Beinand has “ Patalypotra,” A has^ 

B has X -3 Ub, C ** probably intended for Plitnlt 

pattan ] 

* [So m the first edition , Beinand has “ Ihanbab ,” A ani B C A-.-w ] 

r This IS the name by which Bhn is called in this passage As there are several 
other towns of tho same name in the neigbbonrhood, this may have been a distinc- 
til e title given to the new capital The combination is by no means improbable, 
for as Bfcri means “a garden," and M&U “ a gardener,” the words are frequently 
coupled together The two names occur m conjunction, in a common charm for the 

bite of a wasp Remand has simply “Bary," A (_^b 

C Jb ] ' 
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tlio laiigiloin of iSillipf,' ten , lliciicn <o tlio cil} of Blnit," twelve , 
thence foi two Iniiulred jnn'^nngs it is called Tilnt, wdieio the men 
nre a on hlick, and fl'il-nosed like the Tinks It cxteiidB to the 
inonnlains of Kanirn ’ to the hen and to Nfjiid 'I’nnellei-s in this 
ihreclion i opart that froinp; to the loft hand tow irds the cast, avliich 
is the conntiw of Tihot, one arriaes at Nipil at tw eiitj' pamsangs 
diht nice, all on the a‘-cont * 

From Nipil to lllnitosir- is thirta da^s’ loiimej, which implies 
a dislanco of ahont eighty parasang'- Thcio are many ascents 
and descents 'riiero on ictoiint of the htccji and nigged roads, 
Ihca ciri\ hnrdens on the hlionlders Bndges nio hiiilt in sea oral 
places and the rners nin in deep channels a hundred jards helow 
the surface of the hills Thej ma that in those places there arc 
stags with fom c^cs, and acr\ hoaiitifnl 

Bluitcsar is the firhl citj on the horders of Tibet Tlicro the 
language, costume, and ajiponrnnco of the people are ditlorent 
'nieiico to the top of the highest mountain, of aahich we spoke at 
the hcginning, is a distance of twonti parasangs From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and lliiid hi ick 

From Kanui], in traaelhng south-east on the western side of tho 
G ingcs, a oil come to laj dioti at a distance of thirty parasangs, of 
aahich thecapitil ih Kajuriha'' In that conntra are the tw'o forts 

' This m IV tic the Silliet Shfilijnh&npur of the Gorakhpur distnct, near the 
Onndak In that ca5c, Tilut would correspond avith Tirhut 

' [So in MS D , Rcinaud hiw Uhot, A and C ngreo in rending 
J} hns nn cntirch ditfcrcnt name i_,— 1 

3 [Tlio MSS C and D ngreo aaath Remand in reading Khmru, for K&mrAp, 
which IS no doubt nght A and H have and the first edition had 

“Mem’] 

1 [Tins passage is not in A nor in tho old version from tho Indian MSS , hut it 
ifi given ha Rcinaud ] 

“ M Rcinaud reads Ylioutyschcr , the same rending occurs at p 40 

“ This IS no doiiht tho Knjwnrft of Ibn llntutn, “ at which there is a lake about n 
mile in length, and round this are temples in avhich there are idols ’’ (p 1G2) Its 
real name is Knjrai, on the hanks of tho Ken, between Chnttcrpur and Pnnnn, said 
to have been Tounded by tho great parent of tho Chnndcl race Tho Kingdom of 
which It 18 the capital, is oiidcntly the Chi-chi-to of tho Chinese trai oilers 
Tlic mined temples at KnjrfiS are of great antiquity and interest Thej are 
desenbed in tho Mahohn Snmn, and there wnd to have been built by Hamoti upon 
the occasion of her having held a Banda jng, or pemtontinl sacnfico She had com- 
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of Gwalmr and Kdlinjar ‘ Tl)cnco io Dh.'il,’ of wliidi tlic ckipital 
IS Bitun to tlie kingdom of Kankyu’ and Knnkara is hvcnty para- 
saugs Tlionco to Asm , tlicncc to Eana^,r^s‘ on tlic shore of the sea 
From Kanaiij, in travelling soutli-wost, you come to A'si,‘ at 
the distance of ciglitccn paraaangs, to Sahina,' sticntecn, to 
Chandni,’ eighteen , to Enjaiiri,'* liftecn , to Narana’ the capital of 


mitted a faux pni vilh the moon in Immnn shape, and as a self imposed pamsh- 
ment for her indiscretion, hold a Banda jng, a part of -which ccrcmonj consuls in 
sculpturing indecent representations on the nails of temples, and holding up onos 
foibles to the disgust and ndicnlo of the world Ilamoli -was tho daughter of 
Ilcmrtij, spinlual advisor to Indraji, Gaharwfir Pfijfi of Benares 
* There haic been lately some speculations hararded about the fort of Kihnjar 
not being older that a u 1206 BirOnfs mention of ils strong fort in hu time 
makes it two hundred jears older, and still leaves its ongin indefinite (See Journal 
A S B lUo 188 p 172) - [A and 2J have Dh&lS ] 

s [Rcinaud has, “ On amve an'si u Dhal dont la capitalc est Bitoura Le pnnee 
do CO pays est maintcnant Kankyou On comptc do Ifi au rojaume do KnniSakara, 
twenty parasangs ” There is no mention of a pnnee m our raana'cnpts, tho name 


may bo either personal or local —A says \jj 

j B agrees, but gives the names 

yiS C has _j JliJ ] 

* [Remand has “ Oupsour” and “Banaouus,"— the first edition had “ ITsfir” and 


“ Bhawas ’’ A 


andi? havo^\^^^ 


i\^ C has Banavhsl was the 

"Wilson e MacL Coll 


name of the capital of the Kndamba dynasty m tho Dekhm 
Introd ] 

* M Reinaud says, -without doubt this is tho name of the town ordinarily -wntten 
Hast If Honsi of Hanfina, as it appears, is meant, it neither corresponds -with the 
distance nor direction Tho nuns of Asi, or more correctly Asnl, are on tho hanks 
of the Ganges It is mentioned m tho T&rikh-i Tarolnf, and is tho place to which 
the R&jti of Kananj sent bis treasnro for sccirnty when ho was attacked by the 
Ghonan General, Kntbu-d din Tbak 

« [£7 has Sahalainfi ] ’ This is evidently meant for Chanderi 

® [So in Remand and tho first edition, A has or ^ 

] 


* [EUiot read tho name “Naraya” and "Niraya” Remand has “BazSna," bat 
he adds — “lo mannsent porto on quelqncs cndroifs Warana ” JIS A is tolerably 
consistent in reading Barfma, B , 0, and JJ are generally -without points, hut C 
has Nartma m one place, and J) TarSno, Remaud s translation differs, — It pro- 
ceeds, “ Cette villo est cello qne nos compatnotes, appellent Karayana , comme eUc 
a 6t6 detmite, les habitants so sent transports dans un lien pins recnl6 ” HarSna 
IS probably a contraction of N firhyana and the nght name Sir H Elliot considered 
it “ one of the most interesting places in the Horth-Westem provinces to identify uj 
the pages of Bir6nl, on account of its hemg so frequently mentioned" as a point of 
dopartuie of several Itineraries He thought it to he represented by tho modem 
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Guzeiut,’ eighteen 'V\Tion the capital of Gu/erdt was destroyed, 
the inhabitants lomovcd to a toivn on tho frontier" The distance 
between Naiana and Mihura is tho same as between Mahura and 
Kanatij, that is tiventj'-ciglit paiasangs 
In going fioin M ihiua to T/jain, you pass tliroiigh several neigh- 
bouring villages, nt no gieatei distances from one another than five 
paiasangs^ Tiom Mahura, at tho distance of tlui't3r.fi-ve parasangs, 
you come to a large town called Dudhi , thence to Bas,hui,* seven , 
thonco to Mahabalastiiu,'* five This is the name of the idol of that 
place Thoneo to Ifiain” rune, tho idol of which place is Mahdkal 
Thence to Dhar,'’ six paiasangs 


I^^nrwnr, nnd entered into details to support this vicm , but he vas unable to account 
for its being called the cnpitnl of Guzerht Gouoral Cunningham takes another new, 
nnd says, “ In inj fourth Report I have identified Guzerht with Bnirlit, or the ancient 
Mats) a Bnirht was tho capital, but it was also used for the name of tho countia, as 
for instance by Hwen Tsang, who calls it Po-h-yc-to-lo Firishtn gares tlieso two 
names ns Knriut and Nfirdin, which, he says, were two hilly tracts, OTomin by 
Jiinbraud of Ghnzni Now Guzorht and Knnht are only slight corruptions of Bniriit, 
when written in Porsmn characters , and Ntirdin nnd Nnrfmn are still slighter nltem- 
tions of Nhrfiynnn, which is tho name of n town to the north-cast of Bairfit, about 
twelve miles llatlium is said to ho equidistant from Kanauj and from Narhnn, 
which agrees with this identification ” General Cunningham proceeds " Ast is on 
tho Jumna below the junction of the Chumbul, nnd therefore a favourable pomt for 
crossing Sniiim I take to ho Suhnnia, n very ancient town thirty miles to the north 
of Gwnhor, nnd which is said to have been the capital of the country in former days 
Its nuns cover several square miles Chandra I take to be Hindou, and Rfijfion is 
stiU known by tho same name It vnU ho found between Hindou and Bairfif, to tho 
north of tho BCin Gangn nver ” — Cmminghom, MS Note ] 

• [A writes this i ~ ] 

^ [A andi? have C jjJj, the first edition translated it, 

“ a new town ” Tho town of Huddda f] 

3 [So it stands in tho first edition m accord With A1 Blrunl, but there is an 
omission m A nnd C , tho former makes tho distance to DddhS five parasangs, and 
tho latter, thirty parasangs ] 

■* [So in A Remand has “ Bamhonr tho first edition hnd, “ Bnfhdr” 5 and 
C have “ Mfiluim ”j 

® [“ Bhnylesan,” in Remand , kinhabhalcshn m first edition , Bahhhnlistfin in A , 
nnd M has the same in tho first mstauco, but m the second the first letter may bo m , 
0 has BahUlnsfin hero and Bahfibalashn bolow It says “ Bnlas&n’ is tho name of 


tho 


idol ^ 


1,..1 1 . J — Mahfibalasttin has been selected as being 


probably intended ibr tho Sanskrit Mahdbalasthnn ] 

® [Tho first edition bad Ujnin, nnd so has MS C 


Eeinaud has “Ardyn ” A 


has 


andi) y^j'3 


[So in Bfruni, in first edition, nnd in J3 , A 
Persian onginnl of which was probably ^\jb J \j ] 


has G ha3^ljsj[)j tho 
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Sotitb, from Narana at fifteen parasangs distance lies Meivar/ 
■vvhicti lias tlie lofty fortress of Chitor ' From tlie fortress to DhAr, 
the capital of Maliva, twenty Ujam is to the east of DMr, at the 
distance of mne parasangs From Ujam to MahAbalastAn,’ which is 
in Malwd,* ten. From DhAr, gomg sonth, yon come to Mahumahra/ 
at the distance of twenty parasangs , thence to Kundakt,® twenty , 
thence to NamAwar on the banks of the Nerbadda,® ten , thence to 
Biswar,^ twenty, thence to Matdakar,® on the banks of the Go- 
davery, sixty parasangs 

From Dhdr southwards to the nver Nerbadda,® nme , thence to 
Mahrat-des (the country of the Mahrattas), eighteen , thence to 
Konkan of which the capital is Tina, on the sea shore, twenty-five 
parasangs 

I This would appear to be the correct reading M Eein and translates “Mycar 
est lo nom d un royanme oO se trouve la fortresse de Djatraonr ” [This is a most 

doubtful mme A has B <J K ^ ^ 

orait the mrao of the fort, but C and J? ^ 

* Perhaps Chilsa is alluded to There are many mins in its neighbourhood well 
worth examination, ns at Udegir, Saoheh, Khuch KherS, and Piplea BijolJ There 
are other places on the upper Betwa where extensive ruins are to be seen, as Erta 
Odipiir, Patbiri, anciently called Bfmagar, Ghehnspdr and Bhojpiir 

* [This accords witb A1 Bir&nl There is some confusion m the MSS A reads — 

G says, yU 4U>- J V-yl 

‘ edition ] This may hare some connection with 

the Matmiynrpur, or Mattinagar, of the inscription found at Eannode, in which a 
prmcc IS represented as “ ropopulating this long desolate city Journal Aiiatie 
Somly Beiiffat, lilo 183, p 108G * [Eeinnud has “ Kondouhou ”] 

1 [So the first edition, and so Eeiuaud , the latter adds, “ Albyrouny i cent 
Xarmnda qui est la forme Sansknte ’* The Nerbadda is no doubt intended, though 
our MSS arc very vague and discrepant A has ^ 

Choi mi. B Joy ] 

1 [So in first edition, Ecinand has “Albosponr,” A and B have 
(BiEwnr), r has^ ^.,..i 

* [Tins reading accords with Remand B, and with MS C MS A has no points, 
J) has Mntdahar or “ Maadhar,’ and tho first edition had “ Mundgir ”] 

* [“'o m the first edition and probably right Ecfnand has “Nyrnyyah,” A and 

B have \ C has ] 
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[^Ilcrc follows the dcscnplion of the Mhtnoceros and Sarahha, which 
agrees with the otignial Arabic of Al Biruni, and need not he trans- 
lated til this place The Bhnoceros ts called Karhadan in the original, 
and appears to he the same as the Kaprd^wvov of JEhan, Hast An 
XFI 20, 21 The Sarahha is called Shaidawut tii the Persian, and 
Sharaudut in the Arabic MS ] 

Abu Hflidn stutes that from Nardna, in a soutb-west direction, lies 
Anbalwara’, at a distance of Bixtj’’ parasangs , tbeuce to Sonmat, on 
tbo sea, fifty From Anhahvara, towards the south, to Lardes,^ of 
wducb the capitals aro Baliruj and Dbaujur,^ forty-twro These are 
on the shoic of the sea, to the east of Tana 

West from Narana^ is Multan, at the distance of fifty parasangs ,. 
thence to Bhdti,* fifteen South-east from Bhati is Arur,° at a dis- 
tance of fifteen parasangs Bhatf is situated betaveen two mans of 
the Indus Thence to Bahmanu Mansura, twenty , thence to Loha- 
rdn(, the embouchmo of the rivei, thirty parasangs 

From Kanaiij, going north, and turmng a little to the west, you 
come to Sharashiiraha,’ fifl}" parasangs Thence to Pmjor, eighteen 
parasangs That place is on a lofty hfil,® and opposite to it, m thu 


' [So read by Rcinaad and Elbot A Las and , -B 

C and A ^ .\ Nabalwfira ib only another form of the name ] 


= See Lassen, ^ I tic/n i/t,/ (f K d Morgcnl I 22/ [LCita desa in Sarsknt 
and the Lance of Ptolemy "Wo have a copper-grant made b\ the R&ja of this 
country in A D 812 See Jour Beng A 5,Apnl, lS3a, Jour BAS nn icj 


’ [Roinaud has “ Rahanhoiir ” A and B hare and C has 

The letters m and h are liahlo to be confounded that Elbot s reading is probably 
right ] 

< See note 9, page 68 

“ [So read by Reiuaud and Elbot. A has and c[_, > B 0 

" Sr " > '^1 

^\p, A The ‘ Pania,’ of the other geographers ] 

« [^ hns.,[, i? L'.l, -D ,..l Alor] 


[Elliot reads “ Sirshwah ,” Remand “ Schir'charhah , ’ A has B 

tAsjAijA, "Tim Is certainly Sir'uwah, an c’i 

famoiis plaee where both Taimur and Baber hfited —Cunningham ] 

This is not correct with refereni.e to modem Pinjorc, which is m a to—W -r — - 
southern side of the Hills 
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plnniK, iH llio cifj 'J'liilni^nr,' llinur (o Dnlun/Ilii,' lli<' cnpifnl of 
Jolimdlmr, mid n( Uio Ini'-o of a inoimfam, oi'jlifoon , {lunoc to 
Tliili'nsnrda, oiio Jiimdud,'’ (honfo tnuarda tlio -wta), to Liddn, 
thirfooii, (lionco (o (]if fort of if ip^ii i, oifilit , tin nr f , to^\nrd8 the 
north, to Knshinfr, t\\en(}-rivo paras in;;*) 

J'’roni Knnaiii, fonards llto nr*>r(, to Dvinnti, is ton parasnngs, 
tlicnco to (hill ‘ ton, lln-ine to All ir,‘ fm, llinior* to'\rfrat, fen, 
llionco, arross tho Jninna, to J’nnfjuit, ion, ihriior in J\!iilhnl,‘ ten , 
tlienco to Fnnani, 1< ii 

In goni;; norlli \sost from flir* hillor plnct* in Ard-linr," nino para- 
hangh, tlniicc to ][ii|inr,‘' fik , (liomo to MandIiiiKur,° flio capital of 
fjoliftwar,*'’ on the oast of the inei Jrlasa, eight, thenro to the nver 

' [So read tij Rrinnud (ind LlhW yi C 

- Tins IS doiilitiras Delinifin, wtiieli, as are learn from rraenl Ia«lorian«, aw lilt 
nncicnt nnnio of ^fl^pur, In fore it aaas tiinnprrd bj Jnlifmefr, in lionoar of \fir Jobtn 
RcRatii hurpilr is tioaund (he Ikis , bill tli it aiould not nifi el llic identification, for 
the tiulhor sajs mcrclj Jfilnndbar, not the Do'ib, or Jntcramnin of JtJandhar 
[So nccordaig to llcinnud nnd 1 lliol ^ has JJ f 

AitKikil) Here (lie Persian prepontion fd lias probabl} been incorporated 

antli the imnio ns id ] 

^ [JJio number “ tea,” is garen bj Roinniid, Llliot, nnd JIS J? A ears “100,” 
-P lias j probably intended for C omits the number ] 

* [So read by Pcinaud, nnd prnbnbh ngbt 1 lliol nnd AIS J) have Gala 
A has ^ and C ] Porlmps Ilfij Glifit nmr bo meant All the other 

places mcnioncd in this paragraph nrc extant to this day 

[The Arabic hero adds tho Persian nnmcml of the distance {dah t= 10) to the 
name, making it ] 

1 [So read by Flhot Heinand has “Koutayl” A nnd JO liavo i ‘ ^ 

and-® ] 

’ [Tlio JISS nil ngreo in making taro aroris, Arat-hOr The Arabic again 
adds tbo numeral of tho distance (n«A=9) to tho name— making it Arat-hOinah 

^ idUj 1 J 

® [-d If H 

" [Rcinnud reads “ Maydahoukour” Tlic only difTcronco m our AfSS is that J 
substitutes S for Jf as tho first letter] Tho plnco is mentioned in Blrainfs Kiniln 
and by Bnihnkt who calls it “ JlandknkOr " 

10 [So according to Elliot Bcinniid has “ Louheonr (Labor) ” A has 

and S jjX ! G J 
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Cl) iiidi iln (r))))i11>), }nohp, llienoo if> the Jnilnm, on thc^^csto^ 
llie it,' (’ii;;l)t( fii tlioncc to WiiIuikI, cipil il of Ivnndnli'ii, west 
of (ho fciiid uhiih (ho ji\fof;;h ils till Kari) iii<:^, (\\cn(y , tliciicc to 
P-'islCiw ir fourtooii (hoiito to Piimlmr,' (litcen , (liciico to Kiilnil, 
(moIxo, (Imico (o (Ili(i/iii)i, so^cnleon 

KT=hinir'’ is ^l^lII(^ hui roiindod Jij lofty nncccssiblo hills niul 
liro ul ik serfs on (ho onst nml soii(h it is lioidciod liy ITiiul , on 
(ho MOsi 1)\ Kiiijjs, of nhoin (ho Heirs'll nro I’liLui Slmh, (hen ShaL- 
II in Sh ill, 111(1 nhh in* !^h ih, c\(onflnig to the frontiers of Badnhh- 
ph in , on (Ik north, mid parfh on (he oast, h-^ (ho Tin hs of Chin 
mid 1'iln I 

IVoni (he iiioiintain of Bhtifesir io Kashnnr, across (he country 
of Tibet IS in irl\ 100 jni isaiigs llio jieople of Kishimr do not 
nd ' on qii idriijicds, but iro eiiried on men’s sliouldcis in a Kati'it, 
■nhkli resembles a throne The sonants of the Goiornment are 
nhnas on the ilcrt, and natch (he passes and stiongliolds of (ho 
coiiulry Tho^ do not allow strangers to enter the country, evcopt 
b\ ones ind twos This jnohibition extends o\cn to Jews and 
Uindiis, how tlnncannii} oin* else jyiin admittance The jnincipal 
entrance is at llirihin,'' half wa> between the Sind and Jailam 
From (hat place to the bridge, nl the confluence with the Jailam 

' [Tim IS no {huht the Itcnti fteimml hnJ “Bcnil,” nnd Flhot “ Bchat " 
A lios LitUor ‘ Mfinil ’ or Bill it, (7 tins ‘ Miiut, and il “J[fi-ba\nt” 

! [• DiiiI)our,’ licinaud “ flinur, ’ Llhol iii yt nnd B C 

^ JIciilioM of Knslinilr occurs in anotlior part of llio worL, nliicli contains little 
tlint 13 not noticed licrc llic author adds that in Kashmir Micro is ii citj- called 
JKimharkn, lii mIikIi there nro 3, GOO, 000 inhabitants, and that it was built 2,000 
ttais ago That the tnllci nns forimrl) tnclro hundred tears under nntcr, ulion, 
at the entreaties of Cnsip [Kns}apaJ, the 0111101:51 found their uaj to the sea, niid the 
vnllcs bcciiiio liabitnblc 

* [These names according (0 Keinaud nnd Elliot nro “ Bilor, Shnkiibn, and 
DOklmn " MSS A nnd iJ ninko the first distinctly “ThkOr, ’ but JO has“Bil]0r" 
Ji male the second “ Shal bfm ” T ho third is in ^ nnd iJ , in C , 

nnd in i) Sec Jaubert's Edrisi, pp 479, 483,490] 

i— ’ ^ 

® [“ Borberhnn," Beinaiid “ Barhlihn," Elliot A nnd B hare j or 

sajs “ Babar-khtnn, or ‘tigers house,’ tho name of tho 

land on tho north of tho ancient Tania, whero Buddha gave his head to the starving 
tiger It 13 on tho high road to Kashmir ” — Cunningham ] 
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of llic Ku^in and Mamlmn,' a\1iic1i Jlow from (lio monnhin^ of 
Siinmilan,’ m jnms'mnjs Tlirnce arrnc, at a dislanco of 
fiAC dajH loiirnev, a( a d( file (liroii^li ^\lll(h (In runs 

At tlio end of tile defile lies I)n\aru-1 Mir^id, on Imtli vidcs ol 
the rncr 'I'licrc the Jailain enGr*! (he ]dain«, and tnriiH towards 
Adashtan,’ the cipitil of Kashmir, idiieli i( rnflas at i distant c of 
two da'SH’ (oiiriK V The Lit\ of Kashmir js four parisanqs from 
Adnchtan It is Imilt on both Imiks of the .Tailam on wliidi thea 
arc nmn bridges and bo its The Foiirce of tin' Jail im is in the 
mountains of llarniahiit,' neir llio sonne of the Gnngss Tins 
mountain is impassable on aecoiint of the ovcecding cold, for the 
snow iic\fr molts, oxen A\hen the him is m f'ancer or Lro On the 
other Ride of it lies M du Ciitn i » , great Chin Aftrr the Jaihm 
has left the mountains it roiclus Adaslil in in two ihxs Tour 
pans mgs from that, it cxjiandfi into a lake a pan«ang square on 
tho boalcrs of whidi there is muth ciiltnatioii, and a dense popiila 
tion It tlion leax cs tho 1 iko, and enters another defile near the 
cit} of Uslik.ir i * 

Tho Sind rises m tho mountains of Amak,® on tho borders of the 

* [So read bv Flliot Remand Ins “Ko'iry ct X ibry ' the llr't syllable of 
Mfimhan was doubtless taten os meaning •' natcr, a reading favounsl bv our Arabic 

jMS 0, wliicb says lj.UuAU The USS £, and J) have 

F?, D ^ The name must therefore be a> 

Elliot reads it, unless Rnshidu-d din niisiook A1 Rinlnl s text,] 

- [Slltik in first editioD Ji has , *01 . J 

® JI Rcinaud reads Addasbtan and Cnpt A Cunningham identifies it with 
Pandntan, tho local corrupt form of Pur&nhdUistbfina, tho “old chief city” Jotir 
As Soe Benq No ctxvxan p 07 

* JI Remaud has Unzmakout Ilnr-JIukut, meaning the cap of liar, or JIabk 
Deo, IS a better reading [Ifcma-kOta is the correct one See ante p 46, and 
JVilsou s Vtsliuii jpnraiia p 1G8 ] 

* [“ This must bo Husbka-puri which still exists near Baibmula — Ilwcn Tsang’s 
* Hushkara ’ Cumnngbam ] 

® [ITmab m first edition, and Onnnnnk according to Remand All our JISS 
agree m reading ainrrt or atna/ “ Phis is apparently tho Tibetan or fft/a naa, pro- 
nounced Ganak, which means the * Black Plains, and is the name for Chinese 
Tartary where the Indus actuallv rises Arrowsnuth s m ip gives ‘ Guinnak, capital 
of Chinese Tartary ’ " — Ctmiiuighain.j 
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Tiirki'^li country Pa'^snig hy the inoHnlams of Bilur' and Slmmflim, 
it rcadio'! in t\\odl^s journey tho country of tlio BhutaNrirf- Turlcs, 
from mIio‘ 50 oncm icliincnl'! and depredations ilic Kaslimiiians suffer 
great dislies'; "Wliooier fraacis along tlio left bank of tlio river 
will find villages and towns wlucli are close to one anotlici on tbo 
south of tho cipilil and ns far ns tho inountam Ltrjal/ v\hich re- 
sembles Dam iwand, between which and Kashmir* there is a distance 
of two ]>arasangs It can alwajs bo seen fiom the boundaries of 
Kishmtr ind Lohiw u Tlio fort of B ijgin is to tho south of it, 
and Lahur, than winch there is no stronger fort, is to tho west At 
a distance of three jiara'iangs^ is Baiawari, where merchants carrj’- 
on imah tnfiic, and it forms ono of the boundaries of Ilind on tho 
north On the lulls to tho west of it is tho tribe of Afghans, w'ho 
c\tend to the 1 uid of Sind 

On tho south of that tube is tho sea, on the shore of winch tbo 
first citv is Ti/, tho ea^utal of Mnknni The coast trends to tho 
south-east, fill it reaches Debal, at the distance of fortj jiansangs 
Between these two cities lies tho gulf of Turin 

O O O O O O 0 

After traversing tho gulf vou come to tho small and big mouths 
of the Indus , then to the Bawarij, who are pirates, and are so called 
because thev coinniit their depredations in boats called Baira ' Their 
cities are Kach and Somnat From Debal to Tulishar" is fiftj para- 

' JL^ ] 

• [“ Bhotvnwarf’' in fir=t edition *‘Bha(jouryan” Ecinnud ji lias 

^ [" Lfiijik” in first edition nnd in MS D “ KelnnljcL" Bcmnnd All tho 
other MSS read “ LCnjal " Tlic Knlfirchal of p 4(3 j 

■* [Bcinaud, Dliot, nnd MS C ngreo m reading Knshnifr, hut ^ hast 

and 19 

[A Ews “ a parasang , i? two or three pomsangs Tlio others agree in reading 
“ tlirec 

' iDarijn > see note on tho word Barge in the Appcnduc ] 

■ [Bemaud has “ TounUjscher,” and Elliot reads “Ttillshar" A has 

1 } yhJy, ] 


TOL 1 


6 
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Bangs , to Loliar^nt, twelve , to Baka, twelve , to Kacli, the country 
producing gum, and bdrdriid^ (nver Bhader), six, to Somndt, four- 
teen , to Kambdya, thirty , to Asdwal,® two days’ journey , to Bahrdj, 
thirty , to Smdan, fifty to Sufdia, six , to Tana, five There you 
enter the country of Ldran, where is Jaimur,® then Malia,* then 
Kdnjl, then Darud,' where there is a great gulf, m* which is Sm- 
kaldlp, or the island of Sarandtp In its neighbourhood is Tanjdwar, 
which IS m rmns, and the king of that country has built another 
city on the shore, called Padmdr,'’ then to Umalnd,’ ten, then to 
Eameshar, opposite to Sarandtp, from which it is distant by water 
twelve parasangs From Tanjdwar to Bameshar is forty parasangs , 
from Bameshar to Set Bandhdl, which means the bridge of the sea, 
is two parasangs — and that band, or embanlcment, was mode by 
Bam, son of Daarat, as a passage to the fort of Lank.® It consists of 
detached rook separated by the sea 

1 [So tratmljitod by Elliot Eeinaud bos “patne du Mocl, et b Baraoua, sn 
parasangs,” and he adds a noto upon the position of tho " Chateau dc Baraoua 
qui se trouTMt i uno portde do flbohe aeulement de Soumenht ” The text, hovrevcff) 
says that tho distauce of Somnht is fourteen parasangs MSS A , B > and J) bare 

^ 3 ^ 1 ? ^ 

J B&WBrfil must be taken mth muknl (bdelhum), 

and 18 ondcntly the name of some staple production It occurs again in tbe 
next page in the ohsorvations on the trade of Guzerht MS A says 

B TnncB ahghtly, saying- 

The jirabio version of C is ^ Ji&- La j 

or halm, is perhaps intended ] 

s [Ahmad&b&d —Bird’s Otizerdi, 187 J 

s [Saimur appears to he the place intended It is nopoed by all the other geo 
gnipheTB See Kozwfnf^Mst, p 97, and noto A in Appendix ] 

andB C aAj, B (SJj ] 

0 [So in all tho MSS Roinaud says “Dravnea,” for which Darud is probably 
intended ] 

® [Elhot reads “ Dlkrbas ” Eeinand has " Pandnar ” MSS A and B navo 
G has o®'! B jb-M ] 

1 [So according to EUiot, hnt “ Oumalnara,” according to Eeinand Heitbor 

give any distance, but MS says, “ten ” Tho words arc li, 

being evidently a blunder for XT The Arabic Tcrsion varies a httlo, Between 
this c Pndmtir) and tho first (town) ten parasangs After that is tlmalntir ] 

* [A has (7 and i) confounding it with tho Ganges ] 
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TvrelTO pai-asangs fiom tliat place, in an eastern duechon, lies 
Kalikand, tvIucIi is the mountain of monkeys ' 

[iBcrc follows an account of these monkeys, of some of the eastern 
t stands, and of the latny season ] 

Multan® and Ucli are suLjeot to DeUi, and the son of the Sultan 
of Dehli IS the governor There is a road from hence by land as 
well as by the shore of the sea to Griizeiiit, which is a large country, 
withm which are Kanib/iya, Somnat, Kankan, Tdna, and several other 
cities and towns It is said that Guzerat comprises 80,000 flounshing 
cities, villages, and hamlets The mhabitants are nch and happy, 
and dm mg the four seasons no less than seventy different sorts of 
1 OSes blow in this country The crops which grow m the cold season 
derive their vigour fiom the dew When that dries, the hot season 
commences, and that is succeeded by the ramy season, which makes 
the eoi’th moist and verdant Grapes are pioduced twice duimg 
the year, and the strength of the soil is such, that cotton plants 
grow hko willows and plane-trees, and 3 neld produce ten years 
running The people aio idolaters, and have a kmg of their own 
Somnat, which is the name of the idol of that place, is a temple and 
place of worship foi the people of all parts of Hmd, and Hmdu 
idolaters come to it from gieat distances Many of the more deluded 
devotees, m peiformance of their vows, pass the last stag6 orawhng 
-along the ground upon their sides, some approach walking upon 
their ancles and never touch the ground with the soles of their feet,’ 
others go befoie the idol upon their heads The men of KambSya 
brmg tribute fiom the chiefs of the island of K(s Sugar from 
Malwa, badiu (balm),^ and baladi are exported m ships fiom the 
coasts of Guzeiat to all countries and cities Beyond Guzerat are 

' [“ Knlmnknnd” m MS D ] Tins appears to be tlie Kanhar of Dr Leo, and its 
dcscnption ns being a mountain of raonkojs shows that bis conjectures about the 
ostuan of Bdziita is correct Jin Batuto, p 187 

EnsbMu-d Dm bore evidently leaves Abu Eibfib, and writes from information 
obtained indcpondcntlv [Tbe remainder of this chapter is left out of MS D, 
which enters abruptly on another subject , the contmuation of this being lost or 
misplaced ] 

’ [This sontenoo is found in the Arabic version only ] 

* [J&dnr in B See note in p 06 ] 
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Knnlcnii nnd Tann, bojond tliom ll»o cojinlrj of 3rnlf])/tr, ’nJiiclt from 
tlio botmdniy of Knrobii' to Kulani,- is 300 pansnngi? m length 
Tlio mIioIo country producos tlio p.tn, in conseipionco of -which 
Indmns find it easy to Ino llioro, for tlioy aro ready to Bpond their 
arholo wealth upon that leaf There is iiuicli coined gold and silver 
there, which is not exported to any other place Tart of the tern- 
tory 18 inland, and part on the sea filioro They speak a mixed 
language, liko tho men of Khabdhk,’ in tho direction of Rum, whom 
they rcscinblo in many respects Tiio people are all Samants 
(Buddhists), and aiorship idols Of tho cities on tho shore tho first 
IS Sindabur, thou Fakniir, then tho country of IVIanjariir,* then tho 
country of IKK,’ then tho country of Sadarsa,’ then JangU, then 
Kulain Tho men of all thoso countries aro Samants After these 
comes tho country of Sanalik, -which compnses 125,000 cities and 
villages After that comes Alillw tin,' which means 1,801,000 m 
number About fort 3 ' 3 '-oara ago tho king of ATulwala died, and 
botwooii hib son and tho minister n contest arose, and after several 

' [So in tho first edition, and so m MS ^ JISS i? and C baxCjtS, 
and 80 has Bmtikiti ] 

’ “ Wo next catno into tho country of trnlnbfir, which is tho country of blacV 
popper Its length is a joumoy of two months along tlio shore from tho ishind of 
Smdhbfir to KClnra Tlio whole of the -way by Imd lies under tho shade of trees, 
and nt tho distance of every half mile thoro is a house made of wood, m which there 
aro chambers fitted up for tho reception of comers and goers, whether they bo Moslems 
or infidels ” 2in jBaiida, Lee, p 106 French version, A'oL IV p 71 

’ [A has, an evident blunder C ] 

* [Tho French version of Ibn Battita gives tho names of Smdlbfir, Fukanfir, 
Manjarfir, HSh, Jur-fnttan, Dih-fnttan, and Budd fattnn (\'ol TV p 109) Fatfan 
IS evidently the SansVnt paitanam (town), or ns now wntten patam or paliiam ] 
Abd-1 Fida notices SindabiSr, Manjardr, and Kdlam ManjarOr is tho Mangalore 
of tho present day, and the NayyapovB of Cosmos Indicopltnstes {Topograph 
Chr p 337 ) Casin quotes a manuscript in which it is called Mangalore ns early 
as the bcginmng of tho seventh century Sco SibUoik Stcurtal Tom II p 6 

“ [This IS tho reading of tho first edition of MSS U and O' , and of BintliH 
MS A , however, reads J --j which may possibly refer to tho Mapillas, as tho 
Musulmana of MalabCir aro called ] 

* [Such IS tho reading of MSS ^ and j9 C has fi^^ edition 

“ Tadorsn," and Umhlati J 

’ [So m ^ B has edition, and such 

appears to be the reading of Binhkitt ] 
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hnfllcs (licy ended wtli dividing tlio torntor}^ botvv een tliem The 
consccinenco is tint llieii onoinies ohlmned a footing, and aro always 
making llien incursions fiom different parts of Hind, and carrying 
oft goods and vnands, sugar, v\ mo, cotton cloths, captives, and great 
hoot^ ' But through tho great vv'calth of that country, no serious 
iipiiry IS done 

l\r abar," fiom Kulaiii to the countrj’- of Silawar,^ extends 300 pam- 
sangs along Iho shore Its length is tho same It possesses 

inanj cities and villages, of which little is known Tho king is 
called Dewar which means in tho IM’abar language, tho "lord of 
weilth” Lai go ships, called m tho language of China, “Junks,” 
bring vnious sorts of choice morchnndiro and clothes from Ohtn and 
iMachtn, and the countries of Hind and Sind Tho merchants export 
from iJI’abai silken stalls, aiomatic roots , largo pearls are brought up 
from tho sea Tho productions of this country aro named to ’Irak, 
Khuras'm, Syria, Bum, and Europe Tho coimtry produces rubies, 
and aromatic grasses, and in tho sea arc plenty of peails M’abar is, 
ns it were, tho koj" of Hind Within tho few last years Simdar 
Bandi was Dewar, who, with his thieo brothers, obtamed power m 
different directions, and Malik Takm-d din bin ’Abdu-r rnhmiin bm 
Jluhammadu-t Tibi, brother of Shaikh Jamnlu-d dm, vias his 
minister and adviser, to whom ho assigned tho gov'ornmont of 
Eatan, Mali Fatau, and Bivial,' and bccauso theio are no horses in 
M’abar, or rathei those which are there aro weak, it v\ ns agreed that 
every yeai Jamalu-d din Ibrahim should send to tho Dewar 1400 
strong Arab horses obtained fiom tho island of Kfs, and 10,000 
horses from all tho islands of Fnrs, such as Kattf, Lahsa, Bahrein, 
Humiuz, Kilabdt, etc Each horso is reckoned worth 220 dmars of 
red gold current 

o o o o o o o 

> It IS (lifflcult to sny ivhnt conntnes nro hero nionnt, hut it is probable that nllu- 
Bion IS made to tbo Lackadives and Maldives, tho names boin^ denved from numerals, 
and in both instances bearing a relation to these islands 

- [Tho const of Coromandel See Ihn Batouta, Indoi ] 

’ [2? has^j^A-., and Bin&kitljjlcW ] 

< [So pnntcd m tbo first edition from tho Indian MS A says ^ 

JjU.y -2 ^ j O ^ ^ 

BinCJati rends j (J^ ^ 
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In the year 692 a h (1293 a n ) the Dewar died, and his wealth and 
possessions fell into the hands of his adversaries and opponents, 
and Shaikh Jamdlu-d-din who suoceeded him, ohtamed, it is said, an 
accession of 7,000 bnllook loads of jewels, gold, etc , and Takin-d 
dm, accordmg to previous agreement, become his beutenant. o o o 

The people of the country ore veiy black by reason of their being 
near the equator There is a large temple called Lutar '■ 

o o o o o o o 

There are two courses, or roads, from this place , one leads by 
sea to Chin and Mdchbi, passing by the island of SiMn - It is four 
parasangs long, and four wide. It is parallel to the equator 

Sarandip is at the foot of the Judi® mountain, and is called in the 
language of Hind Samkdda-dfp (Smhaladip), t e the sleeping-place of , 
the lion, because its appearance is like a bon m repose,* and ns that 
etymology is not known to the common people, they call it Sarandip 
The whole of the country is exactly under the Lme Eubies and 
other precious stones are found there In the forests there are 
wolves and elephants, and even the Eukh is said to be there The 
men are all Buddhists, and bow to, and worship images 

The Island of Ldmuri,® which hes beyond it, is very large It 
has a separate king 

Beyond it lies the country of Sumutra [Sumatra],® and beyond 

1 [So in first edition ^ has ^ iPy* Bmfikitt jjjy ] 

* [A ® 0 BinUnti, ] 

s [All the MSS read Jfidi Sir H Elliot thought thus a miftako for JnniSM, 

“ sonthem.”] 

‘ Lassen, Ind AlUrih I 201 

5 According to the Shajrat Molayn and Marco Polo, Latnhn is one of the distnots 
of Sumatra, situated in the north-cost coast— converted by the Amhs into 
Ramry M Gildomoistor considers it to be the same as Eamnad {de Sei dnd , 
p 69) M Remand considers it to bo Manor {Fragmenit, p 123), M Dnlanner 
gives sororal reasons why it can be no whero else than in Sumatra {Jour 
4th Sot T Till 117, 200) It may ho presumed that the L&mOri of our author is 
the same place os is indicated by Lamhn oud Ramry There is at tho present day a 
largo island, caUed Ramry, off tho coast of Arracon, but that cannot well bo tho 
place indicated 

• This IS distinctly caUed a country (goildgat) id the Persian, hahd in tho Arabic 
It 13 usually said that modiroval ivntars coUed tho island of Sumatra by tho name of 
Java, and that Sumatra was one of its towns Java itself was called MdlJhva See 
Journal Amltgue, 4th Senes, Tom IX pp 119, 124, 244 
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that Dnrband Nia^’ ■\\hich is a clependcnoy of Java In tho moim- 
tanis of Ja^a sccnicd voocls grow In thoso islands aro several 
cities, of V Inch tho chief aro iVru, Barlnk, Daliuian, JaAa, and Bar- 
kudoz " The mountains of Java are 1 or}' high It is tho custom of 
tho people to puncture their hands and entiio body with noodles, 
valid then rub in some black substance to colour it 

Opposite Liinurf is tho island of Lakuinara,’’ which produces 
plenty of red amber j\Icn and vomoii go naked, ovcopt that the 
latter coi er tho pudenda with cocoaniit loaves They aro all sub- 
ject to tho Ku-an [Emperor of China ] 

Passing on from this you come to a continent called Jampa, also 
subject to the Ka-au Tho people ore rod and white 
Bojond that is Haitam,* subject also to tho Kd-an 
Beyond that is j\[aha Chin/ then tho harbour of Zaitun,' on 
tho shore of Chma sea," and an ofiicor of the Ku-an, entitled 

' CTlio Arabic rcrsion litw Dnrband Mentis ] This may bo Pula Nins, ivbicb 
Af AI Maury and Dulauricr, from independent observation, conccivo to bo the 
Al-Nevan of tho early Geographers Seo Journal Aiialigue, •ith Senes, Tom' YIII 
200, and Bulletin dc la Soeitle dc Oeog , Apnl, 1840 
- Thc»o cities, It will bo obscried, aro not conllncd to ono island Pariah is no 
doubt Tanjung Pariah, or Diamond Point, on tho north-east coast of Sumatra 
Barddoz [or Bukudur, ns tho Arabic MS gives it], vnthout any laolcnt metathesis 
ma) peril ips bo road Bcncoolon — tho Wnu-Kou-Lcou of tho Chinese {Nouv J A 
XI 54 ) Towards Papua is a largo island called jVru, but that is no doubt too 
distant for our author His city may bo tho metropolis of J ava according to Ptolemy 
— fX'O' ■re fitTp6iro\iv Ijvofia Apyvprjy tni toTj SvirpiKoTs ir^pairtp Gcog , VII 2, 29 
^ As this might casil) bo read Nicobar, allusion iiiaj be made to tlio islands of that 
name Tlio early Arabian Geographers and Idrisl seem to designate this group by 
the term I^anjabhlus 

* [So in the first edition, and bo in MS A B has G has 

and Binfikiti ^ ] 

“ Idrlsi calls this Simatu s Sin, situated at the extremity of tho empire “No 
city 13 equal to it, whether wo consider its greatness, tho number of tho edifices, the 
iraporlanco of its commerce, tho variety of its merchandize, or tho number of mer- 
chants which visit it from ditlorent parts of Indio.” Ibn al "Wardi says, “ It is the 
extreme eastern part which is inhabited, and beyond which there is nothing but the 
ocean " 

® A port in tho province of Fo-Kion Seo Marsden’s Marco Bolo, p 661 M 
Klaproth, Mem rcl d PAste Tom II p 208, and M Remaud, Relation det 
eoijages, Tom , II pp 26, 26 

’’ [This reading of tho first edition is supported by tho Arabic MS (7, which says, 
“After this is Chtn tho great” “flcr that tho harbour of Zaitun 

on tho shore of the sea of Ohlng The Persian MS A and Bmfilatf entirely omit the 
first sentence ] 
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Sliak,’ resides tliere Beyond that is KhnnsJii, m •wlucli the market- 
place^ IS BIX parasangs hrond, from winch it may Ijo judged how 
largo the place is It is subject to tho deputies of the Ku-iin, mIio 
are Jloghals, Jlusulrauns, Khitayans, and Gliiins lOiansaf’ is the 
capital 

Forty days journey from it lies Khunbalik,* tho capital of tho 
Phmnix of tho west — KaAn, Kiftg of tho earth ® 

With respect to tho other road which leads from UFabar by way 
of Khitai, it commences at the city of Kabal, tlicn proceeds to tho 
city of Kunju and Sunju, then to Km, then to Mali Fatan,* then 
to Kardariiyn, then to Hawnnun,’ then to Bakli,* then to Bijaldr,’ 
which, from of old, is subject to Dehh, and at this time one of tho 
cousins of tho SultAn of Dohli has conquered it, and established 
himself, having revolted agamst tho Sultan His army consists of 
Turks Beyond that is tho coimtry of Ratbdn, then Annan, then 
Zar-danddn," so called because tho people cover their tooth with gold. 


1 [So m first edition, and so in MS A MS C nnd BinfiTntt havo “ Sank ”1 
* [So in tho first edition MS A says “ n fort or tower " Binikitl says 


“a lake" 


The Arabic rersion says 


] 


* The onginal is J anks&i [in all the AISS except BmfikitS, who has KhonstiS], hnt 
there can ho no doubt the correct word is Khnnsa, which Ibn Batuta declares to be 
the lorg^est city ho had seen Marco Polo calls it Qninsai, nnd says it u without 
exception the most noblo city in tho world It was the capital of southern China, or 
Mahfi Chin Its present name is Hang-lchcou-fon, capital of the prownce of Tchc- 
Kiang Sec M Eeinaud, Relation dee Voyaget, Tom I pp cx , cxthi , and M 
Quatreradro, Sulotre dee Monyole, pp nxxvoi , i.xvxrx Ibn Batouta, IT 284 

* The Camholu of Slarco Polo, and the Pekin of the Chinese See Assemani, 
BiUioth Orient Tom III p 2, p 612 [Jbnbblik in nnd m Binfikiti ] 

n Lee Oneaux ei U> Flenre, 119, 220 Babisldn, v III p 260 

6 [The Arnhio MS has “from K&hal to Kin, and from thence to Mali-Katan 
Binfikitl reads “ from Kfihal-fatnn to Majli-faton," nnd a margmal emendation says, 
“ from Kbhal (or Kfimnl) patan to Majli patan,” » a , Masnlipatam ] 

1 [Hawfirmun m A"] 

8 [MS A has “Dalai" The Arabic and Binfikiti both read “Dehh ”3 > 

* [So m the first edition A says Baj&lfi, hnt C and Bin&kiti have 

Bengfil] 


18 [MSS A , 0 , nnd Bmbkiti agree in this The first edition and MS B have 
“Dmaiu"] 

This conntry is again noticed in onr anther’s aeconnt of China, and Marco Polo 
speaks of it nnder the wrong name, Cardandon M Gnatrembre tries to fix its 
position, (jSirt det MongoU, p xcvi,) “ This island of Snmatra is the first island 
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Tlicy punchiro tlicir Innds, ntitl colour tlicin "with mcligo Tlioy 
cmdicato their beards, so that thoj lia\o not a sign, of hair on their 
faces Tliey arc all siihiect to the Ku-an Tins country is bounded 
on 0110 side bj' the sea, aftoiuards comes tho country of Roliitn, tho 
people of M Inch cat carrion and the flesh of men, — they lilcowiso 
arc siibicct to tho Kti- in ’ Tlioncc you anavc at tho borders of Tibet, 
n hero they cat iniv meat and worship images, and hna o no shame 
respecting their n n os Tho air is so impure that if they eat thou 
dinner after noon tlioy would all die They boil tea and eat win- 
noM ed barley 

Tliero is another countrj^ called Dcogir, adjoining M’abar inland, 
tho king of M Inch is at constant enmity with tho Den ar of iM’abar 
Its capital IS Diirh Samundiir [Dwara Simiidra ] 

Anotlior largo couiitTj'’ is called Kandahar, which tho Moghals 
call Kami ‘’iff Those people spring from Khitai and Hind In 
tho time’ of Kubil i Ka-aii,’ it was subdued by tho iMoghals One of 
its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins Khiti, and another adjoins 
Hind 

riiilosophors have said that there are three countiaes oelobrated 
for certain peculiarities , Ilnid is celebrated foi its arimcs, Kandahdr 
for its elephants, and tho Turks for their horses 

irhcrcin ivc knew mnn's flesh to bo enten by ccrlnin people winch live in the moxm- 
tnins, cnllcd Bncas, who use to gild their teeth ” Ant Qatrano'a Due of iJic Wot Id 
til IlaUiiijt, r\’ 422 See also Tmehas Jlia I’ll^nninr/c p 457 Marsden'a M 
Foh, p 429, 434 ] 

* [This passage was not in the first edition, nnd it is not in tho MS A , but tho 
other MSS nnd Binhkiti ha\ c it ] 

= [Tho Arabic says, “ Towards tho end, of tho reign ”j 

’ This IS also mentioned in tho Mongol work oallod Bodimer Sco Pallas, 
Snnwtliiiiffcn hitlonscftcr I{ae!ineIitei),T I p 19 ' 

Tho country of Kartijling and its bordera aro again noticed by our author in his 
account of China, nnd its position is laid down by M QnntrcmiJrc, lint det Mongols, 
p xerv 
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VIII 

KUZHATU-L MUSHTAK 

OF 

AL IDnfSI 


Abu 'Abdu-llah 3Ii/H.VMArAD wns horn at Centa, in Morocco, 
towards tlio end of tlio 11th century He was member of a 
family which descended from an ancestor named Idris, and so 
came to be known by the name of A1 Idrjsi This fannl} 
furnished a lino of princes for Morocco in the £)th and lOtb 
centuncs, and tlic branch from ivhicli Idris! sprung ruled over the 
city of Malaga Idn'si travelled in Europe, and eventually 
settled in Sicily at the court of Roger II It nas at the instance 
of this pnnee that ho wrote his book on geography' He cites in 
his preface the various authors w’hoso works ho had employed m 
the compilation of the book Further information was denved 
from travellers, whose verbal statements be compared and tested, 
and M Remaud quotes the Biographical Dictionary of KJialilu-s 
Safadi to the effect that men of intelligence were specially com- 
missioned to travel and collect information for his use The fth 
title of the work is, Nuzhatu-1 Mushtdk fi Ikhtirdku-1 Af^, 
“ Tlie Delight of those who seek to wander through the regions 
of the world ” A full translation of the whole work into French 
was pubhshed at Pans m 1836 and 1840 by M Jaubert, and 
from this the following Extracts have been done into English 
Idrisi’s w'ork met with very early attention An abridgment of 
the text was pubhshed at Rome in 1592, and a Latin translation 
was pnnted at Pans in 1619, entitled “ Geographa Nubtensis, ti 
est accurattssima totius orbts in septem chmata, dimi descnpiio 



con(iiU'ii<, pnr^dfit}, ira<(inn unitti^fr if \fiiCiT, m 

Lafnutm a luiliHih Sunuta rf Journir Jh^ioxifa ” Hart- 
nnnn in jmMi'-liciI at (Jofliinrm, from llio nbiidgcmont, 

ih'^cnptio J/Omr' 'I'lio doscriplion of Sjnin wna 
tnii'-l itod into ,Sj)ani‘-Ii I>\ Condo in IT'tH, and tlio poi lions 
roHtiii^ to \frn 1 iiid .'spun hi\o ]iis( liocn published witli i 
tmi'-lition b\ M M lJo^^ iiid do Cooio Zoiikei, in Ins 
Bibliotlion Orient ills, nuntion-- tr.insl itions of other dotacliod 
portion*- 

M ]\eimud, in 111 -' Introdiietion to Abonlfcd v Ins roiiiaikcd 
tint in M danbert *■ innshtion, “]loaticnup do nonis do licu\ 
sont alt< n - *’ iii<l it i*- true th it thoic are sonu \ ai nuts, sucli as 
Tub iron toi 'J’nr'iii and lima tor Tnnin , but the old Latin 
traii'-lnion pre-entul ixeiunlU the '-anic dinereiiees, thc^allants 
therefon stenied to(\i>-t m the text, and not to be attiibiit iblc to 
the trin^lator V eiir'on cxaiinnation of the two MSS in the 
Bodhiiii has umfiiincd thi*- mow, tor J.iubeit'b translation was 
ionnd to gnea gonei'nlli accurate rcpiodiution ot then lines a^ 
lhe\ s( Hid in lhe*-e MSS A laitfnl comp ii non ol the texts 
■nould, no doubt lea<l to *-01110 coriei lions, and, indeed, i lew will 
be notieed in the following pages, Imf the more impoilant 
aariaiils aie fnlh supported b\ the Oxford i\ISS 'ihe maps 
lontamed in Or nos' I\IS show souk dinereiiees ironi the text , 
thus Turaii is found instead of Tub nan, but tho maps aio 
written 111 a more niodorii hind, quite difleicnt from tho rest of 
the book The text is coiitinned on the backs ol these maps in 
the oidiiiarv hand, but it niaa iic\crthelo'-s Iia\o been written 
long before the maps were Idled 111 At aii;i rate the scribes wcic 
dilTireiit iiioii, and such diflci cnees as that noticed abo\o leads to 
the concliisioii that tho maps wcic not derived fiom tho text witli 
winch thev arc incoiporated. 

Extk \ots 

FinsT Crnrm Section X — The gieatcst king of India is the 
Ballini.i, winch signifies “lang of kings” After hun comes tho 
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Makamkam, whoso country is Saj Kext the kmg of SaCm or 
Taban, then the kmg of Jiba, then the long of Juzr, and then the 
long of Kdxnrdn, whose states touch China 

'The Indians are divided into seven castes The first is that of 
the Saknya, These are the most noble , from among them bugs 
are chosen, and from no others All the other castes pay homage to 
them, but they render homage to no one Next come the Brahmans, 
who are the religious class They dress in the skins of tigers and 
other animals Sometimes one of them, taking a staff in his hand, 
will assemhle a crowd around him, and will stand from mom till eve 
speaking to his auditors of the glory and power of God, and ex- 
plaining to them the events which brought destruction upon the 
ancient people, that is, upon the Brahmans They never dnnk wme 
nor fermented hquors They worship idols (whom they consider to 
he) able to mtercedo with the Most High The third caste is that 
of the Kastanya, who may dnnk as much as three ratls* of ivme, 
but not more, lest they should lose their reason. This caste may 
marry^ Bralunan women, but Brahmans cannot take their women 
to wife Next comes the Sharduya, who are labourers and agncnl 
tunsts , then the Basya, who are artizans and mechanics , then the 
Sabddliya (or Sandahya), who axe singers, and whose women are 
noted for their beauty , and, lastly, the Zakya, who are jagglcss, 
tumblers, and players of various instramcnts Among the prmcipal 
nations of India there are forty-two sects Some recognize the 
existence of a Creator, hut not of prophets , while others deny tho 
existence of both Some acknowledge tho mtcrcessory povers of 
graven stones, and others worship holy stones, on which butter and 
od IS poured Some pay adoration to fire, and cast themselves mto 
the flames Others adore tho sun, and consider it tho creator and 
director of the world. Some worship trees , others pay adoration to 
serpents, uhich they keep in stables, and feed as wcU as they can, 
deeming tins to bo a meritorious work- Lastly, there aro some who 
giic themselves no trouble about any kmd of deration, and deny 
01 erytlnng 

S^co^n CiiiMATE Section VIL — ^The towns desenbed in this 

' fWTiat followg IS mainly denved from from Ihn Khurdidba See anlt, page 17 ] 

- lltatl, one pound Trov ] 
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seventli soofaon’ are Eaa, Ku, Aimayil, Kasr-bond, Firabuz, Kbur, 
Kamball, ManMbaif,“ Debal, Nuun, Mansura,’ Wandan, AsfnJra, 
Darab, Mdsurjan, Farddn, Kirkdjdn, Kadird, Baamak, Tiibardn 
[Turan], Multdn, Jandiir, Sandur, Dur, Atii,* Kdlan, Nixa, Mas- 
wdni, Sbai-usan/ Bdnia, Mdmhal, Kambdyo, Siibdia, Sabddn, and 
Saunur ® In that port of the sea which is compiised m the present 
section, there ai-e the isle of Sara, the two i-ocks of Kasair and 
’Awair, that of Dorddr, the island of Dehol, m which the town of 
Kaslohdr, is situated , the isles of Auhkin, Mind, Khlam-mah, and 
Smdan All those countries ore inhabited by people of different 
rehgions, oustoms, and manners We will state all that we have 
ascertamod for oertam on this subject, confiding m Divine help 

The hegmmng of this section comprises, staiimg from the east, 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and towards the south the town of 
Dehal This is a populous place, hut its sod is not fertde, and it 
produces scarcely any tiees except the date-palm. The highlands 
are arid and the plams sterde. Houses are hmlt of clay and wood, 
hut the place is inhabited only because it is a station for the vessels of 
Smd and other countries Trade is earned on m a great variety of 
articles, and is conducted with much mtelligence Ships laden with 
the productions of ’Umia, and the vessels of Chmn and India come to 
Dehol They brmg stufis and other goods from Chma, and the per- 
fumes and aiomatics of India The mhabitants of Debal, who are 
generally nob, buy those goods m the bulk, and store them untd the 
vessels are gone and they become scarce Then they begm to seU, and 
go tradmg mto the country, puttmg their money out on interest, or 
employing it ns may seem best Gomg towards the west there are 

1 The Nubian Geographer’s list is ns foUoivB — Kia, Kir, Ennniil, Band, Casr-hand, 
Ltzahur, Hnur, Chmbelo, Manhhbero, Dabil, Ninin, Fairuin, liinnsilm, Enndan, Asfnca, 
Daroc, Masurgian, Fnrdan, Eircnian, Cadirn, Basmac, Tnbemn, Moltnn, Ginndur, 
Sandur, Dur, Atro, C&lorc, Bascern, Mesuam, Sndusan, Bamn, Mbmohel, Kambbia, 
Snbbra, Snndnn, Saunur, Fnhnlfbbara, Basoc, Sanisan, Kusa^ Eased, Sura, Nodha, 
Mebyao, Falon, Cnlmin, and Bohn {Geographta MubienstSf pp 66, 67) 

* [“ Man]6bari,” Bod MS] 

* [Generally spelt “ Mansbna” by IdrisJ ] 

* [This is the “Annnri” of the other gcograpbers, and one of tbo Bod MSS 
affords some vrarrant for so reading it boro ] 

s [“ Sndbsfui)” Bod MSS.] 

“ [Hero tbo Bod MSS add tbo following names — "Afibwal, Falkamin, E&saL, 
Asursbn, and Losba (or Kosba) "] 
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SIX miles lietween £he mouth, of the great iUihr&i and Debal IVom 
Debal to Isirim, on the rvest of the 3Iihrdn, three days’ journey 
Isirun IS half way between Debal and Hklansura, and people gomg 
from one town to the other here- cross the nver 

Nunn IS a town of httle importance, but it is fortified, and its 
inhabitants are nch Trees are rara Drom hence to Mansura 
rather more than three days 

Mansura, the city Last mentioned, is snrronnded by a branch of 
the Mihr^ altbongh it is at a distance from the nrer It is on 
the west of the principal branch of the nrer which flows from its 
sonrce to Kalan, a town situated one dap’ journey from Mansura^ 
At Kdlart it dirides — the prmcipal branch runs towards Mansura, 
the other flows northward as far as Sharusiln [Sadusiu], it then turns 
westwards and rejoins the chief stream, forming henceforward only 
one nrer The junction takes place twelre miles below Mansura. 
The MOiran passes on to Nfrun, and then flows into the sea 
Mansura occupies a space of a mile square. The chmate is hot. 
The country produces dates and sugar-canes m abundance There 
are hardly any other friuts, if we except one, a sort of frmt called 
lammn, as big os an apple and of a very sour taste, and another 
which resembles the peach both m shape and taste Mansura was 
built at the beginning of the reign of A1 Mansur, of the ’Abbaside 
family. This prmca gave his name (“the victonous”) to four 
different cities, as a good auguiy that they might stand for ever 
The first was Baghdad m ’Mk, the second, Mansura m Smd, 
the third, A1 Masisa, on the Mediterranean, the fourth, that of 
Mesopotamia That of which we are now speaking is great, 
populous, nch, and commercial Its environs are fertile The 
bnildmgs are constructed of bncks, tfles and plaster It is a 
place of recreatiou and of pleasure Trade flounshes The bazars 
are filled with people, and well stocked with goods The lower 
classes wear the Persian costume, but the pnnees wear tunics, and 
allow their hair to grow long like the pnnees of India The money 
is silver and copper The weight of tho' drachma (dinar) is five 
times tliat of the (ordmaiy) drachma The Tatanya corns also are 
current here Pish is plentiful, meat is cheap, and foreign and 
native frmts abound The name of tins city m Indian is Mirman, 
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It IS consulcictl ono of tlio clependoncics of Sind, liko Debal, Nfiiin, 
Banin Kihii Atn, Sharusan, Jnndaiu, Mardi'ibarl [IManjdbarf], 
Basmnlc and JEiiltaii 

Bam 1 lb a liHlo tomi Tho inhabitants nro of nii\ed blood and 
iro rich Lumig licro is cheap and agreeable From Banta to 
Afansiira tbreo days, to ]\ranibal six, to Debal two From hence to 
Alaiidial and Ivaraba^a tho coiintrj'' is nothing but a marmo strand, 
without habitations and almost avithout water, consequently, it is 
impassable foi traa oilers 

Afiunh il IS situated between Sind and India Upon the coniines 
of the desert pist nicntioued there dwells a hnidy race called Mand 
pied] Tlicy graze their flocks to wathin a short distance of 
i\Idmhal Tliosc people am muncrous They have many horses and 
camels, and thej extend then inclusions as far as Diir [Alor] upon 
the banks of the Alihran, and sometimes they penetrate even as far 
as tho frontiers of Alaki-aii 

Diir [Alor] is situated on tho banks of tho Mihrdn, which runs to 
tho w cst of the towni It is a pleasant place, and worthy of com- 
parison antli i\Iult m as rogirds size Fiom thence to Basmak, thieo 
days , to Atn [Anuari], four daj's , ind from thence to Kalarl, two 
dnjs 

Knlan, upon the west bank of Bic Mihran, is a pretty town, well 
fortified, and is a busy trading place Kear it tho Mihrm separates 
into two branches , tho largest nuis towards tho west as far as the 
cacimty of Mausuria, which is on the w est bank , the othei runs 
towards the north-west, then to the north, and tlien towards the west 
Both atraiu unite at tho cbstanco of about twelve miles below Mansmaa 

O 

Although this towm [Kalarl] is some distance out of the regular 
route, stiU it is much fiequentcd ui consequence of the profitable 
trade carried on watli tho inhabitants From hence to Mansura is a 
liard day’s joiuaiey of forty miles Fiom Kdlarf to Sharusan, three 
dajs 

Sharusim [Sadusan] is remarkable foi its size and foi the number of 
its foimtams and canals, foi tho abundance of its productions and 
foi its lach commoice It is much resorted to From Sharusin to 
Manhabart pianjiibnrt], a towm placed in a hollow, well built, of a 
pleasant aspect, surrounded with gardens, fountams, and runmng 
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waters, tlie distance is three days IVom the latter place to Mrabuz/ 
SIX days From Manhdbarl to Debal, two days. In going from 
Debol to Ffrabuz the road passes by Manhibarl, and between these 
two places it runs through Khur, a small but populous town 
F/rabuz* is a town of which the inhabitants are nch They cany 
on a good trade, they ore men of their word and enemies of fraud, 
and they are generous and ohantable It belongs to the prownce ot 
Mhkrdn, as do the towns of !Kfr, Darak, Edsik (inhabited by schisin- 
atics). Bah, Band, Kasr-band, Asfalca, Faldafalira, Masfean, Tiz, and 
Balbak 

Makrdn is a vast country, but the greater part of it is desert and 
poor The largest of its towns is Ktrusf, which is nearly as large as 
Multin Palm-trees ore plentiful there , the land is cultivated, and 
and a good deal of trade is earned on On the west of it hes Tfe, 
a small sea-port much frequented by the vessels of Fdrs, as well as 
by those whioh come from the country of ’Umon and the isle of 
Ktsh, which 18 mtuated m the Persian Gulf at a long day’s sail 
distance From Tiz to Kfr [Kiz], five days From Kt to Ffrabuz, 
two long days’ journey 

Between Kfr [Kfz] and Armad there are two distncts which touch 
each other , one called Edhun depends on Manstiria, and the other 
named Kalwdn is a dependency of Makrdn. These two distncts are 
tolerably feitale, and they produce' a few dates, but the inhabitants 
rely mainly on their flocks Whoever wishes to go from Ffrabuz 
to Mafcrdn must pass by Kfr From thence to Armdil, a depen- 
dency of Makrdn, two days’ journey 

Arradd is nearly as large as Ffrabuz It is well peopled, and its 
environs are pleasant The inhabitants are nch From Armdil to 
Kanbalf, two days’ journey Kanbalf competes with Armdil in 
respect of size, wealth, and population It is about a mile and a 
half from the sea Both these places ore situated between Debal 
and Mokrdn 

Darak is a populous trading town, three days’ journey from Ffra- 
buz South-west of Darak there is a high mountam, winch is caUed 
the mountam of salt, because nearly all the water which runs from 


1 [Kannazbtir See Note A lU Appi ] 
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it i"; Riluic Tlicro nro Jnliitntions hero Prom Damlc to Edsak, 
tlircc (In^ s’ lounicj' 

The inhabitants of E i‘sak arc schismatic'! Tlioir Icmtoiy is 
(Inulod into tiio districts, one called A 1 Klian'i], the other Kfr 
Kaaan Tlie sugar-cane is innch ciillnnled, and a considemhle trade 
18 carried on in a swcctnicat called faiiir, mIiicIi is made here Tlio 
cnltnation of sugar and the luanufadiiro of this sweetmeat are 
cxtoiisnol^ jnirsiicd at 'Miskanand in the district of Kasrdii Tlio 
people of Maskaii Janrhi, and Tulmrihi, nro for the most part 
schisninties Tlie torritor\ of Jldskni loins that of Kiniidn Tlio 
inhnhitants ha\e a great reputation for courage TliC} haao date 
trees, c,niiels cereals and the fruits of cold Lonntnes Tho people 
of Alnkraii speak Persian and a dialect petiihnr to tho proaanco 
Thei A\ear tho tunic, the gowni mlh slceaes, tho cloak, naistcloth, 
and tho niantlo cinhroideicd with gold, like tho inlmhitants of ’Irak 
and Persia 

Fnhlafahra, Asfaka, Hand, and Knsri-hnnd are dopoiidcncics of 
Maknn, winch resoinhle each othei ^cr^ innch in jJoint of saze, tho 
nature and extent of their trade and tho state of their pojnilntion 
From Fnhlafahra to Easak, two dnjs From Fnlilnfahra to ^Vsfnkn, 
two dn^s From Asfaka to Hand, one daj' towards the west From 
Asfaka to Darak, three dnjs From Band to Knsn-hand one day 
From Ivnsn-hand to Kin, four dnjs I'kom Mansuna to Tuhnrnu, 
a’’Out tifiocn days 

Tuharan [Turan] is near Fnlirn), which belongs to lurmun It 
IS a well fortified town, and is situated on tho hanks of a nver of tho 
same name (Tuharan), winch nro cultnntcd and fertile From hence 
to Fnrdnn, a commercial town, tho cnaarons of which aio well iiopu- 
latcd, four daj s Ktrkaydn lies to tho west of FnrdAii, on tho road 
to Tuhardn Tho countr}' is avoll poimlnted and is a oiy fortilo Tho 
vine grows hero and dn ors sorts of fnut trees, hut palms are not to 
bo found From Tubardn to Mustah,' a town m the midst of the 
desert, avhoro many camels and sheep nro bred, three days From 
Tiibamn to Ulultdn, on tho borders of Sind, ten days 

Multan IS close upon India , some authors, indeed, place it m that 
country It equals Mnnsuro in size, and is called “ tho house of 

1 [“Maska,” Bod MS] 

TOL I 6 
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gold ” Tlioro IS an idol lioro, ■•Inch is Inglily vonoratcd by tlio 
Indians, ndio como on pilgrimages to visit it from tbo most distant 
parts of tlvo country, and make olTonngs of vnlunblos, ornaments, 
and iminenso quantities of perfumes Tins idol is surrounded by 
its servants and slaves, "who feed and dress upon the produce of these 
neb offerings It is in tbo human form ivitb four sides,' and is 
sitting upon a seat made of bncks and plaster It is entirely covered 
wtb a slan like rod morocco, so that the eyes only are viBiblo Some 
maintain that tbo intenor is inado of wood, but others deny this 
However it may bo, the body is entirely covered Tbo eyes are 
fomod of precious stones, and upon its bead tlioro is a golden crown 
set inth jewels It is, as wo have said, square, and its arms, below 
tbo elbows, seem to bo four m number Tbo temple of this idol is 
situated in tbo middle of MultAn, m tbo most jfrequented bazar It 
IS a domc-shapod buildmg Tlio upper part of tbo dome is gilded, 
and tbo dome and the gates are of great sobdity The columns are 
very lofty and tbo -u oils coloured. Around tbo dome are the dwell- 
ings of tbo attendants of tbo idol, and of those who bvo upon the 
produce of that worship of which it is the object. Thera is no idol 
m India or in Smd Tvhich is more highly venerated The jieople 
make it the object of a pious pilgrimage, and to obey it is a law So 
fai is this earned, that, when ncighbourmg princes make war against 
the country of Multan, cither for tlie purpose of plnnder or for 
caiTymg off the idol, the pnests have only to meet, threaten the 
aggiessors with its anger and predict their destruction, and the 
assailants at once renounce their design Without this fear the 
town of Multdn would be destroyed It os not surpnsmg, then, that 
the inhabitants adore the idol, exalt its power, and mamtam that its 
presence secures divine protection. Bemg ignorant of the name of 
the man who set it up, they content themselves with saying that it 
IS a wonder Multdn is a large city commanded by a citadel which 
has four gates and is surrounded by a moa't. Provisioiis are abundant, 
and the taxes are bgbt, so that the people are m ea^ curonmstnnces. 

It bears the name of “the house of gold Farkh,” because Muham- 
mad bm Tiisuf, brother of Hajjfij, found forty bahArs of gold {a 

1 [“Elle est de forma Jimaaine at A quatre odtSa ” — ] 
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linhfir ^voI^h'^ 333 ininns') concenlod there in n house Fnikh and 
liahni 1mA 0 the same signification Tlio eimrons of tins citj"^ are 
Aiateind In a little n\cr Avliith falls into the Mihrnu of Sind 

At one inilo from JIultnn is Jnndui [Jnnd-n'id] — a collection of 
forth strouglj hiiilt, Acrj high, and aacU supplied mth fresh Avater 
The goAcmor passes the spnng tune and his holidays here Ibn 
ITaukal states that in his time tlio goAcmor used to go OAory Friday 
from thc'-e castles to Jlultaii mounted upon an oleplinnt, according 
to an ancient us igc Tlic greater part of the populahon is Musul- 
nian, so also is the pulicial nutlioiitj and the cml ndmimstration 
S.indur lb Mtiiatcd three dajs’ loumoj south of Jliiltan It is 
famous foi its tinde, AAcalth suniptnoiis nppaiel, and the abundance 
A\hich prcAails on the tables of tlio inhabitants It is considered to 
fonii part of India and is bituatcd on the banks of a laaer vrluch 
falls into the l\Iihran aboAO Saninnd Going from Multan toAvards 
the north there is a desert Aihith evtonds ns far as the eastern 
Ixmiidan of Tubaran From Multan to the Aacimtj of Mansura 
tbe couutr) is occupied bj'' a Avarliko race, called Nadba It 
consists of a nuiiibor of tnbes scattered about betaveen Tubaran 
Makran, Mulluii, and Mansura, like tlio Berber nomads The 
Fadbas baae peculiar dAvcllmgs, and mnrsbes m Avbich they take 
refuge, on tlio Avest of the Mihrdu Tlicj possess excellent 
camels, and, particularly, a sort a\ Inch they breed, called Karab. 
Tins 18 held m high esteem m Khurasan and the rest of Persia 
It rcEomhles tlio camel of Balkh and tJio fomolo camel of Samar- 
kand, foi it 18 of good temper and has tA\ o humps , not bke the 
camels of our countnos, Avhich have only one From Mansura to 
the confines of Nndlia six days From the confines of Nadha to 
the city of Ktr [Kfz] nhout ten days From Nadha to Tiz, at the 
extremity of Makntn, sixteen days The tOAvn Avhich the Nadhas 
most frequent for buying, seUing, and other mnttere, is Kandall 
K(i Kuy'm is a distiict knoAvn by tbo name of Ail,’ inhabited 
by Musiilmans and otbci people dependant on tbe Nadhas of Arhom 

' [“ Tbo minn is n weight of about two pounds Our author m order to espbun 
tbo meaning of farkb, employs tbo term babbr, the raluo of which it is unfortunately 
difficult to determme ” — Jmibert ] 

[“IJot Abil Our two MSS agree m the orthography of this name, which 
seems to ho of Turkish origin.” — Jaubert ] 
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wo liavG just Bpokon Tlio country produces com, raisins, frnits, 
camols, oxon. And slioop It bears tbo nnrno of Ail, becauso a man 
of tlittt nnrno conquorod it (m ancient times), and laid tbo foundation 
of its prosperity From KnndAiI to Mansuro about ten days 

Tlio toivns of Khur Kakhlia, Kusn, and Kndtrd belong to Sind 
Tlio last two aro about equal m size, and carry on some trade witb 
tbo Nadbns On Tv'diaidn tliero aro dependent— Mnbyak, Etc Kdydn, 
Sum, Farddn, Ifaslirdn, and Itlasui^du Between Tubanln and Man- 
sura there are vast deserts and on tbo north, towards Sijistun, tboro 
aio countries which are equally barren, and winch are difficult of 
access 

Mnsiiiqdn is a svoll-pcopled commercial town, surrounded with 
villages, and built iijion tlio banks of tbo nver of Tubaidn, from 
wbicli toOTi it 18 forty-two miles distant From Mnsuiqdn to Dnrak- 
ydmunn, 141 miles is tlio computed distance From Darak-yamiina 
to Flrabtiz or Flrabus, 17G miles 

Tbo countries of India winch tonoh upon Sind are — ^Mdmlinl, 
Kambayn, Sub ira, Khabfrun, Sinddn, Mnsuya, Sairaur, and the man 
timo isles of Aubkfn, Mand, Kulara-Mall, and Sindnn The towns 
of India aro voiy numorous, among tliom may bo mentioned 
Mambal, Kambaya, Subara, Asawnl, Jan/iwnl, Sindiln, Saimiir, J4n- 
dur, Svsndur, Eumala , m the dosort Knlbata, Augbasht, Nahrw&a, 
and Labiiwar 

Mambal is by somo ninnborod among tbo cities of India, by 
others among those of Sind It is situated at the extremity of the 
desert which stretches between Kambaya, Debal, and Banla It 
IS a town of moderate importance on tbo route of travellers piss- 
ing from Smd to India But bttle trade is corned on here The 
environs are peopled, and produce small quantities of fimt, but 
there are numerous flocks From hence to Mansiira, through BiSnfa, 
is considered nine days From MAmbal to Komb^ya, five days 

Kambdya stands three miles from the sea, and is very pretty It 
is well known ns a naval station Merchandise from eveiy country 
IS found here, and is sent on from hence to other countnes It is 
placed at the extremity of a bay, where vessels can enter and oast anchor 
It IS well supplied with water, and there is a fine fortress erected by 
the government of India to prevent the inroads of the inhabitants of 
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llio island of Kfsli From Kanibayn to tho islo of Anbkto, two-ond- 
n-linlf da} s' sail From Aiibkiii to Febnl, two days Knmbdyn 
IS fortilo m wheat and nee Its nioimtams produce the Indian 
hand Tlio inhabitants are idolaters (Buddhists) From hence to 
Uio island of Mand, tho luliabitants of -nhioh are thieves, the passage 
IS 8i\ miles To KuH on tlie shore, also six miles , and to Siibura, 
about five dnj s 

Subura is situated onc-and-a-half mile from tho sea It is a popu- 
lous, busy towni, and is considered one of tho entrepots of India 
They fish for pearls here It is ui tho vicmitj' of Bara, a smoU 
island, on nhich some cocoa-nut trees and tho costus grow From 
Subdrn to Sindfui is considered five days 

Sindaii IS a iiiilo and-a-half from tho sen It is populous, and the 
people aro noted for their industrj' and mtolligoncc They are nch 
and of a \\ arliko temper TIio tomi is largo, and has an extensive 
coranicrco both in exports and imports East of Smdan there is an 
island bcanng tho same name and dependent on India It is large 
and well cultnatcd, and tho cocoa-nut palm, hand, and rattan grow 
there 

Sainiur, fii o days from Smddn, is a largo well-built town Cocoa- 
nut trees grov hero in abundance , henna also grows hero, and the 
moimtams produce many aromatic plants, which are exported 

Fno miles by sea (from Kulam SIoH) bes tho island of Malt, 
vhich IS largo and pretty It is an elevated plateau, but not very 
liilly, and is covered mth vegetation Tho popper vme grows in 
this island, as in Kandnrtua and Jirbatan, but it is found nowhere 
clso but in these three places It is a shrub, having a trunk hke 
that of tho vmc , tho leaf is like tho convolvulus, but longer , it 
bears grapes hke those of tho Shabuka, each bunch of which is 
sheltorod by a leaf which curls over when tho fnut is npe "White 
popper IS what is gathered ns it bogms to npen, or even before Ibn 
Khnrdndba states that tho leaves curl over the bunches to protect 
thorn from tho ram, and that they return to their natural position 
when tho ram is over — a surpnsing fact 1 

Kambdya, Subaru, Smddn, and Soimur form port of India. The 
last named belongs to a country whose fcmg is called Balhdrd his 
kingdom is vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile It pays 
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heavy taxes, so that the kiag is immensely nch Many aromatics 
and perfumes are produced in this countiy 
The name (or rather the title) of Balh&d means king of longs 
It 18 hereditary here as m other parts of the country, where, when a 
king ascends a throne he takes the name of his predecessor and 
transmits it to his heir This is a regular custom from which these 
people never depart There is the same role with the longs of 
Nuhia, Zanj, Gh^na, Persia, and in the Roman empire, m respect of 
the hereditary descent of names The work of ’Ubaidu-lloh Ibn 
Khurd^dba contains a passage concerning this which is worth quo- 
tation — “ Kingp,” he says, “generally bear hereditary titles, — thus 
those of China have been called B^hbugh (or Bdghhun) for cen- 
turies, and the title descends in regular order Among the kings of 
India there are the Balhari, J^ba, Tdfir, Hazr [Jnza] ’ATiat, Dumi 
[Babnu] and Kdmrnn These names are taken only by the prmce 
who reigns over the province or country, no other has any right to 
assume them, bnt whoever reigns takes the name Among the 
Turks, the Tibetans, and the Ehazars, the kmg is called Khakan, hut 
among the BHuzlij he takes the title of Kliai Khuya which is here- 
ditary In the Eraah the kings are called Panjab In the Roman 
empire they take the title of Ciesar, which descends upon aU those 
who wield the supreme power Among the Aghzaz they are called 
Shii Shi, or king of kings, a title hereditary hke the rest Pinally, 
among the Persians they are called K&ra [Chosroes] Among the 
people who dwell in the Sud£n the names of the kings are derived 
from their countnes, — thus the ruler of Ghina is called GhAna, the 
king of Kaugha is called Kangha Bnt enough upon this subject ” 
Among the towns of India comprised in the present section are 
KhSbirun and AsAwal, both of them populous, commercial, nch, 
industrious, and productive of useful articles At the tune we wnte, 
the Musulmans have made their way into the greater part of these 
countries and have conquered them Please God we will hereafter 
describe those which are on their frontiers and some others 
Eighth Section — The present section contains a description of 
part of the coast of India, compnsmg Baruh [Baruch], Swdupur, 
Bana [T&ma], Kandarina, Jirbatto, Kalk(5y/5n, Liiluwa, Kanja, 
Samandirun,— and m the intenor of the country, Bulaka, Janawal, 
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Nalrrwdrd, Kandahar, Eumala, Kalbata and AgliuBlita, on the 
borders of the deserts , Knbnl, Xbawas, Hasak, Muridas, Mddiyar, 
Tatta, Dadab pDarli], Manibar [Malabar], Malwa, Niy^sat, Atrdsii, 
Nija, Kasbmii the Lower, Maidara, Kfrnnut, Kasbmir the Upper, 
Kanauj, Rastana, and the islands of the Indian Sea, Malian, Balbak, 
TarwiQdij, Masnaba and Samandar We shall describe all these 
countnes witboiit omitting anything remaijrable or cmions that they 
may afford 

Bamb [Baiffcb, Binacb] is a large handsome town, well-biult of 
bnoks and plaster The inhabitants aie neb and engaged m trade, 
and they &eely enter upon speculations and distant expeditions It 
IS a port foi the vessels co min g from Chma, as it is also for those of 
Smd From hence to Saimiir is considered two days’ journey, and 
to Nahrwara eight days through a flat country where they travel in 
carnages on wheels In all Nahrwara and its environs there is 
no other mode of travelling except m chariots drawn by oxen undei 
the control of a dnver These carnages are fitted with harness and 
traces, and aie used for the carnage of goods 

Between Baruh and Nahrwdra there are two towns, one called 
Handwal (or JanAwal), the other Dulaka- They are about equal in 
size, and are somewhat less than a day’s journey distant from each 
other Diilaka is on the banks of a nver which flows mto the sea, 
forming an estuary, on the west of which stands the town of Barfih, 
(the name of which is also pronounced Barns), Both these towns 
stand at the foot of a chain of moimtains which he to the north, and 
which are called Undaran,* they are of a white colour approachmg 
to yellow The hand grows here as well ns a few cocoa nut trees 
In the vicinity of Handwal (or Jnnawal) stands the town of Asdwal,* 
which IS very much like the other two both m size and m the con- 
dition of its population A good trade is earned on m all thiee 

Uahrwdra is governed by a great prmce who bears the title of 
Balhard. He has troops and elephants , he worships the idol 
Buddha , wears a crown of gold upon his head, and dresses in nch 
stuffs He ndes a good deal on horseback, but especially once a 
week when he goes out attended only by women, one hundred m 

' [Vindhyn f] 

- “ Tess&wal” is the old name of Ahmadahad Bird’s Guzerat, 1S7 
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number, nobly clad, ■wearing' rings of gold and silver upon tbeir feet 
and hands, and tboir hair in curls They engage m vanous games 
and in sham %htS, while their king marches at their head The 
ministers and the commanders of the troops never accompany the 
king except when he marches against rebels, or to repulse encroach- 
ments made upon his temtones by neighbouring kmgs He has 
uumoious elephants, and these constitute the chief strength of his 
army His power is horeditaiy, so also is his title Balhara, which 
signifies Utiiff of Lings The to'wn of Nahrwdra is frequented by 
largo numbers of iTusulman traders who go there on busmess 
Tliey are honourably received by the king and his ministers, and 
find piotootion and safety 

The Indians are naturally molinod to justice, and never depart 
from it m their actions Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to 
their engagements are well known, and they are so famous for 
these qualities that people flock to their countiy from eveiy side , 
hence the country is flourishing and them condition prosperous 
Among other choraotenstio marks of their love of truth and horror 
of -VICO, the following is related — When a man has a right to 
demand anything of another, and he happens to meet him, he has 
only to draw a circular Ime upon tho ground and to make Lis 
debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor 
cannot leave this circle without satisfying his creditor, or obtammg 
the remission of the debt 

The mhabitauts of Nahrwira live npon nee, peas, beans, haricots, 
lentils, mash, fish, and ammals that have died a natural death, for 
they never kill -winged or other animalB They have a great vene- 
ration foi oxen, and by a pn-vilege confined to the species, they 
mter them after death When these animals are enfeebled by age, 
and are unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide 
them -with food without exacting any return. 

The people of India bum their dead and do not raise tombs for 
them When the king dies they construct a vehicle of an appro- 
priate size, and raised about two padms above the ground. On this 
they place the* bier surmomited by the crown, and the ooipse, clad m 
ail its funeral ornaments, bemg laid upon the hier, it is drogged by 
slaves aU round the city The head is uncovered and the hair 
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^rags Hiion tlio gronncl Tlus is done that overj'- ono may see (the 
corji'^o), and a lierjild goes before iittormg, m tlio Indian language, 
ords of -w liicli the follounng is the sense, — “Peojdo! behold your 
king, so and so hj name, son of so and so Ho hved happily and 
niigldily for so nian^ jears Ho is no more, and all that ho pos- 
sessed has CSC vpcd from his hands Kotlung novr remains to him 
and ho Anil feel no more pain Bemombor, ho has shown you the 
miv A\ Inch j on must follon ” Tins being said, when all the cere- 
monies arc concluded flic} take the corjiso to the place where the 
bodies of langs aro burnt, and commit it to the flames These 
people do not gnc\ o and lament very much on these occasions In 
all tho comilrics of Hind and Smd tliero aro Musulmans and they 
bmr their dead secretly by night in their houses, but like the 
Indians they do not gn o way to long lamentations 
In the country of tho Balhara concubinage is permitted with all 
persons orcept mamod women Thus a man may have mtcrconrse 
nath Ins daughter, lus sister, or his aimts, proaaded they be un- 
married 

Opposite tho sea-port foivn of Bnruh lies tho island of Mullan, 
Avluch produces popper in large quantities, and is two days’ journey 
from Sindfin Prom Smdtm to Balbak is also two days Balbak 
jiroduccs cocoa nuts, figs, Ixananns, and nee It is here that vessels 
chango their courses for tho ditforout islands of India From 
henoo to tho placo called Great Ahjss they rookon two days From 
tho island of Balbak to that of Sarandfb is ono day or more 
Prom tho town of Banih, along tho coast, to Smdiihur four days 
Smdubur is situated on a groat gulf Avhero ships cast anchor It 
16 a commercial town, and contams fine buildings and nob bazars 
Prom hence to B.lnn [Tanna] upon tho coast four days 
Buna [Tannn] is a pretty town upon a great gulf where vessels 
anchor and from whence they sot sail In the neighbouring moim- 
tains tho kana and tabi'ishir grow The roots of the kan^ which are 
gathered hero ai'e transported to the east and to the west The 
tahiishtr is adulterated by mixing it mth ivory cinders, but the real 
article is extracted from the roots of the reed called -sliarl!, ns we 
have already said From Bana [Tanna] to Pandorina^ is four days’ 

I [“ Eondartoa" m p 86 ] 
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joiimoy Fandnr/na is a toivn built at tbe mouOi of a nvor which 
comcB fitun Manibar [Jlalabnr] where yessels from India and Sind 
cast anchor The inhabitants are nch, the markets well supphed, and 
trade flourishing hlortli of this toAvn there is a very high mountain 
covered with trees, villages, and flocks The cardamom grows here, 
and forms the staple of a considomhlo trade It grows like the 
grams of homp, and tho grams aro enclosed in pods From Fanda- 
rfna to Jirbatan, a populous toivn on a little nver, is five days It 
IS fertile m nee and gram, and supplies provisions tq the markets 
of SaiTmdfb Popper grows m tho neighhonrmg mountams From 
Jirbatan to Sanji and Kaikasdr two days These are mantimo 
toivns near to each other , the neighbourhood produces nee and com 
From honco to Kilkayim one day From Kilkaydn to Lulu and to 
Konja ono day Tho vicimfy is fertile m me and wheat, and pro- 
duces sapan wood abundantly Tho growth of this tree resembles 
that of the oleander Cocoa nut trees abound From Kanja to 
Samnnddr thirty miles 

Samanddr is a large town, commercial, and nch, where there are 
good profits to be made It is a port dependant upon Fnnanj, king 
of this country It stands upon a nver which comes from the 
country of Kashmir Rice and vanous grams, especially exceUent 
wheat, are to be obtained here Aloe wood is brought hither from 
the coimtiy of Kdrmut [Kamrup ?] 15 days’ distance, by a nver of 
which tho waters are sweet. The aloe wood which comes from 
this country is of a supenor quality and of a dehcious perfume It 
grows m the mountams of Kdran One day’s sail finm this city 
there is a large island well peopled and frequented by merchants of 
all coimtnes It is four days distant from the island of Saiandfb 
To the north, at seven days’ distance from Samanddr, is the city of 
Kashmfr the inner, celebrated throughout India, which is under the 
rule of Kananj From Kashmir to Kdrmut four days From 
-R-flsbTnfr to Kanauj about seven days This is a fine commercial 
city which g^ves its name to the king of the country It is built 
upon the hanks of a large nver which falls into the Musala ’ 

This nver ilnsala is caUed by the author of the Book of Marvels, 
the River of Perfumes It nses in the mountams of Kdran. washes 
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tlio ^\ ills of 11)0 loini of Asiiiiiifl, pnsscs tlio foot of tlio mountnm of 
Lhui> 1 tbcii 1)^ (ho toMD of Kilknjiin, iind nt leugtli falls into the 
SC) Alniij nioinuticb aio produced upon its banks, ns its name 
nidiealcs Betiicen llnsnand and Knslmifr tlio outer, there are four 
da^s ^oume^ Kashmir is lockoncd among tlio numhor of the most 
cclehriifod cities Its inhahitants unr mtli the mtidol Turks, and 
the\ often sufler injuiy fixmi the Khirilji Tniks ' Atidsa, which 
stands upon the banks of the Indian Ganges,* is four daj'B journey 
Irom Kashnili the outoi It is Hi^, well-bmlt, woll ivatcrcd, and 
one of the stnmgest places of Kauaip the lumts of which extend as 
fir as Kabul and Lahawar The Kanaui is a king a\ho has numei- 
oub nnnies under his command, a a ast emjnro and a great numbei 
of elephants, no king m India has so many His power and his 
Moalth arc great, and lub armies formidable From Atiasa toTtinnsat 
[Benares “*] a laig;o citj , also on the Kank of tlio Ganges, five days 
From thonce to JIudiar on the Ganges sea on days This is a noli 
commercial town, pojudous, and suiTOunded by numerous aiUages 
From thoiicc to Nuhn\ ura on the \\ est bank of the Gauges, and of 
ailiich a\o liaao already spoken, seven da>8 From Madiar to the 
city of Malw a fn o da\ s 

Main a is a pleasant lorni, and much frequeutod. It is sur- 
roimded with iiiauj Milages, buildings, and farms Among the 
number of its dependencies nro Dadli (Darh) and Tata Fiom 
Main a to Dadh four daj s From Dadli to Tata two days Labor 
18 a country winch joiiis^ the latter Fiom Morldas to Tata three 
days 

Moridas, a coinniorcial toavai, is a aeiy strong place, gamsoned by 
the hoops of Kabul It is situated on the deohvity of a very high 
nioimtain, on which grow the Ivona and khaizuran 

Kandahar is a citj^ built in tho mountains of which we have just 
spoken, eight days’ joumoy from Morfdas, and the road from one 
place to tho other passes over tho mountains It is a considerable 
town, and well-peopled Tho inhabitants aie remarkable for the 
manner m which they allow thou beards to grow Their beards 
are large and very thick, and hang down to theur knees This has 

■ [^1 

* Translated conjecturally, for tho word is wanting ** — Jauhett ] 
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given mo to n provcrhml eaying Tlioy aro stout in person, and 
wear tho Turkish costume TJio countiy produces urhoat, nee, 
vnnous grains, slieop, and oxen Tlioy cat sheop ivhicli have died a 
natural death, hut not oxen, ns rv'o have already ohservod Trom 
Kandaliiir to Nahnvdrn is five days’ journey m carriages The 
people of Kandahtir aro often at -war -mth those of Kabul, which is 
an Indian city, largo and well built, bordering upon TukhdnstAn 
Tho mountains produce cxcollont aloe wood, and tho noighbonrhood 
Bupphos cocoa nuts and myrobolans, which grow m the hdis, and of 
that sort wluch is called K/lbuh, from this town In tho lowlands 
saffron is largely cultivated, and is tho object of a largo export 
trade It is a harardous crop, depending upon tho state of the 
atmosphoro Tho city of Knndahdr is defended by a very strong 
citadel built upon a scarped rock, and is accessible by one road 
only It IS mhahited by Iffusulnians, and there is a quarter in 
which tho infidel Jews dwell No king can take tho title of SMh 
until ho has been inaugurated at Kabul According to on ancient 
law, tho assumption of power must bo made m that city, hence it is 
resorted to from foreign and very distent countnes In the fertile 
lands of Kabul a good deal of mdigo is cultivated of the veiy best 
quality, it has a great repute, and is the object of a great trade 
Cotton cloths aro also made hero, and ore exported to China, 
KhurdsAn, and Smd. There ore some weU-known iron mines in the 
mountains of Kdlml Tho metal is of a grey colour, and vemed— it 
becomes veiy sharp 

Arzoldn, Kliawds, and Klubar are dependencies of Kdbtd, with 
divers villages and fortified places From Kdbul to Khawds four 
days From Khawds to Hnsok five days From Hnsak to Kdbnl, 
through a tolerably level country, three days From Kdbnl to 
Kalbata four days Kiilbata and Edmala are on the borders of 
the desert which separates Multdn from Sijistdn They are both 
towns of middling size, inhabited by Smdiuns, Indians, and a few 
natives of Sijistdn They produce wheat, nee, and fruits m small 
quantities The drinking water is obtained from fountains and 
wellfl Cotton cloths are made here, and sold in the countiy round. 

At the east of Multdn is the town of Anghasht, four days’ journey 
from Kandahdr, and the same from Multdn A small quantify of 
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kand grows in tlic cimrons Tlio uilinbitnnts nro few but neb 
Prom Augbnsbt to Kuiimla ten days From Kumnln to Kolbata 
tlirco daj s From Augliasbt to Sandur tbreo dnj b 
T ins IB tbo sum of wbat o bad to hay about llio country eom- 
pnsed in the present Seetion As to tbo mantimo 2)ortiou, 111101 ivo 
bai 0 already said about tlio islands seems suflicicnl N cverlbelcss, 

it IS well to knoM tliat, starting from tbo island of Sirandtb, of 
Mbicb lie baio spoken under tbo first climate, iiitb the intention of 
gaming tbo continent by tbo sbortesl courso, Jirliatan' is the jilaco 
to land at, for tins is but litllo more than half a daj ’s sail If it is 
ueccssaii’- to go toiinrds tbo oast, tbo landing must bo made at 
Kaikasar, or at tbo foot of tbo luonntain of Uniri, i\lucb is very 
bigli stretebes ton ards tbo north, and forms a largo reef in the sea 
Prom tins reef to Saraudfb is about four dajs iVll tins ncll-knomi 
mountain is covered mill sapan m ood, i\ Inch is cvportcd Tlio root 
of tbo sapan quickly soolbes tbo jiaiu caused bj' tbo bito of seqieuts. 

‘ [Tins name 13 imUcn “ JirbalEm,” and “ Jirbatan" prcuously ] 
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tliougli Sir H Klliot once lIa^e liacl one in Ins possession 
The notice “ Tho Ii.iliru-1 buldAnis not a distinct ■work, but 
IS a Persian translation of the Xsinu-1 BilAd 'wa AklibAru-l ’Ibad, 
A>cll known in tlio world by the name ’Ajaibn-1 bukPin, WTittcn 
in Arabic In Zak.irlA'a bin kinhamniad Ka/wln( ” It is curious, 
liowcAcr, tint the ’Apiibu-l buldmP n frequently quoted bj’^ 
Karwi'ni in the Asaru-1 bilad, as being tho work of Mis’ar 
bin Mulnlhil — a traveller wlio went to China and India 
about 331 AH (912 \ l) ) Several instances of this will bo 
found in the follow iim o\traets It is hard to behove that 
Kirwi'm thus quoted his own work, oi that ho would refer 
the authorship of his own book to another person If then, 
Knrvvi'in IS reallv the author of a work called ‘’A]uibn-1 buldAu, 
It IS only ica«onablo to contludc that lie adopted tho title of his 
predecessor’s work Mis’ar bin Muhalhil is quoted by Yakut 
in hib great Dictionarv, and tho fragiiionts which ho and Kaz- 
wi'ni preserved have been selected and published with a Latin 
translation ha M Kurd do Schloezer- There is another Persian 
translation of the A<=aru-1 bilAd among Sir H Elliot’s MSS , 
bcarinq; tho title “ Sairu-1 bilud ” This MS is called an 
“abstract,” and was copied, and perhaps “abstracted,” expressly 
for Sir II Elliot, from a copy in tho possession of Mr J 
Bardoo Elliott The articles i elating to India aro given m full, 
but tho others are groatlj abbreviated This work is said to 
bo V ory scarce 


Extkacts 

KijLVAr — A largo city m India Jlis’nr bin JluhnUnl, who visited 
the place, sa) s that he did not see either a temple or an idol there 
"Wlien their king dies tho people of the place choose another from 
Chum There is no physician in India except m this city The 
buildings ore cunoiis, for tho piUais aro (covered with) shells from 

* Tho title IS a favounto ono Jlas’udi citos tho work of A1 Jthiz, "Kithb'Q-l amsfir 
va 'Ajaihu-l buldhii” (Book vs . ) ante page 21 

’ Eomaud AbouJfcda, cxiiu Mom our f Inde, p 23 
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the hacks of fishes The inhabitants do not eat fish, nor do they 
slaughter aninmls, but they eat camon They manufacture clay 
vessels, which are sold in our cities like those of China, but they 
are not the same, because the clay of China is harder than that of 
Khlam, and bears the fire better The vessels of Kulam are 
blackish, but those of China are whiter than all others There are 
places here where the teak tree grows to a very great height, 
exceeding even a hundred cubits Brazil wood, ratans, and knna 
also grow here in abundance Ehubarb grows here, the leaves of 
which are the Sdzaju-l Hindi, Indian leaf, and are held in high 
esteem as a medicme for the eyes They bung here various sorts 
of aloe wood, camphor, and finnkincense Aloe wood is also 
brought hither from the islands beyond the equator, where no one 
has ever gone and seen the tree Water comes mto it from the 
nortL There is a mine of yellow sulphur here, and a mme of 
copper, the condensed smoke of which makes excellent vitnoL 

MuiiTiN — j^Kazwtni quotes IstoMiH at some length, hut gives addi- 
tional particulars from other writers 3 Mis’ar bm Muhalhil says that 
it IB the last city of India hordexmg on China * It is a large 
fortified and impregnable city, and is held m high esteem by the 
Hindus and Chinese, for it contains a temple which is for them 
a place of worship and pilgrimage, as Mecca is for the Muham- 
madans The inhabitants are Musuhnans and mfidels, but the 
government is m the hands of the former The infidels have a 
large temple there and a great idol (budd) The chief mosque is 
near ibw temple Isldm prevails there, and its orders and mterdiots 
are obeyed All this is related by Mis’ar bm Muhnlhd <* o o The 
same author says that the summit of the temple is 300 cubits [zari’J, 
and the height of the idol is 20 cubits The houses of the servants 
and devotees are around the temple, and there are no idol worshippers 
in Multfo besides those who dwell m these precincts [kasr] o o o 
The ruler of Multdn does not abolish this idol, because ho takes the 
large offerings which are brought to it, and disburses certain sums 

1 [The translator in the Saim-l hStd very rarely departs ttom his tort, bat be 
observes in this artide that a good deal has been vntten in many boots abost 
JInIt&n which is not accurate, and that ITnltto is not near China, unless there be 
eomo other than the well-known town of that name ] 
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to the attendaatS for their mamtenance When the Indians make 
an attack upon the town, the Musulrndns bnng out the idol, and 
when the infidels see it (about to be) broken or burnt, they retire 
Ibnu-1 Takih says that an Indian came to this idol, and placed upon 
his head a croAvn of cotton, daubed with pitch , he did the same with 
his fingers, and having set fire to it he staid before the idol until it 
was burnt 

SaluiJb — A city of Hind near the confines of Smd. The people 
ore very beautiful and handsome, from bemg bom of Turk and 
Indian parents There are Musulmans, Ohnstians, Jews, and Fire- 
worshippers theie The merchandize of the Turks is conveyed 
hither, and the aloes called Saimurl are named from this place 
The tetaple of Saimur is an idol temple, on the summit of a high 
enunence, under the charge of keepers There are idols m it of 
turquoise and baijadok,* which are highly venerated In the city 
there are mosques, Ohristian churches, synagogues, and Fire 
temples The infidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they eat 
flesh, fish, or e^s , but there are some who wiU eat animals that 
have fallen down precipices, or that have been gored to death, but 
they do not eat those that have died a natural death This informa- 
tion has been derived fiom Mis’ar bm Muhalhil, author of the 
’Ajdibu-1 bulddn, who travelled mto various countries and recoided 
their wonders 

SomnXt — A celebrated cify of India, situated on the shore of the 
sea, and washed by its waves Among the wonders of that place 
was the temple in which was placed the idol called Somndt This 
idol was m the middle of the temple without anything to support it 
from below, or to suspend it from above It was held m the 
highest honoui among the Hindus, and whoever beheld it floatmg 
in the air was struck with amazement, whether he was a Musulman 
or an infideL The Hindus used to go on pilgrimage to it whenever 
there was an eohpse of the moon, and would then assemble theie to 
the number of more than a himdred thousand They believed that the 
souls of men used to meet there after separation from the body, and 
that the idol used to incoiporate them at its pleasure in other bodies 
m accordance with their doctnne of transmigration The ebb and 
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flow of the tide was considered to be the worship paid, to the idol by 
the sea Everything of the most precious was brought there as 
offerings, and the temple was endowed with more tRn-n 10,000 
villages There is a nver (the Ganges) which is held sacred, 
between which and SomnAt the distance is 200 pmmags They 
used to bring the water of this nver to Soamdt every day, and 
wash the temple with it A thousand brahmans were employed m 
worshippmg the idol and attending on the visitors, and 500 damsels 
sung and danced at the door — all these were mamtamed upon the 
endowments of the temple The edifice was bmlt upon fifty-six 
pillars of teah, covered with lead The shnne of the idol was dark, 
but was bghted by jewelled chandebers of great value hTeeur it 
was a ebam of gold weighmg 200 mans When a portion (watch) 
of the night closed, this cham used to be shaken like bells to rouse a 
fresh lot of brahmans to perform worship When the Sultan Tamtnu-d 
Daula Mohmiid bm Subuktigln went to wage religious war against 
India, he made great efforts to capture and destroy SomnAt, in the hope 
that the Hindus would then become Muhammadans He amved there 
in the middle of Zl-1 fc’ada, 418 a h. (December, 1025 a » ) Tho 
Indians made a desperate resistance They would go weeping and 
crymg for help mto the temple, and then issue forth to battle and 
fight till all were killed The number of the slam exceeded 60,000 
The king looked upon the idol with wonder, and gave orders for the 
seizing of the spoil, and the appropriation of the treasures There 
were many idols of gold and silver and vessels set with jewels, all 
of which had been sent there by the greatest personages m India 
The value of the things found m the temples of the idols exceeded 
twenty thousand thousand dinArs ' When the king asked his com- 
panions what they had to say about the marvel of the idol, and of 
its staying m the oir without prop or support, several mamtamed 
that it was upheld by some hidden support. The kmg directed a 
person to go and feel aU around and above and below it with a 
spear, which he did, but met with no obstacle One of the atten- 


* [The words as girea in Wustenfeld'* edihon are_jW‘^ 

as in the Sorni-l f ““.It 

Late region haa “ranes nuRena tnffl.a." The 

hare been a theme of wonder for all who bare written on <1 
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flicii f-lntod Ills ojiinion tlm) ilu* niioji^ Mns mndo of loadfiloin 
mill dll' idol of inm iiiid (ItnC flio iiigoiiioiii- Iiiulilor lind fiKilfiilli 
(onlrnt'd tint tlio iniirnot slioiild not o\orcise n grcntor forco on 
am one ndo — Imirt' tin idol mispondi d in tlio niiddlc Some 
roiiindiHl, ollK'rK dillin'd IVnimi-ion Mas olilaiiied from llic 
Suit 111 to n'mo\o ‘•nmo stone*' fn'iii tlio toji of tlie rnno]»\ (o sofllo 
tin* point ^Mien t^^o stom s viro ri.mo\ed from tlio fiiimmit tlie 
idol swined on one side, Mlmn more wire t iKen nMa^ it inclined 
ptill fiirilii r, until at In*-t it re^tnl on the pronnd 

0\n \Mi — \n inipnginlde forlrc'^s njwin tin* snnimit of a nioini- 
fani 111 Indn, to mIhcIi tin re is oiih one ^^n^ of access On tlie toj> 
of tins moiiiilaiii there is ^wll^r, ciillnated land, and all neccssan 
food Vnniinu-d daiila Malimnd hin SiihiiKtigin in the ■\ear 41 1 
\ n (102 ! \ n ) In siopnl if for a long time, lint at length reduced 
its gumson to i\fr<milies 'Hiere Mire 500 elephants on the 
moiiiit nil 'Ilie g-irrison a<kod quart i r, and it Mas granted, and 
the fortress w-is i-onfiniiid to its master on jiaMiient of tribute 
The lord of the lortn ss presented main gifts to the Suit iii, among 
AS Inch as a bird in the form of n do\( ^\ hen food containing 
poison AAas presented to tins hinl, tears Mould fill from its 03 ts, and 
the If ir dnips nirt coin tried into stone, mIikIi slono being broken 
and placed iijani a Motiiid, it Mould heal up Tina bird is found 
nnlj in tins plate, and docs not tlirno elsoMlierc 
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I. 

MUJMALU-T TAWABrXH 

[A PORTION of this most interesting unique work was published 
by M Remaud, m hie Fragments Arahes et Pei sans inedits 
relaiif d I Inde, from the MS numbered 62 in the Bibhoth^qne 
du Roi at Pans The MS has been descnbed in the Journal 
Asiatique at different times, by M Quatremdre and M Mohl, 
and it had been previously drawn upon by Anquetil Duperron 
and Silvestre de Sacy ] 

[The chapter published by M Eeinaud, with which we are 
here concerned, was not written by the author of the Mujmal 
himself, but was borrowed by him from an older work, of which 
he thus speaks, — “ I have seen an ancient book of the Hindus 
which Abu Sdhh bin Shu'aib bm J&mi’ translated into Arabic 
from the Hindwdni language (Sanskrit) This work was trans- 
lated into Persian in 4>17 ah (1026 A D ) by Abii-l Hasan ’Ali 
bm Muhammad al Jfll,^ keeper of the hbraiy at Jurjiln for a 
chief of the Dilamites The book I saw was in the handwriting 
of the author, and bore the date above given It is the 

f ‘ fEemand's pnnted tozt had " alJabalti," hut Qmtremiw, corrected itto"al 
Jill,” {7our dst Stw , Jan 1851), that is nafiTe of Jflfin or Gto, S W , of the 
Caapien is to the east of the tame sea ] 
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custom of the Hindu wnfors on plulosopliy to put spooclics into 
tlie mouths of bensfs and birds, as in tbo book Kalila wa 
Dimin, and accordingly mail) such spocebes aro introduced 
into tins bonk I ba\o licrc introduced tbo (account of tbo) 
origin of tbo kiiijis and a short history of tbom, and T have 
copied it because it is not to be found aii^'avliero else — but God 

knows ”j 

[The date of the original Arabic translation does not appear, 
it maj or nia> not line been written before the work of Biluduri, 
but tbo “extracts" rekato to an ancient period, and nioio espe- 
cialh to Siiul, so tint tbe> come in most appropriately here at 
the beginning of the historical writings Tlie date of tbo Persian 
translation and still more that of the Mti/mnl, would carr) tbom 
onward to a later and loss suitable position ] 

I\I Bcinaud is of opinion that tbo translated Sanskrit work 
was composed about tlio commencement of tbo Christian era, 
cortaml) long prcMoiis to the Kaja Taringinl, and probably to 
tbo blalui-bbarata , and that the subsequent reputation of that 
poem threw the translated work into the shade If so, it would 
go far to show that the blaba-bbarata is, as Wolfe and Hoyno 
sa)- of tbo Iliad a collection ot older poems already current , for 
tbcic are main passages m Mujmalu-t Tawan'kb winch are 
almost aerbatini tbo same as tbc> are at present preserved in 
the Maba-bbarata Indeed, it might bo said that tbo Mabd- 
bburata was itself tbo work translated by the Arab, bad not 
animals been represented as tbo speakers 

The learned Hditor also thinks bo has discovered in tins ex- 
tract indications of tbo Brfibmanical influence being establisbod 
over tbo Ksbatriyas, at an epoch subsequent to the war between 
tlie Pdndavas and Kauravas Tbo mfcroiice, however, rests upon 
very questionable grounds, so questionable, indeed, that wo are 
tempted to exclaim, as tbo pious Persian translator does at the 
end of each Indian fable recorded by him, “ God only knows the 
truth 

The author of the “Mujmalu-t Tawdrikh," says that his 
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Either vras tlic compiler of an historical work, and that ho him- 
self had ‘written a history of the IJarraokidcs from their origin to 
their ovtinction M Quatrombro and M Mold say that his 
name is unknown, and give his pedigree as grandson of Muhallib 
bin Muhammad bm Shddi Ho was a traveller, for ho tolls 
us that ho had visited the tombs of Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jonas, 1 
and certain ancient buildings in Persia and Babylonia Ho 
informs us that ho commenced his book a h 620 (a u 1126 \ 
during the reign of Saii.|ar.~sl)ir6rigalik Shdb, Sultdn of the 
Saljiikis, but ho must liavo lived long after this, for ho records ( 
an event of a n 680 (a d 1193 ) 

His work is a chronological abndgment of universal histoiy to 
the si\tli coiitnry of tho Hijri Ho quotes several rare anthon- 
tios ai^ makes a ciltical use of them Tho'lopiOh wliich" he 
appears to have exercised most of his researches is the history of 
Persia, on uhich subject ho promises to wnto hereafter a more 
detailed account He gives many curious and circumstantial 
details on geography, domed not only from books, but from his 
own personal observation 

The Persian translation, which he quotes from Abii-I Hasan, 

18 badly executed, being much too literal, and without any pre- 
tensions to style , and the same neglect of the most ordmary 
"race and embellishment has been observed in the author’s own 

O 

composition, in the portions which are onginal 

Tho authonties ho quotes are the history of Tabari, the Shdh-l 
ndma, Garshasp-ndma, Faramarz-ndma, Bahman-ndiUa, Kush-j 
pll-danddn, Abu-1 Muayyid Balkhi, Hamza Isfiihdnf, and some 
others He says that he quotes these m origmal, although they 
will be found to agree but little -mth one another, in order that 
his readers may know all that has been said upon the subjects he 
discusses , that he abndges their prolixities, and discards their 
quotations in verse, that if ever he quotes poetry, it is on 
account of its mtnnsic excellence, or its peculiar adaptation to 
the subject he had to illustrate 

“ Tlie transactions of the kin^ of Persia," he continues, " are 
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llio oiih onc^- winch T j)rojm«c to recount at length, hecaiiso that 
couiitrx IS pi ic('il in the (eptreof the unnerve Iiocause it forms 
uiie <jii irter of the h ihit.ihio glohe, hecnni.c it ih the cndlo of the 
Iniiiiaii rice ht cause it is the lesulciitc of the Kings of tlie fourth 
1 linnte, hecaijse other jjortiojis of the glohe, such as Cliina, India, 
Ziii), Arihia, (I'rceie and TiiiKistiui are not to ht eoinpared to 
Inhi nor is am otlier couiitr\, whether east, west, noith, or 
'-oiith — hecauso nioi(>o\ir, in reiding the history of Persia, am 
oiu can at the *• mie tune instruct hinistlf respet ting the state, 
jHisition, jicuiliarilu s md inirsels of other toiiniries 

ThiPworK, thereloie as far .is it goes, lna^ ho considered an 
introduction to the lJistor\ of J*oisia, and that the .lutlior com- 
pleted the nitire work cannot he doubled, because ho conslantI> 
ilhides to the d(>tails which he has gnen in the subsequent pirt 
file disco\ei\ o| tin coinplelo work would bo .1 matter of con- 
gratulition It w is it one time the iiiteiilion ol M M Saint 
I^lartin and I Mold to jnibhsh the Muimal with a coinmentarj', 
md there IS great causL to regret that the diatli of the former 
inlornipted the projecl 

The work is at present preserxtd, consists ol twontv-fne 
chapter®, of which inan> comprise merely chronological table®, 
®uch as l]io®e of llie I’rnpliets, kings ol hum, Arabs, Sfimaiiides, 
Iluwaihides, GIi i/imides, .^alpjkiaiis, and Greeks, hut enters into 
more particulars rosptcliiig the Jlindu kings of India, tlic ancient 
kings of l\rsn, Mulimimad, and tlic Khahfs, celebrated tombs, 
and Aluhanimadaii cities Witliout tho last cliaptei, wliicli is 
missing, tin M miiscnpt contains dO.*) folios ' 

Extracts 

JIisTOin 01 Till Jats AM) !Ali DS — Ah nil account of tho Jnts and 
Metis IS giacii in llio fust jiart of tho onginnl woik, I shall com- 
mence mine li> making them tlio hiibjc“ct of it 

' .''CO Journal jlnaltguc, Irois fifr Tom VII pp 24G-286 Tom XI pp 13G- 
178, 258 301, 320 301 I ttri des Jlott, Tom I pp 1 -It Aiiquetil du Perron, 
yaidatetla, Tom II pp 352, tt bcq llcmnud’s Alfm ^iir rinde, p H Quilrc- 
jnerc, til Join dei Saraiits, Jan 1851 
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The Jata and Mods’ are, it is said, descendants of Ham They 
dwelt m Sind and (on the banlcs of) the nver which is called Bahar 
By the Arabs tlio Hindus are called Jats The Meds held tho asccn- 
dano}'^ over tho J ate, and put them to groat distress, which compelled 
them to take refuge on tho other side of the nver Palian, hut being 
accustomed to the use of boats, they used to cross the nver and 
make attacks on the Meds, who were owners of sheep It so came 
to jiass that tho J ate enfeebled the Meds, kdled many of them, and 
plimdei-ed their country The Mods then became subject to tho Jats 
One of the Jat chiefs (seeing tho sad state to which tho Meds wore 
reduced) made the people of Ins tnbe understand that success was 
not constant, that there was a time when the Meds attacked the 
Jats, and harassed them, and that the Jats had m their turn done 
the same with the Meds He impressed upon their mmds the utihty 
of both tribes hvmg m peace, and then ad yised the Jats and kleds -to 
sgncLa few chiefe to wait on king Dajushan-pDurypdhana], son of 
Dalinit pDlmtarasEtra}, and beg of him to appomt a king, to whose 
authonty both tubes might submit The result of this was satis- 
factoiy^ and Ins projwsition was adopted After some discussion 
they agreed to act upon it, and tho emperor Dajushan nominated 
his sister Hassul [Duhsala], wife of kmg Jondrat [Jayadmthaj, a 
poTverfal prince, to rale over the Jats and Meds Dossal went and 
took olmrge of the country and cities, the parfaoulars of which and 
of the insdom of the pnneess, are detailed m the ongmal work 
But for all its greatness, and riches and digmty, there was no brah- 
man 01 wise man m the conntry She therefore wrote a long letter 
to her brother for assistance, who collected 30,000 brahmans from 
all Hmdustan, and sent them, with aU them goods and dependents, 
to his sister There are several discussions and stones about these- 
luahmans m the ongmal work 

A long time passed before Smd became flounshmg Tho ongmal 
work gives a long description of tho country, its nvers and wonders, 
and mentions the foundation of cities The city wlucli tho queen 
made tho capital, is called Askaland ’ A small portion of the 

> [Sco note in Appendix on “ tho Meds ”) 

s Thu « no doubt the Ashkmdni of Pottingcr nnd other*. Sec note m Appcndi x 
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countr} bIio made o^cr to llio Jnls, nnd appointed one of them ns 
Iheir clnef , Ins name \\ns Judmt Similnr arrangements ivoro also 
made foi the Jledti 'Pins go\emment continued for taventj’’ nnd 
some' ^enrs, iifior mIiicIi the Bhimta lost possession of the country' 
o o o o o o o 

Account or Tin rAM, op tup Pandatvs and History of 
BrmimIn ’ — Lipislico Mas the cause of tlio fall of the djTinstj of tlio 
Pindnans Fortune lind groism indiflerciit towards them, and thc}’’ 
ended h^ hecoiinug tyrants One dn\ they earned ofl the con of a 
hrahiiiaii, and nero ahoiit to kill him, A\hcn the brahman named them, 
and Kaid “I h nc mad iii liooks that the prospent\' of tlie Pindavas 
nill fall nhen Uie\ shall kill a bndiman for the sake of a con — do 
not kill iiK ’ Tllc^ did not heed him, but killed both hun and the 
con Til it brahman had a son named Brahmtn, a strong nnd tall 
man, avho dn elf ujion a niouiitnin Wion he heard of this nofanous 
business he arose, and said to himself, I mil go nnd take away the 
SON creignl-s from the PilndaNas, for thej have killed a con, (and) a 
brahman the nonls of the sages cannot proic false, so the tinio 
of the fall of then dominion is come Hen laughed at him, but a 
]iirty assembled round him lie took a cit}, nnd lus power in- 
creased da^ b^ dn, until he had a large nnu} , nnd ho went on 
cajituniig cities until at length he lenihcd the citj’ of Hntna,’ which 
nas the capital Kuyahumt niurohed out to the bnttlo, but was 
bl nil, and Bmliinln assumed the Boaoreigntj 'Wlierovor ho found 
any otic of the rate of the Pindains ho slew lum But a few 
escaped, nho concealed their c\traction, and omplojcd tliemselves as 
butchers and bakers, or m similar crafts Bmhmtn acquired the 
nhole of ninduhtoii Tliey say that a daughter of Bol [Nakula], 
bou of Pandu, went to him, nnd gaao him such coimsols as mduced 
him to desist from slajang the Pundaa ns But he put them all m 
pnson until a large number was collected, when ns a condition of 

> 1 " ^...^1 ” An onrf is a ponod of 16,000 years, or any number 

between three and ten ] 

■ [Tills Instoty is explained by the legend of Parasurliraa, son of Jamadagni, called 
here Brahmin KuyhhOmt is Etirtarirja, Fluiaf, Knsynpn, Simfigh, the Mum 
Sunaka , and tho eon, Khraadhcnn — Jleinauti] 

’ [llastinapur ] 
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their doliveniTicc ' ho made them follow certam tndes, so that no one 
would give tlieir daughters to them, or take theirs, or associate with 
them Ho proclaimed this throughout his dominions Their posi- 
tion was lowered to such a degree, that tliej took to the occupation 
of musicians It is said that the Hindu lute plaj ers belong to this 
family , but God Icnov s 

Histout of SoNAon — Tliey say tluit Brahmin felt remorse for 
the slnugliter of so many persons, and said, I substitute vorship on 
the summit of a mountain for the slaughter of men. One day a 
brahman named Fasaf piasyapa] came to him and admonrshed him 
Brahmin said. It is c\cn so , I myself repent, and I vdl] non' gve 
this kingdom to thee F.isaf said. It is no busmess of mme , but 
Brahmin replied, Do thou reccne it from me, and appoint some one 
o-vor it by 613 own authonty There was a servant named Snnagh,. 
and lum Fasaf seated on the throne Brahmin then returned to the 
scone of his devotions Sunagh practised justice and equity, and 
pursued a wortliy course The sovereignty remained m his family 
until fifteen kings had sat upon the throne Then they be-came 
tyrants, and tlio sovereignty departed from them This was m the- 
reign of Gustdsf, long of Persia It is said that m the life-time of 
this Gustasf, Bahman led an army to Hmdustdn and took a portion 
of it , as to the other parts every one (that could) seized a comer 
Ho one of the farndj' (of Sunagh) retamed any power Bahman 
founded a city between tho confines of the Hmdus and the Turks, to 
which he gave the name of KandSbil, and m another place, tvhich 
they call Budha, ho foimded a city which he called Bahman-dbad 
According to one account this is 3 Iansura , but God knoivs At this 
tune he returned to Persia, when he received the news of the death 
of Gustasf, and assumed the crown. This account I found m this 
Ixiok, but I have not read it elsewhere The mother of Bahman is 
said to have been of Turk extraction , but God knows 

Hisxoey of the Kmonon of KAsiisifn and HXl. It is said that 
Hal was the descendant of Sanjwdra, son of Jandrat and of the 


' ri tavo goncrally followed M Quatrcmere m hie mgemons and enheal emenda- 
tions of the version published hy Eeinand, hut it hardly seems necessary to change 
the verb jtulan to zitian, as he proposed in this passage version is II enr 
assigna, pour vivre, diffdrcnts mdtiers ’’—Jour det Sat, Jan 1851 J 
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dangliter of King DahrAt He mhented m Hmdust&i the dominion 
■which had been occupied by Jandrat and Dassal and their descendants 
He became a very important personage, and built a fine capital and 
several cities His countiy was remarkable for the superior quahty 
of the cloth that rvas manufactured there The exportation of this 
fabnc, Avithout the stamp of the king, ■was prolubited This stamp 
V ns an impression of his foot -with safEron * 

It happened that the ■wife of the king of Kashmir bought some of 
that cloth, and hanng made up a dress of the same, she appeared 
before her husband, who at the sight of the stamp got jealous, and 
nsked her whence she got the doth, and what stamp -was on it 
His ivife rophed that she had bought it from a merchant. The 
merchant was sent foi, and the king made enquiries about it The 
merchant said that the stamp on the doth -was an impression of kmg 
Hal’s foot ’ On heanng this the king of Kashmu swore he would 
go and cut off the foot of king Hdl His Wazir observed, — 
“ that place is the land of the brahmans, you •will gam no notory 
there ” The kmg of Kashmir did not heed this ad-nee, but marched 
out 'With his army "When Hal heard of the king of Kashmir’s m- 
tciitions, he was alai-med , he sent information to the brdhmans 
and told them the kmg of Kashmir’s threat, and said it behoved 
them therefore to throw obstndes m his way The brahmans 
offered up their prayers, and counselled him to have an elephant 
made of day, and to have it placed m front of the battle-field Hal 
did so, and when the kmg of Kashmir’s soldiers advanced under 
their commander-m-dnef, fiames burst from the dephant and burnt 
mauy of them 

The king of Kashmir -was then compelled to sue for peace, (at the 
condusion of vhich,) Hal sent many presents to him And the 
kmg of Kashmir, m order to fulfil his oath, cut off the leg of an 
image made of "wax, and returned by the nver ’ He -was adnsed 

' Vigno’s Kashmir, I 134 

^ This 18 the sanio legend os that of Mihuaknla in the E6ja TnrtmginS (II 32) , 
and the foot plnjs an important part in several other Indian stones See Spren 
gee’s Masiidl, p 318 Edvrarde s i’dij/di, I 394 RoiuaudE Mem 62 lud 
AlUrth II 853 

^ Todd, II 239, 264 Irving's Successors of Mahomet, 61 [The vord translated 
"nver” is daiya, ivhich Quatreniirc savs ought to he read “sea ’ It heare both 
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not to proceed by water on account of ita tnibnlonce In com- 
pbance mtb tbis advice be travelled along the bank (BdhiJ) nntil 
he reached a stage some parasangs distant from the country of 
Kashmir, ■when the waters subsided. In that place he built many 
houses and villages The sea m Hmdi is called Savandar’ (Samu- 
dra) Hence that place was called Sdvandf, and it exists to this day 
He also built temples and superb cities in many places. At length, 
intelhgenoe of an enemy came to him from Kashmir, he then re 
turned to his countiy, and suppressed his foes The Government 
remamed for a length of time in the hands of his descendants, and 
all the Hmdus were obedient to them In the countiy of Smd there 
were three kings, until at length the territory of the Hmdus came 
nnder the authonty of King Kafrnd, after he had by his valour 
subdued them A br£hman had blessed him and said that the whole 
sovereignty should devolve upon him 

Histort of King Kafanb ^ — This Kafiind was not a Hmdu, but 
through his kindly disposition and equity all became obedient to 
him Ho made fine speeches and praised the Hindus and their 
coimtiy Ho raised their hopes by his virtnes, and realised them by 
his deeds Ho was cotemporary^ with Alexander the Greek. He 
had VLEions, of which he asked the mterprefafion from a bmhmani 
nnd he sought peace from Alexander, to whom ho sent Iub daughter, 
a skilfril physician, a philosopher, and a glass "vnso ° In the Shah 
nama he is called Kaid the Hindu This story ^vlil also he related 

TOeanings, and the latter Tiffjr is supported by tbo use of tbo vord srfAiT, coast , but it 
16 difficult to concciTo that the author supposed it possible to rctam to Kashmir 
by sea.] 

I [Sir H Elliot introdaeod some slight craendatious into tho tho text of this 
passage, which seem preferable to tho words pnntcd by Ecinaud, and have bcoo 

followed m tho translatioa The onginal words arc 

ililasrT j\ t- 

Elliot reads i— >1 ^ 

» This appears to bo an allusion to tbo Sumunddr, menlioncd in (he 'Ajflibu 1 
JfalhlCiLbf, fol lOr, v Jhhrlm [Sec Bil&darf and Cbnch-nama, post ] 

* [See Thomas in Jour JS^ S , 1SG5 Vol I p ■153 J 

* [Quatrembre’s emendation of A-xJ for tiM is essential ] 

‘ [SceMas’ndi Chap ixri] 
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HI tlio life of Alcvnndor "^NHicn tlio mformntion of tlio brnlimnn 
ronched tlio Hindus,* Kiifand sent a person to Samid, Ins biotlior> 
directing linn to go to iJIansura iiitb tlio brabinan, and exjicl Mabra* 
tlio Pci'sian from those places liicli Ealiman bad conquered, and to 
erect idol tcmjilcs in placo of firo-toniplcs Samtd called (to Ins 
assistance) llal, king of nnidnst in, and they niarclied against Mabra 
the Persian, and i\Tirrcd iMtli bini inilil bo fled into tlio city Por 
tbroo years l\Inliri rcniaincd in the foiticss, but wlicu no prospect of 
success M as left bo ordered a tunnel to bo dug, and tliej’’ earned tins 
(snbtcnmicous passage) to a place tailed Kijiitasa Ho then ordered 
posts to bo fl\cd ui the ground on the top of tbo fortress, and arras 
and licliiicts to bo placed upon tlicin, so that they looked hke 
sentries Ho then retired antli tbo w bole of Ins force tliroiigb tbo 
tunnel, and niai-clicd tow ards tbo Turks, w boso king gave liim refuge 
Aflor some da'\ s crows percbed upon Uio belniets, and tbe soldiers of 
S'nnfd pcrccmng tbis tbo truth was made known Tbo gates were 
tben opened, and tbo people of tbo citj' desenbed tbo dcpartiiro of 
!Mnlira tbo Persian So after tbe lapse of some years Samid rctiimcd 
1 ictonous to bis ow n counti-j Alc\oiider came to India after tins 
transaction 

After Kafand liad departed bis son Ayand ascended tbe tbrono, and 
bo dmded tbe coiuitry of Sind into foiii pirts One kuig bo estab- 
lisbcd at ’Askalandusa Upon nnotbci be bestowed tbo coimtry of 
Zor to wbicli Anj [Ueb'^] is attacbed Tlirce otliei countries of tbo 
kingdom of Simul [Sumfd] bo bestow cd upon anotber * Poiirtbly, 

' '*^ Should not hrnhmnn ho read Bah- 

man ’ “ "Wlicn intclhgcnco of (the conquests of) Bahman reached tho HindCls ”] 

- [According to tho Shfih-nhma tho naino of the hrfihnian, vrho mterproted Knid’s 
dream, was “ Mtihran ” — Acmniirf] 

’ [jolioj A-jA-lXyuio \j I kavo followed Ecinaud in reading 

“ ’AshnlandOsa,” hut the name is gcnomlly accepted as “’Ashaland,” or “’Askalan- 
dra,” and tho termination ujn has not been found elsowhcro Waj not tho passage 
ho read, “ Ho cstohlished one king at Askalnnd and Sah or may not oven the 
last word siguifj “ and three ’ (dependencies) ] 

^ [Tho whole of this pa'<sngo is nmhiguous Tho word < ■* a..i, which is 

hero rendered “ throe o*hcr countnos,’’ is rendered os “ un troisifemo pnncipautd” hy 
Remaud.] 
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lio consignotl tlio coimtnes of Hindi'istrin, Nadamn, and Lohana 
separately upon another Tins avns after the time of Hdl ‘ When 
the hfo of Aynnd lencliod its limit. Ins son Ensal became fang Ho 
TOigncd for some time, until one rose up against him and expelled 
him from the fangdom Basal (then) -went southwards, and estab- 
lished himself there IIo had two sons, one named IlawwdI, and 
the younger Barlcamurm 

IIiSTonT OF BawwXi, and BAnitAJcXnfs — Wlicn E/isal died his 
eldest son Rawwal assumed the sovereignty It liappcncd that a 
certain king Imd a daughter of great intclhgcnco Wise and learned 
men Imd declared that the man wlio should marry this girl should 
become king of the four chinos = All the fangs and pnnees of the 
IIinduB sought her, but no one pleased her except Barkamlins, 
who was very handsome When Bnrknm^rls brought her home 
his brotlicr said, as she pleased you so does she please mo Then 
ho took tlio girl with her handmaids Barkaraiirls said to himself 
“ Tlio damsel choso me for my wisdom and there is nothing better 
than wisdom ” So ho gavo himself up to study, and associated witli 
the learned and tlio brohmons, till ho reached such perfection that ho 
had no equal 

When the rebel who had oxpoUed their father (Rdsal) heard the 
stoiy of tho damsel, ho said “ Can tliey who do such things occupy 
such a position ? ” So he led an army and put EawwdI to flight 
Eaww/il with his brothers and nobles all went to tho top of a moun- 
tain where a strong fortress had been built Then they set guards 
on tho summit and felt secure But tho enemy got possession of the 
monntam by stratagem, and besieged the fort, and was near upon 
tnfang it Rawwal then sent to sue for peace, and Ins enemy said— 

" Send me the girl, and let eveiy one of your chiefs send a girl I will 
give these girls to my ofiScers, — ^then I XviR withdraw EawwdI 
was dejected, but bo had a wazlr, blind of both eyes, named Safar, 
of whom he enquired what was to be done He advised him to give 
up the women and save his life He might then take measures 
against his enemy, but if he lost fas Me what would be the good of 

> [See the account of the division of Sind into four fangdome as desenbed in tho 
first chapter of the Ohach'ii&ma, post J 
* {The four qxiarterB of the irorld j 
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rlnldn II nnd nml nclti - ’Jlicx nmhi'd iipnii (Iii« course, bti< 

lust nl till'' jimitiin U ir)> itii ins i unc in, inul afn r innkin;' liis 
Kilnl ilioii, sml, “] nml tin' Knit; an' ^ons (if fliosunii fritlioi , if Im 
will msptiuit nu’ with hm ojuiimn, it iniu Ito Hut T umv Ix' nlilo to 
st Slim, tiling — do not t ik«' in\ mutli into considcmtion ’ So 
till \ infonm-d Imn of tlio fiuts llo tin n Kinl, “It nocins jin'ijiii 
til it ] !.( ,1^,1 iiu Iifi for 111)' kinj; Ii t an ordor Im given foi 

till' to Iw dn S'., d III,' a woman and lit nil tlm oniiim dn'ss tin ir 
fons in like inanin t ns d inis. Is and !• t ns , a, h (nine, il a knife in 
onr li nr, and t irr\ itrinn]iit also (snui ded tlieii si'inl iis to the 
kiiitr ^\ in n wt'iin l>nnii;hl l»itoi(« tlm king tint will te]I lujii tint 
I am tin diinsil, Im will kis ji im lor liinisi If nid gi\e tlio otliirs 
to Ins ofln > rs, \Vln n tin ling ntins witli me 1 will np up Ins 
Inlh witli tin knife and s,,mnl (]m tniinjnt "Winn tlio other Miiitlis 
In irihisllna will 1 now iliai I lu\(> done nn work and tlie\ niiisl 
alM) do tin ir- \11 the ofliis m of the nnin will thus hi' slain Von 
nnisi hi' pn JI iwsl and wlnii voii In ir tin triimjnt. Mill must snlh 
forth w ith I'liir soldier-, and w( will (Xliniiimti the foe ’ Ifawwal 
was d( light, d and did as was jinijmsi d It siuxudcd, not one of 
tin I'ln Ilia’s hoiM nu n iscijnsl, all aaer,' plain and cast doaani from 
the mount nn Kaw w al s jiow i r im ri is, d 

\Thi llnnr rTolf tin hvif'* ftiyucinii^ oijaiu^l liar] am<ir(f, ir/ia 

fnqn^ Mndnr,<f! J 

One dna in the hot season, Jlarkamarfs aans aaandenng harefoot 
aliniil the <ita and ("iiiu to the gate of the king k jialaca? Electing 
noliindrancc he entered, and found liiR hrothcr and the damsel sitting 
on a thioiii sucking hiigir cane ^Mlon Haw wal saa\ him ho oli'cracd 
that there toiild he no jiortcrs at the gate, otherwiso the poor mendi- 
cant aioiild never have git in Taking jutv on liiiii, ho gave him a 
hit of siigir laiie Tlio meiidiamt took it, and picked up a piece of 
the shell of iho c-niic to scniivo and clean it w ifli II hen the king 
saw that he waiilid to tlenn the canc, ho told the damsel to give 
him a knife She rose and gaao the knife to Baikann'ins, who 
cleinod the sugar cane with it, and craftilj watched until the king 
was ofl Ins giard Then ho spniiig upon him, and plungng the 
knife into hiB navel, npped him up After that ho seized his feet 
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and dragged him from the throne Ho next called the wazlr and 
the people, and seated lumsolf on tho throne nmid the plaudits of 
the people Ho hurut tho body of tho king, took back the damsel 
and raamed her, and restored order 
Tlion ho called tho wazfr and said 1 Imcnv that it "waa yon who 
counselled my brother in Ins deahngs with mo, but this was no fault 
nor IS it blamoablo It was God’s will that I should be fang, so 
coiitmuo to govern the kmgdom as you did for my brother ” Safar 
rephod, “ Tou have spoken tho tmth, all that I did was for the good 
and advantage of your brother, not out of enmity to you- But I 
have now resolved upon burning myself, and cannot do as you desire 
I was with join brother m life, and I wiU be with him m death ” 
Barkamnrls told him that ho wanted him to write a book on the 
duties of fangs, on government and justice Safar consented, and 
vmito tlie book, which is called “ Adahn-l MuKiJc,” “ Instruction 
of Kings ” I have' transenbed it m this book, for I have written 
an abstract of it When it was finished he took it to Barkamiirfe 
and read it, and aU the nobles admired and praised it Then he 
burnt himself Hie power of Barkamdris and his kmgdom spread, 
until at length nil India submitted to him Such was Barkamdris 
I have related all the facts just as I found them 


* [QuatremJsre reasonably proposes to insert a negatire hero ] 
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11 

]'UTU'JIU-L BULDA'N 
or 

AinirVI) lux VARYA lUN JA'UIR 

\L UILV'DUUr 

Tiir*; \vnrk i‘’ iti tlic r>r\{l«'n UniMT'filv Liltniii ntid 
bnn (io‘-cnb<Hl 1)\ Tlntinl^'r, nt pp 7 niul 230 of liis '' Spcci- 
rnm Cofa/oyi, Coifd -J/XX Oruntalium,' An ab'-tnct of it 
1 “- gi'in in in njtppmlix lontnnnd in <Iic lliinl volume of Dr 
C«n--tT\o Wdl^; (ttsc/nc/dt iLr C/ia h/iVi, mn\ the entire cliapfor 
on flit courjiii st of ‘'Hill, In*- lieen tdiltd It^ i\l Ueiiinud in flic 
Jiiurii il A'ntnpn' for Febru ir\ isn, rtpriiilcd vitli additioinl 
nofis in Jub \ ilinldc “ llragmcnt'i ^tralu^ t( Pcr'^an’^ vi((/if^ 
rclatf/^aP IiuJc [The n' ih iiKo n cOJ)^ m flic Unli'-li Mum'uih 
T ilt coinjilotc lo\t lii'lnfclj been ndniinlil^ pnnfed at Loj den, 
under flit odiforhliip ol M de Goeje ] 

U be author i' Aluimd bin Yih^a, bin JAbir, sunianied also 
Abu Ja'far and Aliu-l 11 iv in, but more usually known as Biliiduri, 
who Intd towards flic nnddlo of tho ninth century of our era, at 
the court of the Khahf A 1 Jlufaw.ilckal, where he was engaged 
ns instnutor to one of the princes of his fainil} Ho died A ir 
270 , A 1 ) 802-3 This IS according to Uoiimud’s statcnienf — 
Pa«tu il lie Gajangos while he gnes tho same ■\eiir of Ins death, 
on the authont\ ol Abu -1 Maliasin, says ho liAcd at Baghdad m 
the Khalifat of Al-Alu’tauiad lie left a large as well as a 
small edition ol the Futuliu -1 Buldun 


^OI, I 


8 
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Tins \\orlc contains as its name implies, an account of tlio first 
conrjucsts of the Arabs in Syria, Mesopotamia, Ugypt, Persia, 
Aiiiicnia, TraiiHOMaim, Africa, Spain and Sind It is one of tlio 
earliest Ar.ilnc clironiclcs , tor Tabari, tlioiigli lio wrote at Bagh- 
dad, and did not comjiosc Ins «orJc till afterwards, was cMdcntly 
not acfjiininted with tins author, since lie omit‘< niucii that Bild- 
diiri has mentioned It brings down the history of events to 
tlio close of tho reign of lATu’tasim, a ii 227, A D 842 'VVihidi, 
wlio IS quoted hy Bildduri, also wrote a book of“^^^C^qucst8,” 
and amongst them a “Conquest of Sind,” winch Dr Sprengcr 
mentions tiiat ho has seen quoted by Nuwairi at folio 103 of tho 
laigo copy of Lcjdon Copies of Ins other Fuiu/t are vety 
common, and much pa'^sos under Jiis name which was no^c^ 
written hy him, as in the instance of the work translated by 
Ooklcy, hut ins Fulultu-s Smd is rare Nuwairi mentions also 
another author of Indinn lustory, folio 79d, — A1 Husain bm 
Ya/id us Strtifi Wo tind also otlior authors on Sindian in- 
vasions quoted as cMStmg at tho early penod of tho Arabian 
conquests 

Bilddiiri docs not himself appear to ]la^o visited Sind, but 
quotes tho authors on whom Jio relied for information Thus we 
have mention of Abu-1 Hassan ’Ah bin Muhammad A1 Aladaini, 
w'lth whom bo had verbal communication This author, who 
died A.H 840 (1436 ad), at tho advanced ago of nmety- 
throo, composed, amongst other works, A1 klughtbi wau-s Siydr, 

“ Wars and Blarchcs,” winch contained a detailed account of 
the expeditious of tho iMusulrndns m Khurasan and on the 
Indus Mansur bin Hdtim is also mentioned as an author on 
Sindian History, wutli whom, as well as with A1 Maddini, 
Bildduri had hold personal intercourse Another author quoted 
by Bildduri is Ibnu-1 Kalbi 

Besides the FuWiu-l bniddn, our author wTote another work 
on cosmography, with a descnption of the inhabited earth entitled 
JTztdbn-l bnlddn, tho “Book of Countries,” which is m the 
Library of the British Museum Rtch No 7496) He 
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also mote a work on the genealogy of the Arabian tribes, the 
title of which IS not known, and he tianslated several works from 
the Persian He also has the ciedit of being a good poet He 
IS cited frequently by Ibn Haultal, Al-hlas’ndi, and other ancient 
geographers, but his history is rarely quoted Kudama, who 
wrote at Baghdad, towards the end of the ninth century, gives 
an extract from it, and Ibn Asii also quotes it under the years 
89 and 96 h 

He was called Biliiduri or Bildzuri, from his addiction to the 
use of an intoxicating electuary made from the Bali/ar, or 
hlalacca bean, which, from its resemblance in shape and colour 
to a heart, is called aiiacardium * [The name is written option- 
ally with either A or j Goeje transcribes the name as “ Beldd- 
sorl ” The author, however, is better kno\vn as Bilddiiri or 
Boladori, and that form has therefore been retained The 
Leyden MS , h]i.e other old MSS , prefers the to the 0, even 
when the latter is manifestly correct — thus it gives Brah- 
manabdz for Brahmaudbdd, and Ruzbdr for Rudbdr 


Exteaots 
Conquests of Stud 

’All, son of Muhammad, son of ’Abdu-Uidi, son of Abu Saif, has 
related that the Khalif ’Umai, son of A1 Khattub appomted ’Usman, 
son of Abu-1 ’As( of the tiabe of Sokif to Bahxam and ’Uman m the 
year 16 n (636 An) ’Usmdn sent his brothei Hakam to Bahxam, 
and he himself went to ’Uman, and despatched an army to Tdna 
lYhen the army returned he wnote to the Khahf ’Umar to inform 

1 F B Diotz, Analecta ilcdtea, p 101 Compare "Weil, Oesehchlc der Chahfen, 
Tol III Anbaug, Vol I p i-i Journal dcs Savants, April, 1847 Journal 
AstatiQue, rV Sene, Vol VIII Hamnter, Specimen Oatalogi, pp 7, 12, 239 A 
Sprenger’s Jfcnrfoios o/GoW, pp 15,16 Praehn, larficrtlioa* No 39 

Remaud, Fi agments Ai abee ct Fersam, pp svui , six Mdmoire sur Tlnde, p 16 
Abmdfcda II 67 Biographical Bwt L IT K, “Ahmed al-Bel&dliorl ” Uylen- 
brook Iracec Persicrc Bescriptio, p 67 

- Morlcy s Catalogue, p 20 MUUcr’a Fssat sui la Zaugue Pehlivt Lumsden's 
Qrammar Borhan-% Kdli, p 4 Dubeiu Tabari, XXX Spiegel, Parci Oramtnar 
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lum of it ’Umar wrote in reply—" 0 lircifher df Sakif, iliou Tias 
placed the worm m the wood, btit 1 sweaSr by God, that if our men 
had been killed I would have taken (dam) an equal number from your 
tribe ” Hakam despatched a force to Barauz [Broach] , he also sent 
to the bay of Debal his brother Mughira, who met and defeated the 
enemy 

When Usinfin, son of ’Akk^ became Khahf, he appomted ’Abdu 
-llah son of ’Amai, eon of Kuraiz, to (the government of) ’Irak, and 
wrote to him an order to send a person to the confines of Hmd m 
order to acquire knowledge and brmg back information He ac- 
cordingly deputed Hakim, son of JabaUa al ’Abdi When this 
man returned he was sent on to the Khahf, who questioned him 
about the state of those regions He replied that he knew them 
because he had examined them The Khahf then told him to 
describe them He said “ Water is scarce, the frmts are poor, and 
the robbers are bold , if few troops are sent there they will be Slam, 
if many, they will starve ” ’XJsndn asked him whether he spoke 
accurately or hyperbohoaUy [Lit m rhyme] He said that he 
spoke according to his knowlege. The Khahf abstamed from 
sendmg any expedition there 

At the end of the year 38, or the beg innin g of the year 39 n (669 
A D ) m the Khalifat of ’All son of Abu Sflib, Haras the son of Marra-l 
’Abdi went with the sanction of the Khalif to the same frontier, as 
a volunteer He was victorious, got plunder, made captives, and 
distnbuted m one day a thousand heads He and those who were 
with lum, saving a few, were slam m the land of Kikda’ m the 
year 42 n (662 ad) Kik&i is m Smd near the frontiers of 
Khurasdn, 

In the year 44 n (664 ad), and m the days of the Khahf 
klu’fiwiya, MuhaUab son of Abu Safra made war upon the same 
frontier, and advanced as far as Banna and Alahwifr,’ which ho 
between Multan and K4bul The enemy opposed him and kdled 
him and his followers In the land of Kikan, MuhoUab oncoim- 
tered eighteen Turki horsemen, ndmg crop-tadcd Horses They 
fought weU but were all slam MuhaHab said, "How much more 




* [Lahore] 
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nolno tlnn ^\o ilin«o InrlnnniiP vcro " So ho tlocledllio tails of 
his Iiorsos 111(1 Mils Iho firsf ninon;^ fho "Miisiihiiiiiis i\ho did bo 
In <ho roipi of "Mu i\\i\n, ■^on of Ahii Siihin, (he Ainfr ’Abdu-llnh, 
son of ’ Vinir, or aceonhng (n some l^fii’iiw n i liiiiiself hciit ’Ahdu-lHli, 
son of Smr id ’Midi (o (he fnnilior of Hind lie fongh( in Kihan 
and nj'lnred lK)nt\ Tlan ho cniiio lo ^fii a%\nn and presented lo 
him sdiim KfK in Imrses He slnid ne ir the Kliiilif some linio and 
(hi n r< tnmod )o Kil an, wlien (ho Turks called (heir forces togctlicr 
and slcn him 

O O o o o o o 

In (he n ign of (ho same "MnaaMNa, (ho Ciiicf Znild, son of Ahu 
Sufi in, njijiiiintod Sinan, son of Salama, son of al Jlnhahhik (ho 
Hii’adi (lo (he commamn He a' is a good and godh man, and 
a\as (he first who made his (roojis take an oath of dnorce He 
proceed! d (o (he fnintitr and haaing siihdned "Makrtn and its cities 
h\ force, he st lid (hero and cstahlished his jiowcr in (he countn 
According (o Ilm al Kalla, it was Hakim hm Jahala al ’Ahdi who 
conqiured Alakrln 

Zn.id (Ikii a]i])oin(ed K tshid son of ’lTmru -1 Jiidaidf of (he tnho 
of Ard, (o (he fronlior Ho proceeded (o i\Iakrin and avns Mctonous 
in warnng against Ivikan Imt ho a\as slam fighting against (ho 
'Med': Sin 111, son of Salama, (hen succccdeil (o (he command and 
was confiniied (herein In Zi\ad He remained (hero tw o 3 ears 
’Ahhid, son of Zn id (hen made aaar on (he frontier of Hind ha 
aaaa of Sipstan lie aacnt to Sanarui', from aahcnco ho proceeded 
hj a\aa of Khi'i? lo Iturhir' in Snist'm on the hanks of the Ilind- 
mand Tlicn he descended to Kish, and crossing (ho desert came 
(o laaiidahar ’ He fought the inhahit ints, routed tlicni, put them 
to flight and Ruhdued (he countra , hut man^ Slusulmuns perished 
’Ahh id ohceraed (he high caps of (he people of (hat country, and 
liad some made like (hem, aahich lie called ’Ahhtdfya 

Zivid no\( ajipointcd Al Jlan/ur, sou of Al Jarud al ’Ahdi, to the 
fronliors of India He was knowm hy tho name of Ahu -1 ,iVsh’as 
He attacked and conquered Nukau’ aud Kikan Tlio Musulmdns 

' [Itiidb'ir on the Eelmand ] = [“Kundiib&r” in the text ] 

’ [The onginal has sunply 3 
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obtained groat plunder, and tboir forces spread over all tlio countiy 
Ho captured Kusdilr and took prisoners there Sinfm lind previously 
taken it, but its inhabitants had boon guilty of defection Ho died 
there (m Kuzdar) 

The govoiTior ’Ubaidu-Uali, son of Ziyfid, then appointed Ibn 
Horn al Bahali God, by his hands, subdued these countnes, for ho 
waged fierce war in them and conquered and plundered them 
Some wntora say that it was Smfm, son of Salama, who was ap- 
pointed to the (chief) command by ’Ubnidu-llah and tliat Ham led 
the forces 

The people of Nukdn arc now 3[iihnmraadans 'Amrim, son of 
Musa, son of Yahyn, son of Khdlid the Barraakide, built a city there 
m the Khalifat of HFutasim bi-llah wlncli ho called AI Baizd (the 
white) When al Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, son of al Hakim, son of 
Abu ’Akail nl Sa]>.ifi, ivas governor of Irak, Sa’id, son of Aelam, 
son of Zura’a al Kalidit was appomted to Makrdn and its frontiers 
He was opposed and slam there by Mu’dvnya and Muhammad, sons 
of al Haras nl ’Aldff o o o o o 

Hajjdj then appomted Blujjd’, son of S’lr al Tamfml to the frontier 
He made war upon, plundered and defeated the tabes about Kandi- 
bll, and this conquest was subsequently completed by Muhammad, 
son of nl Kfisim Mujjd’ died in Makran after being there a year 

After the death of Mujjd’, Hajjdj appomted m his place Muham- 
mad, son of Harun, son of Zord’ nl Namari Under the government 
of Muhammad, the king of the Isle of Euhies* sent as a present 
to Hajjdj, certam Muhammadan girls who had been horn in his 
country, the orphan daughters of merchants who had died there 
The kmg hoped by this measure to mgrabate himself with Hqqdj , 
but the ship m which he hod embarked these girls was attacked and 
taken by some barks (bawdnj) belongmg to the Mads of Hebal 
One of the women of the tribe of Yarbu’ exclaimed, “ Oh Hajjuj I” 
When this news reached Hajjdj, he rephed, “I am here”’ He 

‘ [Ceylon] 

’ Mir Ma’sUm differs from the I'afyiu-l htlddn and the Chach-ndma and Bnthia 
He says that the Khalif 'Abda-1 malik aent some people to buy female slaves and 

other things of Hindnsthn, and were joined on the road, by some Synan merchants 
Having completed their purchases, they were preparing to return by the sea route, 
when they were assofled by robbers at Dcbal, plundered, and slam, with the excep- 
tion of a few who escaped to tell the Khalif of the outrage — Tarikh-i Stud, p 5 
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Conquest of Dehal 

MuliQinmad, son of Kfisun, left ArmuO, nccompanicd by Jahm, 
tbo son of ZabrU'l Jn’ff, and amved at Debal on Fndny, where 
ships brought to him n supply of men, arms, and warlike machmes 
Ho dug an entrenchment which ho defended with spearmen, and 
unfurled his standards , each body of wnmors was arrayed under its 
own banner, and ho feed the manjaniJc, winch was called “the 
bndo,” and required five liundrod men to work it There was at 
Debal a lofty temple (hudi) surmounted by a long pole, and 
on the polo was fixed a red Hag, whicli when the breeze blew 
was unfurled over the city The budd is a higli steeple, below 
which the idol or idols are deposited, as m this mstance The 
Indians give m general the name of budd to anytlnng connected 
with their worship or which forms the object of their venerabon 
So, an idol is called budd. 

In the correspondence which ensued, Muhammad informed Hajjaj 
of what ho had done, and sohcited advice respeefang the future 
Letters were wntten every three days One day a reply was re- 
ceived to this effect — “ Fix the manjantk and shorten its foot, and 
place it on the east , you wiU then call the manjnntk-master, and 
teU him to aim at the flag-staff, of which you have given a desenp- 
bon ” ,So he brought down the flagstaff^ and it was broken , at 
which the infidels were sore afflicted The idolaters advanced to the 
combat, but were put to flight , ladders were then brought and the 
Mufiuhnfins escaladed the wall The first who gamed the summit 
was a man of Hufe, of the bribe of Murad. The town was thus 
taken by assault, and the carnage endured for three days The 
governor of the town, appomted by Dahir, fled, and the priests of the 
temple were massacred. Muhammad marked out a place for the 
Musulmans to dwell in, built a mosque, and left four thousand 
Musnlmans to garrison the place 

Muhammad, son of Tahya, says that Mansur, the son of Hafam, 
the grammarian, a fireeman of the family of KMhd, son of Assaid, 
relates that he had seen the pole broken mto fiagments which had 
been placed on the steeple of the temple ’Ambissa son of Ishok 
Az Zabbl, the governor of Smd, m the Khalifat of Mu’tasim biUah, 
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knocked down tbo upper pnit of tlio nunnrofc of tiio tcmplo and 
conrorted it into a jmson At tlio same tinio bo began to repair 
Ibo lumed town ^ntli tbo stones of tbo minaret, Imt before bo bad 
comidotcd bis labours, bo was depnved of bis employment, and was 
succeeded by Huruii, son of Abf Kbalid-nl Mariiruzt, and bo was 
slam Iborc 

i\[iibaiiimad, son of Kasim then went to Ntrun,’ the ihbabitants of 
Mbicb place bad alrcadj sent two Samnnis, or pnests, of tlicir town 
to Ibipaj to treat for peace Tlioy fnnnslicd jtliibammad a\uth siippbes, 
and adinittmg biiu to enter tbo towTi,tbcy wore allowed to capitulate 
Muhammad conquered all tbo towns successivel}" wbicb be mot on 
bis route, until bo bad crossed a nrer wbicb nine on tins side of tbo 
Mibrin [Indus] Ho then saw approacliing ton ards bim Sarbfdas, 
the Samanf, avbo camo to demand peace in tbo name of tbo inhabi- 
tants Jliibammad imposed tribute upon thorn, and then wont 
towards Sabbm, and took it Tlieu be wont to tbo banks of tbo 
Mibran and tbero remained MHien this now s renebod Dabir, bo 
prepared for battle Mnliammnd, son of K.isnn, bad sent IVIiibam- 
mad, son of Jftis’ab, son of ’Abdii-r Kalimni as Sakifi, to Sadustm, 
with nion mounted on horses and asses, at whoso npjironcb the 
inhabitants solicited quarter and peace, tbo (emis of which wore 
ncgocinted by tbo Saniani Midinmmad granted them peace, but bo 
imposed tnbutc on tbo place, and took pledges from them, and then 
returned to bis master He brought witli him four thousand Jats, 
and left at Sndusan an ofliccr in command 

Sfuliammad soiiglit the means of crossing the l^fdir'm, and effectod 
tbo passage m a place which adjoined tbo dominions of Hasil, chief 
of Kassa, m Hind, upon a bndgo wlucb be bad caused to be con- 
structed D ibir bad neglected eaeiy procniihon, not belieiuig that 
the Musulm ms would daro to ndiance so fir Jlidiammad and bis 
Musulm ms encountered D ibir mounted on bis elephant, and sur- 
rounded by many of these animals, and bis Tnkaknms [Tbnkurs] 
were near lus person A dreadful conflict ensued, such ns bad never 
been beard of Habir dismounted and fongbt anlinntly, but he 
was killed towards tlie cvemng, when tbo idolaters fled, and the 

* [Gocje 8 test has “ Birtm,” but bo sa) a tbo SIS bad ] 
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Mnsnlrndns glutted tlieinaelves with masBacre, According to A1 
Madamf, the slayer of Dahir was a man of the tnbe of Kaldh, who 
composed some verses upon the occasion. o o o o 
Vanous authors concur in saying that Muhammad took the village 
of Eawar’ by assault, in which city there was a wife of Dthir, who, 
afiraid of being captured, burned herself along with her handmaids 
and all that she possessed 

Then Muhammad, son of Kfisim, went to old Brahmanfibdd, two 
parasangB from Mansiira, which town indeed did not then exist, its 
site bemg a forest The remnant of the army of Dahir rallied at 
Brahmanfibdd and resistance bemg made, Muhammad was obliged 
to resort to force, when eight, or as some say, twenly-six thousand 
men were put to the sword He left a prefect there The place 
IS now m rums 

Muhammad then marched towards ALriir’ and Baghnir The 
people of S4wandari came out to meet h i m and sued for peace, which 
was granted them, on the condition that they should entertam the 
Muhammadans and furnish guides At this tune they profess the 
Muhammadan creed. After that he went to Basmad, where tlxe 
inhahitants obtamed peace on the same terms os those accorded to the 
S^twand^ans At last he reached Alrur, one of the cities of Smd 
It is situated on a hiU. Muhammad besieged it for several months, 
and compelled it to surrender promising to spare the hves of the 
inhabitants and not touch the temples {hud^ “ The temples,” he 
said, “ shall be unto us, like as tbe cburcbes of the Christians, the 
synagogues of the Jews, and the fire temples of the Maguins ” He 
imposed, however, the tribute upon the mlmbitants, and biult a 
mosque m the city 

Muhammad advanced to Alsakn,*^ a town on this side of the Biy^Is, 
which was captured by him, and is now m nuns Ho then crossed 
the Biyds, and went towards Multdn, whorp, m the action which 
ensued, Zaidn, the son of ’Umnr, of the tnbe of Tdi, covered himself 
with glory The infidels retreated in disorder into the toivn, and 
Muhammad commenced the siege, but the provisions being ex- 
hausted, the Jliisulmdus were reduced to cat asses Tlion came there 

' [Sco Elphinstonc, I p 60G] 

3 [AlrQd m ono MS Alor is tbo place intended.] ’ [itX-JI.J 
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forwaid a man "wlio sued for quaitxji, and pomted out to tliem an 
aqueduct, by ■wbicb the mbabitants were supplied with dnnking 
water from the lavei of Basmad It flowed within the city mto a 
leservoii like a well, which they call taldh ' Muhammad destroyed 
the wntor-coui'se , upon which the inhabitants, oppressed with thirst, 
surrendered at discretion He massacred the men capable of 
bearmg arms, but the children were taken captive, as weU as the 
ministers of the temple, to the number of sis thousand The 
Miisulmdns foimd there much gold uj a cliamber ten cubits long by 
eight broad, and there was an aperture above, through which the 
gold was poured into the chamber Hence they call Multan “ the 
Hrontior of the House of Gold,” for farj means “a frontier The 
temple (hudd) of Multhi received rich presents and offerings, and to 
it the people of Sind resorted as a place of pdgnmage They cn- 
cumambulatcd it, and shaved their heads and beards They con- 
ceived that the image was that of the prophet Job, — God’s peace be 
on him 1 

We ore told that Hajjaj caused a calculation to be made of the 
sums expended m fitting out this expedition of Muhammad Kdsim, 
and the nches which resulted from it He had spent sixty millions 
(of dirhams) and that n hich had been sent to him amounted to one 
himdred and twenty millions He said — “ We have appeased our 
anger, and avenged our mjiiries, and we have gained sixty milhons of 
dirhams, as well as the head of Hahn Hajjdj then died ® Upon 
learning this, Muhammad left Multdn and returned to Alrur and 
Baghiiii, which had been pioviously captured He mode donations 
to his men, and sent an aimy towaads al-Bailamdn, the inhabitants 
of which place smuendeied without any resistance He made peace 
with the inhabitants of Surast, with whom the men of Basea* are 

* M Remand observes that tho pronoun docs not mdicate ■whether this native 
■word applies to tho canal or tho reservoir Ho conjcctuTes, ■with some probability, 
that tho ■word may bo arfW, “ stroara,” but that ■word is not so pronounced at 
Mnlt&n I prefer, therefore, WW6, WWo, " a tank, or reservoir ” [In Gkieje’s edition 

tho ■word IB ] 

* "When the Mnsulmtuis arms extended to the mountains parallel ■with tho oouise 
of the Indus, tho kingdoms of Khbnl and Sind were called Paqhn “ the two frontiers ’ 
— Oylonbrook, Iraea; Peratete Pescnpiio, p 67 

^ [In tho year 96 h , 714 ad] 


* [Bndha ] 
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now at war They are Meis, seafarers, and pirates Then he -went 
against the town of Kiraj Duhar advanced to oppose him, but the 
enepiy was put to flight Duhar fled, but some say he was killed. 
The inhabitants surrendered Muhammad slew (all those capable of 
bearing arms) and reduced the rest to slavery., o o o 

Meanwhile, Walid, son of ’Abdn-1 malik, died, and was succeeded 
by (hiB brother) Sulamiitn, who appomfed Sflih, son of ’Abdn-r- 
Ba bm dn, to collect the tribute of ’Irdk Tazld, son of Abu kabsha 
as-Saksaki, was made governor of Smd, and Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, was sent back a pnsoner with Mu’dwiya, son of MuhaUab 
The people of Hind wept for Muhammad, and preserved his hke- 
ness at Kiraj He was imprisoned by Sdhh at Wasit Sdlih put 
him to torture, together with other persons of the family of Abu 
’Ukail, nntd they eiqiired for Hajjaj’ (Muhammad’s cousm) had 
put to death Adam, Sdlih’s brother, who professed the creed of the 
Khdnjis Hamza, the son of Baiz Hanaff, says — 

“Verily, conrngo, and generosity, an^ liberality, 

Belonged to Mnbammad, son of Kfisim, son of ifnhammad, 

He led armies at the age of eerenteen years, 

He seemed destined for command from the day of his birth ” 

Yazid, son of Abu Kabsha, died eighteen days after his arrival m 
Smd. Sulaiman then appomted Habib, son of ol MuhaUab, to carry 
on the war m Smd, and he departed for that purpose Meanwhile 
the prmces of Hind had returned to their states, and Jaishiya,* son 
of Dahir, had come back to BrahmonSbdd Habib proceeded to the 
banks of the Mihrdn, where the people of Alnir made their submis- 
sion , but he warred agamst a cortem tnbe and reduced them 
"When the Khahf Sulaiman, son of ’Abdn-1 Mahk, died, ho was 
succeeded by TJmar son of ’Ahdu-1 ’Aziz ® He wrote to the pnnees 
(of Hind) mvitmg them to become Mnsulmans and submit to his 
authonty, upon which they would be treated like aU other Mosul- 

* That sanguinary vrretcli is said to hate slangbtercd by his arbitrary mandates 
120,000 persons, and after his death thcro wero found in lus different prisons, 30,000 
men and 20,000 women This is drawn from Persian sources The Sunni writers 
represent him ns just and impartial, notwithstanding his unflinching screnty — 
Pttscnal do Gayangos, Sia^nxjilitea! Steticnari/., Art “Al Hajjdj ' 

’ [This reading is from Kndiraa, and is confirmed by the Chach-ntima Our foit 
IS doubtful Ilcinand gitcs “HnllyBah" Mtm mr TJnde 191 The true 

name was Joi Sinba Sec CJiach-ndma, post 1 * [717 av] 
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mdns Those princes lial already heard of lus promises, character, 
and creed, so Jaishiya and other princes turned hlusulmans, and 
took Arah names ’Amru, son of Muslim ol Bahall ■wns heutennnt 
of ’Umar on this frontier Ho invaded several places m Hmd and 
subdued them 

In the days of Taz(d, son of ’Ahdu-1 Malik, ‘ the sons of A1 Mu- 
haUib fled to Smd, and Hilal, son of Ahwaz al Tamtml tvos sent 
after them Ho fell in mth them and killed Mudiiik, son of 
Muhallah, at Kandabil He also slew Mufazzal, ’Ahdu-1 Malik, 
Ziyad, Martin, and Mu’awiya, sons of Muhallah , last of all he 
kdled Mu’dwiya, son of Tazfd 

Jimaid, son of ’Ahdu-r Eahmdn al Marrf was appomted to the 
frontier of Smd, under the authority of ’Umar, son of Hubaira 
al Fazari, and was confirmed in the government by (the Kholif) 
Hasham, son of ’Abdu-1 Mahk ’’ When IDidlid, son of ’Abdu-llah 
Al Kasrf was sent to ’Irak (as governor) Hasham wrote to Junoid 
diroctmg him to keep up a conuspondonce with Khahd Junaid went 
to Dobal and fiom thence to the banlcs of the Mihran, but Jaishiya 
(son of Dahir) forbade him to cross, and sent to him, saymg, “I 
have become a Musulmiin, and an excellent man confirmed me m 
my states, but I have no faith m thee ” But (Junaid) gave Inm 
pledges and took pledges from him, together with the tribute due 
from his territories They thus exchanged guarantees, but Jaishiya 
acted hke an infidel and took up arms But some say, on the 
contrary, that he did not begm the attack, but that Junaid dealt 
imjustly with him Jaishiya assembled his troops, fitted out dnps 
and prepared for war Jimaid proceeded against him m ships and 
they fought m the lake of Ash Shnrki Jaishiya’s ship was destroyed, 
and he himself was taken prisoner and slam Sasa’ son of Ddhir fled 
and proceeded towards ’Irak to complam of the the treachery of Junaid, 
but the latter did not cease to concdiate him untd they had shaken 
hands, and then he slew him Junaid made war agamst Kfraj, the 
people of which had rebelled He made use of batteiing-rams, and 
battered the walls of the town with them until they were breached, 
and then he stormed the place, slaying, plundering, and making 


' prnzld II reigned 720 to 724 ad] 
- [Began to reign 724 ad] 
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capfivcfi JIo tlicn sent his ofllcors to Mnrmntl Mnnflal, Ihlinnj, 
and Bnrus [Croacli] Jiinnul used to sny, “ It js Ixsltor to die wth 
bravado tbnii ivilb resignation ” Ho sent a force against 
and lie also sent Uabfd, son, of Sfami, rvitli an army against 
tlio country of itOndn ’ TI103' inndo incursions against TJ/ain, and 

tboy attacked Jlalinrfmad’ and burnt its suburbs Jnnaid conquered 
nl Badamdn and .Turz/ and bo received at )»s abode, in addition to 
what lu8 a isitors presented to Inin, forty millions, and bo bimsclf 
earned off a similar sum 

TJio successor of Jiimul nas Tam(m, son of Znid al ’Uth Ho 
Avas feeble and imbocdo, and died near Dobal in a natcr called the 
“ Buflalo-n atcr ” Tins rs liter i\ns so called because buffalos took 
rofngo tboro from tbo Ixinrs nbicli infested tlio banks of tbo Jlilirin. 
Tam(m was ouo of tUo most gcuorous of iVrabs, bo footed m tbo 
treasury of Smd oigbteen million Tdtanja dirlmnis, whicb lio soon 
spent ® ® ^ In the dajs of Tamim, the Musulrndns 

retired from sovcial parts of India and left some of tbcir positions, 
nor bat 0 they up to tbo present time advanced so far ns m days 
gone by 

Hakim, son of ’Atvnna al Knlbi, snecooded Tnmim Tlio people 
of India bad returned to idolatry' excepting those of Knssa, and the 
Musulmnns bad no placo of security m wbicb tboy coidd take refuge, 
80 be built a town on tlio other side of the lake facing India, and 
called it Al Malifuza, “ tbo secure,” and this bo made a jilace of refuge 
and secunfy for them, and tboir chief town He asked tbo elders of 
the tnbe of Kalb, who were of Syrian descent, what name be sboidd 
give tbo town Some said Himashk [Damascus], others, Huns 
[Emessa], and others Tadmur [Palmyra] Halam said (to the 
latter), “ May God destroy® you, 0 fool ” Ho gave it the name of 
Al Mabfuzn, and dwelt theie. 

’Amru, sou of Mubanunad son of Kusim wns with Hakim, and the 
latter advised with bun, trusted bun with many important matters, 
and sent bun ont of Al Malifuza on a warlike expedition He was 
Tictonons in bis commission, and was mode an amfr He founded 

I [Ujjain ] ’ [M&Iwa or Malatiftr ] 

* [Gnzerflt See Note A in Appendix] 

® [There la a pnn here on the root of the word TadmiSr ] 
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a city on. this side of the lake, which he called Mansura, in which 
city the govemois now dwell Hakim recovered from the hands of 
the enemy those places which they had subjugated, and gave satis- 
faction to the people in his country Khahd said, “ It is very sur- 
piTSing, — gave the chaige of the country to the most generous of 
Arabs, that is, to Tamhn, and they were disgusted I gave it to the 
most niggardly of men and they were satisfied ” Hakim was killed 
there 

The governors who succeeded continued to kid the enemy, taking 
whatever they could acquire and subdmng the people who rebelled. 
IVhen the fortunate dynasty (that of the ’Abbdsides) was estab- 
lished, Abu Muslim appomted ’Abdu-r Eahman, son of Abu Mushm 
MughaUisii-1 ’Abdl, to the frontier of Smd ’Abdu-r Eahman went 
by way of Tukhanstan, and proceeded agamst Mansur, son of 
Jamhm al Kalbf, who was m Sind But he was met by Mansur 
and slam, and his forces were put to flight When Mushm heard 
this he appomted Musa, son of Ka’bu-t Tamimf, and sent Inm to 
Smd When he arrived, the iiver Mihrdn lay between him and 
Mansur, son of Jamhiir ‘ Still he came up with Mansui, put him 
and his forces to flight, and slew his brother Mamzur Mansur fled 
m wretched phght to the sands, where he died of thu-st Musa 
ruled in Smd, repaued the city of Mansura, and enlarged its 
mosque He was victorious m his campaigns 

The Khahf al Mansur sent to Smd Hasham, son of ’Amru al 
Taghlabi, and he reduced those places which stdl hold out He 
sent ’Amru, son of Jamal, m boats to Narond - He also sent (a 
force) to the teiritones of Hiud, subdued Kashmir, and took many 
piisoneis and slaves Multan was reduced, and he overpowered a 
body of Ambs who were m Kanddbd, and drove them out He 
then went to Kandahdr m boats, and conquered it He destroyed 
the hu(ld there, and budt m its place a mosque Theio was abund- 
ance in the countiy undoi his rule, and the people blessed him — he 
extended the frontier, and enforced his decrees 

’Umax, son of Hafs, son of ’Usman Hazarmaid, was then appomted 

* [Coins of this Mnnsur and of other Smd mlera hare been found m the mins of 
a cit) supposed to he Brahmanhbhd — Thomas’ Fnnscjp, II , 119 ] 

= ] 
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governor of Smd, and after Imn DMd, son of Yaztd, son of Hatnn 
There -was TOth him Abii-l gamma, Ivho had been a slave of the 
iribe of Kanda, and who is mow governor The afiairs of the 
frontier went on prosperonsly until Bashar, son of VtiM, was 
appointed under the Khahfat of Mtoun ’ He rebelled, and set up 
in opposition Ghass^ son of ’Abbad, who was a native of the 
neighbourhood of Kiifa, was sent against him Bashar proceeded 
to meet Ghass^n under a safe conduct, and they both proceeded to 
the Muhanunadan capital (Baghdad) Ghassfc deputed Musa, son 
of Tahya, son of KMhd, son of Barmak, to the charge of the fron- 
tier Musa ktUed BMa, kmg of Ash-sharla, although the latter had 
given him five hnndred thousand dirhams to preserve his life Bdia 
was faithful to Ghasstm, and wrote to him in the presence of his army, 
through the pnnces who were with him, but his request was rejected- 
Musa died m 221 * a h (836 ad), leavmg a high reputation, and 
he appointed bis son 'Amr&i as his successor The Ehalif M’vtasm 
bi-Uah wrote to bun confirming him m the government of the 
frontier He marched to Efkan against the Jats, whom he defeated 
and subjugated He built a city there, which he called A1 Baizi, 
“the white,”’ and he posted a mihtaiy force there Then he pro- 
ceeded to Multdn, and from thence to KandAbfl, which city stands 
upon a hill 3Iuhaminad, son of Khalil, was reigning there, but 
’Amrfri slew him, conquered the town, and earned away its inhabi- 
tants to Kusdir Then he made war upon the Meds, and lolled 
three thousand of them. There he constructed a band, which is 
called “ Sakru-1 3Ied,” JBand of (he Meds He encamped on the nver 
at AWir * There he summoned the Jats, who came to his presence, 
when he sealed-' their hands, took from them the jtzya (capitation 
tax), and ho ordered that every man of them should brmg a dog 
-with tn-m when he came to wait upon him, — Whence the price of a 
dog rose to fifty dirhams He agam attacked the Meds, ha-img with 
him the chief men of the Jats Ho dug a canal from the sea to their 
tank, so their water became salt, and he sent out several maraudmg 
e-tpcdilions agamst them 

* [Began to reign in 813 a d J 

= [The (citfaj-s 21, hat this is a manifest error J ® [Sec ante, p 118] 

* “On the nrerof ECr] “ J 
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Dissensions tlicn arose between tbo Nizaiians' and Tamanians, 
and ’Ammn joined witb tbo latter ’Umai, son of ’Abu-1 Aziz al 
Habbnn, consequently wont to bim and killed bun unawares The 
ancestor of tbis ’Umar bad come into Sind witb Hakim, son of 
’Awuna al Kalb! “ 

kfausur, son of Hatfm, related to me that Fazl, son of Mdhdn, 
formerly a slai e of tbo sons of Sama, got mto Smddn and subdued 
it. He tlien sent an elephant to tbe Kbabf Mdmun, and wrote to 
bim and offered up prajmrs for bim m tbe Jdmi’ masjid, wbicb bo 
built there Wlien be died bo was succeeded by Muhammad son of 
Fazl son of klaban He proceeded with sixty vessels against the 
kfeds of Hind Ho killed a great number of them, captured 
Knllarl’ (?) and then returned towards Smddn But lus brother, 
named Mididn, bad made himself master of Smddn, and wrote to tbo 
Kbolif Mu’tasim bi-llab, and bod sent to bun os a present the 
largest and longest sdj* that bad been seen But tbo Indians were 
imdcr tbo control of bis brother whom they bkod, so they sleiv 
Mabdn and crucified him Tbe Indians aftenvords made themselves 
masters of Smddn, but they spared tbe mosque, and tbe Muhammadans 
used to meet m it on tbo Fnday and pray for tbe Kbabf 

Abu Baki, wlio bad been a slave of the Karlzts, related to me that 
the coimtry called Al 'Usaifan between Kashmir and Multan and 
Kdbul, was goi omed by a wise long Tbe people of this country 
worshipped an idol for which they bad built a temple Tbe son of tbe 
king fell sick, and be desired the muusters of tbe temple to pray to 
the idol foi tbo recovery of bis son. They retired for a short tune, 
and then returned and said, “ We have prayed and our suppbcations 
have been accepted ” But no long time passed before tbe youth 
died Then the kmg attacked tbe temple, destroyed and broke m 
pieces tbo idol, and slew its ministers He afterwards mvited a 


1 [Tbo Nirbnnns arc the descendoDta of Niztir, on nncestor of Mnbammnd, ond the 
Tamftninns aro the tubes of Taman (Yemen) See note m Eemaud s 
also liiB Invasions des Sarrasins en France, p 72, et seq ] 

® See a note upon the Amirs MOsa and Amran, in Eoinand’s Fragments, p 216 ] 

® [The text has 

*• [&i;, a green or black sasb rolled round the head and hanging doivn behind. 
It IB also the name of tbo teak tree ] 

TOL I 9 
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party of MtJiainmadaii traders -wiio made known to Inm the nnity of 
(lod. Hereupon he believed m the unity and became a Musubnan. 
This happened m the Khah&t of Mu’tasim bi-Hah, — ^may God have 
mercy on him. 
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OR 

TARr'KH-I HIND WA SIND. 

Chaoh-nama js tbo name now universally j^iven to the work 
which details the usurpation of the Brahman Chach and the Arab 
conquest of Smd , but the histoiy itself gives us no authonty for 
this name, on the contrary it is spoken of ih tlie preface and 
conclusion merely as Fath-udma, “a despatch announcing victory ” 
It IS sometimes styled, as by Elphiustoue, Tdrikh-i Hind o Sind 
It IS quoted by Nuru-1 Hakk in the Zubdatu-t Tawdrlkh, and by 
Nlzamu-d din Ahmad in the Tabakdtr-i Akbarl, as the Miuhdju-1 
Masdhk, which the latter tolls us is more commonly knonn as 
the Chach-ndraa 

This work iras translated from the Arabic by Muhammad ’AH 
hm Hduud h\n Abu Bakr K\ifi, in the tune of Ndsiru*d din 
Kabdcha, who is styled, amongst many other titles, Amlm-1 
Muminln Abu-1 Fath Kabdehau-s Salatin,' “ the tents of whose 
glory wore pitched mth the ropes of his authonty, and with the 
mallet of the strictness of his commands ” He is said to adorn 
the throne lately occupied by the blessed martyr Abu-1 Muzafiar 
Muhammad bin Sdra Ndsii Amiru-l Muminm. 

The translator informs us that, after having spent much of his 
life in the enjoyment of great comfort and happiness, he -was re- 
duced to distress, and compelled by the vicissitudes of the time to 
leave his native land and take up his abode in Ifch He says that 

1 Thig u n now modo of using tho term in combination, and would show that some 
meaning must bo nscribod to Knbfioha Tbo diotionanes translate it onlj- ns a “ small 
tunic.” [It IS frequently wntten “ Eabbja,” but the N&garl legends on the coma 
molco it “ Kub&ohaha ” See Tbomna’ Pnnwp , I 306 lyilson'* Ariana Antiqiia, 
Plato XX., No 19] 
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in the 68th year of his age, and the 613th of the Hijrl (1216 ad), 
he "Withdrew his hand from all the concerns which had pre-inously 
occupied his mmd, and made a few delightful books his sole com- 
panions He considered within himself that learned persona of 
every age had, hy the assistance of their masters and patrons, 
compiled histones and books, and estabhshed a reputation for 
themselves by their hterary attainments , that, for instance, the 
conquests of Khurasdn, "’Ir&k, Persia, Eum, and Sh&m had been 
celebrated at large in poetry and prose by authors of past ages , 
and that a "victory had been achieved, and the country of 
Hmdusttm conquered, by Muhammad K^sim and other nobles 
of Arabia and Syria, and mosques and pulpits had been raised 
throughout the country, from the sea-shore to the boundaries of 
Blashniir and Kanauj, and R&i Ddhir, son of Chach, the king of 
Alor, had been slam by the great noble, the best man of the 
State and Religion, Muhammad bin Kdsim bin ’Akil Sakifi, 
may God’s mercy be on him ! and the Rafs terntory with all 
its dependencies had been taken possession of by that conqueror 
The translator, therefore, "wished "to be acquainted with an ac- 
count of the country and its inhabitants, and also "with the 
history of Ddhir's defeat and death, in order that he might be 
able to compile a book upon that interestmg subject 

In the endeavour to obtam this information, he left the sacred 
city of Hch, and went to Alor and Bhakar, the Im6,ms of which 
places were the descendants of the Arab conquerors On his 
arrival there, he met "with the Mauldna K4zi, Isma’il bin ’All 
hm Muhammad bin Musd bin T&l bin Ya’kub bin Tai bin Musi 
bin Muhammad bin Shaibdn bm ’Usmin Sakifi He iras a 
mine of learains and the soul of wisdom, and there was no one 
equal to him m science, piety, and eloquence On being consulted 
on the subject of the Arabian conquest, he mformed the trans- 
lator that an account of it was written by one of his ancestors, in 
a book composed in the Arabic language, which had descended 
from one generation to the other, tdl it reached his hands by 
course of mhentance But as it was dressed in the language of 
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Hi)4z, it had obtamod no currency among the people, to whom 
that Ifinguage was foreign 

When the translator read the hook, he found it adorned with 
jewels of wisdom and pearls of precepts It related various feats 
of chivahy and heroism on the part of the Arabs and Syrians 
It treated of the capture of those forts which had never before 
been taken, and showed the morning of the night of infidehty 
and baibarisra It recounted what places m those days were 
honoured by the arrival of the Muhammadans, and having been 
conquered by them, were adorned .by rehgious edifices, and 
exalted by being the residence of devotees and samts Up to 
this daj'’, the translatoi continues, the country is improving in 
Isldm faith and knowledge, and at all periods smce the conquest 
the throne of royalty has been occupied by one of the slaves of 
the house of Muhammad, who removed the lust of Paganism 
fi-ora the fiice of Isldm 

He proceeds to tell us that he dedicates his translation to the 
minister of Nasiru-d din Kab&cha, whom he designates among 
other titles, the Defender of the State and Behgion, the greatest 
of all Wazirs, the master of the sword and pen, Sadr-i Jahan 
Dastur-i Sdhib-ElirSn ’Ainu-1 Mulk Husain' bin Abi Bakr bin 
Muhammad al Asba’ri 

He states as his reason for the dedication, that not only might 
he advance his ovm interests by the minister’s fiivour and influence, 
but that the selection was peculiarly appropnate in consequence 
of the minister’s ancestors, Abu Musa al Asha’n, having ob- 
tained many victories in Khuras&n and ’Ajam To him there- 
fore might be most fitly dedicated an account of the early con- 
quest of Sind. 

At the close of the work, he again says that as the work was 
written in the Hijuzi (Arabic) language, and was not clotlied in 
a Pehlvi garb, it was little known to the inhabitants of ’Ajam 
(foreign countiies or Persia), and repeats the name of the person 
to whom it was dedicated, as ’Amu 1 Mulk. , 
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Thoro can, tliorcforo, I)c little doubt that tins is tlio eamo 
ministor to nlioin Mulianitnad Aufi bag dedicated bis Lubbu-1 
Lubub, respecting Avboso identity some doubt has been enter- 
tamed, m conscqucnco of tbo title ’Ainu-l Mulk not being com- 
monly ascribed to any minister of that penod Tiic repetition 
of tbo nnmo by tlio translator of tbo Cbacb-iiuma Ica^og no doubt 
that Ilusam bin Abi Ilakr bin ^lubammad al Asba'n is the 
person indicated 

As tins translation Mas made at so early a period of the 
Mubammadan dominion in India, it is greatly to bo regretted 
that the translator did not attempt to identify the many nn- 
known places of mIhcIi mention is made in tiio course of the 
narrative As he bad himself visited l/cli, A lor, and Ilhaknr, 
and probably other places lower down the Indus, ho might liave 
cleared up tbo many doubts wbicb our ignorance of the localities 
entails upon ns 

It IS diflicult to fi\ tbo precise period of tbo composition of tbo 
original Arabic It is not said to have been compoicd by an 
ancestor of flio person from whom tbo translator obtained it at 
Bbakar, but merely to have been wTittcn m tbo bandwntmg 
(IJiat) of ono of his ancestors Tins may bo applied either to 
composition or transcription, but tbo use of tbo term renders 
tbo precise meaning doubtful — most probably composition is 
referred io In either case, wo liavo a guarantee for tbo authen- 
ticity of tbo narrative, in tbo fact that tbo ancestor of Isma’il, 
the possessor of the manusenpt, was himself a participator m the 
scones and the advantages of tbo conquest , for we find it dis- 
tinctly mentioned, that the Kfizl appointed by Muliammad 
Kfisim, after the conquest of Alor, was Musd bm Ya'Jnib fain 
TM bm Muhammad bm Shaibdn bm TJsmdn Now if we look 
at tlie name of the person from whom the translator obtained 
the Arabic original, we shall find it mentioned as IsmaM fain 
’AH bin Muhammad bm Musd bin Tdi bm Ya’kub bin Tdi bin 
Musd bm Muhammad bm Shaibdn bm ’Usman In both m- 
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sUinccs ’U'^mAn is mentioned as SaXifi, that is, of tlic same tnbo 
as tlio conqueror liiniself* Tho genealogies do not tally m 
cNcr}' respect, and it is c\idcnt that in the later one some inter- 
mediate generations, as is frequently tho case, arc omitted , but 
still there is quite sufficient simihritv to show descent fioin the 
same ancestor Tho titles also of ancestor and descendant re- 
semble each other most closely The first KAzi appointed to Alor 
IS called Sadr al Imuinia al A^all al ’A'hm Buihanu-I !Millat 
wau-d dm The contemporar;) of the translation is called 
Maulaiia Kazi al Imam al Ajall al ’Ahm al 33Arr Kamalu-l 
Millat wau-d dm It is very strange that the translator takes 
no notice of this identity of pedigree, by which tho lalue and 
autlicntn ifv of the work are so much increased, but it is pro- 
bable that it did not occur to linn, or such a circumstance could 
scarcely haic escaped mention 

Notwithstanding that Elphiiistono uses tho expression “pro- 
fesses to be a tninslation,” which would imply a suspicion of the 
fact, there is no reason to doubt that tho work is a translation of 
a genuine Arab hisloi-j , written not vci> long after tho conquest 
There appears in it ^cr> little modern intcipolation, and it is 
probable that those passages which contain anachronisms were 
the work of the oiigmal writci, and not of the tianslator Tho 
placing a sentence of the Kuran in Ladl’s month — tho Bismillah 
at tho beginning of the letters of Sindian princes, tho praises 
of Islam ascribed to Hindus, the use of tho foreign names of 
BrahmanAbAd, whicli is explained to bo a version of the native 
BAmanwah, are all evidently the woik of tho original author 

It IS to bo regretted that there is no hope of lecovering the 
Arabic work, for although tho vor}’- meagre accounts of this 
impoitant conquest by Abu-1 Fida, Abu-1 Fara], Ibn Kutaiba, and 
Almakin lead us to expect little information fiom Arabic author- 
ities, yet it might possibly contain other interesting matter 

I TTio Sakif trites (TLatif) were of great importaacc Tliey Lad their head 
quarters at Tayif, and were the guardians of tho upper road to Yemen — Sprenger's 
Life of Muhammad, p 7 
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respecting the comnniiucatioii between Arabia and Smd, which 
the translator did not think worthy of special notice 
An air of truth pervades the whole, and though it reads more 
hke a romance than a history, yet this is occasioned more by 
the mtnnsic interest of the subject, than by any fictions pro- 
ceeding from the imagmation of the author The two stones 
which appear the most fictitious, are the accusation of Jaisiya by 
the sister of Darohar, and the revenge of the two daughters of 
Dkhir upon Muhammad Kfeim The former is evidently manu- 
factured on the model of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, a story 
femiliar throughout the East , but the latter is novel, and not 
beyond the bounds of probabihty, when we consider the blind 
obedience which at that time was paid to the mandates of the 
Prophet’s successor, of which, at a later period, we have so many 
instances in the history of the Assassins, all mspired by the 
same feelmg, and executed in the same hope 

The narrative is unambitious, and tropes and figures are rarely 
mdnlged in, except in describing the approach of night and 
morning , [but the construction is often involved, and the lan- 
guage IS occasionally ungrammatical Besides these defects, tbe 
events recorded do not always appear to follow m theur proper 
chronological sequence ] i ' 

The antiquity of the original Arabic work is manifest, not 
only from the internal evidence of the narrative, but from some 
omissions which are remarkable, such as the name of Mansfiro, 
which must have been mentioned had it been m existence at 
that time Now Mansura was bmlt in the beginning of tbe 
reign of the Khalif A1 Mansfir, who succeeded m 136 AM 
(a d 753) It is evident that the work must have been written 
before that time Then, again, we have nowhere any mention of 
Maswbhl, Manjfibari, Annari, or Al-Baiza, aU important towns 
noticed by Biladuri and Ibn Haukal, and other early wnters on 
Sind, and the work must therefore have been composed before 
their time Again, it is plain that tbe mass of the people wore 
Buddhists, which no author, especially a foreign one, would have 
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descnbed them as being, had he hved after the extmction of that 
religion in India We read of Samanis, monks, and a royal 
white elephant, which are no longer heard of at the later invasion 
of Mahmud of Grhaznl Again, some portions of the history are 
derived from oral testimony received at second, third, or fourth 
hand, from those who were pai ticipators in the transactions 
recorded, ]ust in the same way as Tabari, who wrote m the third 
century of the Hijri, probably later than our author, traces all 
his tiaditions to eye or ear-witnesses 

Elphinstone’s estimate of the work is that, “tliough loaded 
with tedious speeches, and letters ascnbed to the pnncipal actors, 
it contains a mmute and consistent account of the transactions 
during Muhammad K&sim’s invasion, and some of the preceding 
Hindu reigns It is full of names of places, and would throw 
much light on the geography of that period, if examined by any 
person capable of ascertaining the ancient Sanskrit names, so as 
to remove the corruptions of the original Arab writer and the 
translator, besides the innumerable errors of the copyist ” He 
states that he did not see this work until his narrative of Klim’s 
mihtaiy transactions had been completed 

The Chach-nAma is the original from which Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad, Nuru-1 Hakk, Eirishta, Mir jMa’siim, and others, have 
drawn their account of the conquest of Sind They have, how- 
ever, left much interesting matter unnoticed, and even the later 
professed translations by Lieutenant Postans, m the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No Lxxrv , J 8SS, and No csi , 
1841) give merely an abndged account of the transactions, which 
IS moreover unfortunately disfigured by many misprints 

The headmsrs of the sections throus^hout the work have been 
translated, m order to show the connection of the whole , those only 
being omitted which are inappropriate or evidently misplaced and 
nearly every passage has been translated which can be useful for 
the illustration of the geography, rehgion, and manners of the time 
The Ohach-nnnia is common m India There is a copy m the 
E I Library, and the Bibhothbque ImpAriale has two 
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EvTKACTfl 

[Tlic MS rofcTTCil to ns A is Sir H M LUioI’b copy Jl is Hint belonpng to the 
Enst Indn Libmr), svliicb bns been rtfcrreil to in obscure ■passngts and for 
doubtful nnmes ] 

Commencement 0/ the loot upon lie hMory of Jlax Duhr, son of 
Chacli, son of Sdaij, and of hs death at the hands of Muhammad 
Kdsim Sabfl 

Cliromclors micl LiBlonnns Imvo rolntcd tlmt tlio city of AJor, 
tlio capital of Hind and Smd, ivas a largo city adorned intli 
all kinds of palaces and TiUns, gardens and gro\es, reservoirs 
and streams, parterres and tlov\ ers It v\ ns situated on tlio lianks 
of tlio Sfliun, wlncli tlicy call Sfilin'in Tins delightful citj had 
a lung, nlioso name vs ns Sflinrns, son of Sahnst Eat SlitHif Ho 
possessed great ^^cnltll nnd treasures His justico was diffused 
over the earth, and Ins generosity vs as renowned in tlic n orld The 
boundaries of his dominions extended on the cost to Knshmtr, on 
the west to MakrAn, on the south to tho shores of tho ocean and to 
Debnl, and on tlio north to tho mountninB of Kardun’ nnd to 
KaikAndn ’ He had established four mnliks, or governors, in his 
temtonos The first at Brnhmnnubad and tho forts of Nimin, 
Dobal, Lohdna, Lakha, nnd Snmma, down to tho sea (darya), were 
placed m his charge Tho second at tho toma of Siwiston under 
him were placed Budlipur,* Jankan, and tlio skirts of the lulls of 
EujhAn to the borders of Maknin.' The third at the fort of Aska- 
landa and Pabiya,” which are caUed Talwdra and'Chachpur , under 
him were placed their dependencies to the frontier of Budhpur 

[This IS an enor — SCibosi vros son of Biboras — bis father ivas called DiwbSj See 
post page 140 ] ’ [Or " Kanvbn ”] 

etc , etc ] 

* [This IS the reading of MS A , but B generally has “ Bfidhiya ” two different 
forms of the same name ] 

® [This IB a doubtful passage, 

MS A says Ic- Ij <0^ if/ j 3 

■B has As- b J 

* sn A mA la B This name is nntten Phya and Bhya, B&biya 
and Phbiya the last seems the prefemhlo form ] 
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Tlic fotirtli nt tlio groat city of MiilMn and SiLlcn, and Bralimapur* 
and Kan'ir, and ^Vslialiitr and Knmlia, as far as tlie boidors of 
Kashmir, ivoro under ]ii8 go%onimont Ho (tho long) himself 
dnclt at tho capital, Aloi, and kept under his own rule Kardiln,- 
and Kaikaufin and Banarhas’ Ho enjoined upon o^Gry ono of 
Ins pnneos tho nccossitj' of being propai'od for war, by keeping 
tho implements of warfare, arms, and borsos ready He also 
ordered them to attend to tho security of tho country, the con- 
ciliition of tho subjects, and tho reparation of tho buildings, so 
that they might keep their districts and dependencies safe Through- 
out his dominions there n ns no dibaffoctcd person who could make 
any pretensions against tho specification of his frontiers Suddenly, 
by tho dccino of Grod, tho army of tho king of Nhnroz marched from 
Bars to Jlakrln * Wlion SHiaras hcaid this ho went forth from tho 
fort of ^Uor,* haughty in mind and careless m heart, mth tho mam 
part of his army to oiicoiintor him Thoj' lomed battle, and when 
many braio men and tried uanioi's, on both sides, had been slam, 
tho Persian army, placing thoir wliolo trust m tlio Almighty, made an 
assaidt, and broke and put to flight tho army of Eat Sihains Ho 
lumself stood firm, fighting for his name and honour, until ho was 
killed Tlio king of Fais then returned to Nfmioz, and Eat Sahast, 
son of Stliams, sat upon tho throne of his father Ho ostabhshod 
his authonty in tho country, and tho four pnnccs who had boon 
appomted by Ins father submiltod and assented to him, exhibiting 
every mark of obedience, placing thoir wealth at his disposal, and 
supporting him mth honesty and onoigy Tlio iiholo coimtiy was 
thus safely secured m tho power of Eat Sahast , and tho people 
Ined happily under his just and equitable inlo He had a chamber- 
lain named Eiun, son of Abi (?), a man of science and wisdom “ 
Tins man had fuE and general authority over oE parts of the 
dommions of Eat SiEiast , no person coidd enter oi leave tho king’s 
service but through him Tho duties of chief secretary were en- 
trusted to him, and Eai Sahast hod faith in his eloquent pen, and 
never doubted his rectitude 

' [So in MS i?, but Budhpdr m -4 ] ^ [Or Knrwfin ] 

’ [Or Barlifis ] * [Tlio Text ndda ^j^lj in Arab fashion?] 

5 [MS i? says “Mwar”] " ' 

* £Sonio words including tho name oro omitted in MS ^ ] 
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CliacJi, son of Stluij, gon to ihr Cliambcriatn Jlum 

The office of Chamhc) lam is confei ml on Chach, son of Silaij 

The Rani falls in lore inlh Chach, and Chach refuses compliance 

Suhasl Ral dies and goes io hcH 

Chach ascends ihc ihonc of 3la/d Siihasi Ral 

Chach fights infh Mahial (Chief of Jaipur^) and Itlh him hj 
siraiagem 

Chach man les Rdnl Subhan Deo 

Chach sends fo} lush other Chandai and establishes him in Alov 
Chach issues ordcis appointing Chandar his deputy 

Chach asls Rudhlmau, the mimstci , questions concerning ihc 

gorernment 

o o o o o 

Bndhfmaii, tlio minister, bowed liis bead to tbc ground, and said, 
“May Em Clmcb ll^c for over, and may it be known to bim, that 
this go^ ernment was under the dominion of a sole king, and his 
duofs were always obedient to him IVlicn the country was ruled 
by Sdiaras, son of Dfwaij, and m hen lio was conquered by the army of 
rdrs, Snhnsi succeeded to the empire Ho similarly appointed all the 
four rulers to their tomtones, expecting them to exert themselves 
m the collection of the revenue and the protection of the country 
o o o o o o o 

Chach piocccds to iisit and mail the hoiindaiics of Alor 
"When Chach beard these words from Budhlman, the minister, 
they made an impression upon him He was very happy He pmised 
the minister very much, and took it ns a good omen He sent far- 
mdns to the authorities m all parts of the kingdom and caEed (for 
aid from) the governors of the different divisions He then prepared 
an army deolarmg that he would go to the boundary of Hindustdn 
which adjomed the (kingdom of the) Turk The astrologers fixecT an 
auspicious time, at which he departed, and after he had gone many 
marches he reached the fort of Pabiya, on the southem hank of 
the Bids The Chief of the place gave battle, but after great fighting 

1 [Both MSS here agree m reading Jtiir. hut the esplanahon in page 169 ehwrs 
that the name mnst he Ja\jpuT Mtr Ma^edm couples it mth Jodhpur and writes the 
name « Chitur,” or “ Japur ” The Tuhfhtu-1 Kirhm has « CAiiur ’ J 
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nnd lilondslicd llio King of Pahi^a (leil nnd cidorcd tlio fori I?ni 
Clncli \\fu> Ml lonouK, nnd ont-unjicd in llic field of bnlUo for a time 
WHicii llio '■loro of jiroM'^ums was eximiisicd, nnd grii'-fi, nndi\ood, 
nnd find, More nil (onhiinitd, tlie oneinj lioing in diKlroi-s loft the 
fori nt llio lime iilioii Iho norJd had (oierod jNelf lulli tho WnnKot 
of darKno'-c, nnd llio King of Iho sinrs concealed hiinsolf in tho 
gloom ol nighl lie fled lowards Ihe fori of AsKnlandn and en- 
cnmjiod in Ihe Miinih of llml iilj I’his fort unK filrongor limn Iho 
fin-l, nnd wlun ho ixmihcd Iho fields of Ihis cit} ho fioni his fijnes lo 
oblnin infominhon, and •wlnn Ihej came IncK Ihej’’ reported that 
Clinch h ul ontorod Iho fort of i*abl^n, nnd nsns fila^ing Iherc- 

Clnirh piOKcds to the fo)t of Ashahuda * 

AMien riineh A\nN infonncd lint Iho cnem\ hnd gone lo AsKnlnndn, 
ho jilnced one of hm ofluen' in charge of Iho fort (of Pabijn) and 
procccdid lo lint cih lie pikhed his lonis in its Mtinil} 'llicro 
viis a gre it and bm\c mm in Ihe fori of AsKalnnda, n\ho mob m 
tho inlorost of Chach and had inflncneo o^cr tho jicoplc in tho fort 
All the chief inimbilants nh\njh look his nilMCC nnd no\or acted 
contrnrj lo hm opinion Clinch sent n man to him nnd promised to 
niiKo him gonernor of Hint fori, lie nlso ordered a fannan to bo 
prepared, grinling him the goccniornhij) of the fort, on tho condition 
that ho aionld Kill Chaloni,* the chief (nmliK) of Pabi^n, or taKo him 
prisoner Pabijn Mas nlso to bo made oner to him IIo agreed to 
these tonus nnd conditions ITo Bont his son to Clinch, nnd b} occa- 
sionally Msiling Chaloni, gained his confidonc'e, so that ho Mas 
nc\er jire%onlcd from going into his Court cilher by day' or by' night 
"When ho found an ojijioi lunily , he suddenly' killed Chatcni nnd 
sent Ins head to Chach Ibd Clinch shoMcd him great favour nnd 
honour, granted him a row nnl in token of his pleasure, nnd made 
liim tho independent chief of that fort Tlio great nnd noblo mon 
of the city' nitoiidcd on him, and inndo him pi-oscuts Ho treated 
them all Mitli hoiioui and respect, nnd ko2it them fuithfid to thoir 

' [MS S vTilM tho name “Asal-Knnda ’’] 

^ [Has nnmo is vntten thus, nnd also as “ Chatar,” in MS A MS J} makes it 
“ JntrCi "] 
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nllcginnco Clinch gave him eomo prohibitions nnd nclmonihons, so 
that ho contmiiod faillifiil m ohcdicnco nnd never disohoyod his orders 

Chach marches towards Sihla and Multan. 

Having completed tho expedition to Askalnndn, Clinch proceeded 
towards Sikka nnd Jlulttin In Jtiiltdn there vns a chief (raahk) 
•whoso name -was Bnjlird Ho m ns a relation of Sabasi ‘Wlionho 
received tho nows of tho nmvnl of Chach, ho came to tho hanks of 
tho Bavf Ho had laigo dominions and possessed great ahihties 
Sidiownl, his nephew, governed tho fort of Sikkn opposite Miilttn, 
towards tho cast, nnd along inth Ajm, tho cousin of Bnjlird came mth 
a largo force to meet him’ (Chach), nnd ho‘ (Chach) encamped at a 
ford on tho Bias’ for three months Wien tho v ntcr decreased, they 
selected a place at a •villago a httlo nhoxo tho encampment, nhore the 
water did not prevent n passage, nnd ho (Chach) crossed oier Ho 
enmo to Sildca, and fought a hattlo xvith Suhewal Ho besieged tho 
fort for somo days, nnd tho onomy was much pressed Some men 
wore slam on Chach’s sido, nnd on tho sido of tho infidels many 
wore despatched to hoU Suhewal then fled, nnd n ent to tho fort 
of Miiltdn. They ontorod tho fort, nnd stood on the banks of tho 
Edvt’ prepared "with all the implements of -war Chach then took 
possession of tho fort of Sdeka, and killed five thousand soldiers, 
and made tho inhabitants slaves nnd pnsoners of war Chach 
placed Amtr ’Al(u-d Daula in the fort of Sikkn, and himself passed 
over to Multan. Both armies confronted each other Mohk Bnjhxa, 
with a formidable army, fightmg elephants, nnd men of -war, came 
out and opposed Chach. Sharp encounters ensued, "with great 
slaughter on both sides Bajhrd took refuge m the fort, and wrote 
letters to the ruler of Kashmir statmg that Chach, son of Silaij, a 
Brahman, had become chief of Alor, the capital- He had come ivith 

1 [Tho text is ambiguous , and the oppropmfaon of the personal pronoun is a 
matter of inference.] 

* [ i_ .t "Bibs” may possibly here be the name of the ford, 

hut the old bed of tho Bias is still traceable between Multto and the Ghhrh to where 
it joined the Chin&b thirty miles S W of Multfm ] 

s [“The Ehvi formerly surrounded the fortress of Jfultbn, and its bed is still 
traceable. In seasons of henry ram the watere flow to Mult&n This agrees with 
the statement that Alexander mrcumnaTigated the fortress ” — Cunningham.] 
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a nmnerons army, and had conquered all the strongholds, great and 
small, and fortified them That he (Bajhra) was not ahle to cope 
with him, and no chief was viotonons over Inm m battle He had 
reached Multdn, and it was expedient that the Chief of Kashmir 
shonld assist liim (Bajhrd) and send reinforcements 

Tlic msuccmfiil ictuin of the messenger from Kashmir 

Before the messenger reached Kashmir, the Kal of that place had 
died, and his son, who was only a hoy, had succeeded hun The 
ministers, counsellors, attendants, and guards, as well as the nobles 
and chief men of the state, consulted with each other and answered 
the letter m a proper manner They stated that the Eiif of Kashmtr 
had departed to the next world, and his eon was a mere boy of 
tender ago Tho different divisions of the army had raised them 
heads in rehelhon and revolt It was necessary that the affams of 
these parts should he set straight, and therefore it was not at this 
time in them power to provide the means of assistance, and that 
Bajhrd must roly upon his own resources When the messengers 
came hack and communicated this, BajhrA, despairing of assistance 
from the kmg of Kashmir, sued Bdl Chach for peace, and made 
promises and assurances. He said he would leave the fort if assured 
of hiB safety, in wntmg, and that nobody should molest hun until 
he reached a place of security with all his followers and dependants 
Chaoh agreed to these terms, and promised him protection. He 
came out of the foi-t, and, with his people, went towards the moun- 
tams of Kashmir Chach entered the fort, and the province was 
brought under his dominion 

Chach leaves Ins deputy xn the fort of Muttdn axid proceeds onward 

"When he took the fort of Multan he appomted there a thdkur as 
his deputy He went mto the temple, prostrated himself before the 
idols, and offeied sacrifices He then prepared to march forward. 
The rulers of Brahmapur, Karur and AshahAr, acknowledged sub- 
mission to From these places he proceeded to the boundaries 

of Kumba' and Kashmir No kmg offered any resistance 

1 [In page 139, both MSS wite this name ’Kumla In this place, MS A has 
mU) or Milksir, and a few hnes farther on, Kina or Xamya MS S has KUa 
here, and Kumba afterwards.] 
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" Wlicn tlio AlmiglHy mftlcos a man great ho renders all hie 
entorpnses ens}' and gl^cs Inm all Ins desires ” 

Everj' place lo •nlnch he ^^enl fell into his possession At last he 
reached the fort of Sbahallid, an elevated place which is called 
Kumba* on the borders of Kashmir, and sfopjicd there for one 
month ITo punished some of llio chiefs of the surrounding places, 
and collected an armj under Ins command Tlion ho made firm 
treatiOB with the chiefs and rulers of that part of the country, and 
securely established his dominion Ho sent for ta\o trees, one of 
which was a matsfr, that is ^\lllto poplar, and the other a deodar, 
that is a fir" IIo planted tlicm both on the the boundnrj of 
Kashmir, upon tlio banhs of a stream, •uhich is called the five 
waters,’ and near the Kashmir hills, from -which numerous foun- 
tains flow IIo stajod there till the branches of caeh of tho trees 
ran into those of tho other Tlien ho marked them, and said it was 
the boundary mark between him and tho Rdi of Kashmir, ond 
beyond it ho would not go 

Bciw n of Chach afto fixing /ns boundai y iciili JTas/nnir 

The narrator of this conquest has thus said, that when tho 
boundary towards Kashmir was defined. Clinch returned to tho 
capital city Alor lie stopped there a year to take rest from the 
fatigues of the journey , and his chiefs got ready tho prunsions 
and materials of war Ho then said, “ 0 minister 1 I hare no fear 
from the east, now I must take care of the west and the south ” 
The minister replied, “ Indeed, it is most praiseworthy for kings to 
be acquainted with tho affairs of their countries It is also to be 
apprehended that from your absence m the upper pro-rmces the 
nobles and the governors of tho different parts may have presumed 

’ jf'J 

* This implies considorablo nltitiido 

’ The word in the onginnl is Arabic (cuU&t* the Persian Panjih 

The upper course of the Jailatn, just after it debouches into the plains, seems to bo 
alluded to hero A canons coincidence of expression is used by n late traveller 
TTith reference to the same locality “We passed five brauches of this beauhftii 
nver Jelam which at this place forms a little Ponj&b of its own." Seijeant-llajor 
Bniham s Satd to tht Khijber, p 43 
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that smcG Em Sdliosi there is nobody to demand from them the revenue 
of the coimhy Truly mismanagement and disorder have taken place ” 
On this, Chach, m an auspicious hour, maiched towards the forts 
of Budapur’ and Srwistan There was a chief m Siwisfdu, called 
hlatta and Chacli crossed the Mihxan at a village called Dihavat, 
avhich formed tlie houndarj' hetn cen Samma and Alor Ihom this 
place ho proceeded to Budhiya, the chief of n hich n as the son of 
Kotal hm Bhandaigii Bhagu His capital was Nanaraj,- and the 
inhabitants of the place called it Sawfs Chach attacked and took 
the fort of Sawfs. Kaba, son of Kdkn, came forth to ask quarter for 
the pnuco and his followers Tliej’’ laid upon themselves a tribute 
to pay him, and made their submission 

TJtc 0)1)11/ )))a)cJies io Snnda)} 

Hrom that pLaco he went to Siwist in, and when he approached it, 
Matta, its chief came forth with great alarm and a large retmne to 
moot him A battle was fought, Chach was victonouB, and Matta, avith 
his army, fled and took refuge m tho fort. Chach besieged it, and 
after a week the gamson was obliged to sue for peace The terms 
bomg agreed to, they came out the fort, and surrendered the keys to 
the officers of Chach, who gave them protection and showed them 
mucli kmdness He gaa e the chiefship of the place to Matta, and 
also placed one of his confidential officers there He stopped there 
for a few days, dmang which time the affairs of the territory and the 
city were put in order 

Chach boxis a )))esse)igc) to Alham Lohana, chief of B) ahna)iahdi 

"When the mvasion of Siwistan was over, Chach sent a letter to 
Akham Lob ma, the governor of Brahmanabad, who was Chief also 
of Lakha, Samma and Sihta, and called upon lum to acknow- 
ledge submission MTion he was a few days’ journey from Makran, 
tho footmen whom he had placed on the roads, caught a person with 
letters from Akham, which he had written to Matta, the governoi 
of Siwishm, to the following effect “ I have always behaved 
towards jou with great cordiahty and friendship, and have never 

' [Budluva m ATS A doubt the Budhpur or Bddhiya of p ICO, -where it 
is also connected -with Sunstta ] 

- [“ Euktirfij ’’ m JIS JJ ] 
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sliown you opposiUon or qnanollod with you Tlio letter which 
30U Bout hy way of fncndwhip was received, and I was much exalted 
by it. Our fricndHhip shall remain confirmed for cicr, and no 
animosity Hlmll arise I will comply with nil jour orders You 
mu a king, and the sou of a king Unitj exists between you and mo 
OircumstancoH like this have occurred io mnnj persons, and hove 
obliged them to seek protection You arc at liberty to reside nt any 
place you like wnthin the temtory of Bmhmanabdd, that is to saj, 
up to the sea of Debal If you ha\o rosohed to go m any other 
direction, there is nobody to present or molest you "WliCTescr jou 
like to go I will assist you I possess such power and influence 
tliat I can render you aid ” Matta found it expedient to repair to 
the country of Ilind, to Malik llnmnl, who was also called Bhntti 

C/inc// mnh a Mfci to Alham Lohdna 
Edi Chach sent a letter to Akhain Lohdna, saying, “You from 
your power, and pomp, and family descent, consider 3 ourself the 
ruler of the time. Although this kingdom and eovcroignt} , wealth, 
nches, dignity, and pow'cr have not descended to mo by inlicntanoe, 
yet these distinguished favours and tlus exalted position lla^e been 
given to me by God It was not by my army that I gamed 
them , but God, the single, the mcomparable, tho creator of the 
world, in favour to Sildfj, has given mo tins dominion, and this 
most glorious position In all ciicumstances I obtam assistance 
from him, and I have no hope of aid from an}'- other Ho enables 
mo to accomplish aU my imdortalangs, and assists mo m all my acts 
Ho has given me victory in all battles, and over all my enemies 
Ho has bestowed on mo tho bicssmgs of botli worlds Although 
you think you have possessed yourself of all this power and ciroum- 
stance by your courage and audacity, promptitude, and glory, you 
shall siuely lose it, and to take your kfo is lawfoL” 

Chach ai 1 ives at JBi ahmaiidbad, and JigMs with Alham Lohdna 
Chach then marched agnmst Akham LoMna, who had gone from 
BrahmandbSd into the interior of the country When he received 
the mtelhgence of the aiaival of Chach, he came to the capital, and 
made preparation for war When Edi Chach arrived at the city of 
Brahmandbad, Akham stood ready to oppose him After a great 

T 
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Klniifrliior of ■wnmors on bolli fkIcs llio nnnj of Aklmm look fo 
flipht m\(l ho onlcrod Ins fort Chach luul Mogo to it, anti tho siege 
Inskd for tlio jM’nod of one M'lr 

In tho'-o (!^^h the king of llindnsl hi, tint is, Kananj, whh Satbin,' 
son of 1 ? is.ll, and Akinin sent lottors to liini asking for assistance 
lint Akinin diet] htfore the answer was retnmed, and his son sne- 
snectH'ded him Aklnm hid n fnend, an infidel Sainaiu, iminetl 
llnddli-nku ’ i e, "J’nilectod h\ the idol ” lie had a tonijdo 11111011 
i\ns cilltHl lUidh Xau-iilnr’ and the idol Dilha P)' Ho was 
a deiotw Ihoroof and fimons for Ins jneti, and all tho jtcnjdo of tho 
snnnniidiinj jdac s were olicdienf to him Akhnm was his disciple, 
and lie rogirdod the Sam ni( as Ins pole-star "W hen Akhnm had 
t iken n fnge in Die fort, the Samnni assisted him, ho did not fight, 
hut hercid his hooks in Ins chamber of worship Wicn Aklmin 
died, and hn son - succeeded him in the giwcnimenl, the Paniant was 
dnsitTeclcd and troultkd, for lio did not think it right tint the king- 
doms and the j'mjKrti and estates should dcpirt from his hands 
In Ins pcq)lcxil> ho looked about, and he nmacd at tiic conclu- 
sion tint the countrv must fill to Chach, whether he vould bo 
fntndh to Iiim or not ^^lon the tlatc king’s) son being sore 
pressed. Ins nmn and Ins forces ga\e up fighting, and the fort 
was surrenderc'd to Cbacb, who finnh ost iblisbcd Ins 2>oiNCr in it 
"VMicn Cboli be ml of the Samani, and knew that bo bad made 
a fomincl with Akbam nul Ins son, and tint the at ir had lasted for 
one tear through bis enclianfmenls and magicil power, bo swore 
that if bo c\cr t ijiturcd the fort, ho would seize bun and flat 
him, and order drums to be coacred aaitli Ins skin, and Imac 
Ins l>od\ ttirii to jneces Tins oath aaas rc'portcd to the Sarnaiu, 
as bo 1 nigbed and said, “ Cbacb aaill not b lae the jioaaei to lull me ” 
■\\litn after a time, the i)C02>le of the fort, after much fighbng 

1 [‘‘Siv'ir’ in AIS S] 

' [“ ttuildtiOoHr’ in MS --t rahi or mlhii means “protected," from the 
Sanskrit ra! ’lata Gui probabl) represents (be Snn*knt gnpta, avbich also sigmfics 
“ protiTtcd "] 

^ fStc note m tlic next page ] 

‘ [jy ^ ^ 

’ [Mb A Icaacs out (he nord “foil," and go makes the passage unintelligible ] 
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aufi great Hlatightoi, ga^o up tlio contest^ and solicited protection, 
hy tlio intervention of nobles niid chiefs, n treaty -was made be- 
tween both parties, and tlio foit vas surrendered Cliach entered 
it, and told them that if they bleed thej might go aivny , there was 
no one to intcrfoio with them, and if tl toy m shed to remain they 
might UTio son and the de])onilnntH of Ahhnm seeing linn hindly 
disposed towards them, chose to remain Clinch staged for a time 
in that citj', and made hiiiisolf acquainted wnth their disjiosition 

C//ac/f tnlcH ihr m/'r of Alhtm io hinwlf, awl (fires the (huqhia 
of htH nephew to AIham\ mn Saihaud 
Clinch sent a man to tlio mother of Snrhaiid and requested her 
hand Tlio son hroiight her Chacli gaic Dhnrsij’a, the daughter of 
his nephew to tho son, and dcched him in apparel of manj colours 
ITo stopped tliero for a 3 ear, and njipomted ofliccrs on his part to 
collect tho ro^ onnes IIo subjugated tho other surrounding chiefs 
At last, ho enquired w hero tho enchanter Samnm was, that ho might 
SCO him Ho ivns told that ho wis a great doiotec, and that bo 
would bo found inth tho doi otcos, and that bo was one of tbo philo- 
BOphors of Ilind Ho was tho keeiior of tho temple of ILan-nhar,' 
and amongst tJic other dovotccs ho was tho greatest, and had reached 
to perfection Ho was so skilled m magic and enchantments, that 
ho had made a world obedient and snbmissivo to him He had pro 
Tided lumself wntli all tho requisites by means of his talismans, 
and for some time bo had become Ihendly to Snrband because ho 
had been fnendly witli his father Tlirough lus power and protec- 
tion the nnny of Brahmandbad had protracted tlio war for so long 
fame 

Chach visits the Samani, and eiiqiiues about his cimmstances 
Chach ordered his body guards and soldiers to mount their horses, 
and went towaads the temples of Budh and Kan-vihar’* with tlie 

* m both copies ] 

* j j ^ JU -B ] This seems to ho called indiscnminotely 

Nuhtir, and KonChfer, and Ktnhhar The copnlntire conjuncfion m the text 11 
inoomprehensible It ooonrs ajpun a little "bBloTV [Those names may be, as Sir 
Elbot conccired, mere ranches in spoiling of tho same name, or they may be 
different names of tho same establishment or collection of buildings There can e 
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mtontion of Inllmg tlio Samani He called liis annod men and 
uistnictcd tliem tliat wlieu diirmg tlie mternew lie slionld stand up 
and look towards them, they should dmw their swords and sevei 
the Sainanl’s head from Ins body When he I’oached the temple, 
he saw the Samanf sittmg on a chan, engaged in worship, and 
having some clay m his hand* ivith which he was making idols, 
he liad something like a stamp with which the figme of the buddh 
was made on the clay, and when it was fimshed he placed it on one 
Bide • Cbaoh stood by him, but received no attention from him 
After a short tune, when ho had finished his idols, he laised his head 
and ^said, “ Is the son of the monk Silaij come ? ” Chach replied, 

‘ Yes, 0 devotee ” The Samanl said, “ For what pui’pose have you 
come?” Chach answered that he wished to see him, and therefoie 
he had come The devotee bid him to sit down Chach sat. The 
devotee spread a fine cloth, and made him sit on it He asked, “ 0 
Chach! what do you want?” Chach replied, “I wish you would 
become my fncnd and return to Brahmandbad, that I might turn 
your thoughts to secular pursmts, and entiiist you with gieat offices 
You may live mth Sarband, and give him advice and assistance ” 
The devotee said, “ I hai e nothmg to do with your country, and 
have no wish to engage in pubhc business I do not hke 
worldly concerns ” Chach asked bun, “ Why did you side with 
the peoxile of the fort of Brahmanabnd ? ” He rophed, “ When 
Akliam Lohdna died, and his son was giaeved, I admonished him to 
cease lamentmg for the departure of his father, and prayed the 
Almighty God to cause peace and friendship between the contending 
parties It is better for me to serve Budh, and seek salvation in 
the next woild, than aU the offices and greatness of this But as 
thou art the kmg of this country, at thy supreme command I will 
go with my famdy to the neighbourhood of the fort, although I fear 

no doubt that tbe last word of tbo compound represents vMr ' Nan, or m Sanskrit 
Ifava, signifies “ Now,” and Kaii may be tbe Hindi Kdnh, from the Sansknt Xnshiia, 
a word which is found in the names Khnhpur and K&nhan These names would 
therefore signify " New monastery," and “ Black monastery ”] 

* [About a page of matter is here omitted from B ] 

* [This process of stamping the clay figures of Buddha is stQl practised Gfeneral 
Ounmngham possesses several old Indian as well as recent Indian and Burmese 
specimens ] 
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tliat the people of the fort tviU do despite to the cultivatioii of Budk 
You are to-day a fortunate and a great man ” Chach said, “ The 
•worship of Budh is most righteous, and ever to hold it in honour is 
most proper But if you are in -want of anything, tell me, for I 
shall consider it a pn-vilege and a duty to pro'vude for it” The 
devotee ans'wered, “ I do not -want anythmg of this ■world firom you. 
May Grod mclme you to the aflFairs of the next” Chach said, 
“ I also wish that my salvation may he the result Direct me so 
that I may see -where assistance is required, and I -will help you.” 
He exclaimed, “ As you seem to ho desirous of performing chantahle 
and virtuous deeds, there is an old temple (called) Budh and 
Nau-'vihtr (at) S^lwandasI’ -which has suffered much mjury from 
the hand of time — ^it requires repair You should spend some 
money m rene-wing its foundation, and I shall be thus benefited by 
you ” Chach said, “ By aU means , I thank you, fkre-weU ” 

Chach returns to Brahmanahdd 

Chach rode back from that place The minister asked him, “ 0 
long, I have seen a -wonder” “What is it’” said Chach. He 
remarked, “ WTien you started you had resolved that I should order 
the soldiers to kdl the devotee , but when you -went before him you 
showed every -wish to please him, and accepted aU. his prayers ” 
Chach said, “ Very true , I saw something which was no magic or 
charm, for when I looked at hun, something came before my wbiob, 
and as I sat before him, I beheld a dreadful and horrible phantom 
standing at his head Its eyes blazed hke fire, and were full of 
anger, and its lips wore long and thick, and its teeth resembled 
pikes He had a spear m his hand, which shone like diamonds, and 
it appeared as if he was gomg to strike some one -with it When I 
saw biTT) I was much afraid, and could not utter a word to him 
which you might hear I -wished to save my o-wn Me, so I ob- 
served him carefully and departed ” 

Chach stays at Biahmanhbad, and determines the amount of the 

revenue 

Chach stopped in the fort of Brahmandbdd tdl all ministertal 

1 [A Bays t\f jJLw jJuLs J 

B Bays i\^ sX-jG ^*^'3 
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affairs ■were settled, taxes 'were fixed, and the subjects re-assured 
He humiliated the Juts and the Lohanas, and punished their chiefs 
He took a hostage from these chiefs,- and kept him in the fort of 
Brahmauahdd He obliged them to agree to the following terms 
That they should never wear any swords but sham ones That they 
should never wear under-garments of shawl, velvet, or silk, but they 
might wear their outer-garments of sdk, pro'vided they were of a red 
or black colour That they should put no saddles on their horses, 
and should keep their heads and feet uncovered That when they 
went out they should take their dogs with them That they should 
carry fiiewood for the latchen of the chief of Brahmanabdd They 
were to fiimish gmdes and spies, and were to be faithful when em- 
ployed m such offices They weie to live m_,araity with Sarband, 
son of Akham, and if any enemy came to mvade the temtoiy, or fight 
■with Sarband, they were to consider it incumbent on them to assist 
him, and steadily adhere to his cause He thus finished his labours^ 
and established hia rule If any person showed rebeUion or hostihiy, 
he took a hostage and exacted penalties until he should amend his 
conduct 

Chach maicim to Eiimdn and defines the bonnda)j/ of Malrdn 
When Chach had settled these matters, he made up bis mind to 
determme the boundary of Kirm^n, which was adjacent to the pos- 
sessions of the chiefs of Hind. At this tune two years had elapsed 
smee the Hijra of the Piophet of Gk)d, — ^may peace he to him 
After the death of Kisra bm Hurmaz hm Fars, and the disruption 
of his dommions, the management of the affairs of the kingdom 
devolved upon a woman "When Chach ■was informed of this, he 
determmed to go to Kirmdn ■with a considerable force At an 
auspicious time, which was fixed by the astrologers, he marched 
towards Armab^, and when ha amved there the chief of the place 
came to receive him He -was a Buddhist pnest, and had descended 
from the representatives of Slharas, king of Hind, whom the Ea( 
had raised up "with great kindness and favour From change of 
time he had become refractory, and had revolted from his allegiance 
He came forth to meet Chach, when a treaty was made, and cor- 
diahty and friendship was established between them Chach pro- 
ceeded from thence to Mokran Every chief that was met offered 
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Ills siihmission "Wlien ho Imd cinsscd tho proMnco of jMnhritn nnd 
the lulls, ho ontoicd nnoihor dislnct Tlicro Mns nn old fort here 
cnllod Kmmrpilr' ITo ordered it to Tk> rehuilt, nnd nccording to 
tho Ilindu custom n iinnlmt of fno musicnl insfrninonts, was 
ordered to ho played every ovcniiig nnd morning in the fort 
lie colloclod nil tho people of the surrounding Milages, nnd completed 
tho building Ho innrclied from this jilncc toi\nrds Kinnan, and 
halted on tho hanks of a river which runs between that countrj nnd 
M ilcran nicro he fivcd tho c'^sttm lioiindnry, that is, the lamndniy 
between Itfakrtln and Kinnun, nnd jdanled numerous date trees 
thcio njion tho banks of the stream, nnd ho sot np a mark, saying, 
“this was tho lioiindary of Hind m the tune of Cinch hin SHaij hm 
Basdhns Now that houndnry has como into our jiosscssion 

Chach jnocGcds to jbmaheP and the )creintc 
From that place ho returned to Armtbcl, and having passed 
through tho country of Ti'inm, ho enmo out m tho desert Ko body 
arose to fight with him He arrived in tlio counhy of Knndbabel, 
that IS, Kandalir,* and havnng traversed that desert also, he ad- 
vanced to tho fort Tlio pcoiilo took refuge m it Wli on he arrived 
at tho bonks of tho Sfni,' ho pitched his tents there Tlio people of 
tlie place bemg much pressed agreed to pay him nn annual tribute 
of one htmdred thousand (hraras, nnd one hundred lull horses A 
treaty was made, and Clinch returned to his capital Alor, nnd re- 
mained theie till ho died and went to hell Ho reigned forty years. 

Chandar son of Stldlj succeeds to the Goto nment of Ator 
After the death of Chach, his brother Chandar,' son of SOdlj, sat 
upon the the throne of Alor He patronized tho rehgion of the 

' C-^ jf ^ Kannozbfir, sec Note inAppendii] 

2 [» SabL” m J7 ] » [ ^ ] 

' [This eiplanatioa is not in MS B ] 

* [Iflr Ua’silm takes no notice of Chandar, hot the Tnhfatn-l iCirhm sajs that he 
succeeded as Kdtm-malum and occupied tho throne eight year* According to the 
former, Chach left two sons, Dhhir and Dhar-sen, and a danghter B6i Bhni The 
Tnhfatn-1 Kir&m agrees in writing the name Dhar-sen,” but both MSS of the 
Chach-nhma hare “ Dharsiya ”j 
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udsiks (BuddlnstB) and monks and promulgated then doctrmes He 
krougkt many people togetliei witk tke sword, and made them 
letum to his religion He received several letters from the Chiefs | 
of Hind '■ 

Journey of Matta, Chief of Snoistdn 

\ 

'When Matta, chief of Siwistan, went to the king of Kanauj, the , 
country of Hindustan was in a flourishing condition. Kanauj was 
under the lule of Sfliaras, son of Easal * Matta went to him and J 
represented thus “ Ohach, son of Sllaij, is dead, and his hi other 
Ohandar, a monk [rdliib), has succeeded him He is a devotee 
(ntfsiil), and his whole day is occupied m the study of his faith ^ 
"With other religious persons m the temple It is easy to wrest > 
the kingdom from him If you take his temtones and place them / 
under my charge, I will pay a tribute, and send it to yom treasury ” 

TJio answei of Si/iaras 

Sihairis said to Matta, “Chach was a great king, and had an exten- 
sive temtory under his sway As he is dead, I will bring his 
possessions under my own rule if I take them They wiU form a 
great addition to my kmgdom, and I will appoint you over one of 
then divisions ” Siharas then sent his brother Baihas, son of Kasilfs 
The eon of the daughter of the great Chach, who ruled over Kash- 
mir and Eamal, also agreed to jom him, and they proceeded with 
their armies till they reached the banks of the HSsi,- wheie they 
eiicamped. The agents and offices of Chandar, who were stiU m the 
foit of Deo, fled The mvaders took the place, and advanced on 
their journey till they arrived at Band Kahuya, where they halted 
for one month, and performed the worship of Budh. Thej'^ sent a 
messenger with a letter to Chandoi to mduce him to come, make his 
submission, and sue for protection. 

' [There are no names corresponding with these m the Genealogical tables of the 
Kanauj dynasty (Thomas’ Pnnsop U 268 ) General Cunningham is of opimon 
“ that Siharas is probably the same ns the Bhim Sen mentioned by the Chinese as 
Tt-mo-si~no, King of Central India, in a n 692, and that the two names Sfharas and 
Bhim Sen might easily ho confounded when written m Persian letters ” This, how- 
ever, IS very hypothetical It is not unlikely that the pnnee of some other and nearer 
place than the great Kanauj is really intended, especially as his army is represented 
as joining those of Kashmir and llamal (j 

- [“H&shi” in .5] 
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Chandar refuses, sirengthem himself m the fori, and prepares io 
dghi 

Sihaias sends an embassy fo Jluhr, son of ChaeJi 

Chanda) sits on ihe throne of Chaeh 
Clmnclar Buccccdcd to tlio go\ornmcnt, niid Ins subjects enjoyed 
comfort, and tlio counfiy'’ was go\emod firmly diimig Ins reign, 
•which lasted for so^cn years He died in the cightli year, and DShir 
sat on tlic throne of Alor Ilaj, son of Chandar, cstablislied himself 
at Brahman ibild, but did not maintain his government for more than 
one year After that, Dharsiya, son of Clinch, toole possession of 
Bralimandbad and Ins sister Baf’ was friendly and obedient to 
him Dharsiyn asked the daughter of Akham in mamage Ho 
remained at Brahmnnabnd file years, and issued his ortlcrs to the 
neighbounng chiefs, nho acknowledged Ins aiithonty Dharsiva 
resided for some time at the fort of II 'mar,- of which Clinch had 
laid the foundation, but did not Ine to see corapletetl IVhcn 
Dharsiya had finished the works, and collected inhabitants for tlie 
the toivn from the places m the neighbourhood, and -nhon it was 
well populated, ho called it Rawar, and returned to Brahmnnabad 
and firmly established himself in the Government 

Bdl flfahij IS sent io Aio) for ihe pin pose of being giren in 
mamage to ihe ling of JJaiia 

"When Dharsiya was reflecting one dnj that hfs sister had arrived 
at a marriageable age, messengers arrived from Suban,’ king of 
Batia, m the country of Ramal, to demand her in mamage Dharsiya 
although he* was the elder brother, gave her a princely dowry, and 
sent her with seven hundred horse and five hundred foot to Dahir, 
recommendmg him by letter to marry her to the kmg of Bhdtin,* 
who had stipuhited that he should receive a fort as her mamage 
portion The messengers went to Alor, and remamed there one 
month (Sere follows an account of Bdlar marrying his sister because 
it was prognosticated that her husband would be hug of Sind and 
Sind, and ihe contests between the brothers t« consequence ) 

> [Jfd/n in MS A., Sdl signifies “lady," and is mncli used as a respectfnl 
tenn instead of the name “ Mfiln” is probably an error lor “BM,” but it may 
possibly have been the real name of the princess ] 

’ [Alor mA, hat Efiwnr in. h j * [Sfirln in B ] 

< [D&hir f] * So wntten here, but elsewhere B&tia. 
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Rdi Bdhtr ') eccivcs information. 

Rdk J)dJm goes to an asti ologer to ascertain the fate of Jm sister 
The predictions of the astrologers 

Consultation of Bitdhiman, the immstei , with Rdi Rdhir 

Ingenuity of Rudhiman, the mimstei 

Rahil sends a letter to Rhaisiya 

Dharsiya receives the lettei 

Rahil sends aiiethei letter to Rhaisiya 

Rhaisiya maiches to Aloi to seize Rdliii 

Endeavouis of Rhai siy a to t^he Rdhii piisoner. 

Rdhii asks advice fi oiii his mimstei 
Rhai siya entei s the foi t of Aloi on an elephant 
Rdhir IS inf 01 Hied of the death of Rhai siy a 
The hui ning of Rhai siya's bady 

Rdhii goes to Bi ahmandbdd 

Daliir i-emamed one year m Bralimandb^d, m order to reduce tie 
neagliiouring chiefs He sent for the son of Dharsiya, and treated 
him kindly He then went to Siwistan, and thence to the fort 
Rdwar,* of which Ins father Chech had laid the foundations, hut 
the works were not completed when he died He remamed there 
for some tune, and ordered that the fort should be finished He 
remained there during the four hot months, for it is a pleasant place 
and has on agreeable ohmate, and he used to remam durmg the four 
cold and dark months at Brahmannhad. He passed his time m this 
manner foi eight years, durmg which tune he became confirmed and 
generally recognized m his domimons m Smd and Hmd The chiefs 
of Bamal became aware of his wealth both m treasure and elephants 

The chiefs of Bamal come to fight with Rai Rdhii 

The chiefs advanced with a large and powerful army of horse and 
foot and war-elephants They came, by way of Budhiya, to the 
town {rosta ) of Ed war, and conquered it, and passed on from thence 
to Alor 

o o o o o 

> Here, again, it is doubtful if Alor or E&ivor be meant, nor does it appear hoir 
Dharsiya and D&hir conld both at different tunes be said to bare completed the fort. 
[A says Alor, but JS has Ehivar ] 
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Muhammad ’AUafi'^ (an At ah mctccnaty,) goes against the chiefs 

of JRanial 

Muliamniad ’AJlitfi, an Aral) of tho Bam Afeumat, "ttlio liad 
killed ’Alxlu-r Eakmim son of Asli’ab, for ha-vnng rnn away from 
battle, came to jom Dalur with fno hundred Arabs 

o o o o o 

Tho ’All'ifi made a night attack on the Bamal troops with his fiio 
hundred Arabs and wamors of Hind and fell upon them on all four 
sides with a groat shout, and killed and captured 80,000 warriors 
and fifty elephants, besides horses and arms innumerable fell mto 
their hands 

o o o o o 

Dillnr then told his good and ]udicious mmistcr to ask a favour 
Tho minister replied “ I hove no son who will carry down mj 
name to posterity I request, therefore, that orders may be given 
to have my name stamped on the siher coin of the realm, so tliat 
my name bemg on one face, and tho king’s on tho other, it will not 
then bo forgotten in Hind and Sind ” Dalur ordered that the 
mmister’s wnsh should bo compbed -with. 

The htsfoi y of the font fit si Khahfas 

Mu’dicia bin Abie Sufian 

Santidn bin Salma bin Ghui ti-l Hindi 

JRdshid bin ’ Umai ii-t IDiizt i 

Sannan bin Salma recovets the Goiet nment 

Munzit bin Hat ud bin Bashat 

Halhatn bin Mutizit 

Abdii-1 Mahl bin Mat icdn 

The AUdfis, etc 

Mitja'a bin Safat bin Yazid bin Hiizaiha 

Walid bin Abdu-l Malih bin Mat wdn 

Account of the pt esents sent to the Khalifa ftom Satandip 

Hajjaj sends a messenget to Bdhit , the In-fidel 

Hajjdj obtains ptet mission to leave the Capital 

Budail suffets martyidom 

1 [This 18 tho Bpelhng of J7 US A always has “JAHhm.”] 
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’Iinddii-d din Muhammad Kasim bin Abi ’ALU Sahifi 
Kajjdj w) lies lettei s to the Capital and 8yi la 
Hajjdj 7 eads the Khutba on Friday 
JDepai tut e of Muhammad Kasim 
The at my at t ives at Shit az 
Muhammad Kdsim at t was at Mah dn 
Sdmn ptoceeds with Muhammad Kdsim 
The at my mat dies ft oin Armdbd 
The ot del s of Kajjdj t each Muhammad Kasim 
The At ab at my males pt cpat atiotis, and Kajjdfs ot ders arriie 
The flag-staff of the temple ofDcbal is Inoeled down by a mangonel 
Budhiman comes to Muhammad Kdsim, atxd teceives a ptomise of 
pt otection 

A fifth pot tion of the booty tti slaves and coins is set aside 

The oaptmc of Dcbal is teported to Itdi Bahit 

The lettei of Mai Dahit 

The t cply of Muhammad Kdsim to Bai Ddhtr 

Muhammctd Kdsim proceeds to Nlthn aftei the conquest of JDebal 
Historians have related, upon the authority of BanAna bin Han- 
6;ala Kaldbi, that after the conquest of Debal, where great plunder 
was taken, Miihaminad Kdsim ordered the mangonels to be placed 
on boats, and went towards the fort of Ninin The boats went up 
the stieam which they call Sindh Sdgox,* but he himself took the 
road of Sisam, and when he arrived there, he received Hajjdj’s 
answer to the announcement of the victory 
The answer of Kajjdj to Muhammad Kdswi 

An account of the inhabitants of Nit tin obtaining a passptott 

from TLajjdj 

Historians relate that Abu Ldfs Tamfmt says, on the anthonty of 
Ja’uba bm ’Akaba Salami, who accompanied Muhammad Kdsim, that 
after the capture of Debal, Muhammad Kasim proceeded to the fort 
of Nirun, the inhabitants of which had provided themselves with an 
order of seciuity from Hajjaj at the time that the army of the Arabs 
had been defeated, and Budail had been lolled, and they had agreed 
1 [So in 73 MS A Uaa “ 'Walniid s&gnra ”] 
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to pay a tnbuto Ho amvod at Hirun, which is twenty-fivo para- 
sangs from Hobal, in six days On tho seventh day ho encamped 
on a meadow near Nbrunj which is callod 23 alh/ir,^ and tho waters of 
tho Sfhun* Miliritn Jind not yet reached it The army was parched 
with tlurst, and Muhammad prayed to heaven for ram, and it fell, 
and filled all tho streams and lakes near tho city 

o 0 o o 0 

Mxihammad JTdatm sends confidential mcssengei s to Nb lin 

The Sainani, tho Governor of Nlrhn, comes to pay his respects to 
Muhammad Kdsim, and brings presents 

O O O O o 

Muhammad Kdsim built at Ntrun a mosque on tho site of the 
temple of Budh, and ordered prayers to bo proclaimed m the 
Muhammadan fashion, and appomted an Imdm Alter remaimng 
there some days, ho prepared to go to Siwistan, which is situated on 
an eminonco to tho west of tho Mihrdn. Ho determined to conquer 
the whole coimtr}'^, and after tho capture of Siwistan, to recross the 
liver, and proceed agamst Hahir God grant that his resolution 
may be fulfilled ! 

The expedition to Siwistdn 

After Muhammad Kasim had settled afiiurs at Ninin, he eqmpped 
his army, and under the gmdance of the Somant took it towards 
Siwistdn He amved by rognldr stages at a place called Bahraj,® 
thirty porasangs from Nfriin There also was a Soman/, who was 
ohief of tho rest of the inhabitants In the fort the nephew of 
Dahir was governor, his name was Bajhrd, the son of Ghandar 
All the Samanis assembled and sent a message to Bajhrd, saying, 
we axe ndsil devotees Our religion is one of peace and quiet, and 
fighting and slaying is prohibited, as well as all kmds of sheddmg 
of blood. You are secure m a lofly place, while we ore open to the 

I [‘'Bal£ih&r”in D] 

» {Sihiin from the root >th, to flow is the proper name of the Jaiartes It ib nsea 
hero and in page 138 ns a common noun for rtvtr The early Muhammad^ 
frequently apply the term to the Indus, that mor being to them iU nver of India ] 

s [So m A , hut MS B has Mauj ] 
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mvnsioiiR of tbe onomy, tmd liiiblo to be elam and plundered as your 
subjects Wo know that Mubammad Kdsun bolds a farnidn from 
Httjjnj, to grant protection to every one wbo demands it We trust, 
tborofoie, that you will consider it fit and reasonable that we make 
terms witb bun, for tbe Arabs are faithful, and keep tbeir agree- 
ments "kBajliia refused to bateu to them Mubammad Kasim sent 
spies to nscortam v betber tbe citizens wore unanimous or mimical 
They i-cportcd that some aimed men were outside tbe foit, and 
prepared to figbt. Mubammad Kasim encamped opposite tbe gate 
leading to tbe sandy desert, because there was no opportunity to 
attack him there, as the mundation bad risen on account of tbe 
rains, and the nvcr Smdbu Edw'al* flowed to the north of tbe 
selected gioimd 

Battle fought at Siinsfdn 

Mubammad Kasim oideicd the mangonels to be prepared, and tbe 
figbt was commenced The Samanfs prevented tbeir chief from 
figbtmg, and told linn that tbo Muhammadan army was not to be 
overcome bj' him, and bo n oiild not bo able to oppose it He would 
bo merely placmg bis bfo and pi-opoify m danger When he would 
not listen to tbo adneo of his subjects, tbo Samanls sent this message 
to Mubammad Knsmi — “ All tbe subjects, farmers, and tradesmen, 
merchants, and tbo lower classes hate Bajhra, and do not yield him 
allegiance Ho docs not jiossess any force with which he can oppose 
jou, 01 give battle” The Muhammadan army were inspired with 
great coin-age on lecoivmg tlio message, and fought day and mght 
on tlio side of Mubammad Kasim About a week after, the besieged 
stopped fighting, and when Bajhi-ti knew that the fort was about to 
fall, lie cimc out from tbo noitbcm gate, at tbe time when the world 
M as A eded m daikncss, ciossed the iiver, and fled. He continued 
his flight till ho reached tbo boimdary of Budhiya In those days 
the nilei of the Budbiya tomtoiy was Kaka son of Kotal, a Samani 
His sti-ougbold was Slsam, on tbo banks of the Kumbh Tbe 
people of Budluj'a and tbo chiefs of the sma-oimdmg places camo 
to i-ccen 0 Bajbia, and allowed b un to encamp under the fort. 

1 [rt says J ^ ^ 
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Siicwfdii 13 talrn and Jinj/n u jflics 

When Bnjlira •\\cnt a^^ny, and Iho Snnmnfa mrido subimssion, 
]\rulininnia(l KnHim eiiturcd tlio fort of Siuistun and gtiyu (jiiartor 
IIo n])pmidcd liiB funchotmnea to diFcImrgo tlio civil duties of the 
temtorj', and lirouglit tlio nciglihouniig places under liia ndo 
ITo took tlio ^^old and hiker ulieroAor ho found it, and appropriated 
all the siKor, jpvcIr, and cahh But ho did not take anything 
from Iho SmnanfK, a\ho had made tcniis anth Inin IIo gave tho 
army their due, and ImMiig deducted a fifUi part of the vliole, de- 
Inercd it to tho treasurer of Ilajjlij, and nToto a report of the 
victoiy to TTipjaj He appointed Bilvals there ITo also scut tlio 
plunder and tho places to him, and ho hniihelf btopj^ied at Simstan 
Tc\o or thi-co days after ho had separited tho fifth part, and dis- 
tributed to tho anny their nhan's, ho proceeded to the fort of Sfsam, 
and the people of Budhua and tho chief of Sivastdn rose up to fight 
Muhaniinad Kasim marched -with all hts force, except tho gamson, 
vlueh avas placed under tho oflieor left m Snnstun, and alighted at 
a place cnllwl Nlllian,' on tho hanks of tlio Knrahh Tlio inhabitants 
of tho caciuitj evoro all infidels, -who asscinhlcd together as soon as 
they saw tho l^Iuhammadan anny, and determmed to make a night 
attack on it, and disperse it y 

T/ir iiticiucw of the chiefs inth Kdla 

Tlio chiefs of Budli went to Knka Kotnl Tlio ranas of Budhiya 
arc descended from A'u They had ongiuaUy conio firom the banks 
of tlio Ghinges, from a place called A'undhiu * They consulted with 
him, and said tliat they had determined to make a night attack on 
tho army 

The >C2)fi/ ot Eala 

Kdka said — “ If you can accomplish it, well and good , hut the hah- 

1 [“ Ntaiifm” m MS Jf 

1 Possibly Audlua on tho Gh&gra may bo alluded to lA says S 

S hoB S Tbo_j\ IB probably tho pronoun, and the name 

Dandbbi or Dandabbr, is possibly Dand-rih&r General Cunningham suggests that 
“Daundiabcra or Daundbhra may perhaps bo tho place intended. It is on the 
Ganges, and vas tbo capital of tho Bais Bhjputs Tnlok Chaud ms tho founder of 
this branch of tho family, and tho fourth in descent from him is Andhara Chand, vrho 
may bo tho Au mentioned in tbo tett."_ Bee also Thomas’ I’rmtp, Table xisu J 
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Iflcs and monks liave told mo, accoidmg to tlieir astrological books, 
that tins coimtry iviU bo conquorod by tbe SInbammadan army ” He 
placed a cbiof, ivboso name -was Paban, at tbou bead, and made 
gifts to tlio soldiore Tboro wore one tbousand biare figbtmg men 
nndoi tbo command of tins cbief They wore all armed witb swords, 
sbiolds, ]a^eluls, spears, and daggers When tbo army of tbe day 
fled foi foai of tbo black legions of tbo mgbt, they marched witb 
tbo uitcntion of making tbeir mgbt attack As tbey approached tbe 
army of tbo Arabs, they missod tbo load, and were wandering about 
perjilcxed all tbe mgbt fiom evening till daybieak They were 
divided mto four bodies, tbe one most advanced did not keep up a 
commiuu cation with that which was m tbo roai, nor did tbe left 
ivnig come in sight of tbo ngbt, but tbey kept rovmg about m tbe 
desert 'Wlion tbey bftod up tlieir beads tbey found themselves 
louud tbo fort of Sfsam * When tbo darkness of mgbt was expelled by 
tbo light of the king of the stai-s, they onteied tbe fort, and told tbe 
wbolo to Kaka Kotal, saymg that this tbeir treacherous plan bad not 
proved successfid Kaka said, “ Ton know full well that I am famous 
for my determination and corn-age I have achieved many enter- 
pnses at your bead , but m tbo books of tbe Budbs it is predicted, 
xiljon astrological calculations, that Hindustan sbaU bo taken by tbe 
Muliammadons, and I also believe that tins -will come to pass ” 

Kotal goes to Mvhammad Kasim icith Banana, son of 
Hanzala, and submits to him 

Kaka with his followers and friends went to the army of the 
Arabs '^Vhon he had gone a little distance. Banana, son of Hanzala, 
whom Muhammad Kdsim bad sent to reconnoitre tbe enemy, met 
him and took him to Muhammad Kdsim Wlien be obtained the 
honour of coming before Muhammad Kasim, this genei-al expressed 
bis satisfaction, and gave him some good counsel Kdka told him 
all about tbo Jats commg against him with tbe intention of making 
a mgbt attack, and of tbeir treacbei-ous schemes He also said that 
the Almighty Gtod misled them m their way, so that tbey were 
wondering about tbe whole mgbt m darknhss and chagrm , and that 

’ [ProLnbly tho wllngo now onlled “Seisnn" on Lake Manchar May not the 
latter be tho “Kumb” of p IGO? The word signifies “a waterpot,” but its 
analogue Kuiid moans “ a lake ”] 
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tho nstrologers find credible poTKons of his couiitry Imd found out by 
their cfilculntions of the stars that this countiy ivould bo taken by 
tho Srubainmndmi army IIo Imd already bccu this miraclo, and ho 
rvas suro that it i\ns tlio rvill of God, and that no doMco or fraud 
•would cimblo them to •witbsfand tbo Muliammadans "Bo firm 
under all circumstances,” said ho, “and sotjour mind at case You 
will osercomo them I make my submissiou to you, and I -mil 
bo your connsollor, and assist yon to tbo extent of my poi^cr I 
^\lll bo jour gmdo m o\crpowcring and subduing jour cnomies ” 
When ^luhammad Kusiin had hoard all ho had to sa) , ho praised 
tho groat God, and m giMng thanks placed his bead upon tho earth 
Ho comforted Kiika and his dependants and follo-wcrs, and promised 
him protection Ho then asked him, “ 0 chief of Hind, avliat is 
jmnr moifo of bcsifowing fiononrf ” fiTifka saitf '''■Granting a seat, 
and m\esfing iMth a garment of silk, and tying a turban round tho 
head It is tho custom of our ancestors, and of tho Jat Sarainls ” 
When Kdka had inacsted him mth tho dress, all tlio chiefs and head 
men of tho siUTOundmg places "wished to suhnnt to him He dis- 
pelled tlio fear of tho Arab army from tho minds of thoso who offered 
allcgianco, and brought thoso to submission who vrero immically dis- 
posed ’Ahdu-1 Jlalik, son of Kaisu-d Dammaui,' -was appomted his 
lieutenant to punish all cnomies and revoltcrs Kaka plundered a 
people who wero wealthy, and took much booty m cash, cloths, 
cattle, slaves, and gram, so that cow’s flesh -was plentiful m tho 
camp Muhammad K isim, having marched frota that place, camo to 
tho fort of Sisam There ho fought for two days, and God granted 
him victory Tlio mfidols fled, and Bajhra bm Cliandar, uncle of D.flur,’ 
and many of tho officers and nobles nho were under his command, 
lost their precious hvos Of tho rest some ran away far beyond tho \ 
territory of Budhiyn, and some to the fort of Bahttlur, between 
Saluj and Kandhdhel, and from that place solicited a "written 
promise of protection Thoso chiefs wore enemies of Diihir, and 
some of them had been slam — Whence they revolted from him, and 
sent ambassadors, and ngiecd to pay a tribute of one thousand 
dirnins weight of silver, and also sent hostages to Siwist^n 

' [This nnTno ib doabtfnl in A , and quite unintelligible mi?] 

- [vt Bays " Clinndnr bin TlfiUir ” A has “boh of tbe nnde of D&hir ”] 
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Onkis (t)c urcircd fiom- Hajjdj sou of Yusuf io ooss iUc Mthiun, 
and a battle is fought tcith Baku . 

AVliou Mulinraruad Kusim had lived the sovcml tiibutes of those \ 
chiefs, ho goA 0 them fresh A\aitten ngreeraonts for their satisfaction 
no appointed thoi-o nnmfd, son of Wida’u-n Nnjdi and ’Ahdu-1 Kais, '' 
of tho family of Janid, and ns they Avoro confidential persons ho 
outnistcd to them all tlio business of tlint place 

TOion ho had settled tho nftnii-s of Sfsam, ho received orders from 
Hauaj to proceed to some other place, to return to Nirun, take 
measures to cross tho Ulilii'an, and fight mth Dalur He xvas 
directed to ask Almighty' God for assistance m obtaining success and 
conquest , and after haA mg obtained the objects of his expedition, 
ho AA as to strongthon all tho forts and places throughout tho country, 
and leaA’O none m an unproAidcd state When Muhammad Ktisim 
rend tho fnnn.in, and undorotood its contents, ho came to Nirun 
aud transmitted his despatches 

Annul of the Anuy of the Amis at Nhhn. 

After traAcllmg over many stages, ho halted at a fort Avhioh 
stands on tlio hill of Nfrun In tho vioiuity of it there is a reservoir, 
tho Avatci of Avliich is puror than tho oyes of Ioa'cis, and tho meadoAvs 
of It aro more delightful than tho gai-dens of Iram Ho alighted 
there, and AVToto a letter to Haijnj, son of Yusuf 

Muhammad Kasim's letter to Jlqi/dj, sou of Yusuf, stating 
pai ticulai s 

In tho name of tho most moroiful God, to tho most exalted court 
of tho noblest of tho av oild, tho croAvn of loligion, and protector of 
’Ajnm and Hind, HajjAj, son of Yusuf — from the humble servant 
Muhammad Ki'isim greeting Aftoi comphmonts, he represents that 
this fiiond, AAuth all his officers, equipage, servants, and divisions of 
tho Musulmtin army, is qiuto aaoU, affairs aro going on AveU, and a 
contmuanco of happmoss is attained Be it knoAvn to your bright 
AVisdom that, after travorsmg deserts and making dangerous marohes, 
I omved m tho temtory of Sind, on the banks of the Slhun, Avlnoh 
18 caUod Mihrdn That part of the territory Avhich is around 
Budhiyo, and is opposite the fort of Baghrur (Nirun), on the Mihran, 
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IS <nl«.cn llns fort is in llio country of Alor, ivlncli holongcA to 
Diilnr 3^111. Some of ilio jicojilo mIio resisted ]m^o boon taken pn- 
Honors, and llio rest tliioiigli fear Imio fled away As the impomtno 
orders of Atnfr ITnjjaj Moro rotoi\cd, directing ino to return, wo 
lia\o returned to the fort on llio lull of Nirnn, 11111011 isiory near 
to tlio capital It 18 hoped that iiitli llio Diiino assistance, tho royal 
faiour, and tho good fortune of tho exalted pnnee, the strongest forts 
of tho infidels mil ho conquered, tho cities taken, and our trossuncs 
repleriihliod Tlie forts of Siiiistun and S’fsam Iiaio been nirendj 
taken Tlio iiciilioii of Dahir, his iiarnorH, and pnneipnl officers 
haio been despatched, and the infidels coincrtcd to Islam or dc- 
Hlro^ed Instead of idol temples, ino«quos and other places of wor- 
ship haio been built, pulpits hare been erected, tho Kliiitba is read, 
tho call to prnjers is raised, so that dciotions arc performed at tho 
stated hours I'ho takbfr and pnuhc to tho Almighty God are 
ofTcicd Qiory iiiomuig and cioning 

00000 

T//C icpli/ of Jirtjja/ IS ircciird bij Muhammad Kami 
IfuJiammad Kami hcai <? that Dnhii liai had pi acceded io Kinin 
Muhammad Kami dors houoin io fhc Kii uu Samanl 
Muhammad Kdstm fighh ou the bauln of ihe ^Bhidu 
Moha bin Bisuija ciitcn into feinn iciih Muhammad Kasim j./ 

Banana bin JIanzala ts seni io Moha bin Bisat/a, and seizes 
him and hs ailendauis 

Then Banana bin Ilnn/Jila went i\ ith his tnbo and an interpreter 
to the place mchcatcd, and sowed Moka bin Bisaya,' together with 
bis family and twenty woU -known Takars- "When Baudna brought 
him before Sluhammad Kiisiiu, ho ivas treated with kindness and 
respect, and tho country of Bait was made over to him, and a grant 

' [Clnof of a largo dutnot, from tlio Sansknt Vtthnya Tho form is still used in 
Onssa and NtigpOr ] 

’ I am doubtful if tins is meant for Tiidhtrt, or for talra, a word nsod la tho 
"West for a strong man A httlo nboto, whore Dharsiya sends his sister to Alor, tho 
word 18 used apparently as 0 foot soldier, in opposition to a hotseman In other 
places it 18 used in conjunction with goTcrnors and nobles [and so corresponds oiactly 
with iMhitr ] 
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wns ^\rl(^oll (o Oinl ofTotl, nnd n limidml (lioii'^'ind dirams wcro 
to him ns ,i Toward A {^loeii iimlirclln siirmoimtod by n 
jKimk, a olnir md a mho of honour were liosfowcd iijKm liira 
\11 his Tahars woro faaourcd with robes nnd saddled hoiscs 
Historians relate that the first umbrella of or chiofship, 

which he j^ao was this to l\loKa At Aloha’s request, he gaao the 
land md all the towns fields, nnd dejicndoncies within the borders 
of U lit to Iiim and his descoiidants , nnd baaing entered info a firm 
treat\ aailh him directed him to collett ho its 

Muhnviinnd JCasim ‘~rnfi\ a Si/iKin Antha'^tador and JfaKhna 
lAami ia Duhii 


The andinc'^adoi teach Dahtt 

A\ hen the\ rime to D'dnr, Aranhin i Islfimf, of Dehal, did not boaa 
his lie id or ninhe ana signs of roacience Dihir rccognircd him, 
and nshol him wh\ he failed in the usual respwlful salutation, and 
cnqiiin‘‘d if ana one had throwai ohsi teles in his a\na Tlic Arniilanu 
of Dehil rejdii'd, “\Micn 1 was aour subject it avas nghl of me to 
oliKtrae the rules of ohediciito, hut noaa that I am eonairtcd, nnd 
am stihjecl to the Iving of Islam it (aiinot ho expected that I should 
hoa\ m\ head to an nifidid ” Ddiir said, “If ■joii a\cro not an 
ambassador, I aaoiild jtiiiiish jou a\ith death ’’ O'he Aliiilaiia mplicd, 
“If a on kill me it anil he no great loss to the Arabs, hut fho^ •will 
aacnge my dcilh, nnd exact the penalty from you ’ 

The S'/iian dcclatc't the object of hi\ mmton. 

Dahl) consii/ts irith St'^ulai,^ the imnistci 

'Athifi ojfi 11 ad nee to Dahii 

The ainhdssadots tctiiin to Muhammad Kan in mth the answer 
of Duhir Jtiil 

Muhammad Kasim leceitei an oidei from Jlajjaj 

Muhammad Kanm infoims his fnends of Jlajfuj’s oidcis 

Jtai Bahn an lies at the banks of the Mihian 

A Si/itan IS slain 


' [Slb&lar, or Siyblar in i? ] 
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Ifus’ah goes to Sttmian 
Jamya son of Bdin? at'nves at tIiefo)t of Bait 
Bdi Ddhir the infidel sends a message to Muhammad SahfL 
Ttyar returns to Sgjjdy from Muhammad Kasim 
Hajjaj sends tioo thousand horses to Muhammad Kdstm 
Muhammad Kdsim leads the oideis of Kajjdj 
Mayjaj sends some mnegai to Muhammad Kdsim 
The orders of Kayjaj reach Muhammad Kasim on the western 
banh of the Mthrdn 

Bdi Dahir confers with the Samani, hts ministei , on Muham- 
mad Kasim's 'preparations for ci ossing the river 

Muhammad Kdsim pn (pares to moss to the eastern bank with his 

army 

Muhammad Kdsim had determined to cross, and was appre- 
hensive lest Edf Ddhir might come to the banis of the Mihrdn 
with hi8 army, and oppose the transit. Ho ordered Sulaimdn hin 
Tihan Kuraishl to advance boldly with his troops against the fort,' m 
order that Fufi’ son of Dahir, should not be able to jom his father 
Sulaimdn accordingly went with 600 horsemen. He ordered also 
the son of ’Atiya Tifli to watch the road with 600 men, by which 
Ahham might be expected to advance, m order to cover Gtanddva’ 
and he ordered the Samanf, who was chief of Hiriin, to keep open 
the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp Mus’ab 
bm ’Abu-r rahmkn was ordered to command the advance guard, and 
keep the roads dear He placed NamAma* bm Hanzala KaMbi m 
the centre with a thousand men , and ordered Zakwfin bin ’Ulwin al 
Bikri with 1600 men to attend on Moka Bisfiya, chief of Bait , and 

1 [MS A IS faulty, but seems to say “ tbe fort of Aror,” — 

J3 's version is i^-^b j^jXJ b fi] 

I [MS A -mites the name “ Kufi,” but S has "FfiiT,'' and so has the Tuhfatn-l 
Kirhm. In this, as generally in other variants, each MS mamtains its oivn spelling 
throughout See Mem snr I’lnde, 191 ] 


* [So m both MSS] 
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the Bliotf Tlmkni's nnd tlio Jnts of Glin/iif, a\]io had made submission 
and entered the Arab sen ico, i\ ore told to remain at Sagam and the 
island of Bait. 

o o o o o o o 

Mnhamviad Kd'^im (jraiiiiiia thefoxh 
Duhu hen} V that 2Tala Binn/a had cottnted boats 
Bahii qivr<t tin qotei iiDiriit of Bad to Itasd 

o o o o o o o 

■|-'\\nion Muhammad Kasim Ind collected his boats and began to 
loin tliem together, Bisilivitli his otHcers and chiefs came to the 
opiiositc bank and jirca ented the comiiletion of the biidgo and tlie 
pas,s,igc of the n\or Jluliammad Kasim thcroiijion ordered that 
the boats should all bo brought to the ■\\cbttm bank, and be theio 
joined together, to a distance equal to the estimated breadth of the 
Mihnin lie then placed his a\ amors fully nimcd upon the boats 
and let the held of the hndgo, a\hich was full of archers, float doini 
to the eastern hank TJie archers droiooff the infldols nho nero 
posted to giianl the pa'-sage So the Arabs passed oacr to the other 
side, and driMiig pegs info the earth, made the budge fast The 
horse and foot then crossed and, giung battle, put the infidels to 
flight, and jnir&ucd them ns for ns the gates of Jhnm 

Buhn atralcs and hdh In', chaiiibci lam fot hingunj hi,n news 
of the flight of the nijldcls and the uctoig of Islam 

The Aiab aniig adraiiccs 

Tlie Arab army marched on till it i-cachcd the fort of Bait, and all 
the horsemen n ere dad in iron armour Pickets were posted in 
all directions, and orders a\ ere given to dig an entrenchment round 
the cmnji, and to deposit the baggage theic Muhammad Kasim 
then advanced from the fort of Bait towards Eawai, till ho amved 
at a place called Jowar‘ (Jaipur) Betneen Edwar and Jen or 
(Jaipur) there n as a lake,* on which D.ihu had stationed a select 
bodj" of troops to icconnoitre 

' [In MS A Hub is m the first instance, nnd m the second j y. . 

ChitCir JJ has in botli cases Seo page 169 ] 

' [“ Eliuho ” It 13 subsequently called an “ db glr ”] 
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DhIh) mdl.rt a icgitni ofMnhmmad 'AUafi ' 

The mmrc) of’AUdfi, nud /ns ilmmssaJ hj Duho 

Midiammnd Kimm f/taiih 'AUufi a mfe pmmgc 

Bcihu confcis mih 'Af/a/i 

Lr(fci H jxm hriircrx Muhummml Jumm and llajjoj 

Dahl) srndH Jawi/a io )cconnod)e 

Fust ft(jht with the acansed J)ahn 

T) rati/ of Basil icifh 2[ahanmad Kasim 

EiimI, aflor plioA\nig inmlcB of respeot and oH'enng promises of// 
fulohiy, said, “ No ono can oppose the wll of the AJmiglity God I 
As you ha\c liound mo liy your obligations, I shall after this bo at, 
j our semco, and will never contravene your wisbcs I shall obey | 
whatever may bo your orders ” After a short time Basil lost lus 
position, and tho management of the country do^oI^ed upon Jfoka 
Basil and illolca agreed lu opinion, and nd\nscd Sluliainmad Kdsim 
to march ITo accordingly set out from that jilaco and reached a 
village T\bich is called Ndrilnf, Dahir was at Kdjtjat’ They saw 
that botn'’con them and Dalur’s camp there was a largo lalte, 
which was very difficult to cross Easd said, — “May tho most just 

and rohgiouB noble live long It is necessary to cross this lake ” 
Basil obtained a boat, and sent three men across at a tune, till tho 
whole army crossed over, and took post on a bay Basil said, “If 
you will advance ono stage more, yon will amvo at Jewar (Jaipur), 
on tho banks of the Wadlidw^ ’ This is a villnge smtable for your 
encampment and is tho same distance from tho camp of Ddhir as 1 1 
. IB from hero There you may attack him both m front and rear, 
and successfully entei into his position and occupy it.” Muhammad 
Kdsim approved of tho advice, and reached Jewar (Jaipur) and tho 
Wadhdwah 

An wal of Muhammad Kasim at Jcicai (Jatput) 

Intelhgence was brought to Edf Dahir that Muhammad Kdsim 
with the Arab army had reached Jewar (Jmpur), and when his 
imruster Slsakar* heard of it, he smd, “ Alas I we are lost. That 

1 [This name is always wntten '"AHfcnl” m MS A ] 

» [JJ “ Khjijhk ”J [“Dadhhw&h" 19] ‘ [“Siyfikar’’ £ j 
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l>lace IS called Jaipui,' or the town of victory, and as the army has 
reached that place, it will be successful and vietonous ” Dahir Ed( 
took offence at these woids The fixe of indignation blazed out in 
his mind, and he said with anger, “ He has arrived at HindbAn,’ 
for it IS a place wheie his bones shall be ” Ddhir left the place, 
and with precipitation went mto the fort of Rawai He placed his 
dependants and baggage in the foit, and himself went out to a place 
which was a parasang’s dishmoe from the Arabs Dahir then said to 
an astiologei, "I must fight to-day, tell me m what part of the 
heavens the planet Venus is, and calculate which of the tivo armies 
shall be successful, and what wnll be the insult ’ 

P; edict ton of the Asti ohm r 

After the computation, the astrologer replicvl — According to the 
calculation, the viotoiy shall be to the Arib iruv because Venus is 
bohmd him and m front of you ” Eni Dihir w-.s angry on hearing 
tins The astrologei then said, “Be not sr gored but order an 
image of Venus to be prepaied of gold Jr w 5 made, and fastened 
to his saddle-straps, m older that Venus n be behind him, and 
he be victorious Muhammad Hasim dn.w r earer, and the mtervid 
between both armies was only half a jxarasrrg- 

Fight of the second dai/ 

Dahu f gilts the thud dag intn A^~ > rrmv 
Fight of the font th dat/ 

Fight of the fifth day 

The ai 1 ay of the a> my of Is'am 

Muhammad Kasim Sthn n f’ K 7 . itla 

Muhammad Kasim cj-horf^ F'' s ■''^rrs 

The Aiab aimy characs Pr 

Shiga’ Hahshl hccoims a ’-iin r. 

Muhammad Kasim claryrt j'r rani- of Gon 
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The accH) sed DdJiir 7s sJmn 

Histonans have related that Dahir was slam at the fort of E^war at 
sunset, on Thursday, the 10th of Eamazan, m the year 93 (June, 712 
A D ) Ahu-1 Hasan relates upon the authority Ahu-1 Lais Htndi, who 
heard it from his father, that when the army of Islim made the attack, 
and most of the infidels were slam, a noise arose upon the left, and 
Dihir thought it came from his own forces Se cned out, “ Come 
hither , I am here ” The women then raised their voices, and said, 
“ 0 kmg, we are your women, who have fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs, and are captives ” Dahir said, “ I live as yet, who cap- 
tured you ? ” * So saymg, he urged his elephant against the Musul- 
mdn army Muhammad Kdsim told the naphtha throwers that the 
opportunity was theirs, and a powerful man, m obedience to this 
direction, shot his naphtha arrow mto Dflur’s howda, and set it on 
fire D4hir ordered his elephant driver to turn hack, for the elephant 
was thirsty, and the howda was on fire The elephant heeded not 
his dnver, but dashed mto the water, and m spite of all the efforts 
of the man, refused to turn hack Dahir and the dnver were earned 
into the rolling waves Some of the mfidels went into the water 
with them, and some stood upon the banks , but when the Arab 
horsemen came up, they fled After the elephant had drunk water, 
he wanted to return to the fort. The Muhammadan archers plied 
their weapons, and a rain of arrows fell around A skilful bowman 
aimed an arrow, which struck Dahir m the breast (bar dd), and he 
fell down m the howda upon his tace The elephant then came out 
of the water and charged Some of the mfidels who remamed were 
trampled under foot, and the others were dispersed. Dfiur got off 
his elephant, and confronted an Arab , but this brave fellow struck 
biTTi -vnth a sword on the very centre of his head, and cleft it to 
his neck. The Muliammadans and infidels closed and mamtamed a 
deadly fight, until they reached the fort of Eiwar When the Brah- 
mans who had gone into the water found the place of Dfihir’s fall 
deserted, they came out and hid the body of Dfiur under the bank 
The white elephant turned towards the army of the infidels, and no 
trace wns left 

[Such IS the reading of i? ^ ^ UAj] 
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P> ochmatwn mucd hj Muhammad Kdsm 
Mow Lddi the wife of Balm was tahen 

Muhammad Kdstin wi lies an account of the death of Bah) to 
Majjaj 

The head of Bdhu ?s soit to ’Bdk 
Majjaj gives his daiightci m maiiiage to Muhammad Kasim 
Kajjaj leads the Khutba tn the Masjid fdmi’ of Kdfa 
llajjaj sends an answer to Muhammad Kasim’s account of hs 
cictoi y 

The rclatnes of Bdhii Bat who weie canted away captives 

Jaisiija cnteis the foit of Ratcai and picpaics to fight 

The lustonans concui m the narration that when Dahrr was 
lolled, his son and Earn Bai‘ (who iras Dahir’s aster, but whom 
ho had made his wife,) wont mto the fort of Eawor with his army, 
relations, and nobles, and took refuge m it Jaisiya, who was proud 
of his com-nge, power, and dignity, prepared to fight Muhammad 
’AUafi was also with him When the news of the death of Ddhir 
arrived, and that tlie white elephant was hamstrung, Jaisiya son of 
Ddhir said that ho would go to oppose the enemy, and strike a blow 
to save his honour and name, for it would be no loss if he were to 
be slam Sfsakar, the minister, observed that the lesolve of the 
prmce was not good, the lung had been kdled, the army defeated 
and dispersed, and their hearts were averse to battle through fear of 
the enemy’s sword How could ho go to fight with the Arabs? 
His dommions stiH existed, and the strongest foiis were garrisoned 
with bravo wamors and subjects It was, theieforo, advisable that 
they should go to the fort of Biuhmnndbad, which was the inhent- 
nnee of his fathei and ancestors It was the chief residence of 
Ddhir The treasuries and stores were full, and the inhabitants 
of the place were friends and well wishers of the family of Chaoh, 
and would all assist m fighting against the enemy Then the 
’Allafi was also asked what he considered proper He rephed that 
he concurred in this opinion So Jaisiya assented, and with all their 
dependants and trusty servants, they went to Brahmanabdd. Bal 


* [MS A still reads Mfiin ] 
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(M/l(n),tlio Mlfo ofD'ilnr,togotlioi -with Bomoof iliogeneralH, prepared 
for battle She rovio^vccl tlio imny in tlio fort, and fifteen tbonsand 
wamors were counted a'licy Imd nil resohed to die Next 
morning, when it was lenmt tlmt Dulitr had boon killed lietween 
the Miliran and the stream tailed Wadhdwub,' all the cluofs 
(Eawnts) and ofiicorH -silio -noro nttacbed to the Hunt entered the 
fort, Jluhammad Kilsim, on recennng ibc intelligence, marclicd m 
that direction, and encamped under tlio millfi Tlie gampon began 
to beat drums and sound clanonR, and tlirow down from the ram- 
parts and bastions stones from mangonels and Inlistas as well as 
arrons and jnaelins 

T/ie foil is inliCn and Bai (jlTaht), ihc mto of Duhn, burns ho self 

jtluliammad Ktisim disjioscd Ins army, and ordered tbo minors to 
dig and undcnnine tlio walls IIo divided bis army into two 
di\;iEions , one was to fight during the day witli mangonels, arrows, 
and javelins, and tbo other to throw naphtha, fardnj (’), and stones 
dunng the night. Thus the bastions wore thrown down Bat (Mdm), 
tbo sister of Dahir, assembled nU her women, and said, " Jaisiya is 
separated from us, and Muliammad Kasim is come God forbid 
that we should owe our liberty to these outcast cow -eaters ! Our 
honour would bo lost 1 Our respite is at an end,’ and there is 
nowhere any hope of escape , let us collect wood, cotton, and oil, for 
I think that we should bum ourselves and go to meet our husbands 
If any wish to sua o herself she may ” So they went mto a house, 
sot it on fire, and burnt themselves Muhammad took the fort, and 
stayed there for two or three days He put sue thousand fightmg 
men, who were in the fort, to the sword, and shot some with 
arrows The other dependants and servants were taken prisoners, 
with tlieir waves and children 

Detail of the slaves, cash, and stuffs, which weie tahen 

It IS said that when the fort was captured, all the treasures, 
property, and arms, except those which were taken away by Jaisiya, 
fell mto the hands of the victors, and they were all brought before 
Muhammad Kisim When the number of the prisoners was calcu- 

' [“Dadhtiw&h” E] 

* [This passag-e is taken from S MS A is nmntelligible J 
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Idted, it was found to amount to thirty thousand persons, amongst 
whom thudj"^ wore the daughtei's of chiefs, and one of them was Eai 
Dahii’s sister’s daughter, whoso unmo was Jnisiya.' They wore sent 
to Hnjjaj Tlio head of Dnhir and the fifth pait of the prisoners 
u ore foru^nrded in charge of K’ab, son of Mahdrak When the head 
of Dahii, the uoinou, and the iiroporty aU reached Hajjdj, ho pros- 
trated himself before God, oflorod thanksgivmgs and praises, foi, he 
said, ho had m reality obtamed all the wealth and treasures and 
dommions of the n oild 

lIoj^l([l sends the head of Dahu, and sonic of Ins sfandaids, to the 

Capital 

Hajj ij then foiwaificd tlic head, the umbrellas, and wealth, and 
the pnsonors to Wahd the Khalifa When the Khalifa of the time 
had lead the lottci, ho piaised Almighty God He sold some of 
those daughters of the chiefs, and some ho granted as rewards 
When ho saw the daughter of Eal Dahn’s sistoi, he was much 
struck mtli her beauty and charms, and began to bite his finger 
with astomshmeut ’Abdu-Uuh bm ’Abbas desired to take her, but 
the Khalifa said, “ 0 my nephew ' I exceedingly admire this girl, 
and am so enamoured of her, that I msh to keep her for myself 
Nevertheless, it is better that you shoidd take her to be the mother 
of your children ” By his permission, therefore, ’Abdu-llah took hei 
She 111 ed a long time vuth hnn, but no cluld was bom from her After- 
wards, anothci letter was received about the capture of the fort of 
Eawar It is said that after the conquest wos effected, and the affairs 
of the coiintiy weio settled and the report of the conquest had reached 
Hajjdj, ho sent a reply to the following effect "0 my cousm, I 
received your life-inspnmg letter I was much pleased and over- 
joyed when it reached mo The events wore recounted m an ex- 
cellent and beautiful style, and I leamt that the ways and rules you 
follow are conformable to the Law Except that you give protec- 
tion to all, areat and small alike, and make no difference between 
enemy and friend God says, — Give no quarter to Infidels, but cut 
then throats ” “ Then know that this is the command of the great 

God You should not be too ready to grant protection, because it 
1 [MS £ has “ Hosna ’’] 
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■will prolong yottr work. After tluB, give no quarter to any enemy 
except to those "who are of rank. This is a worthy resolve, and want 
of dignity mil not he imputed to you ‘ Peace he mth you !”— 
Wntten at Ndfa’, a h 73 

J imya sends kttei s from, JBrahmandbdd to Alor^ Batiya, and other 

places 

Some historians from amongst the rehgious Brahmans have nar- 
rated respecting the death of Dahir and adventures of Muhammad 
Kasim, that when the accursed Eal DAhir went to heU, Jaisiya toot 
refuge m the fort of BrahmanibM, and Etwar was taken, Jaisiya 
made preparations for war and sent letters in all directions , viz. 
One to his brother Fiifi,^ son of Dihir, who was m the fort of the 
capital of Aror , the other to his nephew Chach, son of Dharsiya, m 
the fort of Batiya, and the third to his cousin, Dhawal, son of 
Chandar, who was m the direction of Budhiya and Kaik&idn. He 
informed them of Dahir’s death and consoled them He himself 
was m Brahmanibdd with his wamors ready to fight. 

Battle of Bahdir and Bhalila 

\ 

Muhammad KAsun now detemuned to march to Brohman^bad 
Between Edwar and that city there were two fortresses called 
Bahrur* and Hhalfla which contamed about sixteen thousand fightmg 
men "When Muhammad Kdsun reached Bahnlr he besieged it for 
two months After the war had been protracted so long, Muhammad 
Kdsim ordered that part of his army should fight by day and part by 
mght. They threw naphtha and phed then mangonels so that nE 
the warriors of the adverse party were slam, and the waUs of the 
fort thrown down Many slaves and great plunder were taken They 
put the fifth part of it mto the pubhc treasury When the news of 
the capture of Edwar and Bahrur reached Dhalfla, the inhabitants 
knew that Muhammad Kdsim possessed great perseverance, and that 
they should be on their guard against him. The merchants fled to 

,\ . .< A negafave seems to to required ] 

3 lj^\] » [» Kafi " olwap m A ] 


< [Sec p 122 3 
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Hmd, nnd tho men of Tvar prepared to defend their country At 
last, Muhammad Kdsim camo to DhaliJa, and encamped there for 
two months, more oi loss "When tho besieged wore much dis- 
tressed, nnd they know that from no quarter could they receive 
reinforcements, they put on tho garments of death, and anomted 
themselves with perfumes They sent out then families mto the 
fort v hioh faces the bndgo, and they crossed over tho stream of the 
Nnljak,' without tho Mu8ulm^^l8 bomg aware of it 

The flight of the chief of Dhalila 

IVhen the day dawied thinugh tho veil of darkness Muhammad 
Kasim learnt that they had fled, so ho sent some men of his army 
after them, who overtook part of them as they were passing 
over tho nvor nnd put them to tho edge of tho sword Those who 
had crossed pro^^ously fled to Hmdustan through the country of 
Enninl and tho sandy desert to tho country (hildd) of Sir, the chief 
of which country was named Dooraj He was the son of tho uncle 
of Ddhir Edl 

Dhahla conquo cct, and a fifth pai t of its booty sent to the capital 

of the Khalifa 

When Mulinmmad Kasim had fought tho battle of Dhalila and 
conquered, tho fifth pai-t of tho plunder was deposited m the treasuiy 
to bo sent to tho capital, and he sent a report of tlio conquest of 
Babrur nnd Dhalila to Hajjaj, with aU tho particidars 

V 

A) 1 ival of Stsahai , the mimstei , to seel pi oteotion 

Muhammad Kdsim sent letters to the chiefs of the different parts 
of Hmd, and mvited them to make submission, and embrace Isldm 
When Sisnkar, mmistor of Dahir, heard of this, he sent some confi- 
dential seiwants, and sued for protection He brought the Muham- 
madan women who were m his possession, and said that they were 
those women who oned out for help to Hajjaj ’ 

8isdkai appointed Mimstci 

Muhammad Kdsim showed him much respect, and sent his chief 
officers to receive him He paid him great honour, and treated him 

1 [“ Monjhal” m B ] 


’’ [See p 118 ] 
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with miicli kindness, nnd conferred upon liim the ofiico of Warir 
Sfsilkar now becamo tbo counHollor of tbe Mnbnmniadana ^lu- 
bainmad Kiisim told linn all Ina fjccrots, always took Ins adnee, 
and consulted Inm on all tbo cimI affairs of tbe go'v eminent, bis 
pobfical measures, and tbo means of prolonging bis success He 
used to say to Jlubammad Kasim tbat tbe regulations nnd ordmanccs 
wbicb tbo just Amfr bad introiluccd would confirm bis nutbontj m 
all llio countries of ITiml Tliey nould enable bim to punish nnd 
o\orcome all bis enemies, for bo comforts all tbo subjects nnd 
ni/Ilgu7ars, takes the revenue according to the old lavs and regula- 
tions, never biirtlieiis any one vitli new and additional exactions, 
nnd iiustnicts all bis functionaries nnd officers 

The govonmnd of DltuliJn confeued on JTuba, son of Bhutan 

son of Bhahh * 

It IB said bj some peojilo that vben Dbalfln was conquered, 
Muhammad Kfisim called Nuba, son of Dliuran, and haMng made a 
compact with him, invested bun with honours, and conferred on 
him tbo entire governorship of tbe fort, nnd its dependencies from 
tbo eastern to tbo vestom boimdnncs From that place to Brah* 
raannbdd there was distance of one parasang Jaisija, son of Dahir, 
received intolligcnco that tbe Muhammadan army was coming 

The Aiah at my amives at the banl^ of the tale of Jaheah, and an 
amhassado} is sent to viuic the people to embrace Islam 

Muhammad Kdsim marched from Dlialila, and encamped on the 
banks of the stream of the JalwaU’ to the cast of BrahmaniJbild Ho 
sent some confidential messengers to BrahmandbSd to invito its 
people to submission and to the Muhammadan faith, to preach to 
them IsMm, to demand the Jizya, or poll-tax, and also to mform 
them tliat if they would not submit, they must prepare to fight. 
Jaisiya, son of Dahir, before tbo arrival of the messengers, had gone 
to Chanfr ’ He had chosen sixteen men from among the chiefs 
of that city, nnd had placed four of these men as wardens at each^of 

‘ [This last name is not in MS A'\ * ?] 

5 [" Janfr” m i? j He appears ubiquitoas, and hu proceedings do not appear to 
bo related m chronological order This place may ho also read Chanslr, and it 
ecems to bo the same ns tbo Chnnesar which follows in page 179 
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the four gntes of the city, with a part of his army One of these 
gates was called Jawetarf, and four men were stationed at it One of 
them was Bhnrand, the other Sitiyd, the third Mdliya,* and the 
fourth Sdlha, 

Mid/mitiwd Kasim at rives theie m the heginmng of the month of 

Rojab 

When Muhammad Kasim reached there, he ordered entrenchments 
to he dug The battle commenced on Saturday, the first of Kajah 
The infidels came out every day, and engaged and beat their drums 
There were about forty thousand fighting men Prom the dawn of 
day till sunset the battle was fought with great fury on both sides 
When the king of the stars disappeared they also returned The 
Muhammadans entered their entrenchments, and the mfidels went 
mto their fort Six months passed m this manner Kdsim despaired 
of taking the fort, and became very pensive On Sunday, m the 
end of the Zi-1 Hijjo, ah 93 (October, 712 ad) Jaisiya, who had 
fled to the country of Eamal, which is called Bdtiyn came back 
from that place, infested the roads, and distiessed the Muhammadan 
array 

A mcssengei sent to Mola 

Muhammad Kasim despatched one of his confidential servants 
to Moka BisAya, and informed lum that he was perpetually 
harassed by Jaisiya, who prevented the supply of fodder, and put 
him to great trouble He enquired the remedy Moka said that as 
Jaisiya was very near, there was no alternative but that he should 
bo made to departs So ho sent from his own force a largo body of 
trusty men to dnvo him off 

Jaisuja goes to Jaipw ® 

Banana, son of Hanzala Knlubf, ’Atfya Sa’lbf, Saram son of 
Abu Saram Hamadant, and ’Abdii-1 Malik Mndnnnf, with their horse- 
men, and Moka Bisaya at thour head, aud also Jnzim, son of ’Umar 
WaladQn were sent with an army and supplies of provisions 

1 [“Jlnnara” m 5 ] 

= [Both JISS hero hnro " Jatriir’ A fetr hues further on A has “Chitor," but 
if hoops to “ Jntrur” See note in p 169] 
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Jaisiya was mfonned of the inarch of the Arab army He therefore 
left hiB place "with all hiB property- and family, and went by way of 
the eandy desert to the places called Jahfcan, ’Award, and Kdya, in 
the territory of Jaipur The ’AUdS deserted him He thence 
proceeded to the territory of Tdkiya, and went away and deter- 
mined to do homage to the king of Ehshmfr, which is -towards Eostd 
on the bonndaiy of Eoyam This territory is all waste and desert. 
Hrom that place he wrote to the Bdf, whose capital lay amidst the 
hiHs He stated that of his own free wdl, and with a smcere heart, 
he had come to wait upon him 

Jamya son of Baliir goes to the JRand 

The letter was read before the Bdl of Kashmir, who issned orders 
that, from among the dependencies of Kashmir, a place called Shd- 
kalM ' should be assigned to Jaisiya. 

The Rdi of Kashmir gtf>es pi esents to Jamya son of Ddh%r 

The day on which they met, the Bdl of Kashmir gave fifty horses 
with saddles, and two hundred valuable smts of apparel to his 
officers Hamlm, son of S4ma the Syrian, was sent to the fief of 
Shdkalhd "When he went a second tune to see the E^l of Kashmir, 
he was again received with great respect and honour, and an 
umbrella, a chair, and other presents were given to him. These are 
honours which are bestowed upon great kmgs With great respect 
and ostentation he was re-conducted to his tenure m the plams 
After staymg there some tune he expired m Sh^kalhil, and was 
succeeded by Hamlm, son of Sdma, whose descendants remom there 
to this day He founded masjids there, and obtained great honour 
and regard He was much respected by the king of Kashmir 
When Jaisiya* went to Jaipur, and stayed there, he wrote letters to 
Kufl, son of Ddhir, at Alor He informed hun of the cause of his 

1 [See also p lit Gen Cunningham thmlis that this may possibly ho "Knllcr- 
Kahar," in the Salt range which at this tuno belonged to Kashmir] 

* [It 18 difficult to say -who is meant in the preceding passages Jaisiya is men- 
tioned by name in the heading of tho chapter, hat his name docs not ocenr again 
nnta this place This passage begins — 
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IcTMiig tho conntr\, nncl ndAisod ]iim to hold out an that part 
Fiifi, son of Dabir, ^cce^^ed much encouragement on reading the 
letter, and on learning that ho had gone aavay to Jaipui 

AATiou Jluhammad Kasim had fought for sit months at Brahman- 
abid, and uar a\ns protracted for a long tune, and the nows of 
Jaisnai was received from Chanesar,* four of the chief merchants of 
the city consulted together at the gate of the fort, which is called 
Jawetari ’’ Tliey said the Arabs have conquered the whole tena- 
tory, Daliir has been killed, Jaisiya is king, and the fort has been 
besieged for a sjiaco of siv months , wo have noitlier power nor 
wealth to enable us to fight asith the enemy, nor can we make 
peace with him If ho stay a few da3S more, ho mil at last be 
victoiious, and i\o have no ground on i\hich to ask protection from 
him TYo are not able to stand any more before that army, ne 
should, therefore, now join together, and sallying out attack Kilsim, 
or bo slam in the attempt , for if peace bo made, all those found in 
arms mil bo slam, but all the rest of the people, the merchants, tlie 
handicraftsmen, and the culhiators, mU find protection And if 
they could got any assurance, it was better, they said, to make tenns 
and surrender the fort to him Ho would take them under lus 
protection, and they would find lum their supporter if they would 
follow rules of allegiance To this opmion thej'^ all agreed Thej 
sent their messengers, and craved for themselves and their families 
exemption from death and captivity 

Piotcctwn gi aided io them on ihcti fadhf id pi onuses of allegiance 

Muhammad Kasim granted them protection on their faithful 
promises, but put the soldiers to death, and took all their followers 
and dependants prisoners All the captives, up to about tlurty 
years of ago, who wore able to work, he made skives, and put a 
pnee upon them ’ Muhammad Kasim called all the chief officers 
of Hajjaj together, and related the message to them, sajing that 

> A 19] = ["Jarefari-i?] 

JlLc 1 jA JL Ij j\ S SJij! j] 

[AJi^ jJL* 
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ambassadors bad" come from Brabmondbfid, and it should be heard 
what they had to say, and ,a proper answer should be carefully 
prepared and given to them 

Opinion of Moka Bisaya. 

Moka Bisdya said, “ 0 noble man 1 this fort is the chief of all the 
cities of Hmd. It is the seat of the sovereign If this be taken, 
the whole of Smd will come mto your possession. The strongest 
forts wdl fall, and the dread of our power will increase The 
people Avill sever themselves from the descendants of Ddhir, some 
will run away, and others submit to your rule ” 

Muhammad Kdstm’s communication to Scyjdj 

Muhammad Kasim informed Hajjdj of all the circumstances, and 
furnished those people with his written orders He fixed the tune 
with them, and they said that on the day named he should come to 
the Jawetorl '■ gate, from which they would sally out to fight , but 
when they should come near him, and the Arab army should attack 
them, they would fly away in the midst of the battle, go mto the 
fort, and leave the gate open After an answer was received from 
Hajjuj, to the effect that Kdsim should give them protection, and 
faithfully execute the compact made with them, the people of the 
fort fought for a short tune, and when the Arabs attacked them, and 
engaged, they fled and entered the fort, leaving the gate open.* The 
Arabs thus got possession of it, and the whole army followed and 
mounted the walls The Muhammadans then loudly shouted “ Allah 
Akbar,” and the people of the fort, seeing the Musulmons victonous, 
opened the eastern gate, and fled with precipitation The Muham- 
madans thus gamed the victory, but Muhammad K^sim ordered them 
to tnft none but those who showed fight. They seized all who had 
arms, and brought them prisoners before Muhammad Kisim, with 
all theur arms and property, dependants, and families Everyone 
who bowed doivn his head and sued for protection was released, 
and allowed to occupy his own house 

1 [“ JnretarV’ -B] 

2 This IB not clear, but it appears that the citizens hotrajed the garrison. 
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Hcsistancc made by Jaistya^ and the wife of Bdhtr. 

It IS said, on the nuthonty of the old men of Brahmandbdd, that 
when the fort of Bmhmandbdd was taken, Lddi, the wife of Dahir 
Eai, who smee Ddhir’s death had staid in the fort with his son,’ rose 
up and said, “ How can I leave this strong fort and my family It 
IS necessary that wo should stop here, overcome the enemy, and 
preserve our homos and dweUings If the army of the Arabs 
should be successful, I must pursue some other course She then 
brought out all her wealth and treasures, and distnbutmg them 
among the warriors of the army, she thus encoui-aged her bravo 
soldiers while the fight was earned on at one of the gates She had 
determined that if the fort should bo lost, she would bum herself 
alive with all her relations and children Suddenly the fort was 
taken, and the nobles came to the gate of Ddhir’s palace and brought 
out his dependants Ladi was taken prisoner 

Ladi, the xcife of Balm is tahen, with his two maiden daughters^ 

When the plunder and the prisoners of war wore brought before 
Kdsim, and enqumes were made about every captive, it was found 
that Lddi, the wife of Ddhir, was m the fort with two daughters of 
his by his other wives Veils were put on their faces, and they 
were dehvered to a servant to keep them apart One-fifth of all 
the prisoners were chosen and set aside, they were counted as 
amounting to twenty thousand m number, and the rest were given 
to the soldiers 

Pi otection IS given to the ai tificers 

Protection was given to the artifioers, the merchants, and the 
common people, and those who had been seized from those classes 
were all liberated. But he (Kasim) sat on the seat of cmelty, and 
put all those who had fought to the sword. It is said that about six 
thousand fightmg men were slam, but, accordmg to some, sixteen 
thonsand were killed, and the rest were pardoned. 

The lelations of Bdhii aie betrayed by the Brahmans 
It IS related that when none of the relations of Ddhir were found 


» [Sit m both MSS ] 
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among tlio pneoneis, tho mliabitants of tbo city wero questioned 
roqioctmg them, but no ono gave any information or bint about 
thorn But tho noxt day nearly ono tliousand Brahmans, with 
shaven heads and boards, ivoro hrouglit before Kdsim 

The Bi almam come io Muhammad Kasim 

When Muhammad Kasim saw thorn, he askod to what army they 
belonged, and why they had como m that mannor They replied, “0 
faithfid noble I our long was a Brahman You have lolled him, 
and have taken hia country, but some of us have faithfully adhered 
to his cause, and have laid down our hves for him , and the rest, 
moummg for him, have dressed themselves m yellow clothes, and 
have shaved their heads and beards As now the Almighty God has 
given this coantry into yoar posaession, we have come sabmisseveJy 
to you, just Lord, to know what may ho your orders for ns ” 
Mohammad Kdsim began to think, and said, “By my bovH and head, 
they are good, faithful people I give them protection, but on this 
condition, that they bring hither tho dependents of DAhir, wherever 
they may be ” Thereupon they brought out Lddl Muhammad Kdsun 
fixed a tax upon all the subjects, according to the laws of the Prophet 
Those who embraced the Muhammadan faith were exempted from 
slavery, the tnbute, and the poll-tax and from those who did not 
change their creed a tax was exacted according to three grades. The 
first grade was of great men, and each of these was to pay sdver, equal 
to forty-eight diiams in weight, the second grade twenty-four dirams, 
and the lowest grade twelve dirams It was ordered that all who 
should become Musulmans at once should be exempted from the 
payment, but those who were desirous of adhering to their old 
persuasion must pay the tnbute and poll-tax Some showed an 
inclination to abide by their creed, and some having resolved upon 
paying tnbute, held by the faith of their forefathers,’ hut their lands 
and properly were not taken from them 

^ ica mdl wagastd/’ or “ gazand” as A has it] 

’ Jo J 

,1.-.^.., y Jj oly The word miidwadat la found only in B ] 
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B) ahmanahud ts qitcu nifo ihc chmgc of the prefects of the eountiij 

i\rulinininn(l Kiisim then nllottod to cicli of llio prefects an amount 
of rovonuo suitocl to Ins ability and claims Ho stationed a force at 
cncli of tlio four gates of tbo fort, and ga\o tlio charge of them (to 
tlio prefects) Ho also gaao them ns tokens of his satisfaction 
saddled horses, and onmnients for their hands and feet, according to 
the custom of the kings of Umd And ho assigned to each of them 
n seat in the great public assemblies 

Binsion of the people into tin ee classes — aitizans, inci chants, and 

agi icultin ists 

AH people, the merchants, artists, and ngnculturists were divided 
separately into their respectue classes, and ten thousand men, high 
and Ion, were counted Sfulininmad Kasim then ordered tnelve 
diram’s n eight of siher to bo assigned to each man, becniiso all 
their property had been plundered Ho niipomtcd people from 
omong the villngcrs and the chief citizens to collect the fixed 
taxes from the cities and nllnges, that there might bo a feelmg of 
strengtli and jirotection When the Brahmans saw this, they 
represented their case, and the nobles and pnncipal inhabitants 
of the citj’’ gaie eiadcnce as to the siipononty of the Brahmans 
JIuhamuiad Ki'isim mamtained their dignity, and passed orders 
confirming their prc-ommcnco They were protected against opposi- 
tion and nolonce Each of them was entrusted with an ofBce, for 
Kasim was confident that they would not bo mohned to dishonest}' 
Like Ufa Chach, ho also nppomted each ono to a duty He 
ordered all the Brahmans to bo brought before him, and reminded 
them that they had held great offices m the timo of Dnhir, and that 
they must bo well acquamted with the city and the suburbs If 
they know any excellent character worth}' of his consideration and 
kindness they should bring him to notice, that favours and rewards 
might bo bestowed on him As ho had entire confidence m their 
honesty and a irtuo, ho had entrusted them with these offices, and all 
the affiuis of the country would bo placed under their charge 
These offices were granted to them and their descendants, and would 
never bo resumed or transferred 
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The Btahnans go rciih great confidence into the villages 

Thon tlio Brakmans and tlio govenuneut officers -wont into the 
distncts, and said, “ Oli chiofs and leaders of the people, you know 
for cortam that Dahir is slain, and that tho power of infidels is at an 
end In all ports of Smd and Hind tho rule of tho Arabs is firmly 
j established, and all tho people of this country, great and small, have 
I become as equals, both in town and country Tho great Sultdn has 
shown favour to us humblo individuals, and ye must know that 
ho has sent us to you, to hold out great mducomonts If wo do 
not obey tho Arabs wo shall neither have property nor means 
of hving But wo have made our submission in hope that the 
favour and kindness of our masters may be mcreased to us At 
present we are not dnvon fix)m our homes , but if yon cannot 
endure this tribute which is fixed on you, nor submit to tho heavy 
burden, thon let us retire at a smtable opportimity to some other 
place of Hind or Smd, with all your fanuhes and children, where 
you may find your lives aeoui-e Life is tho greatest of all blessmgs 
But if we can escape from this dreadful whirlpool, and can save our 
lives from the power of this army, our property and children wiU be 
safe 

Taxes ai e fixed upon the inhabitants of the city 

Then all the inhabitants of the city attended and agreed to pay 
the taxes They ascertamed the amount from Muhammad K&un. 
And m respect of the Brahmans whom he had nppomted revenue 
managers over them, he said, “Deal honestly between the people 
and the Sultdn, and if distribution is required make it with equity, 
and fix the revenue accordmg to the abihty to pay Be m concord 
among yourselves, and oppose not each other, so that the country 
may not be distressed.” 

Muhammad Kdstm admonishes the people 

Muhammad Kdsun admonished every man separately, and said, 

“ Be happy in every respect, and have no anxiety, for you wdl not 
be blamed for anythmg I do not take any agreement or bond firom 
you "Whatever sum is fixed and we have settled you must pay 
Moreover, care and lemency shall be shown you And whatever 
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niny bo your requests, thoj’^ should be represented to mo so that 
tlioj, innj bo licard, a pioper reply bo gl^ou, and the ■wishes of each 
man bo satisfied ” 

Muhammad Kuwn (jircs an aider tn faiom of the people of 

Brahmanuhud 

Tho Bralimans did not rcceivo Bio abus v Inch were given to them 
according to tlio old custom, by the merchants, tho infidels, and 
thdkurs, n ho took dcliglit m orshipping the idols Tho attend- 
ants of tho temples ncro liko'v\nso m distress For fear of tho 
amij, the alms and broad vero not legularly gi-ven to them, and 
therefore they vero reduced to po\crty' ITioy came to the gate of 
his palace, and lifted up their hands m prayer They said, “ May 
3 on h\o long, oh just lord 1 Wo people obtain our biclihood and 
mainteiianco bj' keeping tho fomplo of Budh You showed mercy 
upon tho merchants and the mfidtls, confirmed them in their pro- 
ports', and made them zinimis (tolerated subjects) Hence wo, your 
sla^ os, relying upon j our bounty', hope permission may bo given for 
them to v orship their gods, and repair tho temple of Budh ” 
JIuhnmmad Kiisim replied, “ Tho seat of go^ omment is Alor, and 
all these other places aro dependencies of it” The Hmdus said, 
" The edifice (temple) of this city' is imder the Brahmans They are 
our sages and physicians, and our nuptial and fimeral ceremomes 
aro performed by them Wo have agreed to pay tho taxes in the 
expectation that every ono would bo left to follow his own persua- 
sion This our temple of Budh is ruined, and wo cannot worship 
our idols If our just lord v'lU permit us, no ■wBl repair it, and 
worship our gods Our Brahmans will then receive tho means of 
hving from us ” 

Muhammad Kasim wi ties to Kajjaj, and > ccewes an answe) 

Muhammad Kdsim -wroto to Hajjaj, and after some days recen ed 
n reply to Bio follo'wmg ofieot Tho letter of my dear nephew 
Muhammad Kdsim has been received, and the facts understood It 
appears that tho chief mhabitants of BrahmandbSd had petitioned » 
to bo allowed to repair the temple of Budh and pursue their religion ^ 
As they have made submission, and have agreed to pay taxes to the 
Khalifa, nothmg more con bo properly required from them They 
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have been tal^cn under our protechon, and wo cannot m any way 
stretoh. out our bands upon tboir lives or property Permission is 
given them to worship tboir gods Nobody must be forbidden or 
prevented from following bis own religion Tboy may bvo m their 
bouses in whatever manner they like ‘ 

Ar)ival of Sajjafs ordeis 

Wlien the orders of Hnjjdj reached Muhammad Kasim, ho had 
left the city, and had gone a march. Ho directed the nobles, the 
pnncipal inhabitants, and the Brahmans to build their temple, 
traffic with the Muhammadans, hvo without any fear, and strive to 
better themselves Ho also enjomed them to maintain the mdigent 
Brahmans with kmdness and consideration, observe the ntes and 
customs of their ancestors, and give oblations and alms to the 
BrahmaiiB, according to former practice They were to allot three 
dirams out of every hundred dirams capital, and to give them as 
much of this as should bo nocossary — ^the remamder was to be paid 
into the treasury and accounted for , it would be safe in the keeping 
of Government.* They were also to settle allowances upon the 
officers and the nobles They all fully agreed to these conditions 
before Tamfm bm Zaidu-1 Kaisi and Hukm bm ’Awana Kalbf It 
was ordamed that the Brahmans should, like beggars, take a copper 
basm in their hands, go to the doors of the houses, and take what- 
ever gram or other thing that might be offered to them, so that they 
might not remam unprovided for This practice has got a pecuhar 
name among the infidels 

Muhammad Kdsim grants the ? eqimt of the people of Brahmanahad 

Muhammad Kdsim granted the request which the people of Brah- 
mondbad had made to him, and permitted them to retam their posi- 
tion like the Jews, the Ohnstians,’ and fire worshippers of ’Irak 

* aiVj ( cj-lj JU J-j! ji pii ^ j] 

’ J, 3 
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ntul Shnin Ho tlioii dismissed thorn, and gaio to tlioir headmen 
tho npjiollntion of Itnna ’ 

ITuhammad Kasim calls foi Shulai, ilic miimtci 

then called tho nniiistor Sfsilknr and Itloka Bisujn, and askod 
thorn iihat nas tho position of tho Jats of Lohana’ in tho timo of 
Chach and Daliir, and hoiv Mcro they dealt ivith'^ Sfsikar, tho 
miiiistor, rephed in tho prcsonco of j\Ioka Bisaya that m tho roign 
of Baf Cinch, the Lohanas, vi7 L ikha and Saiuma, wore not alloived 
j to iicar soft clothes, or coior their heads vnth ^cl^ot, hut they 
^ used to oar a hlack blanket honeath, and throw a sheet of coarse 
cloth oacr their shoulders Tlioj kept their heads and feet naked 
Wioncaor thc^ put on soft clothes the}' a\oro fluod They used 
to tako their dogs a\ith them a\hen thej' wont out of doors, so 
tint the} might hy this moans ho rccogmzod No chief avas per- 
mitted to ndo on a horse '\^^lero^er guides wore required hy tho 
kings they had to perform tho duty, and it was their business to 
suppl} escorts and conduct parties from one tube to another If 
ail} of their chiefs oi ranas rodo upon a horse, ho had no saddle or 
bndlo, hut thron a blanket on its back, and then mounted If an 
iiqur} bcfel a person on tho road, those tribes had to answer for it , 
and if any pei'son of their tnbo committed a theft, it nas tho duty of 
their head men to hum him and his family and children Tho 
caravans used to traa el day and night imdor their gmdanco There 
IS no distinction among them of great and small Tlioy have tho 
disposition of savages, and always robcllod agmnst their sovereign 
Tliey plunder on tho roads, and avitlun tho territory of Dobal all 
jom mth them in their highway robberies It is their duty to send 
fire-wood for tho kitchen of the kmgs, and to serve them as menials 
and guards ” On hcarmg this, Muhammad Kdsim said, “ What 
disgusting people they are They are just like the savages of 
Persia and tho mouutams Muhammad Kdsim mamtamed the 
same mles rogardmg them As tho Commander of the faithful, 
’Umar, son of Khitab, had ordered respectmg the people of Shdm, ^ 
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BO did Muliammad Ktiaim tdso make a ndo ikat evoiy guest should 
bo entertamod for ono day and niglit, but if bo fell sick then for 
three days and nights 


Muhammad Kdsm se7id^ a ktier to Eajjaj hm Yimtf 
When Muhammad Kdsim had settled the affairs of Brahmanahad 
and the Lohdna territory, and had fixed the tribute of the Jats, he 
sent a report of all those particulars to Hajjdj It was written at a 
place on the nver Jalwdlf,* above Bmhmandbdd The account of 
taking the territory of Smd was communicated and stated m full 
detail 

licpfy of Eajjaj 

wrote m reply, “ My nephew Muhammad Kdsim, you 
deserve prmse and commendation for your military conduct, and for 
the pains you have taken m protecting the people, ameliorating 
their condition, and managmg the affairs of the Government The 
fixing of the revenue upon each village, and the encouragement you 
have given to all classes of people to observe the laws, and their agree- 
ments, have brought much vigour to the Government, and have tended 
to the good administration of the country Now you should not 
stay any longer m this city The pillars of the countries of Hmd 
and Smd axe Alor and Multdn. They are the capitals and royal 
residences There must be great nohes and treasures of kings hidden 
in these two places If you stop anywhere, you should choose the 
most delightful place, so that your authority may be confirmed m 
the whole country of Hmd and Smd. If any one refuses to submit 
to Muhammadan power slay him May you be victorious under 
the decree of the Almighty God, so that you may subdue the 
country of Hmd to the boundary of China. Amur Kutaiba, son of 
Mushmu-1 Kuraisht is sent , you should make over all the hostages 
to him, and an army is also placed under him You should act m 
such a manner, 0 son of your uncle, and son of the mother of 
Jaisiya,* that the name of K&im may become celebrated through you, 
and your enemies be humbled and confounded May it please God 


* has Jalwtnl See page 176 ] 

^ AUttdmg proFaMy to her being destined for Hejjfij A few pagee before we dad 
L&di wa* taken by Muhammad K6Hiin 
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The ai I ira/ of the Mlo of Uajjaj 

^^^lcn tlio letter of Unijil] rcnclicd iMulmininnd Kilsim, he rend 
it It lies nl '50 Avntteu in it, “You, 0 Jlnlmmmnd, consult mo 
in your letters, for it is pnidont The oxcessno distnnco is nn 
ohstnelc ^ But shon ]:indness ilint 3 our enemies mnj^ desire to bo 
subnii«snc, comfort them ’’ ) 

' A ppouiimcni of foin of ihc chief men of the citi/ ns office) <1 for the 
mnnaqenieni of (he coiniii 1/ 

jMiilnninnd Kasim Ihon called "Widii’, son of Hnnitdii-n Nnidi, for 
the innnnejoinent of the cit^ of Brihninnabitd, that is, Bafn-vah,* and 
appointed o^ersecrh and a'^sistants lie entnistcd four persons from 
anioiig tlie merchants of Iho cit 3 ' "with all matters concerning pro- 
perty ITo strictly ordered that they should inform him full}' and 
particular!} of all matters, and that notlnng should bo decided 
avithout consulting him IIo placed Xuba, son of Baris, m tho 
fort of B in ar, and directed him to hold tho place fast, and keep tho 
boats re id} If any boat coming up or doavn tho stream ovas 
loaded a\nth men or arms of a\ar, ho a\as to talvO them and bring 
them to the fort of Rawar Ho placed tho boats on tho upper part 
of tlic nver under tho cliargo of tho son of Zi 3 'adu -1 ’Abdf, and 
appointed ITandfl, son of Sulaimtimi-1 Ardi, to tho districts which 
belonged to tho temtor} of Kim],’ ITanrala, son of Akhf Banduii 
Kalbi, "nas made goaenior of Dahlfla, and thoy were all ordered 
to inquiio into and imcstigato tho affairs of tho surroimding places, 
and rcjiort to him thereon every month Ho also directed them 
to assist each other so that thoy might bo seouro from attacks of 
the enciiy’s forces, and from tho opposition of rebellious subjects, 
and tliey neio to pmiish disturbers of tho ponce Ho stationed two 
thousand foot soldiers with Kais bin ’Abdu-1 Malik bin Kaisu-d 
Baniani and Kbitlid Ansan in Siwistan, and sent Mas’ud Tamfmi 
son of Sliitaba Jadfdf, Finisatf ’Atkf, SSbir Lashkart, and ’Abdu-I 
Malik son of ’AbduUah, A1 Khnzd’f, Mahram son of ’AkM, and 

' [This IS tho spoiling’ of SfS yt The nnnio is not given in J) Tho real name 
was Dnhmanli or DnJtmamcd Scoantopp 34 and Cl Blrdnl’s Kdnlin quoted in 
Thomas’ Prinscp, Yol II p 120 , Eomnud’s Fragments, pp 41, 113 ] 

»[SomMSA MS JJ ha8“Kanij” Soo ante, p. 124 ] 
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Altifa son of ’Abdn-r Balirndn, to Debal and Nfrun, m order to 
mamtam possession, of tboso places Amongst the companions of 
bis exploits tborc was a man named Hlalfkb, who was a MauM , 
bim bo appomtcd ruler of KanvAd ’Alwdn Bakkarf and Kais, 
son of S’alibA, witb tbreo biindred men, also remained in that 
place, and there they bad tbcir wives and families Thus the whole 
temtory of the Jats was kept under subjection 

Muhammad Kanim p occcds to Saicandi Samma 

It IS related that when Muhammad Kdsim bad attended to the 
affairs of the distnct of Bmbmanilbttd, and of the eastern and western 
jiarts of the temtory, bo marched from that place on Thursday, the 
third of Muharram An 94: (9 Oct,, 712 An) He stopped at a 
village called Manhal," in the vmcinity of Suwnndi ’ There was 
a beautiful lake and a delightful meadow there, winch were called 
Danda and Karbahd Ho pitched his tents on the banks of the 
Danda The inhabitants of the country were Samanis The chiefs 
and merchants aU came and made submission to Muhammad Kasim, 
and he gave them protection, according to the orders of HajjAj 
He said that they might hve in their country with comfort and con- 
tent, and pay the revenue at the proper season He fixed revenue 
upon them and appomted a person from each tnbe as the head of his 
tnbe One was a Samani, whose name was BawSdu, and the other, 
Budehi Bamman Dhawal The agncultunsts m this part of the 
country were Jats, and they made their submission and were granted 
protection. When all these crroumstances were commumcated to 
Hhjjdj, he sent an emphatic answer, ordenng that those who showed 
fight should be destroyed, or that their sons and daughters should 
be taken as hostages and kept Those who chose to submit, and m 
whose throats the water of smeenty flowed, were to be treated with 
mercy, and their property secured to them The artizans and mer- 
chants were not to be heavily taxed. Whosoever took great pains 
m his work or cultivation was to be encouraged and supported 
Erom those who espoused the digmly of IslAm* only a tenth part of 
their wealth and the produce of the land was to be required , but those 
who followed their own religion were to pay from the produce of their 

’ See ante pp 122 and 150 


* [Mathal in MS j? ] 
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mnnnnl indiifiln , or from tlio Innd, iho iisunl buius, according to tlio 
cstaliliRlicd cuBiom of Iho country, and bnng it to tlio Govcnmient col- 
Icctorfi i\ruli!iiniimd ICasim then ninrclicd from that pinco and nrn\cd 
at Ualimviir Tlierc lio called Sulnminn pon of Pntli'm and Abd 
Farritu-l Kaplia u and iiindo flioin snear bj' tlio Omnipotent, Ho 
gino tliem plricl onloi's, and sent tlicm iMtli a body of men belong- 
ing to Haidar Pon of Amiii and Bant Taimni toisards tlio terntory 
of tlio people of Baliraj ' Tlicy took iiji tlicir rcfiidcnco tboro , and 
Dinar BOii of Hay irii-l Akbari Hnnnfi ^\ns appointed tlicir cluof, 
and a body of famous ^^nr^orfl ^^oro placed under him 

The Snnimas come to )cc(ire him 
i\rulnmmnd Kasim then ino\cd tovanlR tho tubes of tho Sammn 
Wicii he came near, thej nd%nnccd to receno him, nnging 
btlls, and beating drums and dancing JIuhnmmad Kasim said, 
“ WHiat noiso is tins'’ ' Tho people told him that it nas avitli them 
a customarj ccromoiij , that as hen a now king conics among them 
thc> rc)Oico and rcccise him ssnth frolics and nicmmcnt Then 
Klmrfm, son of Umar, caino to Muhammad Kasim and said, “It 
IS proper for us to adoro and pmiso tho Almight} God, bocauso 
Ho has made these pcoplo submipsiso and obedient to us, and our 
iiijiinctioiib and inhibitions are obeyed in this coiintrj' Kharim avas 
an intelligent and ingenious man, faithful and honest Muhammad 
Kasim Iniighed at Ins aaords, and said, "You shall bo made thoir 
chief,” and ho ordered thorn to danco and play before him Kharim 
rewarded them anth twenty dfndrs of African gold, and said — ^It is 
a regal pnrilego that joj fill demonstrations should bo made by them 
on the arria al of their pnneo, and gmtitudo thus bo shoara to the 
Almighty — may tins blessing be long preserved to them 

Muhammad Kasim matches foiratds Lohana and Sihta 
Tho histonons say, upon tho authority of ’Alt bm Muhammad bm 


’ These passages arc doubtful and liaro no moaning ns they stand [The foUoaving 

IS tho text — ikxZis \j\j ^ J 

^ caIAsT’ aIj 


^ \ w - 

Jj!)\ ms 5 omits tho second ] 
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Abda-r Kabindn. bin. ’Abdu-lldb ub Salfti, that w]icn Mnbammad Kdsnn 
had Bottled tho affaire of Lobdnn, lio camo to Sibta. Tho chiefs and 
peasants advanced bare-headed and hare-footed to receive him, and 
sued for mercy Ho granted them all protection, fixed tho revenue 
they wore to pay, and took hostages Ho asked them to gmdo him 
through the various stages to Alor Their guides wore sent forward 
to Alor, which was tho capital of Hind and tho greatest city m all 
Smd Tho inhabitants were chiefly merchants, artisans, and agn- 
cultunsts The governor of its fort was Fuff, son of Bdi Ddbir , 
and before him nobody dared say that Ddhir was slam Ho main- 
tained that Eaf Dahir was yet alive, and had gone to bnng an army 
from Hind, that with its support and assistance he might fight with 
tho Arabs Muhammad Kdsim encamped for one month before the 
fort, at tho distance of one mile He built there a mosque, m which 
ho read tho Khutba every Fnday 

Battle mth the people of Alor 

War was then waged with tho people of Alor, who behoved that 
D5hix was bringing men to their aid They cned aloud from the 
ramparts to tho besiegers, “ You must abandon all hope of life, for 
Dahir, with a formidable army of numberless elephants, horse and 
foot, IS advanemg m your rear, and wo shall sally out from the fort 
and defeat your army Abandon your wealth and baggage, take 
care of your hves, and run away, that you may not be killed Hear 
this advice ” 

Muhammad Kasim pm chases Lddi, tho mfe of Balm, from a 

woman ^ 

When Muhammad Kasim saw their resolution and perseverance 
m maintaining hostihties, and found that they persisted m denying 
that Dahir was slam, he put Lddi, the wife of Dihir, whom he had 
purchased from a woman and made his wife, on the black camel on 
which the wife of Ddhir used to nde, and sent her with trusty 
persons to the fort. She cned out, “ 0 people of the fort, I have 
some matters of importance to tell you , come near that I may 
speak ” A body of the prmcipal men ascended the ramparts Ijddf 

» [Such are the worda of the text See hovever, page 181 ] 
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(lu'ii nnmrri’d licr fii'O, nml Paul, "I nin Lull, llio ^Mfo of D.lhir 
Onr IS Killotl, mu1 Ins Jintl hns l>ron pent (o ’Irak, tlio ro^nI 
nml iniil>ri Un ln\o nlpo ln,cu for\\(H»lt<l to the cnjiitnl of the 
Klnlifi Ho not ^ou tloslim ^^mrs(>l^os (ukI fuh (m the Kurtln) 
‘8 ok not ilostrmtion In ^onr onnlmndp’” Sim tlun phneked ont, 
liilt* rh, nml sin^c « fumral ponj^ The\ rojtlicd from llio fori,' 
' ^^nI nro fdpo, \<m lin\(> loincd tin so Chawhih rmd Con -enterp, and 
ln%o Iiissnnoono t>f iluni Onr 1 >n^ is nh\(*, nnd is coming nith 
n iniglil\ nmn nnd nar ilojdi nils to repel the cnciin Thou Imst 
jiolintisl tlinudf nitli tluso \ral)s, and pix'for their gonemment 
to our king'' ” ’lltup nnd ptill more did (hej nhiise her "Wlion 
]Mulninnnd Kasim In md this, Im cilhd Lidf hmk, nnd said, 
' roiiune hns turm d nnn\ lurfmi from tin fnmih ofSilaij" 


A ft If! (n afCi'tfaii) (fu drath of Didtir 

II IS nl ited h\ the his.ori ms tlint in the fort of Alor there was n 
porcen sc whioh in llimlf m r died . login! I’lin, pnn of D diir, nnd 
the imhh s of tlie citn, wiiit to her and Fiid, “It is e\pectcd (Imt 
non will toll us h\ nour numewhert Dihirm ’ Slie rejdiod that 
pirn would gi\i‘ till in infonnalmn, nfur ninking i\pinmcntP, if thej 
would nllow lur one dm for the purpose She then went to her 
houFi , and ifu r three w itohi s of the daj ahe hroughl a hmnch of the 
pcppfr and (he nntnug iroi from Sinndip (Cep Ion), with their 
blossoms nnd hemi'P all green nnd perfect in her hand, and P.ud, 
“I have trnon-(d the whole world from Kaf to Kaf, hnt liave found 
no tneo of him aiii, where in Iliitd or Sind, nor have I heard anything 
of liim Now pcftle jour jdans, for if ho wore nluo he could not 
remain hidden and conct ilcd from mo To vcrifp mj words, I have 
hroughl these green hr inches from S.ir.indip lhatjon maj have no 
dcltipionp I am pure that jonr king is not nine on tlie face of tho 
c irth ” 

Copdtdaiion of the foit of Alor 

^ ^^’^lcn Ihifi heenme known, tho people of tho citv, great nnd fiinall, 
paid Ihej' had heard of tho honcstj, piudcncc, justice, cqmlj, nnd 




in MS A 


iuj) * d This IS an instance of the frequent misuse of 
Xho other MS J3 omiUit] 
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generosity of Muhaminad Kdsim, and his faitliM observance of his 
words and promises, and they bad witnessed tbe same They would 
send bun a message by some tmstwortby person, pray for mercy, and 
surrender tbe fort. When Fufi was assured of Dabir’s death, and 
of tbe wavering of the people, ho came out of tbe fort with all 
biB relations and dependants, at the time when tbe Inng of the stars 
bad passed behind tbe black curtain of night, and went towards Cbitor 
(Jaipur) ‘ His brother Jaisiya and other sons of Dabir were there, 
and had taken up their residence at a village called Nuzul-Sandal * 
There was a man of the tnho of ’AUafi in Alor, who had made 
fnendship with Fufl , he wrote information ,of Fufi’s retirement 
and flight, and having fastened the paper to an arrow shot it (into 
the camp, mformmg the Arabs) that Fufl, son of Ddhir had abdi- 
cated the chicfship of Alor, and had departed Muhammad Kasim 
then sent his bravo wamors to fight, and they ascended the ram- 
parts of the fort and made the assault, 

T/ie cittzens crave proteciton 

All tbe merchants, artizans, and tradesmen, sent a message 
saymg, “ Wo have cast off onx allegiance to the Brahmans We 
have lost Rui Ddlur, our chief, and bis son Fufi has deserted us 
We were not satisfied until to-day , but as it was destined by God 
that all this should happen, no creature can oppose His will and 
power, nor can anything be done against lum by force or fraud 
The domimon of this world is no one’s property When the army 
of God’s destmy comes forth from behind the veil of secrecy, it 
deprives some kmgs of their thrones and crowns, and dnves others 
to despair and flight, by change of circumstances and the occurrence 
of calnmifaes No dependanco can ho placed upon either old 
sovereignty or now authonty, which are fleeting possessions Wo 
now come submissively to you, confiding in your just equity, wo 
put ourselves under your yoke Wo surrender the fort to the 
officers of the just Amfr Grant us protection and removo the fear 

* [“ Jatrdr,” mi?] 

[jufjy sxHa (-® ’ Jjy 
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of ^oiir nnm from oiir mimlp TJiip nncicnf dominion nnd c\fonsi%o 

0 

t('m(cir\ ro ('nlni'-lod <o up lij If ii Diliir, nnd np long ns lie •nns 
nlni wo oli'-orAod onr nllogi iiuc (n him Bui ns ho is hlnin, nnd 
Ills con I'afi Ins run nwnj, il is now heller for us lo ohej jou” 
^Juh^mlnld Im'ishu n'jdn d, “1 sent ton no messngc, nor nmhnssn- 
dor , of Muir owni neeiml \itu mu for jienre, nnd nnko jiroinihcs nnd 
engigemeiils If \ou nro lnil\ indintd to 0V3 mo, btoji liglitmg, 
nnd witli sinrerilN nnd (onfidence come down, if not, 1 will licnr 
no excuses nfler this, nor iimhe nnx promisoc I will not sjmre xoii, 
nor enn xou Ivc sn\c<l from m\ nnn\ " 

llu Oatmon capifit/afr^ 

'riien the\ r-une down from the mmpnrlh nnd ngreed x\nth cnch 
other ill it on these l< nils the^ would open the goto nnd stand nt it 
111) Miilnmiiifid Ktisim should coim Tlie\ sud tlint if he would 
net neeonhng !<> his promise* nnd would treat them goncroiiRB, {he^ 
would siihmit to him niid sc roe him, without nnv excuse Tlien 
tlu\ tool, the Kc\s of tlu> fort iii their hands nnd stood before tlio 
gate, nnd the oflu ers of Hup ij who hnd hoc n selected, came forwnrd, 
the garrison ojHn(.d the g-ite nnd made their submission 

j\fii/iamtii(r(i li’u'nm riifri'! tin foil 

"Muhammad Knsim then entf’rcd tlu* goto All the citircns hnd 
conic to tho lomjde of Nau-Mlmr,' nnd x\ere jirost rating thempehes 
and worphippiiig tho idol "Mulmmmnd Kasim nsked whnt Jiouro it 
wo-s, Hint all the great men and tho nobles were kneeling before it, 
nnd making jiroslralioiic lie x\ns told that itwasntcmplo called 
Nati-xili ir Mulmmniad Kasmi ordered llio door of tlio temple to bo 
ojicned, nnd be saw an image mounted on a horse Hoxventm 
with Ins ofliccrs, nnd found that it xens inndo of hard stone, nnd Hint 
golden brace'letp, oniamented with mines and oHier precious stones, 
were on its liandH ^luliamnind Kasim slrctcbcd out lus band nnd 
took- off one of Hio bracolcLs Ho then called tlio keeper of tho 
temple of Biidh Kan-xilinr, and said, “Is that jour idol?” Ho 
replied, “Yes , but it had twm bmcolots, and now it has only one ” 

' [1 lio title vrould appear to liavo been a common one, for there eras a foraplc of 
tlic Banio name at llnliraanfibltt], fee p 149 ] 
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Mulxammad Kdsim said, " Does not your god know who has got his 
bracelet ?” The keeper hung down his head Muhammad K&im 
laughed, and gave bock the bracelet to him, and they replaced it on 
the hand of the idol 

Muhammad Kasim orders the soldiers to be killed ^ 

Muhammad Kasim ordered that if the militaTy bowed their heads 
in submission they should not bo lollod. Ladi said “ the people 
of this country are chiefly workmen, but some are merchants 
The city is inhabited and its land cultivated by them, and the 
amount of the taxes will be realized from their earmngs and tillage 
if the tribute is fixed on each person.” Muhammad Kdsim said, 
■“ Ednt Lddt has ordered this,” and he gave protection to all 

A pel son comes foricard and craves mercy 

It is related by the histonans, that from amongst the people who 
•were given up to the executioners to be put to death, a person came 
forward and said, “ I have a wonderful thing to show ” The execu- 
tioner said, “ Let me see it ” He said, “ No, I will not show it to 
you, but to the commander ” This was reported to Muhammad Kiisim, 
and he ordered him to be brought before him "When he came, he 
asked him what wonder he had to show The man said it was a 
thing which nobody had yet seen Muhammad K&im said, ■“ Bring 
it ” The Brahman replied, “ If you grant my hfe, and that of all 
and every of my relations, family, and children.” Muhammad 
Kdsim smd, “ I grant it ” He then asked him for a written and 
express promise under his gracious signature Muhammad Kasim 
thought that he would produce some precious gem or ornament 
"When a stnet promise was made, and the written order was m 
his hand, he pulled ha beard and whiskers, and spread out the 
hairs , then he placed his toes at the back of his head and 
began to dance, repeatmg this saymg, "Nobody has seen this 
wonder of mme The hairs of my beard serve me for curls ” 
Mubammad Kdsim was surprised at this i The people who were 
present said, “’What wonder is this for which he wishes to he 

‘ The contents of the chapter do not agree with the heading, nor with the eiecntion 
which appears to have been ordered in the next chapter 
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pardoned ? He lias deceived hb ” Midiammad Kdsim replied, “ ‘ A 
word 18 a word, and a promise is a promise ’ ‘ To belie oneself 

IS not the act of a great man ’ ‘ Know that ho who retracts is a 

treacherous man ’ ‘ See how a (true) man observes his promise ’ 

‘ If a person fidfil his v ords, he is more exalted than you can 
concen o’ "We must not kdl bun, but we will send bim to prison, 
and report the case to Hajjaj for his decision ” Accordmgly the 
execution of that man and of twenty-two of his relations and de- 
pendants was postponed, and a loport of the case was written to 
Hapdj, vho asked the learned men of Kufa and Basra to pronounce 
their opimons A report was also sent to ’Abdu -1 Mahk, the 
Khalifa of the time The answer which came from the Khalifa and 
the loarrfed men was, tliat such a case had already occurred among the 
fnends of the Prophet — ^may peace be to him God says, “ He is a 
true man who fulfils his promise in God’s name ” When the 
answer to tins effect came, the man was hberated with all his 
dependants and relations 

Jamija goes io Kiiraj 

It IS related by the great and prmcipal men, that when Jaisiya, 
noth seven hundred men, foot and horse, reached the fort of Kuraj,* 
the chief of that place came forth to receive him He showed him 
much attention, and mspired his hopes by great promises He told 
him that he would assist him agamst the Muhammadans It was 
customary with Darohar’ Eai to take one day’s holiday in every six 
months, dnnk wine with women, hear songs, and see dancing No 
stranger was admitted to be one of the company It happened that 
on the day Jaisiya arrived Darohar Eai was celebratmg this festival 
He sent a person to Jaisiya to say that on that day he was m 
privacy, and no stranger could come to his chamber, but as he 
(Jaisiya) was a very dear guest, and was regarded by him as his 
son, ho might attend Jaisiya bent down his head, and drawmg 
lines on the earth did not look at the women Darohar told 
bnu that they might be regarded os his (Jaisiya’s) mother and 
sisters , he might lift up his head and look. Jaisiya said, “ I 
am origmally a monk, and I do not look at any woman who is 

• [Seepp 124 and ISO] = [The " Ddhar” of “ Bil&durf, p 124] 
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a Btrangor Darohar then oxcused lum from loolcing, and praised his 
self-restraint and modesty It is narrated, that hen the iv omen 
came round lum, there was among them the sister of Darohar, 
whoso name was Janki, that is, beautiful, and she was lovely 
She was a woman of royal descent, and possessed of great charms 
She u ns elegant in stature as the jumper tree, generous in disposi- 
tion, her words wore like a string of pearls, her eyes handsome, and 
her checks like tulips or ruhics "Wlicn she saw him, love for Jaisiya 
took hold of her heart She looked at him o^ oiy moment, and made 
love to him by her gestures “Wlicn Jnisiya ■wont awaj, Jankf, the 
sister of Darohar, arose and went to her house Slio had a litter 
prepared, in which she seated herself, and ordenng her maid-sorvants 
to carry it, she proceeded to .Taisiya’s dw oiling There she alighted 
from the litter and wont in Jaisiya had gone to sleep, but wlion the 
smell of -w mo, which proceeded from Jankf, penetrated his brain, ho 
awoke, and saw Janlvf sitting beside him lie rose up and said, 

‘ Prmccss, what has brought you hero? Wliat time is this for you 
to come hero ? ’’ She replied, “Foohsh fcUo'w , there is jio necessity 
to ask mo about this IVould a young and beautiful woman come 
in the very dork of the night to visit a pnneo like you , would she 
rouse him from sweet slumber, and wish to sloop with him, but for 
one purpose , particulaily a beauty like me, who has seduced a 
world with her blandishments and coquetry, and made pnnees mad 
with desire ? You must know woU and fully my object, for how 
can it remain concealed from you ? Toko advantage of this success 
tall mommg ” Jaisiya said, '* Pnnccss, I cannot consort -with any 
other woman than ray own lawful and wedded wife , nor ought such 
a thing to be done by mo, because I am a Brahman, a monk, and 
a contment person, and this act is not worthy of great, learned, 
and pious men Beware lest you defile me with so great a crime ’ 
Although she importuned him much, he would not accede to her 
wishes, and struck the hand of demal on the 'tablet of her breast. 

Janld IS disappointed hy Jaisiya 

When Jankf was disappomted, she said, “Jaisiya, you have 
deprived mo of ■the dehghts and raptures I antioipated Now have 
I detennmed to destroy you, and to make myself the food of fire 
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Slio tlion retired to lier house, tmd covered herself with her clothes 
Haiung dosed tho door, sho tossed about on her bed till day-break, 
and was uttering those couplets — “Tour love and your charms have 
burnt heart.” “ Tho light of your beauty has dlummed my soul ” 
“ Give me justice or I ivill weep ” “ I ivill bum myself, you, and 

tho city together ” The next day, although tho king of tho stars 
had raised his head from tho bastions of the heavens, and tore up 
tho covorhd of darkness, Jankt was stiU asleep The fumes of wine 
and tho effects of separation mmgled together, and she remomed 
lying till late, mth her head covered with her bedclothes Kmg 
Darohar i\ ould take no breakfast, and drink no wine, till his sister 
Janki showed her face He always paid her much honour and respect. 
So he rose and went to his sister’s apartments, and found her over- 
whelmed with care and melancholy Ho said, “ 0, sister 1 0 
princess, what has come over thee, that thy tulip-coloured face is 
changed and turned pale ?” Janki rephed, “ Prince, what stronger 
reason can there bo than this — ^That fool of Smd surely saw me in 
the gay assembly Last night ho came to my house, and called me 
to him Ho anted to stain the skirt of my contmenco and purity, 
which has never been polluted with the dirt of vice, and to con- 
taminate my pious mmd and pure person with the foulness of his 
dobaucheiy, and so brmg my vugm modesty to shame. The kmg 
must exact justice for mo from him, so that no reckless fellow may 
hereafter attempt such perfidy and violence ” The fire of anger 
blazed out m Darohar, but he told his sister that Jaisiya fvas their 
guest, and moreover a monk and a Brahman, who was connected 
with them. He had come to ask assistance , and was accompanied 
by one thousand warriors He could not be killed He was not to 
be destroyed by force, “but,” said he, "I will contrive some plot 
to slay him Anse and take your mommg meal As no crime has 
been committed no open threats can be made ” 

JDaroIiai contemplates treaclmons measures agaimt Jaisiya 

Darohar came to his palace, called two armed blacks, one of 
whom was named Kabir Bhadr,* and the other Bhaiu, and thus 


1 [“ Sohal" in .B ] 
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addressed fliom, "I will iumIo .Taifiija to day after lircakfast, and 
ontortnin him, after taking dinner, I will drink ivino in a pmate 
apartment, and play chess aiitli him You must holh he ready wnth 
your arms Ynicn I say s/m/i mul (check-mate), do 3011 draa\ your 
swords and kill him " A man of >Sind, mIio had hcon one of the 
servants of Diihir and was on tenns of fncndslnp with an attendant 
of Dorohar, became acquainted w ith this scliomo, and informed Jnisi}^! 
of it "Wlien at the time of dinner, nn ofllcor of Bnrohar came to 
call Jaisiya, ho said to his tluikurs who were 111 command of his 
soldiers, “Oh Qursia* and Sursin, I am going to dine wath King 
Darohar So 3011 prepare your arms and go in with mo Wiicn 
1 am playing chess with Darohar do 30U stand close liehmd hun, 
and bo careful that no c\al 030 may fall on mo, or any treacherous 
act be done or contnicd 

Jmwja corner tci{h hs iico armed men 

Accordingly they went to the court, and ns Darohar had omitted 
to order that no other person except Jnisi3a should bo allowed to 
come in, both the attendants went in and stood behind Darohar 
without his observing them ^Vhon they had finished tlie game 
of chess, Darohar raised his head, in order to make the signal to 
his men, but ho saw that two armed men were standing ready jiear 
him He was disappointed, and said, “It is not checkmate, that 
sheep must not bo slam ” Jaisiya know that this was the signal, so 
he arose and went to his house and ordered his horses to he pre- 
pared Ho bathed, put on his arms, got his troops ready, and 
ordered them to mount Darohar sent an officer to see what Jaisiya 
was doing Ho returned, and said, “ May God’s blessing be upon 
that mnn His nature is adorned wath the ornaments of temperance 
He IS of noble extraction, and his works are not C’val Ho always 
strives to preserve his punty and holiness in the fear of God ’’ 
It IB narrated that when Jaisiya had bathed, taken food, and 
put on his arms, he loaded the baggage on camels, and passmg 
under the palace of Darohar, left him without pa3ang him a visit 
and sajong farewell , but he sent to mform him of his departure, 
and marched away wath all his relations and dependants He 

I [“Ttoiya, ' MS B ] 
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travelled tdl lie reached the land of Kassa,* on the borders of 
Jalandhar The Chief of it was named Balhara, and the women of 
the country called him ^stan Shah ’ He remained there till the 
succession of the EJiilafat devolved upon ’Umar ’Abdu-1 Aziz, when 
’Amni, son of JIusallam, by the orders of the government, went to 
that country and subjugated it 

An account of the coinage of Jamya, and the reason why he was 

so called 

It was related by some Brahmans of Alor that Jaisiya, son of 
D ihiT, was unequalled m hraverj' and wisdom The story of his birth 
nms, that one day Dahir Eal went huntmg with all the animals and 
aU tlie equipments of the chase When the dogs and leopards and 
lynves were set free to chase the deer, and the falcons and hawks 
V ere flymg m the air, a roanng lion [slier) came forth, and terror 
and alarm broke out among the people and the himters DtOnr 
alighted from his horse, and wont on foot to oppose the lion, which 
also prepared for fight Dahir ^Tapped a sheet round his hand which 
ho put mto the beast’s mouth, then raised his sword, and cut off 
two of his legs Ho then drew out his hand and thrust his sword 
mto the belly and npped up the animal so that it fell down. Those 
men who had fled foi fear came homo, and told the Ednl that Dahir 
Eui was fighting with a lion. The wife of Ddhir was big with 
child when she heard this news, and from the great love she 
boro her husband she feU and swooned away Before Dahir had 
returned, the soul of his wife had departed from her body through 
fright Dahir came and found her dead, hut the child was moving 
in the womb, so he ordered her to he cut open, and the child was 
taken out ahve, and given over to the charge of a nurse The child 
was therefore caEed Jaisiya, that is, “al muzajfar It-l asad,” or m 

Persian, slier -fir oz, “ hon-conqueror ” ^ 

% 

' [So m MS A “Kasar”inJ See Bilfidnri, p 121] 

’ [MS A says) AuJl tly j* b J\j 

MS j} Bays, iLi (?) ]j i — Ijlj] 

’ The real name therefore would seem to be Jai Smg 
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Appointment of Hawah, son of Asad, who was the issue of the 
daughter of AJinal, son of Kais 

The dressers of this bnde, and the emhelhshers of this garden 
have thus heard from ’All bm Muhammad bm Salma bm MuhArib 
and ’Abdn-r Eahmdn, son of ’Abdanu-s Saliti, that when Muhammad 
Edsim had subjugated the proud people of Alor, the seat of govern- 
ment, and all the people had subimtted to him and obeyed his rule, he 
appomted Rawdh, son of Asad, who on his mother’s side vms one of 
the grandsons of Ahnak, son of Ems, to the chietship of Alor and 
entrusted the matters connected with the law and religion to Sadru-l 
Imdm al A]all al ’Alim Burhdnu-1 MiUat wau-d Dfn Sarfii-s Sunnat 
wa ISTajmu-sh Shari’at, that is, to Musa bm Ta’kub bm Ta( bm 
Muhammad bm Shaibdn bm 'Usman Sakifi. He ordered them to 
comfort the subjects, and leave not the words “Inculcate good works 
and prohibit bad ones,” to become a dead letter He gave them both 
advice as to their treatment of the people, and leaving them entire 
power, he then marched from that place and journeyed fall he arrived 
at the fort of Y4b(ba,‘ on the south bank of the Bids It was an 
old fort, and the chief of it was Kaksa 

Kahsa %s vanquished and comes to Muhammad Kdsim ^ 

'A Eaksa, son of Chandai, son of Sddij, was cousin of Dahir, 
son of Chach, and was present m the battle which Dahir fought , 
but having fled he had come to this fort m wretched plight, 
and had taken up his abode m it. When the Muhammadan 
army arrived, a contnbufaon and hostages were sent, and the 
chiefs and nobles went forth and made submission Muhammad 
E jiRiTn showed them kmdness, and granted them smtable nch 
khil’ats, and asked them whether Eaksa belonged to the family 
(ahZ) of Alor, “ for they are all wise, learned, trustworthy, and honest 
They are famous for their mtegnty and honesty ” He added, 
“Protection is given him, so that he may come with hearty confi- 
dence and hopes of future favour for he shall be made counsellor 

I [MS has B has 4^0] 

* [This heading is not given in MS B The fall reading of MS A 15“ Sul^uga- 
tton of Kalsa and the tcmtng of SMy to M Kaeim ” The gcncalogj- which follow! 

IS taken horn MS B The other MS begins “ Shhij, conam of Ddhir,” which u an 
evident blunder, the heading and the text having probably been jambled together ] 
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m nil nffttirs, nnd I tviU entrust Inni "witli tlio duties of tlie WazSrat.” 
The minister Knlcsn w os a learned man and a plulosoplior of Hmd. 
'\\Tien lie came to tmnsact business, Muhammad Kasim used to make 
him sit before the tlirono nnd then consulted bun, nnd Kaksa took 
precedence in the anny before all the nobles nnd commanders He 
collected the rcAcnuo of the country, nnd the treasure avas placed 
(under liis seal Ho assisted Slubammad Kasim in nU bis under- 
I takings, nnd uns called by tbo title of Mubdrak Musbir, “prosperous 
' counsellor” 

Conquest of Silha Multan^ hy Muhammad Kasim 

Wben be had settled affairs with Knksa, be left tbe fort, crossed 
tbo Bias, nnd i-enohed tbo stronghold of Askalanda,- tbe people of 
Avbicb, being informed of tbo arnval of tbe Arab army, came out to 
figbt II hi a,’ son of ’Aratmtu-t Tufi, and Knksa beaded tbe adranced 
army and commenced battle Vciy obstinate engagements ensued, 
so that on both sides streams of blood flowed Tbe Arabs at tbe 
tui)o of tbcir pra-sers repeated “Glonous God” witb a loud voice, 
nnd renewed the attaclc The idolaters were defeated, and threw 
themselves luto tbo fort They began to sboot arrows and flmg 
stones from tbe mangonels on tbo walls Tbe battle contmned for 
soveli days, and tbo uopbow of tbo cbiof of MultAn, wbo was m tbe 
fort of that city, made sucb attacks that tbe army began to be 
distressed for promsions, but at last tbe chief of Askalanda* came 
out m tbe nigbt tune, and threw bimseU mto the fort of Sikka, 
which IS a large fort on the south bonk of tbe Edvi "When their 
chief bad gone away, all tbo people, tbe artizans, and merchants 
sent a message to say that they were subjects, and now that 
their chief bad fled, they solicited protection from Muhammad 
Kdsim Ho granted this request of tbe merchants, artizans, and 
agncultunsts , but bo went mto the fort, killed four thousand figbtmg 
men with bis bloody sword, and sent tbeir fomdies mto slavery, 

* [It IB here mvanalily called ^ m both MSS The Alsaka of BUtdari, 
page 122] 

' [sA-LttG; sxJi Ac -®] 


* [ifAiCl A 5.3 
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Ho appointed os governor of tlio fort ’Atbfv eon of Salma Tamimf 
and lumsolf with tho army proceeded towards Sikha Mnltdn. 
It was a fort on tho south hank of tho Ilivf, and Bajhra Takf, 
grandson of Bajhnl (daughter’s son) was in it ' When ho received 
tho intelligonco lie commenced operations Every day, when the 
army of tho Arabs advanced towards tho fort, tho enemy came out 
and fought, and for sovonteon days they maintained a fiorco conflict 
Erom among tho most distmginshcd oflicors (of Muhammad K^sim) 
twonty-fivo wore Icillod, and two hundred and fifteen other wamorB 
of Isldm woro slain Bajhra passed over tlio Edvf and went into 
Multdm In consoquonco of tho death of his fnends, Muhammad 
Kdaim had sworn to destroy tho fort, so ho ordered his men 
to pillage’ tho whole city Ho then crossed over towards Miiltra, 
at the ferry below tho city,’ and Bajhrd camo out to take tho field 

Muhammad K(km fights with the fcrr\j~mm 

That day the battle raged from morning till sun-set, and when the 
world, like a day labourer, covered itself with tho blanket of dark- 
ness, and tho king of tho heavenly host colored himself with the 
veil of concealment, all retired to their tents The next day, when 
the morning danmed from tho horizon, and the earth was illumined, 
fightmg agam commenced, and many men were slam on both 
sides , but the victory remamed still undecided. Eor a space of two 
months mangonels and ghazraks^ were used, and stones and arrows 
were thrown from the walls of the fort At lost provisions became 
exceedingly scarce in the camp, and tho pnoe oven of an ass’s head 
was raised to five hundred dirams When the chief G-ursiya, son of 
Chandar, nephew of HMur, saw that the Arabs were noway dis- 
heartened, but on the contrary were confident, and that he had 
no prospect of relief, he went to wait on the kmg of Kashmir 
The next day, when the Arabs reached the fort, and the fight com- 

' jUa=>- (jT jO irV^ 

* Translated “ a breastplate,” “warlike instrument,” in Jliohardsoii's Dictionary 
The Haft Knlinm says it also hear* the meaning of offensire weapons, ns “jaTelms,” 

“ daggers ” 
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monccd, no plnco \\*ns found Budnldc for digf^ng i\ nnno until n person 
came out of (lie fort, nnd sued for nicrcj Jluhnmmnd Kasim gnvo 
him pmloction, ninl ho jioiiitcd out n place to\\nnlft tlio north on the 
banks of a n\or' A mine asns dug, and in tno or three dajs the 
avails fill down nnd the fort was taken Si\ thousand warriors 
wore put to death, and all their relations nnd dependants were 
taken ns slaves Protection was given to the merchants, artizans, 
and the agriculturists Aliihammnd Kasim said the booty ought 
to he sent to the tri'asun, of the Khalifa, hut as the soldiers 
have takiii so much pains, have siiiTored so many hardships, have 
ha’vinltd their lives, and have been so long a time employed in 
digijing the mine nnd earning on the war, nnd ns the fort is now 
taken, it is jiroper tint the l>oot> should ho divided, and their dues 
given to the soldnrs 


Diri'tion of Plunder 

llicn all the gn'al nnd piaiicipal inhabitant s of the citj nssomblcd 
together, nnd silver to the wnghl of snta thousand dirams was 
distnhiitcd, and everv horseman got a share of four hundred dmims 
vv eight \fier this, Muhammad Kasim said that some plan should ho 
devised for re ih/iiig the nionei to be sent to the IChnlifa Ho was pon- 
dering upon this, nnd was discoursing on the subject, when suddenly a 
Brahinaii came and said, “ lie ithenism is now at an end, tho temples 
are thrown down, tho vv orld has received tho light of Islam, and 
mosipics arc built iiistond of idol temjdes I have heard from the 
ciders of Aliilkin Hint in ancient times there was a chief m this city 
whoso name was Jfbavvfn," and who was a descendant of tho Eai of 
Kashmir lie was a llrahmnn and a monk, ho stnotly followed his 
religion, nnd alvvajs occupied his timo in worshippmg idols MTien 
Ins treasure exceeded all limit and eompiitation, ho made a reservoir 
on tho eastern side of ^lultan, which was a hundred yards square 
In the middle of it ho built a temple fifty yards square, and ho made 
there a chamber in which ho concealed forty copper jars each of 

1 ( >Y This can hardly mean tho mam nver ] 

’ m MS A nnd ^ m MS B Tho second letter may bo / 

making iho name Jasur or Jaswin ] 
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wliicli was filled with Alrican gold dust A treasure of three 
hundred and thirty mans of gold was bimed there Over it there is 
a temple m whieh there is an idol made of red gold, and trees are 
planted round the reservoir” It is related hy historians, on the 
authority of ’Alt hin Muhammad who had heard it from Ahii Mu- 
hammad Hindu! that Muhammad Ktisim arose and with his counsel- 
lors, guards and attendants, wont to the temple Ho saw there an 
idol made of gold, and its two eyes were bnght red rubies 

Ucjliction of Muhammad Ifdsim 

Muhammad Kasim thought it might perhaps bo a man, so ho 
drew his sword to strike it, but the Braliman said, "0 just com- 
mander, this is tho imago which was made by Jibawin,’ long of 
Multan, who concealed tho treasure hero and departed Muhammad 
Kdsim ordered tho idol to bo taken up Two hundred and thirty 
mans of gold wero obtnmod, and forty jars filled with gold dusk 
They were weighed and tho sum of thirteen tliousand and two 
hundred mans weight of gold was taken out This gold and tho 
image were brought to tho treasury together with the gems and 
pearls and treasure which were obtamed from the plunder of the 
city of Multdn 

It IS said by Abii-l Hasan Hamadanf, who had heard it from Kharfm 
son of ’Umar, that tho same day on which the temple was dug up 
and the tieasuro taken out, a letter came from Hajjaj Tusuf to this 
effect — “My nephew, I had agreed and pledged myself, at the tune 
you marched with the army, to repay tho whole expense meurred by 
the pubhc treasury in fittmg out tho expedition, to theKhahfaWnltd 
bm ’Abdu-1 Mahk bm Marwan, and it is meumbent on me to do so 
Now the accounts of the money due haWe been exammed and checked, 
and it IS found that sixty thousand diroms m pure silver have been 
expended for Muhammad Kdsun, and up to this date there has been 
received in cash, goods, and stuffs, altogether one hundred and 
twenty thousand dirams weighk* Wherever there is an ancient 

* in MS A u* 3 

* [This passage is not dear in the onginol, nor do the MSS qmte agree, but see 
page 123 ] 
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place or famous town or city, mosques and pulpits should be erected 
there , and the kliutha should be read, and the com struck m the 
name of this government. And as you have accomplished so much 
with this army by your good fortime, and by seizang fittmg oppor- 
tumties, so he assured that to whatever place of the infidels you 
proceed it shall he conquered ” 

Muhammad Kasim makes teims tmfh the people of Multan 

"When Muhammad K^sim had settled terms with the prmcipal 
inhabitants of the oity of Multan he erected a Jama’ masjid and 
mmarets, and he appointed Amtr Ddiid Nasr son of Wahd ’Ummdnt 
its governor He left Kharfin son of ’Abdu-1 Malik Tamfin m the 
fort of Bramhapur, on the banks of the Jhailam, which was called 
Sohiir (Shore ’) ' Akrama, son of Eflian Shdmf was appomted gover- 
nor of the temtory around Multdn, and Ahmad son of Hanma son 
ot ’Atba Madanl was Appomted governor of the forts of AjtahAd 
and Karur ’ He despatched the treasure m boats to be earned to 
Debdl’ and paid into the treasuiy of the capital He himself stayed 
in MultAn, and about fifty thousand horsemen, with mumtions of 
war, were undei his command. 

Abu Kalim ts sent at the head of ten thousand hot sc toicaids 

Kanauj 

Ho then sent Abu Hakim ShaibAnl at the head of ten thousand 
horse towards Kanauj, to convey a letter from the Khalifa, and with 
instructions to mvite the Chief to embrace Muhammadanism, to send 
tnhute, and make his submission He himself went with the army 
to the boundary of Kashmir, which was called the five nvers,‘ where 
Chaoh, son of Sdaij, the father of Dahir, had planted the fir and the 
poplar trees, and had marked the boundary When he amved there 
ho renewed the mark of the boundary 

' [MS Bhas • [KarudmJ?] 

* [Sec p 144 ] 
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The army and Abii JEaUm arrive at jfdhdfar ^ 

At this tune the chief of Kanauj Tvas the son of Jahtal Edi. 
'When the army reached, as far as Udhifar, Ahu Hakim Shaih^m 
ordered Zaid, son of ’Amru Kallabf, to be brought before bim 
He said, "Zaid, you must go on a mission to Eaf Har Chandar, 
son of Jahtal, and dehver the mandate for his submission to 
IsMm, and say that from the ocean to the boundary of Kashmir 
all kinga and chiefs ha^e acknowledged the power and authoniy of 
the Muhammadans, and have made their submission to Amir 
’Imddu-d Din, general of the Arab army, and persecutor of the 
infidels That some have embraced IsMm, and others have agreed to 
send tribute to the treasury of the Ehahfa ” 

Amicer of Bdi Har Chandar of Kanavj 

Edi Har Chandar replied, “ This country for about one thousand 
SIX hundred years has been under our rule apd governance During 
our sovereignty no enemy has ever dared to encroach upon our 
boundary, nor has any one ventured to oppose us, or to lay hands 
upon our temtoiy What fear have I of you that you should 
revolve such propositions and absurdities m your mmd It is not 
proper to send an envoy to prison, otherwise, for this speech and for 
this impossible claim you would deserve such treatment Other 
enemies and princes may hsten to you, but not I ” Now go back to 
your master, and teU him that we must fight agamst each other m 
order that our strength and imght may be tned, and that either I may 
conquer or be conquered by you. When the supenonty of one side 
or the other in warfare and courage shall be seen, then peace or 
war shall be determmed on ” When the message and letter of Eih 
Har Chandar was dehvered to Muhammad Kfisirn, he took the advice 
of aU. the chiefs, nobles, commanders, and womors, and said, “ Up 
to this tune, by the favour of God, and the assistaDce of the heavens, 
the Edis of Hmd have been defeated and finstrated, and victory has 
declared m favour of Isldm To day we have come to encounter 
this cursed infidel who is puffed up with his army and elephants 

5 [Such 18 Sir H Elliot's own rcndcnng of wlmt ecema to bo an imperfect sentence 
in the onginaL] 
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With the power and assistance of God, it behoves you to exert youi- 
selves that we may subdue him, and be victonous and successful 
over bun” AH were ready to fight against Efif Har Ohan^ar,' 
and muted together, and urged Muhammad Kdsim to declare war, 

Ot del 8 f) oni the Capital to Muhammad Kasm 
The next day, when the img of the heavenly host showed his 
face to the world firom behmd the veil of mght, a dromedary nder 
with orders from the seat of government arrived Muhammad, son 
of ’All Ahii-l Hasan Hamaddnf says, that when Edf Dahir was 
lolled, his two virgm daughters were seized in his palace, and 
Muhammad K&im had sent them to Baghdad under the care of his 
negro slaves The Khalifa of the tune sent them mto his harem to be 
taken eare of for a few days till they were fit to he presented to him 
After some time, the remembrance of them recurred to the noble 
mind of the Khalffa, and he ordered them both to be brought before 
him at mght Walld ’Abdu-1 Malik told the interpreter to inquire 
from them which of them was the eldest, that he might retain her 
by him, and call the other sister at another tune The interpreter 
first asked their names The eldest said, “ My name is Sury^deo,” 
and the youngest rephed, “my name is Parmaldeo ” He called the 
eldest to him, and the youngest he sent back to be taken care of 
When ho had made the former sit down, and she uncovered her face, 
theKhalffa of the time looked at her, and was enamoured of her sur- 
passing beauty and charms Her powerful glances robbed his heart 
of patience- He laid his hand upon Suryddeo and drew her towards 
him But Suryddeo stood up, and said, “ Long hve the king I I am 
not worthy the kmg’s bed, because the just Commander ’Imadu-d-Din 
Muhammad Kdsim kept us three days near himself before he sent us 
to the royal residence Perhaps it is a custom among you , but 
such ignommy should not be suffered by kmgs ” The Khalffa was 
overwhelmed with love, and the reins of patience had fallen from' 
his hand. Through mdignation he could not stop to scrutmize the 
matter He asked for ink and paper, and commenced to wnte a 
letter with his own hand, commanding that at whatever place Mu- 
hammad Kdsim hod arrived, he should suffer himself to be sewed 
up in a hide and sent to the capital 

' [See Ayin Atbari II 219 Ab<i-1 Fozl gives the same name ] 
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Muhatnmad Kasim > cachrs Udliufar, and rcccita ihc oi dsr from 
ihc JDiahfa's capital 

WJicn j\rnLninmad Kdhim received tlic Ictfer nt Ifdhifar, he gave 
the order to his people and they sewed him up in a hide, put him in 
a chest, and sent lum back Jluhammad Kilsun thus delivered his 
soul to God Tlio officers a\ho were appointed to the difiVrent 
places remained at their stations, a\hilc he wus taken in tlie chest 
to the KhaUfa of the time Tlio pnaato thamberlam reported to 
Walid ’Alidu-l-Malik, son of jrarav^n, that Muhammad Kasim Sakifi 
had licen brought to the capital Tlic Khalffa asked avhether ho was 
alive or dead It was replied, “May tlio Klialifa's life, prospenfy, 
and honour be prolongcfl to eternity TThen the royal mandates 
aiero re'ceived in tlic city of l/dhipur,' Muhammad Kasim imme- 
diately, according to the orders, had himself sewed up in a raw hide, 
and after tvvo days dclncred his soul to God and went to the eternal 
world Tlio authontics whom be had placed at differeait stations 
mamtam the country m their possession, the Khutba contmues to 
bo read m the name of the Khalffa, and they use tlieir best endeavours 
to establish their supremacy ” 

TAc Khalifa opens the chest 

The Khalifa then opened the chest and called the girls into his 
presence Ho had a green bunch of ibyrtle m hrs hand, and pomt- 
mg with it towards the lace of the corpse, said, “ See, my daughters, 
how my commands which are sent to my agents are observed and 
obeyed bj aU "When these my orders reached Kanauj, ho sacrificed 
his precious life at my command,” 

The address of Janlif daughter of Talar, to Khalifa ’Ahdu-l 
Malil, son of Maricdn 

Then the vurtuons Jnnkf put off the veil from her face, placed 
her head on the ground, and said, “ May the king hve long, may his 
prospenty and glory increase for many years , and may he be 

1 [This IS the reading of MS A m this passage, the other MS Btm lecps to it* 
reading “Crdhtbar" Mir M’astim rays “Udhiimr” and the Tnhfatn-l En&ni 
■writes it TTith point* “ Udoipnr ” There u a place of this name in the desert north 
of BDcanir ] 

* This IS a different name trom that irluch she gave herself when first asked 
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ndomed with perfect wisdom. It is proper that a kmg should 
test with the touchstone of reason and weigh in his mind whatever 
he hears from fnend or foe, and when it is found to be true and m- 
duhitable, then orders compatible with justice should be given By 
so domg he aviU not fall under the wrath of God, nor he contemned 
by the tongue of man Your orders have been obeyed, but your 
gracious mind is wantmg m reason and judgment Muhammad 
Kdsun respected our honour, and behaved bke a bi other or son to 
us, and he never touched us, your slaves, "with a bcentious hand 
But he had killed the kmg of Hmd and Smd, he had destroyed the 
domimon of oui forefathers, and he had degraded us from the digmty 
of royalty to a state of slavery, therefore, to retahate and to revenge 
these mjunes, we uttered a falsehood before tho Khalffa, and our 
object has been fulfilled Through this fabrication and deceit have 
we taken our revenge Had the Khalifa not passed such peremptory 
orders,^ had he not lost his reason through the violence of his 
passion, and had he considered it proper to investigate the mattei , 
he would not have subjected himself to this repentance and reproach , 
and had Muhammad K&un, assisted by his wisdom, come to within 
one day’s journey from this place, and then have put himself mto 
a hide, he would have been liberated after inqmry, and not have 
died.” The Khalffa was very sorry at this explanation, and from 
excess of regret he bit the back of his hand 

Janki again addi esses the Khaltfa 
Jankf ogam opened her lips and looked at the Khalffa She per- 
ceived that his anger was much excited, and she said, “ The king has 
committed a veiy grievous mistake, for he ought not, on account of 
two slave girls, to have destroyed a person who had taken captive 
a hundred thousand modest women like us, who had brought down 
seventy chiefs who ruled over Hmd and Smd from their thrones to 
their cof&ns , and who instead of temples had erected mosques, 
flTi fl mmarets If hluhammad Kdsim had been gmliy of 
any httle neglect or impropriety, he ought not to have been destroyed 
on the mere word of a designing person ” The Khalifa ordered both 
the Bisters to be enclosed between walls From that tune to this 
day the flags of Islam have been more and more exalted every 
day, and are still advanomg 
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IV. 

T^RrKHU-S SIND. 

DT 

MlH MUHAMMAD M’ASX/M, OF BHAKKAR 


This is the most copious history of Smd which we possess, 
inasmuch, as besides containing an account of the Arabian con- 
quest, it bnngs the annals of this country down to the time of 
its incorporation into the Moghul empire in the time of Akbar 
The work, which is sometimes called Tdrikh-i M’asumi, is 
divided into four chapters 

The first chapter contains an account of the events which led 
to the conquest of Sind by the Arabs, and closes with the death 
of R&J& D&hir, though it professes to carry the history down to 
the Kdialila Hdrun 

The second chapter, after omittmg all notice of the two 
centunes which elapsed between Hdrun and Mahmud of Ghazni, 
gives an account of Smd under the Emperors of Dehli, and of 
the Sumra and Samma dynasties, after the invasion of Tlrndr 
The author mentions at the close of the chapter that he was m- 
duced to give an account of the Sumras and Saramas in detail, 
because it was to be found nowhere else But his own is much 
confused from his mattention to dates 

The third chapter is devoted to the history of the Arghuma 
dynasty, including an account of Siwi, Kandahdr, &c , of sqme 
celebrated holy men, judges, and Saiyids, and of the kings of 
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Mnli /in It nl'-o rontiiii'* an account, in more than usual dolail, 
of tlio rnijii ror llmnaMinV ojicntions in Sind and the desert, 
after his fii^Iit fn'in A’"ra 

The f.iiirth chajiter contains a tedious relation of the mode in 
uhich Sind fill nmh r the powir of AKhar upon the capitulation 
of Mirr/i Jiiiii llc^ of Thatl i, in a d 1 V)2 e ha^c aSo oc- 
casinii tl notices of the inlerfeMice of the I'lnniris m the aflairs 
of Dialta \s the author was conteinpomrv with thiso\cnt, 
he ciilcrr into \<r\ minute partuiilars, which are, howeaer, for 
the most part nmnlcresttiic Amonoel liis own personal cx- 
pcnmccs he di'cnhrs an iiiliniew In liad with the Emperor 
\lhar, who h( stowi d on him (line Milages m J/igir, in the 
flisinrt of Ulial har 

Miihamtind M'asum, who "axe himself the jioctieal title of 
^/iini, was Imni at Uliakkar, in Sind, and was the son of Safiiaf 
llii'-ami an inhahitanl of Kiriiii'ni [lie was a man of coiisidcr- 
ahh attainim nt-, and he rose lo mine distinction in the service 
of Mhar and Tahitigir Ilis Kiiowhdee i>f liistorv was highlv 
csltcimd in his own dav IK was iho a poet of Foinc repute, 
and an cxcdlcnt cali':raphist ’j IIis his(orv of Sind was written 
III All 1000, for the instruction ind imj>ro\cmciit of his son, 
iiamcsl "Nlir Ihirurg, in onler that, “hv reading it he might learn 
whit good nun of old did that he might discnimnato between 
right and wrong, Iittwccn (hat which is neeftil and the reverse, 
and might harii to follow the paths of virtuous men ” 

The Old} work quoted hv him as an authontv is tho Chach- 
n/iina, which he abridges m his first chapter, rehting to tho 
Arab conquest of Siiid He ih credulous and delights ni recount- 
ing miracles of saints hut he gives no legendary loro like tho 
Tuhfitu-l Kir/iin Mi'r jrasum and liis work have boon noticed 
bj Ft V oral writers bv' Iladtiunl (under article “Eamr') b^ 
Haidar ll/in, tho Mn-/isim-l Umri, tho Tuhfatu-1 Klrum, 
IJugh-M/ml and Mirdt-i Uanlat ’Abbtlsi * 

' Jourwftl Ai 6oc Iltng Feb 1838, Sprengers Bibliog p 37 Do Tossy’s 
Fibl I 350 Xlorlc) t Catalogue p 72 ’ Sco also Bird’s GuzeraU 
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[Copies of tins history arc common ' There are two m the 
British Museum, one of ■which was transcribed from a copy made 
from tho autlior’s own autograph Thoro is another in the 
Library of tho Boyal Asiatic Society, which has been fully 
described by Morloy in his Catalogue, a fourth in the Library 
of the East India Ofllce, and there is a copy in Sir H. Elliot’s 
Library which nas written for him in 1852 This copy and that 
of tho II As Soc have been used for tlio following translations, 
and are referred to as MSS A and JD ] 

[At tho end of Sir H Elliot’s copy, there is a bnef history of 
Sind in “ three distinct chapters ” It is written m tho same 
hand and bears the same date as the rest of the MS Though 
occupying only nineteen pages, it gii es a summar)' of tho history 
of Sind, to the end of tho last century — ^from Edi Siharas, 
down to Ahmad Slidli Dur&ni Tho author's name is not 
given, but the contents aro generally in accordance with the 
history of M’asuni ] 

This w'ork has been translated by Capt Gr Malet, late British 
Bcsident at Khairpur, but so literally, as not to be fit for pub- 
hcation in its present shape [There is a copy of this trans- 
lation in Sir H Elhot’s library, which, on examination, is 

found to contain matter that is entirely absent from all 

the five MSS. above specified One long passage quoted 

hereafter, relates to the Sumra dynasty, the history of 

which IS involved in considerable obscurity The additional 
names it supplies, receive some support from the “Tohfatu-l 
Bhram,” but nothing corroborative has been found m the other 
Sindian histones There is some apparent similarity between the 
general style of the history and that of the additional matter 
Like Mir M’asum, the ■wnter always employs some figurative 
expression for the death of a prince, but this is a practice 
very common among historians, and the style may have been 

1 [Wason refers to tho -work in his-Catologne of the Machete CollMtion (11 
p 129), and Capt Mac Mnrdo in hia Paper on Sind (Journal E. A. S , Vol I 
p 223)] 
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designedly imitated, so that the rescmhlance affords no evidence of 
antlienticity The general concurrence of tlio MSS and the 
authority of the Bnlisli Museum MS is sufficient to stamp the 
passage as an mtcipolation — though them appears to be some 
authontv for its statements Morloy, in his Catalogue, notices an 
interpolation in the MS of the Royal Asiatic Society, winch comes 
in abruptly Mithiii a few lines of the end of the hisiorj'^ Ho says, 
“ After this, in the present MS there is an account of Duda, uho 
uas ruler of Thattha in the time of Ndsiru-d din Mahmud, Kincr of 
Delih, occup^nng siv pages In the East India House MS 
(No 43) this IS omitted , the histor}’^ ending immediately after 
tho capitulation of Jdiii Beg, and stating m four lines that he 
died in ah 1011 (a d 1C02), and uas succeeded in Ins goieni- 
ment by Ins eon Mirza ’As! Tho MS in tho Bntish Museum 
(A.ddit No 16,700), agrees with that of tho East India House 
lu this respect,” and nitli Sir H Elliot’s Duda is tho name 
of one of tho princes gnen m Mulct’s additional passage, but 
the matter of these pages differs from his ] 

Sir H Elliot's copy contains 290 folios of fourteen lines each, 
and of these about forty-five have been translated 


Book II 

AccoinH of the Samma di/imti/ 

It has been already related how Sultdn Mahmud came from 
Ghazni, and after captunug the fort of Multan, brought the country 
of Sind under his authority, and sent his officers to govern it. After 
the death of Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to his offispnng, and 
the government (of Smd) devolved upon ’Abdu-r Eashfd Sultan 
Mas’ud. This prince gave himself up to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and heeded not the duties of government, so the people on the 
distant borders began to reject his authority and throw off the yoke 
of obedience At that time the men of Sumra assembled m the- 
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vicinity of Tliarf ‘ and raiBcd a man. named Sumra’ to the throne He 
had passed a long tune as the head of the tnbe of Bumra, and he 
cleared the country of disaffection. This man formed a connection 
■with Sdd, a powerful Zamfnddr in those parts^ and married his 
daughter She bore him a son named Bhungar, who on the death 
of his father succeeded to 'the hereditary states, and died after an 
active reign 

His son named Dudd then inherited the throne, and reigned for 
some years He extended his au'thonty to Nasip'ur, but died m the 
flower of his age He left an infant son name Smghdr and a 
daughter named Tdrt, who for a time earned on the government 
and liept the people under her control When Singhdr came of age 
he hunself assumed the government, and loohed after the affairs of 
the revenue and the State, punishing all men who were disaffected 
and rehelhoua He directed his efforts against the oountiy of Ehchh 
and extended his sway as far as Mdnik Ban® Some years after this 
he died, leaving no son , hut his wife, named Hamun, corned on the 
government m the fort of Dahak, and she deputed her brothers to 
govern Muhammad Tor and Than A short tune after this the 
brethren of Dudd, who were hidden m that neighbourhood, -came 
forth and opposed the brethren of Hamiin One of them, named 
Pitthu,‘ a descendant of Diidd, was supported by a body of followers 
He overthrew all those who set up pretensions to the throne, and 
established hunself in the sovereignty After reigning some years, 
he died, when a man named Khaird earned on the business of the 
State, and made himself remarkable for his virtues He reigned 
for some years to the tune of his death 

\_Malet'8 MS Iranalatton proceeds as follows for seven pages, tnier- 
polattng mailer not to he found tn any of the five MSS examined, as 
previously staled tn page 214 J 

“ With the occurrenoe of the Amirs, Khafff succeeded him, and 

sat on the throne of the kmgdom Having made good arrange 

* [The ““ Little Desert” separating Sind frioin Kachh ] 

* [Malet’s translation odds “ son of Chandar,” but this is in neither of our MSS ] 
»[SomM3.B The other MS omita the name Malct calls it " Mnnik Noi " 

Manjiban?] 

* [“Pitth(in’'inMS A] 
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inoula for tbo country m lua bauds, bo witb heart at ease went and 
remained at Tbatta During bis govomnient the ryots and aU 
tbo other people of Sind wore rebovod from thieves and disturbers 
of tbo peace , all were happy and contented By chance it one 
day camo mto bis mmd that it u as not proper for bun to be 
alu ays merely sittmg on tbo throne, that it avas better to spend 
some tune in tlio sluldrgdlts, tbo jungles, and plains, a\biob bad 
become green from ram, and where tbo animals were grazmg 
happily After this, banng coUectod many men, be marched 
agamst tbo Bulucbis, tlio Sodbas, and the Jbarejas. On reacbmg 
their borders. Ban Mai Sodba, Riim Eat Jbareja, and Mibran 
Biilucb, being mtroduced by tbo Amtrs and other men of weight, 
camo and made great offcrmgs Kbafif, presenting them uatb 
liandBomo presonts in return, made them very happy He then 
gave tliom tboir dismissal 

“ Ho proposed returning to Tbatta the following morning, but 
at that time a Buluob camo complaining that tbo thieves of the 
tnbe of Samma bad pluudeied bis tribe, taking everything they 
possessed On beating this Kbafif was much astonished, and at 
tbo mstant moimtmg ivitb those who were mtb him be started 
and quickly camo against this tnbe He took all the property 
which bad been robbed from tbo Bulucbfs, and those men who 
bad disobeyed orders and aotod m this manner be pumsbed with 
seientj' Etis arrangements were such in all the counfety under 
bun, from Kaobb to Nasrpur, that in the whole of that space no 
one durmg bis reign disobeyed bis orders , if they did so, be 
gave thorn to the sword When be found that there were none 
to give trouble, be was at ease and came to Tbatta In bis time 
all tbo people, the soldiers, the Amirs, the ryots, eta, were very 
happy Ho bved a long while at Tbatta, till from this world be 
journeyed to the next world 

“After the death of Kbafif, the people, the men of weight 
under government, and those out of employ, agreemg that it was 
proper, raised Dudd, the son of Umar, and grandson of Pitthd, to 
tbo throne of the saltanat m lus placa When all the afiiairs of 
the State were firm m bis bonds, Smgbdr, a za mt uddr, came to 
pay bis yearly taxes. He became acquamted with Dudd This 
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had lasted some tune, when one day he spoke of Kachh in the 
following terms, m his presence, saying that ho had heard that 
the Sanuna tnhe had determined to come to Thatta to take it, 
and that he should he prepared for this On heanng this, Diidi, 
collecting forces out of nnmher, marched to Kachh, and he 
severely twisted the ears of those people Then a man of the 
Samma tnhe named LSkha came as amhassador, bnngmg presents, 
and a Kachht horse, making offermg of these, and asking pardon 
for their sms DddA, with great kindness, gave him presents 
in money, a horse, and a khil’at, allowing him then to depart 
From thence, with heart at rest, he came to Than, where he 
spent a long time All the people and ryots were so completely 
imder his hands, that without orders from him they did nothing 
When at Tharf, Ean Mai Sodha came, and makmg his saliJm, 
urged as a petition, that m the tune of Khafif the Jat Buluchis 
paid tnbute, but that now it seemed that they, through ignorance, 
had taken their heads from out of the noose of submission. He 
added, that having heard of this he made him (Dud^) acqnamted 
with it, and that it seemed advisable that a force should be put 
under him, which he would take agamst them, and thus, makmg 
them pay up their arrears of tribute jfrom the days of Khafff to 
the present time, he would bring it to him. The reason of lus 
speakmg m this way was, that formerly a feud existed between 
him (Ean Mai) and the Jharejas, when a fight bad taken place 
between the parties, m which great numbers of Ean Mai’s men 
had been killed and wounded, so he told as above to Dudi to 
enable bun to have his revenge upon them DiiiM being of a 
good heart, gave him enoouragement, keeping him near him. 
He also sent to call the men of Jhareja. "When his messengers 
got there, and told what Ean Mai had said, they c&me before 
them with their swords suspended from round their necks, 
making their soMm, and declaring that they and all their famdies 
were the slaves of Duda, and if he ordered them all to bo con- 
’ fined they would not ask tho reason why Then taking presents 
for Duda they came to him in one week The messengers who 
accompamed them having received good treatment at their hands, 
spoke m their favour Duda said to Ean Mai, ‘These men 
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having great oonfidonco, have sent only two of their tnbe, and 
these have come to make their solum , you told me another 
story ’ Diida for some time detamed Ean Mai on the plea of its 
beuig the rainy season , but in Ban Mol’s breast that thorn 
pnokcd him, so one day with great earnestness he insisted upon 
being allovod to depart, when Duda gave him leave, and he 
went to his tnbe. On getting there ho became rebelhous 
Seeing this, Bam Bai Jliaroja and Mdiran Buluch, quickly going 
to Dudn, told him of this ciroumstance It came into Ddda’s 
mind that probably these men were doing whnt Ban Mai had 
done , therefore ho dotorminod m the first place to send two 
men to Ban Mai, who, ascortauung all the facts, might come and 
toll him Ho despatched two men, at the time of whose arrival 
at the tnbe Bon Mnl was absent, ho havmg gone to the jungle, 
to coUcct troops His biothren did not pay the messengers any 
attention, spcalung improperly before them Ban Mai heanng 
of the arnvnl of these, came and sat down with them in a 
fnondly manner, but ho shortly after spoko m an unbecoming 
way lYhon Duda’s men said it was not nght to talk m that 
way, that ho hhd bettor cease coUechng men, and go to Dnda, 
when if ho had anything to complam of ho might do so to him 
But however much they advised, it had no effect iqion him , so 
DudA’s people rising, left him, and returning told aU the circum- 
stances to Hudd. Ho, hearing of this, collected many troops, and 
went against this people Eon Mol, having also got together a 
laige force, came out into the plam The two parties met and 
fought for SIX hours, at which time the men of both sides stood 
resolute Many had fallen m that tune of either party Being 
exhausted, and night coming on, all the men sat down where 
they stood, spendmg the time m planning operations for the 
morrow In the morning the two forces recommenced fighting 
when by chance an arrow struck Ean Mai m the throat, and his 
life went to hell Great fear then took possession of his troops, 
because an army without a sardar is like a man without a head , 
BO they turned their faces in the direction of flight, when Dudi’s 
men, pursuing them, slew great numbers, and plundered exten- 
sively The force being put to flight, Eai Sing and Jag Mai 
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camo as ambassadors, bnngmg presents to Diida, and they 
obtamed foi^voncss of their faults 

“ Diidi after tins went to Nasipur, tho Zaminddrs, chief men and 
Idzfs of -which place brought him presents, and Dud4, accepting 
these, remained there some time, dunng -which ponod Sdhiba, 
tho son of Ban Mai Sodba, brought two fine Knchhf horses as 
an offering and paid his respects to him Ho declared that his 
brethren had induced Ban Mai to turn his heart from and become 
roboUious against him (Dudu), so much so that these men were 
even now disobedient, and that if a force went jfrom the Sarkdr 
and punished them they would not do so agam, but would always 
bring presents Dudd upon this loft Nasrpur and by forced 
marches camo tlioro, but after doing so he discovered that the 
brethren of Ban Mai and others would not agree to have Sdhiba 
as their sarddr, so ho understood that it was on this account that 
ho had brought him there. Dudd then summoned all the tribe, 
tollmg them to agree to have Salnba as their chief -with all their 
hearts By this order tliey agreed to do so when Sahiba pre- 
sented Es 20,000 ns nazrdnd Dudd marchmg thence came to 
Thatta, remaining there Prom thence he travelled to that other 
world 

“ On tho death of Diidd his son Umar * -with the aid of the 
nobles and other men of courage sat on the throne When 
his father’s country camo mto his hands he took to drinking 
-wme, paymg no attention to the country On heanng this tho 
Sammas, the Sodhas, the Jats and Buluchis left off obeymg his 
orders, becoming rebelhons When Mulld Hdmid heard of this 
he told TJmnr of it, who collecting a large force went towards 
Kachh On his approach the Sammas havmg collected many 
men, went out into the plam to meet him There was fighting 
in which the men of Samma were the strongest. Seemg this, and 
that his affairs would be rumed, Mulld Hdmid called the aarddrs, 
to whom he gave presents, saying, “Thatta is far distant, money 
IS scarce, if you fight well and defeat the enemy, much property 
■will come mto our possession, which -will be enough to enable 
to return to Thatta ” Hearmg this the spmts of his force 
1 [^'Ihn nsine is al-sray* spelt with “ tn’’ m this extract.] 
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wore rnisod, and making an attack on tlic enemy they defeated 
them, when much plunder of every land came mto their hands 
After this the men of Samma hnnging Edjd Jaganndth Sodha 
(who had quitted his brethren m anger and had come to Kachh), 
ns their mediator, came to Umar, makmg their saldm and bnng- 
mg presents Umar returning from thence qmckly went against 
the Sodlins, Jots, and Buluclus , all of whom fearmg the con- 
sequences, made their saldiii Ho then with confidence m his 
heart went to TLnrf, n hero ho died 

“At tins time his son Dudd was small , therefore tho men of 
consequence jmt Chanar, tho son of Umar’s brother, m his 
place Clianar went out to make his arrangements m his 
coirntr}' Having done this and placed tho troublesome on the 
edge of tho sword, his heart bemg at case he sat down At that 
timo Dudd attamed puberty, so Chanar wished, by some strata- 
gem, to got lura into his hands and to confine him But hearing 
of this Hilda tumod his face towards Ghazni, and crossmg the 
nvor ho aamo to a place Dorydeha Nart Sang, close under Fath- 
pur, ■\\hcro he saw a man coming along with a bundle of sticks 
for hnlla snakes, on Ins head As this man drew near all his 
entrails became visible to Diidd. At this he was much astonished , 
so calhng tlie man to him, ho lilted tho bundle of pipes off his 
head, when notlung of tho kind was to be seen. So bemg 
greatly amazed ho put tho bundle on tho man’s head ogam, when 
ho behold as before Ho then know that there must be some 
device m those sticks, and he purchased them, giving the man 
some money for them Then sitting down at the river’s edge, 
ho put the sticks one by one mto the water All went down 
with tho stream , but one from amongst them went upwards 
agamst it So taking this one, he divided it at oU the knots , 
ho then put each knot mto tho water All of them went down 
tho stream, except one, m which the device was, and this one 
wont up agamst tho ounnnt So takmg this one he kept it, and 
wont to Ghazni At that time the kmg of that place, Sidtdn 
Maudud Shah, was lU from severe mckness, which was without 
cure So on his arrival tlieio, Duda gave out that he was a 
doctor Histonans wnte that Sultan Maudud’s sickness was 
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caiiBcd m tluB mriTiner Ono dny ho went to see a sliUrgih 
tmdoT Bomo hills, when hj' chance an animal stoxted from before 
Inm It was tlicn tho-custom that whoever an animal started m 
fiont of he alone pursued it. So in accordance with this custom, 
the Sultan rode after this animal alone for a long distance, but 
did not kill it. From this ctoition great thirst and hunger came 
upon him , bo Bcarching about bo found a stream of water near 
the foot of tho lulls Havmg no cup or hasm with him, hemg 
helpless, he put Ins mouth into tho water and drank, when m 
doing BO ho swalloMcd tivo small young snakes, which went 
down into and remained in his stomach In two years these had 
grown largo, and began causing him much pain All tho doctors ' 
of the country had phj'sicked him, hut none of them could make 
him w ell Tho Sultan was approaching to death, when at that 
time Dudd arrived, saying, ho was a doctor, and that he had come 
from Smd to cure the king with his physic The royal physi- 
cians hearing this, laughed, saying, ‘"What wisdom has this 
Smdian, that ho should say he was able to give mcdicme to the 
king ? ' Ono of the attendants told the king of the amval of 
this Smdian, and how the royal doctors laughed at him. The 
Sultdn hearing of this, called and received him with distmction, 
saymg, he had suffered from this sickness for a long time, that 
many doctors had given him medicme, hut all without effect hut 
now that he (the Smdian) had come, he was m hopes that he 
might get well by his physic. Then Dudd, stopping the Sultan, 
placed that stick on his head, when he saw that two snakes were 
m hiB stomach Then removing the stick, he told the Sultdn 
he understood what was the matter with him, and that it was a 
very had disease He added that if the Sultdn would give him a 
written document to the effect that if he died, while under his 
care no blame should attach to him, that he would give Imn 
medicme The Sultdn at once wrote such a document, and 
pnttmg his seal to it, gave it to Duda Then Dudd did not give 
the Sultdn anything to eat for two days On the third day, 
tying up his eyes, he placed the stick on his head, and having 
got two small fine iron hooks he tied a silken line to them, and 
wrapping them np m bread, he gave one to the Sultdn, who, 
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liaviiig BWftUo'wod it, bo (Dud/i) saw n snako take it "Wlion bo 
saw that it IS ns ss oil lu tbo uioutb of ouo of tlio snakes, bo pulled 
it lip and brought it out Tliou again bo did tbo samo, and in 
like luannor bo took tbo otbor from out of tbo royal stomneb 
In about an bour tbo Sultan felt luucb rolios cd, so imtjung bis 
eyes, Dud'i sbossed bun tbo tsso snakes, ubon being very bappy 
tbo Sidtan said, ‘Ask from mo ssbat }ou isisb’ Tlien Duda 
said, 'I am a obiof, but bj bis supeiior strongtb Cbanar bns 
taken assay m3 fatber’s coiiutiy, and on tbis account I bave 
como bore If tlio king is ill giso mo a force, I will take my 
revengo on bmi ’ On bearing tins tbo Siiltim gave orders to 
collect a foico, and ssben it ssas readj’ bo gaso it to bun "Wbeu 
tlus army approached Tbntta, being unable to meet it, Cbanar sat 
dossni m tlio fort, ssbicb being sui rounded on all sides by the 
rojnl troops, tboy took into tbcir bands tbo implements for 
breaking doss n forts, and fighting commenced For twelve days 
tbej fought togetbor in this manner, after •ssbicb tbo •ssmd of 
victory stnick tbo standards of tbo royal troops, and Cbanar and 
many of bis men ss ore gis en to tbo sss oitl Tboso who escaped 
tbo Bsvortl ran asvay and dispersed Bj' taking this fort much 
sscaltli and property fell mto tbo bands of tboso people 

“ 'When Duda, tbo son of Umar, sat on tbo throne of bis 
father, this force rotuniod to Ghazni Do rcignod many years 
■sntb strongtb and vnsdom Aftorwaids, by this order, ‘Eveiy 
life astII diink tbo sborbet of death,’ Duda drank the sherbet of 
mortalitj’’ at tbo bands of tbo cup-bcaror of Death Ho took the 
apparatus of bis lifo to tbo bving vorli” 

[Fad of the vitcrjaolated passages ] 

After him a person named Armil asconded the throne He rras a 
tyrant and an oppressor, and the people, disgusted ivitb bis violence, 
resolved to dotbrono and slay him Some men of the tnbe of 
Sanuua bad prowoiisly como from Kacbb and bad settled m Smd, 
whore they formed aUioncos vatb tbo people of the coimtry In 
this tnbe tboro 'll as a man named Unar distmguisbed foi Intelligence 
The chief men of tbo country brought him secretly into the city, and 
m tbo morning a paily of them entered mto the bouse of Armil, 
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slew liim, and placed his head over the gate of the city The 
assomblod people then placed Unar on the throne 

Jam Unat} son of Bahtmya 

Jdm TTnar with the assent of the nobles thus became King, and 
the great body of the people supported him Ho led an expedition 
against Siwistdn, then governed by Mahk, the representative of the 
Turk kings ’ Beaching the vicinity of Simstdn bo drew up his 
army m battle array , llalik Eatan also came out of the fort with 
his force, and the battle began. In the first contest Jam Unar was 
defeated, but his brotliors came up to his assistance, and he renewed 
the fight Malik Eatan, m galloping his horse, was thrown to the 
ground, and Jdm Unar out off his head The fort of Siwistdn then 
fell into Unar’s power Malik Piroz and ’All Shdh Turk were at 
this time in the vicmify of Bhokkar, and they wrote a letter to Jdm 
Unar to the following effect “This boldness is unbecommg, so 
now prepare to meet the royal army, and make a brave stand ” 
These words took effect upon bun, and he proceeded to Tharf ’ He 
then fell ill and died after reigning three years and six months 
Some writers relate that after Jam Unar returned from the conquest 
of Siwistdn, he was one mght engaged drinking wine m n convivial 
party, when nows was brought of a party of rebels having risen 
against him He instantly sent agamst them Gldhar, son of Tamdchi, 
who was hiB vakU Gdhor was drunk when he encountered them 
and was made prisoner The enemy held him captive, and Jdm 
Unar kept up his carouse without heeding the captivity of his officer 
This rankled m the breast of Gdhar, and when he escaped, by a 
well-contnved stratagem, firom the clutches of his captors, he 
turned away from Jdm Unar and went to the fort of Bhakkar 
There he had an interview with ’All Shdh Turk, who m concert 
with Malik Piroz, raised a force and slew Jam Unar ;in the fort of 
BahrdmpAr Mahk Piroz was left in command of the fort, and ’Alt 
Shdh returned home Three days afterwards Jdm Unar s followers 

* [Morley has a note upon the yaned spelhng of this name, hut Sir H EHiot s MS 
specifics how the name is pointed, making: it *' Unar,” which is the spelling most 
generally ncoeptecL] 
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mnnaged by craft nnd stiiltflgera to kill both Gdbnr son of TamScbl 
and Malik Piroz 

Jam Jiim son of Bdhnuja. 

After tbo death of Jam TJnar, Juna, of tbo tnbo of Samraa, received 
tbo title of Jam Ho conconod the design of subduing all Smd 
Showing great kindness and attention to Ins brethren and other 
relatives, ho appomted them to furtlier bis designs upon the country 
These men crossed (the nvor) at the viUago of Talahtf, and began 
to kill the iicoplo and lay waste the villages and towns of Bhakkar 
Two or three desperate fights ensued between the Sammas and the 
chiefs of Bhakkar, but as the Turks wore unable to withstand the 
Sammas they intlidrow from the fort of Bhakkar and retired to Uch 
"When Jam Juua heard of their retreat, ho proceeded to Bhakkar, 
nnd for some years reigned supreme over Sind But at length 
Sultan ’Alau-d din appomted his brother, Ulugh Khin to the distnct 
of Multdn Ulugh Khan then sent Taj KMun nnd TatAr Khdn to 
oppose Jam Juna in Sind, but before their arrival the Jdm died of 
quiiiscy Ho had reigned thirteen years The forces of ’Alau-d dm 
took possession of the Bhakkar and then directed their efforts against 
Siwistdn 

Jam Tamaclil (and Jam JDiatiic-d din) 

This prince nscouded his horaditaiy throne with the assent of the 
nobles The army of ’Alnu-d dm after some fighting, took him 
prisoner, nnd earned him with his family pnsoners to Dehli There 
ho had oluldron.' But the Saimna tnbe brought them to Thari, and 
keopmg them pnsoners took the busmess of government mto their 
own hands, and exerted themselves in carrying on the affairs of the 
State Aftoi the lapse of some tune and the death of Jdm Tamachl, 
his son Malik Khairn-d d(n, who, in mfanoy, had gone to Dehh witli 
hi8 father, returned to Smd and assumed the government. Shortly 
aftonrords, Sulttin Muhammad Shah proceeded to Guzerat by way 
of Smd, and summoned Jam Khami-d dtn to his presence But 

' [There appears to bo some confusion hero MS A enys, lar’l jti 1 jj\ j 

JuAA i? omits tbo irord ord, but agrees in other respects Motet’s translation says, 
“irhero ho roraamed m confinement ” Tho copyists haie perhaps confounded the 
, ivords farzandaii, ohildren, and cinddn prison ] 
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tli6 Jain iaJ cndwed tli6 hardsiups of prison, and resolutely refused 
to comply Sultmi Mulmnunad SMh, son of Tughlit SMli, died m 
tihe neighbottrliood of B h a kbar After lus death, Sult^ Firoz Shfli 
succeeded under the will of the late king, and hy hereditary nght.^ 
He departed from Sm, a dependency of Siwistfo, for his capital, Dehli , 
and J Sm K hair u-d din, after following him some stages from that place, 
turned back The Sultln kept this fact m mind. After the depar- 
ture of the Sultan, Khatru-d din exerted himself m administering 
justice and m improving the condition of the people The foUowmg 
stoiy IB told of one of the remarkable incidents in the Me of this 
benevolent pnnce One day he went out for exercise with a party 
of attendants and servants, and by chance discovered a quantity of 
human bones m a hole He drew rem^ and lookmg- at those decay- 
ing rehos, asked his followers if they knew what the bones told him 
On their hanging theur heads and keeping sdence, he said, " These 
are the remains of mjured men, and they ciy for justice ” He im- 
mediately directed his attention to an investigation of the facts So 
he called to his presence an old man to whom the land belonged, 
and questioned him about the bones The old man said, “Seven 
years ago, a caravan which had come from Guzerdt, was plundered 
and the travellers killed by such and such a tribe, who still hold 
a good deal of the spoil” As soon as he heard this the Jam directed 
the property to be gathered together , and when this was done he 
sent it to the ruler of Guzerdt requesting that it might be distnbuted 
among the hens of the slam He then mflicted pumshment on the 
murderers Some years after this he died. 

Jam Bdhamya 

Jam Bdbamya succeeded after the death of his father, and as- 
cended the throne with the assent of the nobles and chiefs. At this 
time Sultdn Firoz Shdh havmg set his mind at rest about Hmdustdn 
and Guzerdt, turned his attention to the conquest of Sind Jdm 
Bdbaniya drew up his forces to resist him, but when the Sultdn had 
been in the country three months, mundabon, adverse winds, and 
swarms of mosquitos, compelled him, at the beginnmg of the rams, 
to retire to Pattan in Guzerdk After the rams ho returned to 

» menhon of this in MS. Jt nor in Malot’s tmnBlalion ] 
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Smd with a numerous army A battle ensued, m which JAm 
Bahamya was taken prisoner, and the whole country of Smd became 
subject to SultAn !Ptroz The Jfim was earned off m the retmue of 
the Sultdn, and after remaining for some time m attendance, he 
became the object of the royal favour, a royal robe was given to him 
and he was remsfated m the government of Smd There he reigned 
m peace for fifteen years and then departed this hfe^ 

Jdm Tamacht 

Succeeded to the throne on the death of his brother,' and earned on 
the government. He was fond of ease and enjoyment, and passed 
his days m mdulgence and pleasure After reignmg thirteen years 
be died of the plague 

Jam Saldhu-d din 

After the death of Jdm Tamdohf, Saldhu-d din carried on the busi- 
ness of government. His first act was a recteScation of the frontier, 
which had been encroached upon by refractory subjects He ao- 
cordmgly sent a force to punish them, and aftei mfliotmg salutary 
chastisement, he marched agamst Kaohh Some obstmate fighting 
ensued, but m every encoimter he was victonous, and he letumed 
home m tnumph with the spoils, to look after the afeirs of his 
army and people He died after reigning eleven years and some 
months , 

Jdm Jfrzdmu-d din 

Nizdmu-d din succeeded Ins father Saldhu-d dm^ with the con- 
currence of the nobles He released his uncles® Malik Sikandar, 
Karan, Bahdu-d din, and Amar, who were m confinement for reasons 
of State policy, and sent each one to his district He then left the 
affairs of the kingdom m the hands of the ofiScaals, and gave himself 
up night and day to pleasure and enjoyment This neglect of his 
duty mduced Lis uncles to raise a force, and to enter the city with 
the mtention of 8ei2ang him. But he received information •of this 
design, and left the city at midnight with some troops, and 
went off towards Gnzerdt In the morumg, when the fact he- 

* [MS saye, he “succeeded on the death of his father, mth the cement of his 
brother ^ MS A. however, says, (jlS",!] 
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came knoAvu, the uncles started in pursuit , but at this juncture, the 
chief men of the city, seeing' the strife and commotion, brought forth 
Jdm ’Ali Sher from his concealment, and raised him to the throne 
Jdm Nizamu-d din died about this tame, and his uncles turned back 
Tvitli shamo and loss, and passed into the desert 

Jdm 'Ali 8hcr. 

J dm ’All Sher mounted the throne "with the consent of the great 
men and nobles, and opened wide the gates of justice and kmdness 
He was wise and braTe, and he immediately devoted himself to the 
duties of government The country of Smd was brought into a due 
state of order, all the people passed their days m security and ease 
under his rule After a tune he devoted himself more to pleasure, 
and he used to roam about m moonlight nights Sikandor, Karan, 
and Fath Khdn, sons of Tamaehf, who wore hvmg m sorry plight m 
the desert, became acquainted with Jam ’All Sher’s mode of recrea- 
tion. So they set forth, and travelling by night and hiding 
themselves by day, they reached the outskirts of the city Here 
they won over a party of the people of the city On the night of 
Friday, the 13th day of the month, ’All Sher, accordmg to his 
custom, wont out -with a party of companions and followers, and 
embarked m a boat for an excursion on the nvor At midnight hg 
was about to return mto his house, when a party of men with drawn 
swords made an attack on him The people who wore with him 
strove without avail to divert them from their purpose, and the J^m 
was instantly deqiatched The murderers then entered the palace, 
when a noise and outcry arose, and the fact became known The 
people assembled, but they perceived that matters were beyond their 
control, and accordingly they submitted, Jdm ’All Sher had reigned 
seven years 

Jdm Kaian 

After the murder of Jdm ’All Slier, the brethren assented to ilio 
elevation of Jdm Karan Ho was displeased Tvith the nobles and 
groat men of the city, and m his aversion to them ho sought to 
take them pnsonors, and then to slay some and confine tho rest 
On tho very day that ho ascended tho throne, or tho day after, ho 
hold a pubho court, and summoned aU men great and small io 
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nttend Ho nddrossod tboni m conciliatory toms Dinner was 
sen'od, and after its conolnsion lie arose to retire to bis chamber 
when n party of men, who bad been employed for tbo purpose, met 
him nt tbe door of bis room and cut bun in pieces Path Kbdn, son 
of Sikandar, bad been tbe prune mover in this murder, and so, witb 
tlio assent of tbo soldiers and people, be ascended tbe throne 

tTdm Fath JDiaiu 

Jdm Fatb Kbdn, on bis accession to tbo tbrone, confirmed all tbe 
lulos and orders of government, and was very attentive and watch- 
ful 01 or nU afiairs of State. At that time Mtrzd Pfr Muhammad, 
grandson of Sabib-kirdn Amfr Timur Gurgan, bad been sent to 
Mulbln and bad taken that town and tbe town of LTcb also He 
stayed there for awhile and many of bis horses died Tbe Mlrzd’s 
soldiers were thus dismoimted and in distress. When Timfir beard 
of tbis, bo sent 3000 horses from the royal stables for tbe service of 
tbo Mirzil Being thus reinforced, be made an attack upon tbe 
people of Bbattl and Aban,* who bad rebelled, and gave them and 
tboir famibos to tbe winds of destruction He then sent a person 
to Bbakkar and summoned all tbe chief men to bis presence The 
oflScers of tbe king of Debb being unable to withstand bun, fled by 
way of Jesalmtr One of tbe inhabitants of Bbakkar, Soiyid Abu-1 
L’uts by name, a man of piety and punty, hastened to meet the 
Mfrzd, and offering bis devotions to tbe Chief of tbe prophets, be 
besought Ins intercession m bis midmgbt prayers It is said that 
one mgbt tbe Chief of tbe prophets appeared to MIrzd Pir Muham- 
mad m a dream and spoke to bun of Saiyid Abu-1 L’ats, saying, 
“ This is my son, show him honour and respect, and abstam from 
molestmg him ” The Mirzd awoke, and remained for eleven days 
m oirpectation of seemg tbe fnend of bis dream Tbe Saiyid then 
arrived while tbe MIrza was seated m bis court with tbe nobles 
around him When bis eye feU upon tbe Saiyid be recognized him, 
and arose to give him a proper reception-. He embraced him and 
seated bun by bis side with great honour and reverence. Tbe nobles 
then made enquiry about tbe Saiyid, and tbe Mtrza related to them 
bis dream On that day be gave tbe Saiyid a horse and some pre- 

I [“ Aman" in J ] 
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Bonts, and allowed liim to depart Ho also conferred upon him the 
pargana of Alor m In’dm After Timur had captured Dehh, Mlrzd 
Pli Muhammad departed thither In tho days of the succeeding 
hings of Dehli, Multan came under tho authority of tho Langahs 
and tJio whole of Sind remamod subject to its own kmgs Jam 
Hath Khdn was celebrated for his courage and generosity He 
reigned for fifteen years and some months up to the- time of his 
death 

Jam Tughhl, son of Sthandar 

When Jdm Fath Khdn was on the bed of sickness, and saw his 
end approachmg, three days before his decease he placed his brother 
Tughllk ShtUi upon tho tlirone, delivering over to him the reins of 
government, and pving to bun the title of Jdm Tughlik. Soon 
afterwords Tughlik appointed his brothers governors of Siwistdn and 
the fort of Bhnkknr Ho spent most of his time m hunting and 
exercise When tho Biduchfs raised disturbances in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhakkar, he led an army there and inflicted punishment on 
their chiefs He reigned twenty-eight years 

Jam Sdandar 

J4m Sikandar succeeded his father, but he was young in years , 
nnd the rulers of Siwistdn and Bhakkar, attending only to their own 
mterests, refused obedience to him, and quarrelled with each other 
JAm Sikandar left Thatta and proceeded towards Bhakkar , but 
when he reached Hasrpur, a person named Mubarak, who had been 
chamberlam m the tune of Jam Tughlik, suddenly came mto Thatta, 
and calhng bunself Jdm Mubdrnk, seized upon the throne But the ^ 
people did not support hun, and his authority lasted only three 
days , for the nobles drove him out of the city, and sent for Sikandar 
When the news reached Sikandar he made terms with his opponents, 
and returned to Thatta After a year and a-h a lf he died. 

Jam Itdi Dan ^ 

On the sixth of Jumdda-l awwal, m the year 858 ah, (May 
1464: ad), Jdm Ed£ Dan came forth. Dnrmg the reign of the 
Jdm Tughlik he had lived in Kachh, and had formed oonnec- 

* [The name appears to he ivntten. optionally as or A) Jolj, koth MSS ] 
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tious Tvitli tho people of that country He bad mamtamed a 
considcmblo body of tned men, to vboni be paid great atten- 
tion, and to ivboui bo used to give fine boraos and other suitable 
presents Tbeso men looked upon him as a wise and supenor 
man, and devoted tbemsehos to bun mtb great ameonty Wben 
bo beard of tbo death of Sikandar, bo proceeded intb bis entire 
force to Tbattn, and there asseniblmg the poojilo, bo addressed 
them to tbo eflect, that bo bad not come to take tbo kingdom, but 
that bo v anted to sccuro the property of the MusulniAns, and to 
accomplish tboir rvisbes Ho did not consider himself rvortby of 
tbo tin one, but they should raise some fitting person to that dignity, 
v bon bo lYOiild bo tbo first to give bun support As they could 
find no one among them ivbo bad abdity for the high ofBco, they 
unanimously cliosc bun and rmsed bun to the tbrono In the course 
of ono year and a-balf be brought tbo whole of Sind under bis rule 
from tbo sea to tbo vdlago of Kajarlki and Kandbarak,* wbicb are 
on tbo boundaries of Matbfla and Ubdn ar Wben be bad reigned 
eight years and a half the idea of sovereignty entered the bead of 
Jam Sanjar, one of bis attendants He induced other of the attend- 
dants and foUowors to join bun in bis plot , and one day when Jam 
Eai Dan uas dnnking wino in private, poison was put mto the 
bottle wbiob a son ant banded to bun Throe days after dnnlnng 
thereof be died " 

' [So in MS MS ui gives tho first nnmo ns "S&jar,” and omits the second 
Malct’s translntion reads “ Knjur Mullco and Khoondeo ”] 

" our MSS ^ntsh f/itit, but MaXeCi tramtatiou adds the foXXouimg — “ It is 

also imttcn by some that a man, a fahtr, ono of judgment, irho ivns considered in 
tboso days os a saint at Thnfta, was in the habit of constantly coming to the J&m, 
who nlwnp treated lum with great respect, seating him on his own sent, and what- 
ever this fal Ir said the Jtim agreed to it. Ono day, at an assembly, tho toa:!rs and 
nobles said to tbo Jtim, Ask that /allr to whom yon ^vo so much honour whnt God 
IS hkc, and whnt is His description f 'When tho Jhm heard ibis, ho placed it in bis 
heart Foiur days afterwards, wben tbo dartcesh came to the assombl), the Jhm did 
not pay him tbo usual attention Tho/al/r understood that there was something in 
this f Tho Jhin then asked him, 'Wbat is God bko, and whnt desonption does He 
bear ? Tbo fahlr replied, ‘ Tho desonption of God is this, that threo days honco He 
will dcstrov you by means of a horse, siitoon hos from this, and Ho will place Jftm 
Sanjar on your seat ’ Tho third day after this tho Jhm went to hunt, not beanng in 
mind whnt tho /allr had smd. By chance he galloped his horse, when ho fell, and 
his foot remaining in tbo stump, at tho distance of siitccn kos from Thatta, his life 
was given to God "] 
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Jam Sanjar 

Jftm Sanjar was a handsomo young man, and many persons being 
fascinated by bis beauty, served bim rvithout stipend It is related 
that before bo came to the throne bo was on friendly terms "with an 
excellent dariocsh. One night Sanjar went to visit the danvesh, 
and after the usual greeting told him that he wished to become ruler 
of Thatta, even if it were for only eight days The danmh 
rephed, “ Thou sholt bo kmg for eight years ” When Jdm Eat Dan 
died, the nobles agreed m raising Jdm Sanjar to the throne, and 
m delivering over to him the roms of government Through the 
prayers of the danccsTi ho thus became king without any strife or 
opposition, and the people on every side submitted to his authority 
with willing obedience In his reign Sind rose to a greater pitch of 
prospenty and splendour than it had ever attamed before, and the 
soldiers and the people hved m great comfort and satisfaction Ho 
was a great patron of learned and pious men and of danceshes 
Every Enday he dispensed largo sums in chanty among the poor 
and needy, and settled pensions and stipends upon mentonous 
persons It is related that before his time the rulers of Smd used to 
pay their judicial officers badly When Sanjar became ruler, there 
was a Uzi in Bhakkar, who had been appomted to the office by a 
former king, upon an insufficient salary Fmding himself under- 
paid, he used to exact somethmg from the suitors in his courts 
When this reached the ears of Jam Sanjar he summoned the 'kazi to 
his presence, and told him that ho had heard of his taking money by 
force, both from plaintiffs and defendants He acknowledged it, 
and said he should like to get something from the witnesses also, 
but that they always went away before he had an opportunity 
The Jam could not help smilmg at this, so the ia'zl went on to say 
that he sat all day in his court while his children at home went 
without breakfast and supper The Jim made the Idzl some hand- 
some presents, and settled a smtable stipend upon hun He further 
directed that proper salaries should be appomted for all officers 
throughout the country, so that they might be able to mamtam 
themselves in comfort When he had reigned eight years he 
departed from this world of trouble 
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Jum Nizamu-d din, also called Jam Nanda 

Xi7jinui-(1 dm succcodod Jnm Pnnjnr on Ihe 2dlli I?nl)fu-1 nwwnl, 
in <ho SGG (Doconibor, IJGl ah) All men — tlio Icimod and 
llio good, llio Foldicrs and the pcn-sanlH — agreed m Ins deration, so 
Hint he msed firiiilj tlio stnndnnl of Fo^c^clgnt} It is recorded 
that at the outset of Ins career ho Mas a student, and spent much of 
his iimo in colleges and monnstenos Ho was modest and gentle, 
and had mnnj excellent and pleasing qualities IIis life ms puro 
and religious to a high degree It is impossible to enumemto all 
Ins Miiues In the carl}' jinrt of his reign, ho proceeded anth a 
force to Bhakhar and staid there for a j ear engaged in suppressing 
the liighma rohliors Ho stored the fort of Bhakkar with all kinds 
of pm\i‘:ions, and appointed ns goaemor one of his dependants, 
Hilshad h} name, a\ho had served him aaliilo at college Tho 
frontiers a\ ere so well secured (hat Iraa oilers could pass along tho 
roads m perfect safotj Haaing satisfied himself m respect of 
Bhakkar, at tho end of a year ho returned to Tliatta Tlicro ho 
reigned supremo for fort} -eight 3 ears, and dunng this period, learned 
men and pious men and falirs passed a happy time, and tho soldiery 
and tho peasantry a\ ere in cas} circunislaiiccs Jam Nin'imu d din 
rns cotomporar\ rath Sulthi Husain Langidi, tlio nder of Multan 
Tliey a\cro on tho most fncndl} teniis, and wero m tho constant 
liahit of sending presents to each other Jdni Nizilmu-d din used 
to visit his stnhlcs oa eiy a\ eck, and used to stroke tho heads of his 
horses, and sa} to tliom, "My dear and happy steeds, I hna'o no 
desire to ride }0U, for a\atliin my four boundaries all tho rulers nro 
3Iusiilmun8 — do }on also pray that I may not go out agnmst any 
ono vithout a lawful cause, and that no ono may como up agamst 
me, lest tho blood of lunocont Miisulmuns should ho spilled, and 
I should stand abashed in tho presonco of God ” In his days 
Musiilmiln disciphno was widely spread Largo congregations nsed 
to asscmhlo in tho mosques, for small and great used to resort thither 
to say their prayers, and wero not satisfied avith saymg them m 
pna ate If a person omitted to attend a scrvico, ho was very sorry 

for it aftcrw ards, and avould occupy himself two or throe days in 
prayer for forgiveness Towards tho end of tho reign of Jdm 
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Nizdmu-d dfn, tlio army of SUdli Bog camo from KandoMr and 
attacked the voUagos of Lakri, Chanduka and Smdfcha The Jdm 
sent a largo force to ropol this attack of the Moghals, and it advanced 
as far os Dara-karfb, commonly known by the name of Jalugar. A 
battle ensued m which the brother of Shilh Bog was slam, and 
his army defeated. The rcnmant fled towards Kandohdr, and no 
further attack was made upon Sind during the lifo of Nizdmu-d dm 
Tlio J am spent much of his time m discoursmg and argiung upon 
matters of science ivith the learned men of the day Manldni 
Jalfdu-d din Muhammad Dfwfini formed the project of leaving Shlrdz 
and gomg to Smd , so he sent Shamshu-d din and l\rir Mu’ln, two 
of hiB disciples, to Thatta, in order to got permission for taking up 
his residence there The Jam accordmgly allotted some smtable 
houses, and prowded the means for his mamtenance, he further 
supphed the messengers with money to pay the espences of the 
journey, but the Manldnd died before they returned Mir Shamshu-d 
din and Mtr Mu’m were so well satisfied with the attention they 
hod received, that they came back to Thatta and settled there 
Some time after this Jam Ni’zdmu-d din died, and after his death 
all the afihirs of Smd fell mto disorder. 

Jam Itroz 

Upon the death of Niz(hnu-d din, his son Jam Piroz was of tender 
age So 36x0. SaMhu-d din, one of the late Jdm’s relatives and the 
son of Jdm Sonjdr’s daughter, advanced pretensions to the crown , 
but Doiya Khdn and Sarang Khdn, the confidential slaves of 
Nizdmu-d dm who were high in digmty and power, refused to sup- 
port him, and with the consent of the nobles and head men of Thatta 
they placed Jam Flroz on the throne m succession to his father 
Saldhu-d dm finding that he could only succeed by fighting, lost 
heart, and went to Guzordt to lay his case before Sultdn Muzafiar 
The Sultdn had marned a daughter of Saldhu-d din’s uncle, and was 
consequently well mclmed towards him Jdm Fkoz gave way to 
the impulses of youth, and devoted himself to the pursuit of pleasure 
He spent most of his tune m the harem, hut went out from time to 
tune accompanied by slaves and jesters, who practised all sorts of 
tncks and buffoonery The people of the Samma tribe, and the 
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n's'jocintcfi of ilio Jam troitoil Oio pcoplo of Uio city •\rUli tioIouco, 
and Khan forbido them llioj irenfed Inm ■nitli Bcom 

Tlic Klim, tliorcforc, retired to Ins jag!r m llio Milage of Kdlidn 
In tlio'^o daja ArnKlidum ’Alidu-rArf/ Ablmn and Ins two eons, 
Mnnl'in i Apiln-d dfn and jrnuMna Jlulminmad, nil of tlicm learned 
men, came to that Milage of Kalian and apent some 3 ears tberc 
leaching and difltising Ji.non ledge Tlie cause of their coming from 
Hint was the rebellion of Shah Isnn’il in the 3 car 918 ah (1612 
\ n ) Tlio alioac-namcd iManl uni a\as a\oll read m all the Bcicnccs, 
and ho had c\collcnt boohs n|>on eaer} branch of Icanimg Ho 
cominled a conimentari on the Jlislikat (traditions) but did not 
coinidete if ,*^1110 portions are sfill c^tint in Iho librar} of Masud' 
and ]i wsagos are common^ n nt fen as maiginal notes in books Ho 
dnsl in this aillago of Kalian, and his tomb there is still a place of 
pilgninage Jam Fma/ continued to giac himself up to pleasure and 
di'-sipatioii, and the nobles being on the acigo of niin, a messenger 
wis sent to Jam Sallhii d dfn to inform him bon niattors stood , 
that 1 iroz nas goncnill 3 drunk, that Darya Kliiln, the great sup- 
porter of thegoaomment, had retired to Kdhdn, and that the moment 
■was opportune for Ins roluniing immediatel} Salaliu-d dfn showed 
the letter of the men of 'lliafta to Suit In JIitralTar, and he sent him 
oil mth an nnii 3 to Uiat place Making forced marches ho soon 
arn\cd there, and crossing the nacr cntcrcil the cit 3 Jum Firoz’s 
follon ers were disma} ed, and led liini out of the city on the other 
side Sdahu-d din Uicn ascended tho tlirone Ho fined and 
punished tho associates of Jnm Ffroz, and demanded their wealth 
Tho mother of Jum Firor" took him to Dai^d Khim, at Kahan, 
nherc he asked forgiacness for his errors, and tho Klian remember- 
ing onl 3 old obligations, began to collect forces, and when tho armies 
of Bhakkar and Simsfiln were assembled, they mot under tho 
banners of Jam Firor Tho Biduclifs and other tnbes also mustered 
Dai :3 ii Klun placed himself at tho head of these forces, and marched 
against Saluhu-d dfn Tins pnneo •mshed to go out himself to the 
sanguniar\' mcotmg, but his icaz(r Eajf deemed it advisahlo that the 

= [MS J3 and Afalet’a translation agree tint the Jtm iras taken bj hu mother 
MS J howciir, saj^ that ho took his mother to Daryh Eh6ii ] 
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Jdra aliotild stay in tho city whilo he led the ■war-elephants against 
the enemy, so the Jim stayed at homo and the wazir went to the 
fray "When the armies met, the fire of battle raged fnnonsly, and 
many wore slam on both sides, but at length the troops of Daiyfi 
Khiln were defeated and put to flight HijI wazfr then sat down 
to wife a despatch to SaHhu-d dfn informing him that "vicfoiy had 
favoured his colours, and that ho might deem himself secure Night 
came on and the icazir was nnablo to pursue the routed army, so it 
happened that his messenger fell into the hands of some of Daryfi 
Khiln’s men As soon as Darya Kbfin had read the letter he destroyed 
it, and substituted another m the name of Hfiji wazir, to this effect 
— " Tour army has been defeated, *and the enemy is overpowering , 
you must leave Thatta ■with your family, and make no delay, — ^wo 
■wiU meet again in the i illago of Chdchgdn ” As soon os this letter 
arrived, on the night of the 9th Eamzun, Salihu-d di'n departed 
■witliout breaking his fast, and crossed the nver Defeat had indeed 
reached him Ho had reigned eight months. When he met his 
wazir, the latter reproached him for running a^way, and asked him 
why ho bad come there The false despatch was then produced, 
upon -vshich the Hdji exclaimed that ho had not -written it. At 
length they discovered that it was the crafiy work of Daryd Eliin, 
and were sorely annoyed, — ^but when a matter is completed repentance 
is useless DaryS Khan pursued them some stages He then 
brought back Jdm Firoz and entered Thatta on the day of the ’Idu-l 
filr (at the close of the Ramzdn) and gomg to the ’idgdli they offered 
up their prayers After this, Jdm Firoz reigned securely for some 
years, until the end of the year 91G * a h (1511 A.n ), when Shdh 
Beg Arghun mvaded Smd. 

The battles which followed are described in their proper places 
I have never met ■with any ivntten account of the history of the 
Sumras and Sammas, so I have composed this s umma ry If any 
one IS better aeguamted ■with the subject, he should make additions 
to this 

1 l_So m both MSS , bnt Malet'e translation has “ 926” (1620 a.d ) which is 
correct ] 
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Book HL 

The Wondo s of Slid 

0 O O O 0 o o 

The fort of StTvI, which i 8 situated on a sumll hill, is buQt of 
round stones, of a land which is found wherever the earth is dug in 
that neighbourhood 

In Kor-siamln and Ohhatur, which ore distncts of Sfwi, cotton 
plants grow as large as trees, insomuch that men pick the cotton 
mounted On each cotton plant there are one or two hundred snakes, 
of a span long, so that men are obhged to brush them off with sticks 
and drive them away before they can pluck the boles If any one 
18 bitten by a snake, they immediately open the wound with a razor 
and suck out the poison, otherwise death would supervene 

The little nver which runs by Siwi rises apparently from a 
sulphureous source, and any one who dnnks the water of it falls 
sick Many men have died from that cause, but it does not affect 
the inhabitants who are accustomed to it. Notwithstanding that 
the garrison was changed every year by Sultan Mahmud, most of 
the soldiers died from its bad effects, and only a few escaped In 
the tune of Akbar, a flood came and purged tlio sources of the nver 
from the sulphur, smee which tune the sickness has been less 
This nver runs fifty los beyond Siwl, coUectmg at Sarwdh, where 
it IS used m irrigation, and the water which is not expended for that 
purpose flows mto the lake of Manchhur, which is near Sfmst&i 
On that lake also there are manv snakes', very long and thin, the 
bites of which few sumre. The men in that neighbourhood wear 
long drawers to protect themselves against their bites I myself 
when I was there looking at the men irngatmg their fields, saw 
several at eveiy step my horse took. As it was hot, I mshed r' 
dismount on the shore of the lake but for fear of the snakes, I ^ 
compelled to do so at a distance on the plain beyond. 

In the plain of Sfwf there were formerly many forts sr .1 
oultivation, hut aH is now waste, the hot wmd (siii)i\v= 

1 [« Mr " His perhaps more oppheaWe ' 
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thoro Between Siwf, Delira, and Kflsmur,' there is a tract of land 
called Bftrgdn, which broods horses not infonor to those of ’Irdfc 
The young colts are made to walk upon gravel for a year, by which 
their hoofs bocorao as hard as a stono, and there is no occasion to 
shoo them, for they can go unshod oven amongst the lulls 
At Clihatur thoro is a tnbo called Knharf, so called from tho tree 
named Kahar, on which one of their ancestors mounted, and when 
struck with a whip, it moved on like a horse 

Near Gonjdva, which is a distnct of Stwf, water sprmgs from a 
hill, and covers a largo extent of ground Fishes are found m it. 
Amongst the hills of Ganjava there is a lofty one from which hangs 
an iron cage, m which they say there is something placed, but it 
cannot bo got at If any one descends to it from above, by a rope, 
it moves away, and if they attempt to reach it from beneath, the 
summit rises to tho stars, and tho earth recedes 
The hills of Sitiir and tho nver Abkashtda run m a sort of serm- 
circle from Siwl to Ganjava * Between these places there is a waste, 
through which the road to Kandahar runs Its length from the 
mer to Stwt is a hundred Zos, and its breadth sixty In summer 
the hot wmd blows over this track for four months 

T//e Wonders of Kanda/idr, 

o o o e o 

At the hill called Sfbuda’ tho rock was scarped, and a lofty arched 
recess colled Peshtdk was cut by order of the Emperor Bdbar 
Eighty stone-masons were employed mne years in its completion 
It is mdeed a very pleasant place, overlooking the waters of the 
Arghand, gardens and cultivated fields In spring many people 
resort there, but it is difBcnlt to reach on account of its steep ascent 
Withm this recess are msenbed the names of Bdbar Bddshdh, and of 
his trusty adherents, Mlrzd Kdmrdn, Mifzd ’Askarf, and Mfrzd 
HmddL As his majesty Humdyun had never visited the spot, his 
TiRTTie was not included in that inscription. Of aU his donmuons 

1 [Thu name u bo 'wntten by Malet. One MS writes it “ Mostiir," the other u 
illegible ] 

* [The MSS differ here and the meaning u somewhat doabtfoLI 
3 [So m MS J The other MS has “ Sarmfir,*' and Malet “ Stpliza ”] 
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Kandalidr was tlie only place mentioned ' When I visited the spot 
it came mto my head that I would insonbe his name there, as well 
as that of his august son (Ahbar) with their thousands of tributary 
cities and kingdoms hke Kandahfir and Kabul I therefore sent for 
some stone-cutters and engravers from Bhakkar, and had the names 
of these kmgs engraved, with those of their dependent cities and pro- 
vmces, from Bengal to Bandar L^han, from KAbul and Ghazni to 
the Dokhm, without any omission It took nearly four years to com- 
plete this work, which mdeed excited great admiration Below 
the hills there is a cavern not far off It was from the other 
extremity of this, that Bdbd Hasan Abdal brought out the golden 
bnok The distance between these two ends is seven or eight kos 

On the same bill near Kandahar, mulhhsa is found, which is an 
antidote agamst snake bites and other poisons, and it is found no- 
where else m that country On that lull also there is a fire temple 
of a very ancient date It is budt of unbumt bncks, each two 
yards long and broad, and one qian thick The temple exists to 
this day, and has sustamed no mjury 

In Kandahar there used to be plague “ and sickness every year, 
till Shdh Tahmdsp directed Sultan Husam Mfrzi, governor of that 
province, to plant canes on the stream which flows near the town, 
and the water of which the people use for drinking Smce that, the 
sickness has abated, but even now m some seasons plague and disease 
break out with great mtensify , blood bemg passed from the belly, 
nostrils, ears, and mouth When I went there, m the reign of his 
late majesty, Akbar, to render assistance, it wus at its height, and 
m the year 1007 n. (1598 a.d ) nearly two hundred soldiers died of 
this disease 

With the Hazfira tabes near Kandahdr, it is not the practice to 
wear coloiued clothes such as white, red and black, o o o o 
nor IS theie any trade in clothes and shoes of this kmd. Among 
the samts buned near Kandahar may be mentioned o o o o 
Baba Hasan Abddl, a descendant of the Saiyids of Sabzawar After a 
pilgrimage to the holy cities, he accompanied Mirzd SMh Eukh, son 

' [A negatiTe seems to be required here If supplied, the sentence mil read, 
“ Kandnhfir was not even mentioned as forming part of his donmuons ”] 

3 [“ IFaid" , also used to designate Cholera.] 
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of Saliib-Ejrdn. (Timur) to Hmdustdn. On his return ho spont some 
years m Langar Kandahar, and died there His tomb is on on 
elevated spot surrounded by villages, and ovcrloolong the Arghnnddb, 
and to it, ns to a place of pilgnmago, men and women, httle and 
big, low and high-bom, resort on Fridays in great crowds, so that 
the city 18 Bomotimos empty It is certainly a charming retreat, 
and travellers say they have seen few spots to compare with it 

Book IV 

Account of the count) \j of Sind passing into the hands of the 
office) s of the Empc) or Ahhai aftei the death of Sultan Mahmud 
Khdn 

I have before related how Kfsd Khdn came to Bhakhar on the 
12th Jumdda-1 awwal 982 Hijrl (August 1674) bnngmg with him 
an impenol formdn, m which he was directed to divide Bhahkar 
equally between Mulub ’Ah Khdn and Mujdhid Khdn, and then to 
proceed to Tbatta and make Muhammad Bdkl Tarkhdn prisoner 
At that tune Mujdhid Khdn was in the country of Ganjdva, but 
when he heard of Kisu Khdn’s arrival at Bhakkar, he hastened to 
meet him there But before he arrived Kfsii Khdn sought to clear 
out the fort of Sakhar * Mujdhid Khdn’s men procrastinated, but 
KIbu Khdn disapproving of this, sent off a force to Sakhar Wakll 
Khdn who was the representative of Mujdhid Khdn, fought upon 
the wall which Mujdhid Khdn had built round Sakhar, and several 
persons on both sides were killed, and more were wounded. Three 
days after the %ht, Mujdhid Khdn arrived and took away his men ' 
to Loharl Sakhar then reverted entirely mto the power of KIsu 
Khdn, but towards Loharl the pargana of Bhakkar was m the pos- 
session of Muhib ’Ah Khdn and Mujdhid Khan * The men who 
had assembled (to support them) were broken-hearted. At this 
juncture, some of the Aighun people deserted them and came to 
Bhakkar, where KIsu Khdn had them put to death upon the malevo- 
lent suggestion of Shdh Bdbd, son of Jdn Bdba Tnrkhdn. KIsu 

1 [MS JB Blip “Bhakkar"] 

* [So according to MS .4 , a vrhole hue is omitted from S hy mistake of the 
copyist Malet sap “ Mohib '.Ah and MnjAlud Khto held Eon and Tiggar "J 
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Khan was a severe liarsh-tempered man, and one day Bai^f Tawaj( 
havmg been guilty of some fault, he had irons placed upon his feet 
in the presence of his court 

Two months afterwards, Mujdhid Khdn went up agamst Thatta, 
leavmg Muhib ’Alt Khdn m charge of their families He halted for 
a few days at the town of Kantpur in order to outfit his force Kisu 
Khdn, at the instigation of the men of Bhakhar, sent an army agamst 
Lohaxt On Friday, the 2nd of Eamzun 982 a h (December 1674), 
having divided his army mto two parts he crossed over the nver 
One division he directed by way of the gardens of the city towards 
Lohort, and the other he embarked in ghrdis and boats and sent 
them firing and fightmg towards the shrme of Khwdja Kbizr Muhib 
’All Khan’s men mounted and went towards the ’id-gah Kfsu 
Khdn’s followers arrived m their ghrabs and set fire to Mujahid 
Khdn’s boats, and when the flames rose high, the horsemen fell 
back and went towards their homes At this time Ktsu Khdn’s 
horsemen came up and threw rockets ' mto the city and set it on fire 
m several places Muhib ’All Khdn then mounted his horse and 
fled The men of Bhakkar now entered the city and pillaged until 
evenmg, capturmg the standard and kettle drum of Muhib ’All ETEim 
which they bore off with them to the fort. When the intelhgence 
reached Mujahid ’All Khan he returned by forced marches to Loharl, 
but he was greatly dispirited, and m consideration of the royal 
power he reframed from molestmg Klsu Khdn ’ The latter estab- 
hshed himself m the fort of Bhakkar and practiced great mjustice 
When the Emperor Akbar became acquamted with these facts he 
placed the country under the charge of Tarsun Khan, and m the 
begmnmg of Muharmm 983 a h (April 1575) Muhammad Tdhir 
Khun, son of Shdh Muhammad Saifu-1 Mulk, and Muhammad 
Kasim Khdn and Mlrza Muhammad Sultdn arrived at the town 
of Loharl, and sent to Kisu Khan a copy of the farmdn con- 
ferrmg the gdglr of Bhakkar (on Tarsun Khdn) Kisu Khdn was 
at first mclmed to resist and to set these men at defiance, but 
when the matter came to be talked over, he went to the chief of the 

1 \Iltillahde dttsh ] 

’ [The 5ISS differ Bliglitly here, and the text is not olcar, but the meaning appears 
to be as rendered.] 
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saiyids, tvbo sont somo pncBts and n party of men to the tlirco 
sarddt s to give them counsel The sardars detamed them all, and 
desired tlicm to ■\vnto ft true statement of alTau's and send it to 
tlio Emperor The pneata bogged to bo excused, but aaid they 
would write if both parties wore present The sarddrs replied that 
Kfsfi Kbdn’s agents were present, and that if the priests would 
write the truth in their presence, no further trouble would bo given 
them The priests then entered upon the busmess As soon as 
Kisii Klidn beard this bo was alarmed, for ho saw that matters were 
gomg ivTong, and that the forthcoming mcmonal would be rmnoiis 
to bun Ho therefore sent to say that ho would give up the fort, 
and that they need not write The Khdns sont word back that the 
memorial was written, and that they would keep it ready If he 
did not surrender the fort tlio letter should be sent to the Emperor 
— so Klsu Kbdn havmg no other remedy, conducted the Khfins into 
the fort 

An order bad been issued by the Emperor that Kisii Khan, m 
concert "with the brethren of Tarsun Muhammad Khfin, the saiyids, 
and the chief men, should make enquiry about the treasure, houses, 
and effects of Sulhln Mahmud Khdin, and send a detailed account 
thereof to the Court, In obedience to the Koyol orders, the people 
of Sultdn Mahmud’s harem were sent to the presence, and his chief 
wife, sister of Jalidn Khdn, was sent to Lahore At the same time, 
KhwAjd Sarai, Kai Smgh Darbari, and Banwfilt Das Navtsinda 
amved for the purpose of settling the affiurs of the treasure and 
of the people of the harem of Sultdn Mahmud Having afterwards 
looked into the matter of the treasure at Lohari, they proposed to 
return by way of Nagor in the beginning of Eajab of the year above- 
named 

"When Tarsun Muhammad Khlln received permission to ffepart 
from the Court, some of the nobles objected that it was impohtic to 
place the children of Saifu-l Mulk on the borders of the country, so 
he was appomted governor of Agra and a change was made m 
respect of Bhakkar, for Banwdlf Dds was sent there to take charge 
of the revenues and general affairs Afterwards, for better security, 
Mir Saiyid Mubammad was dignified with the office of Jlffr-i adl 
(Chief Justice), with a mansdb of 1000, and apjlomted governor of 
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Blmkknr On fho IKli of Bam/nii of the year nbove-mentionod, 
lio ntriTcd nt Bhnkknr, nnd tlio imnistors of robgion and tlio 
clnof men nitcd upon Inm <o show duo honour nnd respect He 
then gave 50,000 highas of land to the satyids, learned men and 
others m portions suited to tho position of each one The ministers 
of religion enjoyed n happj' time during his administration In 
tho early part of Ins rule ho sent a force against tho Jfankfnjas 
of tho district of Gagn wlio ivoro rohcUious, and had opposed his 
ofliccrs Ho acted oppressnely towards tho ryots m revenue 
matters, for lie lived hj"^ mensiiromont a payment of five mans per 
hqlia upon all lands alike, nnd tho revenue ofRccrs, whom ho ap- 
pointed, dealt liarhlily vath tlie cultivators Tho troops of tho 
dfij -I 'adl amved at a small foit hetueeu Qambnz nnd Bajrim Tho 
Jlanklnjas shomng no respect, shot arrovs nt them, and several 
of tho soldiers were killed There was a well in the fort into winch 
tho graceless VTctchcs throw tho bodies both ^ of Musuhnans and 
infidels, and filled it up mth earth The JlBr-i 'adl was enraged at 
this, nnd sent for reinforcements from Siw/, to take vengeance 
Alter a short opposition, tho Mnnkin]n8 left tlioir home nnd took 
to flight, Saiyid Ahu-1 Fnzl, tho Mir-t ’adPs son, who commanded 
tho troops, pursued them for some distance, nnd then returned to 
Bhakkar Some time after tins tho Mir-i 'adl fell ill, ho lost much 
blood and lus a\cakncss increased till ho died on tho 8th of Sh’abdn, 
984 A n (October 167G) 

After his death, tho Emperor appointed his son, Abu-1 Fnzl, to 
succeed him in tho govomraeiit of Bhakkar In the following j ear 
Abu-1 Fazl seized and confined tho head men of Giigri, and nfter- 
i\ nrds caused two or three of thorn to be trampled to death by 
elephants On tho 9th of Zt’-l hijja 986 a h (Feb 1578) I’timad 
Khan, an eunuch, and one of tho emperor’s trusty servants, came os 
governor to Bhakkar He was a man of passionate temper and did 
not deal kmdly v ith tho soldiers, peasants, or nobles Some of the 
mmistors of religion v ere troubled by his conduct, nnd resolved to 
carry their complaints to tho Emperor Tlie governor thereupon 
sent a person to them ivith excuses, but they would not be satisfied, 
and resolutely determmed to proceed When they reached tho 
royal presence they stated thoir grievances against that cruel man 
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Tlio Emperor replied that if lie had oppressed the people in the vraj 
roproBontod, ho would ho killed And it turned out exactly as the 
royal tongue predicted, after tins manner Ho was an habitual 
jester and scoffer, and would uttor vile and filthy expressions before 
good men , ho also dealt niggardly witli the troops , so on the 10th 
Bah(’u-1 aivwal 98G a n (May, 1678) a party of soldiers conspired 
and slew him m his hall of audience 

After the death of I’timad Khdn the Emperor granted the country 
of Bhakkar in jdgir to Fath Khan Bahadur, Baja Parmdnand and 
Edja Todar Mai * In the month of Eajah of the same year, the 
Khdn and the other two grantees came to Bhakkar and took posses- 
sion of their respective portions Two years afterwards Parmdnand 
prooeodod to the Court in obedience to orders The Ddrfjas after- 
wards quarrelled wth his brother Mddhu Das, and assembled m the 
town of Alor with hostde mtent. Two or three fights followed, and 
men wore slam on both sides At length some turbulent fellows 
jomed m the attack, so Fath Khan sent his own men to put them 
doivn The msurgonts were then beaten and dispersed. Fath 
Khan then went to Court, where ho was received with great favour 
His mansab was mcreased, and the jdgfr of Parmdnand was assigned 
to him Fath BEfin was a sunple-mmded man, fond of money, who 
paid hiB thanks with his tongue, but he dealt kmdly with the people 
and provided for their subsistence He had a vaUl named Shahab 
Khdn, a zaminddr of Samana, an mexpenenced man, who knew 
nothing of busmess At the insti^tion of one Farfd he attacked the 
people of Khfin Ndhar, and led a force against the fort of Km-kot, 
which was m the hands of Ibrdhim Ndhar A great battle followed, 
m which Fath Khan’s fine men were slam. Shahab Khdn also fell 
with all his brothers When mteUigence of this reached the 
Emperor, he instantly resumed Fath Khan’s jdgir and assigned it 
to Nawvr5.b Muhammad Sfidik Kh4n together with the duty of 
capturing Thatta He arrived at Bhakkar on Tuesday the 12£h 
Eabl’u-1 awwal 994 Am (Feb 1686) The priests and others went 
out to meet him, and he received them all with honour and respect 
For some tune he stayed m Bhakkar settmg its affairs m order, but 
m Zl-1 hijja of the same year, he marched agamst Siwist^n. Before 

1 [MS JB makes no mention of the last, and speaks of “ the two" grantees ] 
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going on tins expedition lie fought with tho men of irfrza Jam 
Beg, many of uhom were killed Tho breeze of victory thus 
began to blou on tho banners of Mubatninad Sudik He then pro- 
ceeded on his expedition Mcaimhilo Subhtln ’AH Ai^hiin, who 
was in command of tho cnem}’’, had constructed a fort on tho banks 
of tho nvor, and liad furnished it with munitions of war Ho hud 
also collected many ghrdhs and boats tlioro When Muhammad 
Sddik ad\ auced, tho Ai^hun came out m his gJirdbs and gave battle , 
but ho vas defeated and taken prisoner alive, and many of his men 
wore killed and vounded Twelve ghrdbs also fell into tho hands 
of tho \ ictors Greatly elated with these victonos he laid siege to 
Siwistan His operations occupied some time, but ho at lengtli sunk 
a largo mine which earned away tho gate in front of the fort In- 
structions had boon giNcii that no man vtis to enter tlio fort without 
orders, so v hen tho smoko and dust cleared off, tho besieged set to 
work, closing up tho breach, and mamtmnmg a fire from their cannons 
and guns (lop o lufang) Tho party on tho top of tho gateway u luoh 
had been bloum into tho air fell to tho ground uninjured Mtrza Jam 
Beg had now ad\ anced with a force as far as Mihran, which is six 
koslromSfuun In consoquenco of this, Muhammad Sadik raised 
tho sicgo and wont to oppose his progress When ho came opposite 
tho Lakki hills, tho ghrdbs of Mtrza Jam opened fire upon him 
Tlioy continued lighting for 8o^oral days, till an impenal fdrman 
arrived stating tliat MirzA Jdnt Beg bad sent suitable tribute to tlio 
Court, and had made humble and dutiful submission Muhammad 
Sddik therefore returned to Bbakkar, and after a short mterval he 
repaired to Court One year afterward his jdgir was taken from 
him In tho two Viartf harvests that passed while Muhammad 
Sddik hold Bhakkar, locusts attaokod tho crops and famme ensued 
Many men emigrated in vanous directions The Samfjas and 
Buluchis plundered both sides of tho nvor and left notlimg standmg 
At the end of Eabf’u-s sam, 996 a n (Feb 1688), the jdgir of 
Bhakkar was granted to Isma’il Khan, and his son Rahman Kuli Beg 
came to tho place This young nobleman was wise, and treated the 
people witli great kmdness and consideration, so that through his 
gentle management they betook themselves once more to cultivation, 
and by their efforts tho wasted land again became trmtful 
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When Ismn’fl KtiU Khtlii loft MulJ«n nnd wont to tlio Court, tlio 
jiigirwnH tnkon from lum nml grnnlcd to Sluroja SnlUm. In tlio 
beginning of jMuliamin 007 A n. (Xo^ 1588), lio enmo to Blmkknr 
IIo ivni addicted 1o "wino, and left (lio innnngcmont of Ins afiiurs in 
tlio blinds of Ins pnrclmscd slaves Kiglit and day bo 1108 engaged 
in not and dobauebory, and but seldom sat m public court, or 
alloiied any 0110 to bn\o acccas to bim Tlio pensions and allow- 
ances to tbc fakirs vorc stopped At one penod Sliaikb Sang! 
rcccned clinigc of tbo ro\cnuo and State business, and for a time bo 
visited tbo shops and took possession of tboir money and business * 
ITo sent bis son Mnbammad Ilusain Beg to subdue Stwi, but tbo 
AfgliaiiH assembled and fiercely opposed bini ILs advanced guard 
Mas composed of BiilncbfH’ wbo fled at tlio first attack Tlio mam 
body Mas then aasaiillcd Sfany Moro slam and many taken pn- 
soners Tlio rest m oro broken and put to flight, but tbo wcatbor 
was hot, and largo numbors died of thirst in tbo rairago Tlioso who 
escaped alivo Mcro a long tiino before tboj ^cco^o^cd The mtuIs 
occasioned by tbo \nolonco and UTannj of Sliiroj a at length ascended 
to boavon, from Mbonco tbo glad tidings of his removal camo to the 
poojilo of Bbakknr Tlioy escaped from his malignity and once 
more lived m poaco, for Muhammad Sudik Khan again received the 
jagir 

On tbo second of Eabrii-l awwal 998 a n (December, 1689) 
Mirza Mnbammad Znbid, son of Sluhammad Siidik, camo to Bhakkar 
He treated tho people Math kindness and poured tlio balm of justice 
upon hearts wounded by tyranny Ho was good-lookmg and good- 
natured, and bo associated with learned and excellent men He 
restoind tbo pensions and allowances m accordance with tho grants 
made by his father, and put a stop to oppression KhwAja Muham- 
mad Ma’sum was Muhammad Sfidik’s vatfl He was a man of 
excellent quahties, and competent m all busmess The people were 
ro-assured and went about their cultivation and building But a 
heavenly visitation fell upon the spring crop of that year , notwith- 
standing the care of tho government, evil days ensued, and it was 

1 [A doubtful poBsage The tiro MSS do not agree J 
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impossible to collect tho tAXOs A scnroitj’- of food again occurred 
About this timo His j\rajcst^ tlio Emperor bad to make a pubbo ex- 
ample ‘When tlio Eoyal Court nas remoTcd to Lahore, Mtrza Jdnf 
Leg, in imitulion of Mfrza Shall Husain, renounced his obedience, 
and iirctendcd to iiidopondenco Tlio Kh/iu-i Khannn ivas accord- 
ingl} sent to take Thatta and bring tho Buluchis under control He 
reached tho jilaco in tho month of Shaimail of the year aforesaid, 
bohreen tho autumnal and a omal ban ests, and proceeded to set all 
things in order At that time, I, the author of this history, pro- 
ceeded from Alimadabnd in Guzordt to tho Impenol Court By 
good fortune mj mother had sent some little cuiaosities, avhich I 
jircsented to his ]\Iajesty Tlioroiipon ho onqiurcd avith great con- 
descension hoav man}' 3 oars I had been absent from my mother I 
replied that it a\as taventj' years Ho avas graciously pleased to 
direct that I should go to a isit my mother, and aftei wards return to 
my duty He further ordered tho grant of a jciglr to me There- 
upon, Hiiliammad Sadik came to mj' aid, and said tliat as I avas 
going to Bhakkar, it aaould bo vorj' pleasant to haa’o my jdgir 
there His Majesty said that Bhakkar had been granted in gagir to 
tho NaaaTi'nb Khdn-i Khanun. Tho latter aras present at the time 
and said that if His Majesty pleased to make mo a grant in Bhakkar 
he avould assign it oa'or to mo, but if so ho hoped to receive an 
equivalent clsoavhoro Tho Royal command avas then given for a 
grant in Bhakkar, and tho ofSoials assigned to mo the paiganas of 
Durbola, G'lgrt and Chanduka After this avas arranged. His Majesty 
in his great kindness and consideration gave me a boat and one of 
his oavn fur coats, and as he dismissed mo he quoted the line — 

“ Sit not down, but travel, for it la very sweet " 

On tho 14th' Safar, 999 ah (Nov, 1590), I reached Bhakkar, 
avhore the Khdn-i Khllndn had arrived before me Tlie aveather avas 
hot and tho ria'or high, so he stayed some days there , but avhen the 
star Canopus appeared he dismissed me avith Bahadur Khdn, MuUa 
Mahmudf, and some others We avent to Sihavdn, and the Khan-i 
Khdndn foUoavod and overtook us there The people of Sihav4n 
.closed the gates of their fort. Tho E4inn-i Khanan then consulted 


1 [12tb in MS A ] 
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•mtli luB nobles as to -wbotbcr it -was better to march against Mtrza 
Jdnt Bog in Tbatta at once, or to stop and take Sihwan before pro- 
ceeding Tliey all agreed that as Sihivdn was in the direct road, 
and their men and boats must pass that "way, it was desirable to 
securo it before going further Having so dcteimmed, the nver 
was crossed, batteries (morcha) wore raised, and wo began to take 
measures for securing a passage over the nver ‘ But intelligence 
came that Nawwilb Jan( Bog hud left Tbatta with a powerful force 
and was advancing against us So the siege was raised and our 
forces turned to oppose him Jfint Bog then throw up a sort of fort 
on the bank of tho nver at the village of Lohart above Nasipur, 
and there strengthened his position "When tho Khdn-i Kbdnun 
came within about six kos from this fortified post Jant Beg sent 120 
armed glirdhs and many boats under tho command of Khusru Khdn 
and other oflScers, and also two armies, one on each bank of the 
nver, to make a simultaneous attack on the camp of the Kh£n-i 
Khdnan To moot them our forces advanced a little on the bank 
of the nver, where wo raised some sand-works covering five or six 
jaribs of ground Muhammad Muldm Khin Bakhshi, ’All Mordfin 
Khdn, Murid Khdn Sarmadi, and tho wnter of this history, with 
several other noblemen, were appomted to that humble fortification * 
Our mstmctions were, that when the gJirdbs came up they must 
necessardy pass m front of our fortified position, because just m 
front of it there was a large sand-bank firom which they must cross 
over to reach our camp,* In fact, when Muhammad Mukun was senl^ 
there he was told that his business was to prevent any danger to the 
camp on that side In the afternoon the ghrdbt came up, when 
they perceived that on one side tliere was water with a sandbank, 
and on the other side water with a fort, so they arrested their pro- 
gress, and guns from both sides announced the opening of the fight 
In the course of the night tho Khin-i Khfaiiln sent a party over to 
the opposite side The force which Jfini Beg had appomted for the 

1 [The text says wordixfy db commcmly 

means “ a ford,"] ^ , 

* 
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]uirpri':o n‘'‘^nuHo(l our pn<o, lm( i( Imtl Ixpn ^\clI fircurocl, nnd llicir 
odorth Avoro In ilio mnnunj^, llio qlirnh* cxino njt m front of 

flip I'nnji 'riu' pnih m our forfirmfum vi ro pointod too Ingli, bo 
tint flu* Inlln jn'-cod o\cr flu* ijhrtih^ nnd fill nniong onr fnoncls on 
flic tiflior Mile, liilluig M'Mml of flicin 'Hio inurrlcB of tlio guns 
flion il(']in"-‘' 0 (l BO f!i it flic Inlls jinB^pd flirongli flio ghruh<^ on 
onr Full* of flic ri\ir. uml flicn foucliing flio A\i\lcr rose ngnin nnil 
cniFlicil i iglif or nine l>o iIf (/i»7ifi) Killing n nninlior of men ' lint 
flio\ \\rr\' jin pin'll for this — for in ncli qlinth there ^^crc carpenferB 
■«ho rpiulvh rojuiroil the (lainiigi s 'J lie fight v jib enmed on nnil 
flu* firing ronfiinu <1 in fhiH for tlmf dm On one side imib tho 
fort nnd tmin of the Kh iii i Khiiiiun, on the other the Fnndhank, and 
the o^iniVu nniFf pass l„.t\\icn flum ng-iinet n stroiig cnrronf llio 
Inttlc coiifiniKd fill nfier mld-dl^,llnd the enenij Imd ninnj men 
killrd h\ the gniiF TIio\ then k-iw tlmf fhe\ could not pass the 
tort, mid that fhe\ ^\eix> losing mmij men, fo fhej a\cro compelled 
to nfnnf 'ilie Khun i Khun mV hoafs followed in pursuit nnd Uio 
nnna Inns-fd fhrm from the fIioic Klnism Khun noted jndi- 
nouhlj hi ( ping Ills own in the rear ho Rent others in pur- 

mif, nnd F 0 \(ral of fho enem^ f aecsels a\ith Rohliors nnd Finngf 
fighting men on hoird fell info hm liaiidp Tlio rojnl r?/irn?) hnd 
neeoinpanuHl flu qlirah of lihuKru Klmti nnd uiiforlniinftl^ some fire 
from the latter n iclied the niagn-iiio of the rojnl acsscl, nnd nil it 
containeil a\n.s hiirnt Some of tho crew cscajicd into other vessels 
which linpjiened to he no ir, lint n Inrge proportion a\ns killed Still 
n pjeat Mctoi^ wns won 

Kext das "0 manhed ngninst tho fort of .Tan( Beg in which ho 
had fortifiwl hiiiiFelf There were Rome littlo snnd-hills (chhia') 
nronnd, nnd the plnce hcemed diflicnlt to fnko Wien a\ o tried to 
inacRt tho place, the Khan i Khanan nnd his oflicors found tho work 
impmctic.ihlc One night wo mndo n general nssniilt upon tho place 
on eaerj Ride, hut it wns too fitrong nnd wo gained nothing It 
wnB then dotcniiinod hj tho Khan-i Khanan thnt ho would pro- 

' [Tlio MS'* ilitTcr, nnd tlio uliolo paswgc is not Tory inlcUigiblo ] 

’ [Tills IB tlic fame word, lariously wntten, aL r-, aLm^, and a 1^^ In a 
prcMous pni^agc it has been rendered '• sand-bank ’’ It is perhaps allied to the 
Ilindiisttini (UMd, " mud ’’] 
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ceed Tvitli a force to Sfhwdn and take possession of the connby of 
Thatta, — ^tliat another force should go to Badfn and Fath-bdgh, and 
that Shdh Bog Khdn should march to besiege Sliah-garh, a place that 
had been built by Shdh Kusim Arghun The Khdn-i Khdndn accord- 
logly proceeded to Thatta, another force "went against Badfn, Bath 
Khan and J nn, and Shdh Beg besieged Shdh-garh. Saiyid Bahdu-d 
dm, the author, and several other attendants of the Khan-i Khdndn, 
went to Siwun, where many of the defenders were kill ed When 
the gamson found that matters were gomg hard ivith them they 
wrote to Jdnf Beg that unless ho came to their aid, the place must 
be lost Upon learning this the Mfrzd marched with great 
nlncnty to Sfwdn When ho had reached a pomt about twenty 
kos from ns, wo received mtcUigenee of his advance We held a 
council, and determmed to fight him, so wo raised the siege and 
marched to oppose his advance When the Khdn-i Khdnan heard 
this he sent Muhammad Khdn Niydzf and some other of his officers 
with reinforcements for ns We were near the Lakki hills when they 
joined us, and our umtod force then amounted to 1200 horse J dm Beg 
was advancing through the hills with 10,000 horse, together with a 
numerous body of infantry and archers, and he had ghraha and 
cannon commg up the nver When he was six or seven kos distant, 
our leaders perceived that if we remained where we were, we might 
be attacked on every side. Jdnf Beg might attack us from the hills, 
the ghrdhs from the nver, and the men of Sfhwdn from the rear, so 
that we should be m a critical position We therefore resolved to 
march on and meet him, and our forces were accordmgly set m 
motion. Janf Beg received mteUigence of our movement through 
his spies, hut could not credit it, for he asked what our numbers 
could he, and what must he our presumption to venture on such a 
step But the dust of our march then became visible to him, and 
he mstantly proceeded to set his army m array It was noon when 
the contending forces met When our van-guard became engaged, 
some of the men took flight and fled. The enemy pursued, and 
commg up with our mam body the battle became generah Three 
or four fierce charges were made, but at length the enemy were 
defeated- Jfinf Beg stood his ground and fought desperately, but 
seemg that all was over, he also fled The enemy lost many men m 
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killed nnd pnsonora Janl Beg retreated to Unorpur,* twenty kos 
from tlio battle-field, wbero bo raised n small fort and strengthened 
his position "Wo hesioged the place, nnd after some days the 
Khdn-i Khnnun ar^^ ed in person The hattenos wore pushed for- 
ward, and fighting wont on every da}^ m which many on both sides 
w ore killed Digging approaches to the fort, we reached the edge 
of tlie ditch, and raised there a mound of earth Jnn{ Beg was then 
reduced to despair, and offered terms His proposal was to give 
01 or to us thirty ghrahs nnd the fort of Sihwan Ho himself would 
return to Thatta but w oidd moot us ngnm aftortvords The Khfin-i 
Khanan consulted with his ofiScers, nnd they all agreed that Jam 
Bog was reduced to extremities, nnd that no terms should be made 
with him — it was a mere question of a day or two — and if he were 
allowed to return to Thatta ho would probably change his mind 
The Khdn-i KliAnnn observed that if we assaulted the fort, many 
men on both sides would be slam, and that the wiyes and families 
of the garnson would fall into our hands nnd might be treated with 
ludigmty, for those reasons ho would accept the terms, and would 
further obtam a mansah of 6000 from the Emperor for Jant Beg 
No doubt his decision was sound The representatives of Janf Beg 
then came mto our hues, the terms were settled, the ghrdbs were 
given up, a person was sent to Sihwan to secure the surrender of 
the fort, nnd Jun( Beg himself sot out for Thatta. The Khdn-i 
Khandn stayed m the village of Sann dunng the mundatioris, but m 
the winter he deiiarted for Thatta "When wo approached Fath-bfigh 
Janf Bog came forward to meet us, nnd there was an mterview and 
friendly mtercourse between the two chiefs Leavmg Janf Beg at 
this place the Khan-i Khdndn proceeded to Thatta, and there he 
distributed among his officers and soldiers all the effects (basdi) he 
had with him He next went to Lahorf-bandar, where he gazed 
upon the sea (ddryde skor) When he departed from this place he 
left Daulat Khdn and Khwdja Mukim m charge A royal mandate 
had arrived direotmg him to bnng Jam Beg to Court, — conse- 
quence of this ho started off, taking Jdnf Beg with him, and hastened 
by forced marches to the Imperial presence Every kmdness and 
consideration was bestowed upon Jdm Beg through the friendly 
■ [“ Amarpnr ’ in MS 5] 
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statomonta of tho Khin-i Khdndn The country of Thatta was 
graoiously restored to liim, and lio was received into tho royal sor- 
vico with a mariBah of 6000 Still further favour was shown him, 
and Khusrii Khdn was named to ho his son-in-law 

"When His Majesty sot out for tho Deklim,* intent upon the con- 
quest of Ahmadnagar and tho fort of Kdsim, on tho 26th Rajah 
Mfrzd Jdni Beg died of hram fovor, and upon tho solicitation of 
Nawwdh AUdnf, tlio country of Thatta was granted to Mfrzd Ghdzf 
Bog, son of tho docoased Mfrzd 

■ [It IB at this point in MS B tliat tbero comes in abmptly tho passage relating 
to Dtida, upon which some remarks hare been raado in page 216.] 
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TA'RrKH-I TAHIRf 


This work is named after the author, Mir Tfihir Muhammad 
Nasjdni, son of Saiyid Hasan, of Thatta The author, his 
father, and grandfather, were intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of the Arghuns and Tarkhans, and wore dependants of 
the members of the former family Tdhir Muhammad, indeed, 
dedicates his work to, and mites it at the instigation of, ShSh 
Muhammad Bfeg ’Adil Khan, son of Shdh B4g 'Add Khdn 
Arghun, governor of Kandahfir The TuJifatu-l kirdm (p 74), 
styles Shdh B6g a Tarkhan, not an Arghun, and states that it 
was to him that the Tdrilh-t Tdlnrl was dedicated 

The author, independent of what he says in his rambling pre- 
face of twenty pages, which is replete with the most fulsome adula- 
tion, gives us several incidental notices of himself and family in 
the course of his work ' We learn that in 1015 H (1606 An), 
when Kandahdr was beleaguered by the Persians, he went to 
Thatta to complete his education, and that he was then twenty- 
five years old He placed himself under Mauldna Ishak, a 
celebrated teacher, who was well instiucted in Sufyism by an 
attentive perusal of Shaikh Sa’di, Jdmi, Khdkdui, and Anwari 
His maternal grandfather, ’Umar Shdh, and his son Ddud 
Sehta, Chief of the Pargana of Durbela, afforded such effective 
aid to Humdyun, in his flight from Shir Shdh, that the Emperor 
wrote a document expressive of his satisfaction, and of his deter- 
mination to reward their fidehty with a grant of their native 
distinct of Durbela, should he succeed in his enterprises and be 

1 See pages 63, 73, 86, 139, 167, 224, 228, of the MS 
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restored to liis throne ' At the instigation of Mahmud KJi^n, 
the governor of Bhakkar, they were both put to dcatli for this 
injudicious zeal , one being sown up in a hide and thrown into 
the nvor from tlio battlements of Bhakkar, the otlicr flayed 
alive, and Ins skin sent, stuffed with straw, to Mirzd Shdh Hasan 
Arghun The family fled to Ahmaddbdd in Guzordt The 
document above alluded to was unfortunately destroyed, when 
Mlrza J dni Beg ordered Thatta to bo fired on tlie approach of 
the impenal army The author, nevertheless, ‘hoped to meet 
with his reward, should it over bo his good fortune to be pre- 
sented to the reigning Emperor Jahdngir In one part of his 
work he calls 'Umar Shdh by the title of Jam, from which we 
may presume that he was a Samma Hdud, ’tJmar’s son, is also 
styled Sehta, and, from a passage in the Extracts, it will be seen 
that J dm Sehta, one of the descendants of the Samma refugees, 
IS spoken of as one of the Chiefs of Each 
Tahir Muhaihmad informs us that, notwithstanding all the 
enqumes he made, he was not able to procure any work which 
dealt wth the periods of history uhicli he had undertaken to 
wnte There might, perhaps, have been some wntten m the 
Hindi character, but on that point he was ignorant This is 
disingenuous, for his early history must be derived from some 
wntten source, though he does not choose to declare what it was 
He quotes a poem by Mir Ma’sum Bhakkarl, and is, perhaps, 
indebted to his prose also, but to no great extent, for in descnb- 
mg the same events, our author is fuller, and his credulity induces 
him to indulge in strange anecdotes, which the other rejects 
His later history, m which he is very copious, is denved not 
only from his father, who was himself an actor in some of the 
scenes which he describes, but from other eye-witnesses, as well 
as his owm observations His residence seems to have been 
chiefly at Durbela, but we hear of his being, not only at Eanda- 
hir and Thatta, as previously mentioned, but at Multdn and 
Lahore , so that, for' a Sindian, we may consider him what 
Froissart calls a “well-travelled knight ” 
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Till’ TnriJ} I TtiltH » oiiijili tnl iii JOoO h (1(12] a n ), in 
tlir forliodi ^ (’ir of (lie Ttidior’*! If*. lo i*, Ind tikI coiifuijcd, 

• t 

ntul oct n^nnnlh ntnl)i(ioti« ■\\ o iro (old (ln( i( i*. diMdtd into 
(< n rlnptrri (/(jf /,}'), but tlif\ iiro not nmiibcri’d hovond the fonrtli, 
Hid Olds ^oeoii nil ho tnoid allo^oilur 'J'lic first, coni-istin^ 
of ■■ixftoii |n"i IV dnotoil (o (he Si'imn (hmste Tho socoiid, 
of ten pn:;ev jo the ^iiiiim dMnv(\ The third, of 30 pnirc‘>, to 
tlie Vr^huiiv 'I'he fourth and nil the otiicrv, coiiipriving 172 
jengn, to the ISrldii'iiiv — vq tint it is c\id(nt tint to them ho 
ilin'ctv hiv ^lIl(f attention, hrinciii!:: their afinirv dne\n to tho 
late<;l jk^nod, whin Mir/n (•hn-'i Ih^ w.ns pnivoncd a( Kniulnlnr, 
III lOl'] It (1012 ei») mid the powi r of till’ Tnrhhniis was broiiolit 
to a rlo ( (Vi'ti av Jt'otrJar / — i title the_\ wire viifTertrl to retain 
afti r till in titin lo^v <,f nidepen<ianco muh r Mir / 1 Jam' Ihz M'c 
ha\c nothiiic on the vuhicet of the \rah doniiiiioii in Sind, niid 
tho ch ipt' rv upon the ,^nnirn« and J'aimna lorni no coiitiiiuone 
iiarratne of tin ir traiivactionv IImii (he lati r ehapters are aerj^ 
define nt in dat(v, tlimitth (lure is no hn ak in (ho hivtor\ of (he 
Vr;:hunf’ and 'I'arkhaiiv Mlierc datev are iiivertid the) arc not 
ilw correct 

IJtsidi' (he prevent Imtora, it would ajipoar from one of the 
ll\trac(v j,'i\cn Inlow, (hat (he author coiupovul another work 
upon Kline of tin I.(;:iiulv of Sind The naino of “ lS’av\ aiu*” is 
not a patroriMinc, luit, as we ire iiifoniied in (lie TxthfaiU'l 
hrum (p l‘>2), a mere poetical devignadon, asciimed ha* (he 
luthor 'I'lie same pa^vage gives ns al^o some information rc- 
spe ctini: Ins dc vci ndants 

'J'his work iv rare out of 'smd, wlicre it is pioturahlc without 
much difiienhv Tho Amir of Khairpnr and the Saivids ot 
Thatta h ive a copa I hive not met with it aii} where else in 
India, and I believe (hero is no copj in Europe Si/c, quarto 
(12 X 0 inches) con(aimng 2 .') I pages, c icli of 17 lines 

• Vrtivu'if, tlic foiairlful? or ^as/iyihil, vcliicli ri^ifics the drunhen, or, n vcchcr 
of nivcf * 
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Extoacts [/ t/y 

The Dcstt ttclion of Alor ^ 

From tho year of the Bjjri 700 (1300 ad), until 843 (1439 a.d ), 
that 18 to say, for a penod of 143 years, the Hmda tribe of Sumra were 
tho rulers of Sind, and that portion which is now flourishing was then 
a mere waste, owing to tho scarcity of water in tho Smd or Panjdb 
n\ er, which is knoivn by tho aliovo name below Bbalckar ‘ E o water 
flowed towards those regions, and water is the very foundation of 
all prosperity The capital of this people was the city of Muham- 
mad Tut, which is now depopulated and is mcluded in theparyana of 
Dirolc Not I alone but many otheis have beheld these rums with as- 
tonishment. Numbers of tho natives of that city, after its destruction, 
settled in tho jiargana of Sdkura, which was peopled in the time of 
the Jams of Samma, and there they founded a viUage to which they 
also gave the name of ilubammad Tur’ In this village resided 
many great men and zamlndars, disciples of the Shaikh of Shaikhs 
and defender of the world, Makhdum Shaikh Bahan-d d£n (Zaka- 
rlya) Mull4 Khalifa Smdi, so well known m Hind, who sprang from 
them and that village The cause of the rum of the above-named 
city, and of its dependencies, which had flourished between nme 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows — ^Below the town of 
Alor flowed the nver of the Punjab, which was mdefinitely called 
by the three names of Hiikra, Wfihmd, and D4han, and by others — 
for its name changes at every village by which it flows After 
fertilizing the land, the nver pours its waters mto the ocean. 
Dalu Edi governed the country between the two above-mentioned 
cities (Muhammad Tur and Alor) He was a tyrant and an adul- 
terer every night he possessed himself of a maiden From the 
merchants who brought their goods that way m boats from Hmd to 
the port of Dewal,* he levied a toU of half their property , traders 
thus suffered mcalculable mjury At length, a certam merchant' 


* \) 3 ^ ^ ^ -tk-ly] 

f “ Appesdh upon Muhaminad-T6r 

5 Captain JIcMurdo places Dalfi or DillU E6I early in the second century of tie 
Bijra. — Journ R. A ^,VolLp 28 

* The Tuhfatu I } tram (p 36), calls him Saifn-l-mnlut, and says he rras on to 
Tvay to Mecca, and that when he returned thence, he Ured and died somewhere about 
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reached the place with a vast amount of goods, and was much 
astonished at this tyrant’s proceedings "When the customs’ officers 
perceived the valuable nature of his merchandise, and found him to 
he a traveller from distant parts, they resolved to exceed their 
usual demands The merchant had also with him a handmaiden, 
young, and beautiful as the full-moon When the impious tyrant 
was informed of this, ho determined, accordmg to his odious habit, 
to get her mto his possession The traveller, who was a 
wise and God-feanng man, said to himself that it was impos- 
sible to escape from the tyrant with honour and without 
distress, and hence it would be better to make some bold effort , in 
which, by God’s help, he might succeed, and which would stand re- 
corded on the page of destmy until the day of judgment He prayed 
for and obtamed three day’s grace to forward the amount of duties 
along with his beautiful damsel During this time he collected a 
number of skilful and expert arhzans, men who excelled Farhad m 
piercmg mountains, and could dose a breach with a rampart like 
Alexander’s To these men he gave whatever they desired, and 
rewarded their labour with gold, jewels, and stuffs His intention 
was to erect a strong embankment above* the town ©f Alor, and turn 
the course of the waters towards Bhakkar Night after night these 
strong and able workmen laboured to dig a new channel and erect 
an embankment The nver was thus turned from its old course 
and flowed towards Sfwdn and the Lakkl Hills, with puch force that 
the merchant was, by God’s mercy, qmckly earned with his ships 
and goods far away beyond the oppressor’s reach. TPhen the people 
of the tyrant’s country awoke m the morning, instead of several 
fathoms of water, they found nothing but mud and muddy water 
An were amazed, and informed their mastei of the mode of the 
merchant’s escape, and of the nun that had come on the country 
He ordered them to turn the nver mto its old channel, but they aU 
replied that it could not be done now the water had flowed else- 

D6ra Gh&zt Kh&n and Sftpnr It is added, that his handmaiden Jamil or Badi’n-l- 
Jamhl, hore him two sons, Batta ond Chhatta, whose tombs, with that of the father, 
stand near Batta, which in olden tunes was a large city in Dald B6f s territory , of 
which the vestiges still remain. 

1 [The text says jlj, hut this is an ohnons blunder ] 
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Tvlioro. Tho HAjd’B rogrot and ropcntanco Tvoro all too lafo " When 
tho ovil IS done, oh fool I what a\ails yonr regret ? Stuff not cotton 
in yonr ears, hut ho alort — sleep not at tho hour of action ” In 
short tho scarcity of water soon caused tho grass and tho fields to 
wither, and death laid its grasp on men and cattle, hut tho tyrant 
paused not in his evil careor, until his crimes destroyed both hun- 
self and his people 


Bcstmction of Brahnandbad 

It 18 related hy old histonans that this Dalu fidi had a brother 
caUod Chhata * Amroni, ivhom it had pleased God to dispose, from 
his youth upwards, to virtuo Amrdnf often remonstrated with his 
brother against his evil ways, but without success , ho, therefore, 
left his counby and apphed himself to the study of the Kuran 
When, having learned tho holy book by heart, he returned to his 
home, his fnonds urged bun much to marry , but he was displeased 
with their wicked ways, and therefore refused. His relatives 
repudiated and dended him, exclaiming that ho had turned Turk, 
that IS to say, Musulmdn, and would next be going to Mecca to 
marry the daughter of some great man there Amruni’s star was m 
tho ascendant, and his heart mdmed to God, so their taunts took 
effect on him, and he resolved to proceed to the KoaTia "When he 
reached the place of his destination, he beheld a woman standmg 
with a loaf m her hand After he had looked at her several tunes 
the maiden perceived him and asked him what he sought m that 
town He replied that by her means, he hoped to be able to read 
the Kurdn She told him that the daughter of a certain venerable 
man was much better acquamted than herself with the holy book, 
and was m the habit of teaching many young girls, and that if he 
changed his dress and attended upon her with the girls, he might 
obtam the wish of his heart. Amrdnf answered that all would he 
accomplished through her kmdness He made her a small present, 
and jomed the scholars After a time he became agam perfect 
in the Kurdn, when, one day, a woman came to see tho teacher, who 

^ [The word is here and m a few other places written Jhaia, hnt as frequently 
Chhata, and this la nearer the Tuhfatu-1 BIrfein, which has “ Chhola " It is proba- 
bly the Hindi word, and sigmfies that he was the younger brother ] 
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^^ns nlpo fikillcd in nstrologj Tlio A^8Ito^ wiicl "Ilmroftyoung 
tlmiglifcr ^\llora I '\\ib1i to innrry to n cortnm person , pmy bco if tbo 
mnfcli V ill pro^ o n Imppj ono , for if not, I ill wod iny daughter 
clBovrhere ” Tlio fnlCB \rero consulted, n favourable ans'nor was 
relumed, and the Momnn departed Clihnta who, m woman’s dis- 
guise, had lioen taught by the fair sage, without her knowing lus 
BOX, now paid that, ns sho could ascertain other people’s destiny, 
he begged she w ould also consult the stars on her own account, and 
find out who should bo her husband “ Tins enquiry,” sho replied, 
“will ho ven, pleasing to ino, up to this moment I have never 
thought of wlint conccnis injsolf” Tlio fates were again consulted, 
and the answer which sho delivered was “n person called Ohhnta 
wall come from Sind, and I shall bo giv cii unto him ” Ararnnf 
asked if the person had ns yet left Sind, and proceeded towards 
Ifccca or not Slic niisworcd, flint ho had nmved in the city 
“5A9iore is 110“^” "In this house,” was the replj, "and you are 
ho ” Clihnta left off questioning and began to rend 

Tlie girl infonnod her mother of these events The relatives gnv'o 
their consent, mid the two w ero united Ainrnnt dvi elt there some 
time, nflcr which ho returned to his own couiitrj' to Patn-wnli 
where his brother ruled ' Between Chhnta and his wnfo Futiinn, in 
their devotion to God, nothing was oouconlod, and they looked upon 
each otiicr wnth fond afTcotion Ono day Chhntn’s brotlier sent him 
nwnj on some business, wnth tho intention of getting a look at his 
wnfo in hiR absence Tins vnrtiious woman w ns in her bath, and 
there tho wicked man saw her At tho same moment, Fiitima and 
Clihata, who was far away, beenmo cognizant of tins fact. Olihnta 
immediately relumed, and, abandoning his rolntivos, loft the country 
wnth lus wife, and proclaimed that whoever remained in tlie city 
w ould ignomimously perish Tho very night they loft, destruction 
hov ored over tho city, but was kept off by the watching of on old 
wndow, who was spinning Tlie second night they wore saved by 
the watching of Gunfgir,’but on tho third night, which was the 
time appointed for tho destruction of those wicked people, the whole 

• Or, more probably, " Babmanwti in tbo TiihfaUi I Ktrdm tho ploce is named 
Bh&mbnm, or Brabm&n&bfid Sco note, supra, p 189 

’ r - In tbo Ttihfatu~l Kirdtn 
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pincc uns BWftllowcd up by tho cartli, — mon, buildings and all, — 
Ibo only sign of thorn loft a inmarot, Clinch Btnndn Ihcro to thifl 
day Clilmta Amranl and Inn wfo Fnlimn readied in safety tho 
towv of Sunsti'm, \%hicb in now known as Si^nn llicro bo passed 
Ills days in prayer and i\orabip 'Wli^'n ho left this transitory 
duclhrig-plnco to fleck a wifllicd^for and ctonml homo licyond tho 
chamliors of dcalb, as during Iiib lifodiino, ho had performed 
niimclos, and his pray ers had been granted, eo avns it etill after his 
decease '\Vlioo%cr approached his shnno obtained tho winh of his 
heart IIh tomb is to lio found in tlio city of Smtln , many people 
flock to it on Friday fl, and place full belief in its powers 

T/ic Dijmuty of Sinnra. 

Bo it knoara to wnBo and intelligent men who can flolvo knotty 
points, that the history of this ignorant Hindu tnbo has been related 
by old chroniclers as follows — ‘‘E^ory man of them considered 
himself a chief and lender, but ’fJmnr Surara was their mior It is 
not known over how long a penod lus reign extended, but in all 
hiB years this chieftain, unworthy of his sacred name,' practiced 
unworthy acts Ho was in tho habit of laying Molcnt hands on tho 
females of his subjects Among other mamed women ho seized a 
beautiful woman named Sldruf, who belonged to tho tnbo of tlio 
il&ruis,* who resided near tho forts of ’Umar-kot. She had been 
betrothed to a person named Phog,* but was, by her parents, when 
her beauty had developed itself, united to another of her relatives 
Phog hud a complaint before ’Umar , — " I have given up all hope,” 
said ho, "of obtaining her, but she is well fitted for your own 
harem If you could but once see her, you would never wash to part 
from her again.” This speech of that dweller m tho desert induced 
tho chieftain to change lus dress, and to mount an active camel,* 
fleet as the wind, on which ho repaired to the woman’s residence 
He was captivated at first sight, and remained there some days At 

Alluding of couMC to the Khalif 'Hnnir 

* 'Wandcrcni of the desert, 

» [The text has "Nahahek,” hut Sir H EUiot has euhshtuted "Phog" 

in tho translation His authonty for this change is not oifcd.] 

* [The text ho* hut immcdiafoly afterwards the animal is called^^^xi^, 
so that a camel, not a horse, must he intended by tho word.] 
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length, finding an opportunity, he placed the woman on hiB own 
camel, and returned to the seat of his government But all' praise 
to the virtue and chastity of Mdrui, for though gold and jewels, 
robes and apparel were ofiered her, and though she was made to 
taste of seventy and anger, nothing could induce her to hsten to his 
proposals “In what creed,” said she, “is it considered lawful 
that we should, for the sake of a little hnef authonty and worldly 
nches, which avail us not when all is over, put aside the duty 
owmg to a husband, and thus at last, heap infamy on our heads. 
The tenderness of her language took effect on the abductor , for a 
year he detained her and beheld her fidelity He then sent for her 
husband and returned her to him, with as much gold and jewels as 
he could give, and told him of his wife’s chastity Doubt, however, 
remained in the husband’s mind , he kept aloof from her, and con- 
stantly addressed reproaches to her ’Umar was one day informed 
of this conduct, of the doubts which the husband retained of Mfam’s 
chastity, and the disgrace which was thus reflected on himself An 
army was ordered to attack and plunder the tnbe, but they fled on 
receipt of the news When the fact became known, he (’Umar) said 
“ Why do^s the husband of this chaste woman seek to distress her, 
and in suspicion of a wrong which has not been committed, why 
does he injure both her and his ruler, causing a personal and general 
scandal — ^msbgatmg all this disturbance ” That paragon of fidehty, 
comforted the women of her family, and, strong m her own virtue, 
went to ’Umar and spoke as follows “Ton are the lord of this 
country If before this you had not conceived such designs, you 
would not have entailed such disgrace on yourself and on me , but, 
you have kept a man’s wife confined for a twelvemonth m your 
own house, and after exposmg her to suspicion, have sent her away 
What wonder is there then that people, who know not right from 
wrong, should entertam doubts, and what wonder if her husband kill 
her through jealousy The redress were worse than the fault itself, 
should you punish the oppressed family Consider your own errors, 
be just, and say at whose door hes the blame ” This was said with 
so much earnestness that it took effect. ’Umar, ashamed of his mis- 
deeds, recalled his army, and caused the husband to be brought to 
his presence, when he sought by an oath, accordi n g to the Hi ndu 
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ouHtoin, lo remove nil doubt from liis mind. Jliit ilmt pnitom of 
ovcollonoo niiticijintcd bun, mid urged Hint slio wns tlio proper 
person to take tlie ontli, for thus tbo foul slam ivoiild bo ivnsbcd 
away from bcrsolf nnd from litr ^vbolo fnmilj So it i\ns settled 
tlint a dro slioiild bo kindled mid nn iron bcated tborcin As soon 
ns tbo fire biimod and tlnines like lightning issued from tbo iron, tbo 
womnn raised it, nnd came out pure from the tnnl, and in tbo ojes 
of tbo Hindus nil stnin on her honour wns rcmo\ cd Tlio tliougbt 
now entered 'Umar’s mind Hint it was not easy to clear bimself of tbo 
guilt of tbo nliduotion {Jod is just, injuslico pleasctb lam not, nnd 
novor bns bo, nor ill bo o^ or, disgmco nny but tbo guilty Tins 
cruel obstinate husband, tliougbt be, bns abased mo in tbo eyes of 
tbo world, 18 it not better that I should pass through tbo liciy 
ordeal nnd tmtli bo brought to tbo light of day I Ho did ns resohed 
Gloiy to God who mnkctb truth to tnumpb I Not a hair of bis 
bond or a tlircad of bis garments -nns singed, nnd ho issued scatlilcss 
from tbo raging flames — Mbicb consiuno alike fnend nnd foo 'Umar 
and tbo rolatii os of tbo virtuous info, ivbom idle talkers bad calum- 
mated and reviled, -woro now raised m public opmion , tbo doubts, 
winch day and night bad tormented tbo busbnnd, Tmnsbed, and bis 
unkind treatment consed ' 

Account of this event as related m the presence of the Emperor 

AXhar 

Wlion the powerful Nawnb Mirza Khan-i Kbimfln had made him- 
self master of Tntta, bo summoned to bis presence the great men of 
the coimtry, and amongst others selected the most noble of them, 
Mirza Jant Bog Tnrkbdn, 'Anz of the Tarkbnntn, to bo presented at 
the court of bis majesty, and he proceeded thither with a party of 
Smdi fnends At an interview the conversation happened to turn 
upon Mdrut, which mduced tbo Emperor to enquire of Jdni Beg the 
particidars of this stoiy The latter replied that be bad with him 
a poet named Muklm, conversant with both Persian and Smdi, 
who was well acquamted with the whole stoiy, and whom be would 
send for if permitted to do so Mirzd Jdni Beg him self was per- 

* This popular legend u given in n different form by Lt. Barton, from the metrical 
version current in the country —Stnih, pp 107-113 
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feotly informed of all the oiroumstances, but he wished to bring the 
poet to the notice of his majesty The bard was mtroduoed, but he 
knew so little of the case, that, contraiy to the fact, he said the 
heroine had a child by that tyrant, misnamed ’Umax ' His Highness 
was much displeased at this misrepresentation, and the bard with- 
drew crestfallen Janf Beg then related the story correctly, and some 
of the auditors repeated verses in the Smdf language in praise of the 
M&uf The late Mfr Saiyid Ma’sum Bhakkarl, of blessed memory, has 
recorded m verse the story of Sassat and Pannu and called his work 
“ Husn 0 Ndz,” (beauty and coquetry) , Mir Abu-1 K&im, (son of 
Shdh Abii-l Kdsim, son of Sh4h Kasim Arghun) has likewise versi- 
fied the story of Chanesar and Lfli and called it “Ohanesar,”’ 
I also have written (these legends) in prose and named my work 
“Ndz 0 Niydz” (coquetry and supplication) May men of gemus 
view it favourably P 

Stato) y of Oanga and ’ Umar Simra 

I write for the information of men of enhghtened minds, — fnends 
to hterature, and dehghting in the sweets of learning A maiden 
named Gang4 of the tnbe of Tamim, had been betrothed to ’Umar 
The latter happened to see her at a time when the spring of youth 
had not filled the cup of her beauty, and the unopened bud of her 
cheeks was as yet without fragrance She did not please him, and 
his heart was averse to her, so he relinquished all thought of making 
her hiB wife, and gave permission that she should be united to any 
one they chose ’Umar Teunfm, a relative of the girl’s, and a com- 
panion of ’Umar Sumra, without whom the latter never drank (or 
eat), became her husband- After a few years, this unopened bud; 
fanned by the zephyr of youth, became a very stem of blooming 
roses She imported such fragrance to the breeze, that fasomation 
penetrated the core of every heart 

' In allusion to the Khalifa ’Umar, better knoivn to na as Omar It is to be 
observed that the author throughout spells the Hindiis name -with au am jAA, 
(Amarhot is also generally "written ’Umartot-J 

’ The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p 74) says that Mir Thhir is here m error, the real 
author being Idr&hf Bdg 

• The Tuhfaiu-l K\rdm (p 31) says that Muhammad Tfihir’s Ndz o Iftydz is m 
verse and relates to the story of M&nll Zamin has wntten a poem of the same 
title 
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One day, when the washerman had put out her clothes to dry near 
the road, the chief happened to pass by the scented garments 
Such perfume hung m the breeze that for miles it entered the brains 
of the wayfarers The scent of the musk caused blood to flow from 
his nostrils, and he wondered whose garments these could be He 
enquired of the washerman, and asoertamed, after a good deal of 
trouble, as the man had been ordered not to mention the owner’s 
name, that they belonged to a certam woman mamed to Tlmar 
Tamim, and whom his highness had formerly rejected Longmg 
and regret now took possession of his soul, and so great was his 
fascination that he proceeded to the woman’s house, mtendmg, if 
the master should not be within, to debght his eyes and heart with 
a glimpse of that heart-enthralling creature The husband was not 
at home DeoeiTers employ many stratagems, so ’Umar foimd 
nothing better than to pretend that he had discharged an arrow at 
some pigeons, and only entered the house to pick one up The fair 
lady, who knew nothing of all this, bemg suddenly disturbed, rose 
to screen herself from view, and enquired what the mtruder sought, 
but the latter obtamed what he had come for and departed. A 
dart of love from the bow of her eyebrows had pierced his heart 
and he wnthed like a wounded snake The love which had sud- 
denly been implanted m the innermost recesses of his heart dis- 
turbed him so much that he threw himself madly on his couch, 
abandoned food, dnnk, and sleep, and spoke to no one His ministers 
were much astonished at this conduct, but having learned the cause 
of it, they respectfully informed him that the difficulty could very 
easily be overcome , that he should be of good cheer and not gneve. 
The mmisters agreed that it was necessary, by some means, to sepa- 
rate the woman from her husband, and bring her to their master’s 
palace To further this scheme, it was settled by these godless men 
that ’Umar should make a show of more than usual cordiality and 
affection to that young man The husband was astonished at these 
unwonted demonstrations, and one day asked his confidential fiiends 
what could be the object of them .Bemg all m the plot, they 
answered that a wish seemed to have entered the chieftam’s mmd to 
give him hiB Bister m mamage, and by this coimection, bind him 
more closely to himself in the bonds of fiatenuty and love, for he 
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was higlily pleased witli lus services, and placed great reliance on 
lum ’Umar Tamfm heedlessly believed this falsehood, he was 
transported with dehght by these tidings, which onght to have 
saddened him, and he expanded like a rose, so that his robe 
could scarcely contain him The simpleton dreamed not that 
his friends were foully conqnrmg to deprive him of his wife 
One day the friends met. TVine, that source of so much evJ, 
was admmistered m such quantities to the unhappy husband, who 
had not strength to bear it, that he qmte lost all mastery over 
himself The associates perceived that they would never find an 
opportumty more favourable for the execution of their designs, 
so m furtherance of their scheme, they spoke to this foolish and 
helpless bemg of that impossible mamage At length, he agreed 
that he would divorce his present wife, m order to obtain that 
higher object of his wishes , and he did so The plotters havmg 
so far succeeded, now told him that this divorce alone was not sufS- 
oient, that ho must offer the woman ns tribute to ’Umar The 
drunkard hesitated not to give away his cast-off wife Then, as a 
finish to the busmess, he himself was turned out of the assembly, and 
his wife conveyed to the house of him who had instigated this vile 
proceeding On the morrow, when the husband shook off the sleep of 
intoxication, he thought of his spouse, and remembered the sad events 
of the past day Then, uttering ones of gnef, he rent his garments, 
and proceeded to Dehli to lay a complamt before ’A14u-d dm Sultdn. 

The people of this country relate, that when the husband laid his 
complamt before the Sultdn, this guardian of justice sent that very 
night an order to ’Umar to appear before him, stating that if he came 
and satisfied the complamant, he might escape punishment, other- 
wise, an avengmg force should be sent to plunder and overrun the 
country, and his wives and children diould fall a prey to the 
soldiery ’Umar prepared to depart the moment the messenger 
amved After a journey of some days, he reached the royal pre- 
sence, and made numerous offerings "When the complamant and 
defendant were confronted, the Sultan’s anger rose to such a pitch 
that he caused the guilty man to be thrown mto a prison to end 
his days, m order that his fate might be a salutary wammg to all 
Tvicked doers For a long time he suffered m prison, but at length 
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obtamed bis liberty thxotigb tbe intercessioii of bis finends, on tbe 
payment of a heavy fine, and by bmdmg bimself to pay an n-n-nnnl 
tribute He novr returned to Smd, and from that tune the rulers 
of this country have been tributary to the kings of Hind- ’TJmar 
soon forgot his nnpnsonment and sufferings, and stretched forth the 
band of fyranny over tbe people of Samma, tbe ancient tenants 
of tbe soH. Many tamibes vrere driven by bis exactions to abandon 
tbe land of tberr birth and seek refuge m Kach,’ ivbicb bes between 
Guzerdt and Smd, and this land by God’s merty they have occupied 
to tbe present day 


The dynady of Samma 

Old story tellers relate that when God resolved to destrcy the 
people of Sumra (who occupied tbe city of Mubammad Tnr and its 
vicmify, where rum bad followed the erection of tbe land of Alor) 
so utterly that not a sign of them should be left in the land, he 
decreed that their bves should be passed m the commission of un- 
worthy acts and of crimes. Young and old became intent on 
violence and miscbiefi They belonged to the Hmdd faith, yet they 
ate the flesh of bufialos, although eatmg the flesh of tbe cow is held 
m abhorrence according to that rebgiom The labouring classes and 
landholders of the Sammas also held the same hebe^ yet never drank 
wme without partaking of a young bufialo calf One of these 
arnmals was taken openly and forcibly by tbe Smnras firom the 
house of a Samma at a time when the latter had gone out, and the 
wme cup passed freely When tbe owner returned, bis wife 
taimted him with what bad occurred, “To-day,” said she, “they 
have seized a young bufialo to roast, and to-morrow they will take 
away your women in the same disgraceful way. Either give us, 
your wives, freely to these men or qmt the place ” This person 
was a man of rank and honour, so coUectmg his friends and re- 
latives, he raised a great cry and saEied forth- A number of the 
people of Sumra were assembled at the time ; he fell on this body 
and killed several of them , then, packing up all his valuables, he 
set out for Each with as many of bis relatives as could accompany 
him. 


I [Taetexthss “Kanj "] 
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They Imd liardly reaoliod the Eaim, or desert, which extends 
from the ocean between the countnes of Smd and G-uzerat, when a 
powerful army of Sumras overtook them and tned to pacify them, 
but the fugifaves dreaded them too much to have any wish to return 
!Pighting commenced, and many fell on both sides The fugitives 
novertheleas reached the land of Kach, which was occupied by the 
tnbe of Ohdwara, and they settled there in the desert with their 
property After a time, when they had ascertamed who were the 
chiefs m those ports, they represented to them that they were 
numerous and had come there for protection, that they craved a 
portion of land to cultivate, the produce of which would suffice for 
then* wants, and free the commumty from aU expense on their 
account. A small tract of uncultivated land was given to them by 
the Ohdwaras imder the conditions that whatever gram they grew 
thereon should be theirs, but that aU the grass should be sent mto 
tlie government forts, as the former would suffice for them The 
agreement was entered mto, and the land -was brought mto culti- 
vation 

It appears that finally the settlers became masters of the sod by 
the followmg stratagem. For some years after them immigration, 
they went on settlmg and oultivatmg the land faithfully, according 
to treaty , they sending the grass grown on their lands to the forts 
of the chiefs of this country of desert and hills ‘ When they had 
got a firm footmg and become thoroughly acqnamted with the state 
of the country and the resources of its chiefs, it appeared to them 
that, if, with one accord, they managed them affairs vnth discretion, 
they might succeed m gettmg the upper hand They therefore 
resolved to put mto execution some carefully matured stratagem for 
this purpose This was the plan that m every cart-load of hay 
two armed men should be concealed and sent mto the fortress 
Five hundred loads formed the yearly contribution This hay was 
now conveyed m that number of carts , m each were concealed two 
armed men, and a third sat on the top , so that about fifteen hundred 
men were all sent off together, and those who remamed outside 
held themselves m readmess and hstened for the shouts of the others 
At the fort gate was always kept a learned astrologer, whose duty 
* 
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it was, from timo to timo, to warn tlio g;uards of coming events As 
soon ns the leading carts reached the entrance, the astrologer dis- 
covered that raw moat was concealed in them and proclaimed it 
with loud cries The guardians of the gate jumped up and drove 
their spears mto the hay m such a manner that the points entered 
the breasts of the ontorpnsmg youths within. But, oh, the heroism 
they displayed! As the spears were withdrawn they wiped the 
bloody pomts with their clothes, so that not a speck of blood ap- 
peared upon them , and all tho day that truthful soothsayer was 
disbohoved, no further search Was made, and all the carts entered 
the fort "When night came on, these resolute men, both within and 
without the walls prepared for action ns had been previously con- 
certed Sword m hand, those who were inside fell upon the com- 
mandant of the fort and slew him They then beat the drums to 
announcG their triumph. Their finends without, hearing the signal, 
and knowing all was right, rushed at tho gate and smote every one 
of its 'defenders who had the bravery to resist them So great was 
the carnage, that words cannot describe it * 

Thus the country which lies along the sea became subject to the 
people of the Samma,* and their descendants are dommant there to 
this day Rdl Bhdra and Jdm Sihta, the EAjds of both Great and 
Little Kaoh, are descended from the Samma tnbe Among these 
people the tika is conferred upon the Rdf 'When one of the Jdms 
of Little Each dies, another is appomted in his place, but the 
sovereignty and the tfka are not bestowed npon him until snoh tunes 
as the Rdf of Great Kaoh dies 'When a sncceasor has been ap- 
pomted he IB obeyed hy aR , and all those who assemble to appoint 
the Rdf present to him horses, honorary dresses, and many other 
things, according 'to ancient custom "Whenever! a weR or a tank is 
dug m either of the divisions of Kach, the Chdwdras — formerly the 
masters of -the sod, now ihe ryots — are consulted and bronght to 
approve of the project before it is earned into eKecution, 

1 The ecene of this stratagem wss GiJntri, m Eaehh, of which the remarkable 
rmns are weU worthy of a vmt—See Journal Afiatto Sootety pf Stngal, Feb ^ 1838, 

p 102 

s Bespeoting the Samma migraticm to this pnmnee, see J)r Surttti’JM pfCuteh, 
Introdnotwn, pp xi , nv 
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St) mge customs of the T) ibes 

Be it known to men of enliglitened minds that these people had 
many strange oustoms, such as the strong branding the stamp of 
slavery upon the shoulders of the weak As an instance of this, a 
man named Duda Sumra attempted to enslave his own brothers, 
and when any one of them resisted, sought means to kdl him. Such 
was the prevailing stupidity of these people, that whenever they 
placed themselves m the barber’s hands, they had the nails of their 
hands and feet extracted by the roots, and this violent process caused 
such distress, that they lost aU recoUedaon for a time A sensible 
man one ddy enquired why they inflicted such tortures on them- 
selves They rephed, that there was this wide diflerence between 
them and other people, that they did what others could not.' The 
clothes which they had once worn were never agam put on To 
wear them a second tune would have been held highly improper A 
woman who had brought forth a child was no longer allowed to share 
her husband’s bed At length, one of them, a fond and dever wife, 
becommg pregnant, revolved m her mmd that, after the birth of 
the child, she would lose the society of her husband, and that she 
must therefore think of some means to convmce him that childbirth 
did not render a female impure, and to banish all such ideas from his 
mmd This was her plan whatever clothes her husband took off 
she gave to the washerman, with orders to wash them most care- 
fully One day the husband took a bath, and asked for cloths 
wherewith to dry his hmbs He was supphed with some of those 
which had been washed and put aside. These appeared to him so 
unusually soft, that he enquired what kmd of fresh cloth it was 
TTih wife told him, and he so much approved of what she had done, 
that he declared his mtention of wearing washed clothes for the 
future The wife, on heormg this, exclaimed that such also was the 
condition of women, why, then, should men cast them ofi"? The 
husband abandoned both of these foolish practices, and all the tnbe 
followed his example 

The Tuhfatu-l Ktrdm (p 36) OBcnbes to them a more probable nnsuer, tu , 
that the chieft alone did it to dishiignish them from their lienors, It is cnnons 
that Blnint ascribes to Indian chiefs the Chinese prachce of nUovnag their noils to 
grorr so that it might be understood tbey bad the means of linng mthont manual 
labour M £eiitaud, Mimotre sur F Jnd(, p. 288. 
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All that remain of them at the present day are good Mnhani' 
madans and God-fcanng men, so much so, that Danvesh Diud, 
Mfdn Hamdl and Miiin Ismilil Summ, who wore among the chief men 
of the town of Akham, m the Pargana of Sam&wdtl, entertained five 
hundred students of the Kurdn, in tho college, feeding and clothmg 
them all, for tho love of God, at their own expense Tho late Mirzil 
Muhammad Bdiu Tarkhin, notwithstanding hia parsimony and 
economy,* which will he described when I speak of him, gave 
away, m chanty, tho produce of his husbandry His collectors once 
complamed to him, that a certain darwesh, not content with having 
tilled every bit of land in tho distnct, sought to appropnate all 
their lord’s possessions to his own use Find therefore, said they, 
some other employment for the present cultivators. The Mirza 
replied “that he should till my lands is but httle, were he to 
dnve a plough over my head, I should deem it a favour ’’ Fakfrs, 
widows, and the poor wore the recipients of his bounty A well- 
provided table was at all hours spread for his guests, — but he himself 
constantly fasted- When tho hour came to break the fast, a barley- 
loaf, without salt, constituted his only food A guest commg to him 
one day, a sumptuous meal was ordered for him, but the guest did 
not partake of it “ Why,” asked the Mfrza, “ do you not like the 
food ? ” “I wish,” replied tho stranger, “ to eat off the same 
plate with your majesty ” “ Oh, what happmess,” exclaimed the 
latrer When evenmg came, he bid his guest to come and share with 
^ him the barley-loaf — ^that being all his meaL “ Oh,” said the man, 

“ I thought your own meal would have been better than what you 
gave your guests , this was the cause of my mdiscretion, but pray 
pardon me , I am satisfied to partake of the former repast.” The 
host replied “ Yes, the domty repast is best suited to your taste, the 
mere loaf is plenty for min e , for it is no light task to conquer the 
flesh and abjure the world — ^the world, that faithless creature, that 
slays her husband and devours her sons-m-law No true man will 
give her a place m his heart To do so is the act of the mean-spinted 
Eenounce the faithless harlot m the four extremities of the universe, 
and cleanse the skirt of your robe from all desire of her ” 


1 
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Rrlipons men loro not tlio world, 

tor they seek not women 

If >ou ore bound m tlio climns of n worann, 

Rout not ngam of your mnnlinct^ 

Have von not read in tbe ancient book, 

Wial bcfi.1 lluuin and llasan, owing to a woman ? 

A woman, be she good or bad, ebould bo tliiu treated 
I'rc's your foot npon her neck 

Depopulation of the count) // of the Sunn as 

"Wlicn tliroiigli tlio tyraimj of Dnlu Rui, iLo nver of tlio town of Alor 
liccatno tlry , tlio posstigo of tlie n\cr of the Pnnjilh camo to ho made 
near Siw an, and that to\vn, n Inch is still floimsliing, hccamo populated 
llio want of a\ator ruined the lands of the tnho of Sumra, and tho 
tyranny of Duila Sumra drove many complaining to tho Sultan 
’Aliiu-d dfn, at Delhi Tins monarch sent back v\ ith them a powerful 
army, under the comiiiniid of the rojal general named Salar Tho men 
of Sumra prcparotl llioniPchcs to die, and sent off their children in 
charge of a miiisirol, to ho placed under tho protection of Ibra Ibrdnf 
Tins Ibni was one of tho very Samraas who had fled £rom[tho persecu- 
tions of tho men of Sumra, and had made themselves masters of 
Kath in tho manner •olncli has been related above It is a custom of 
those people to hold in high respect their minstrels, such as the 
Katnyns, the Clidraiis, tho Dorns and tho Marats (?) After tho 
departure of then families, numoroiis engageraonts took place between 
the men of Sumra and tho Sultdn’s army Sahar Sultunf, tho 
Sumra commander, n as slam iii tho field of battle, and tho remamder 
sought safety in flight. Tlio rojnl army advanced in pursuit of tho 
women and children From tho capital, JIuhammad Tui, to Kaoh 
they proceeded march by march, digging ovei^' night a deep trench 
round their camp, through fear of their foes ’ Such was the extent 
of tlioBO trenches, that, to tins day, great pools still remain "When 
they reached tho confines of Each, Ibrn Samma, the ruler of tho 
country', fought stoutly m defence of tho children and fugitives, but 
fell at last in tho field Tho women, whoso countenances no stranger 
had over behold, were now surrounded on all sides These virtuous 
women saw that the royal army had come to carry them into captivity, 

‘ (jV'V u' 
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and that there was no refuge for thorn but m God's mercy , then, 
raismg their hands in supplication, they oiclaimed “ Wo have no 
other help, oh God ! but in thee Cause this mountain to protect us, 
poor helpless creatures, and save us from the hands of our cruel enemies ” 
The prayer of those women was heard by Hitn, the nearest and 
dearest fnend the rock burst asunder, and showed openings, through 
which they all entered, and before the enemy could roach the spot 
they were all hidden , but fragments of their garments remamed 
without, showing where they had passed The pursuers were struck 
with awe, and retraced their stops That mountam,’‘and traces (of 
this event) may bo seen to this day, in the land of Each In short, 
as no man was left in Smd, among the Sumras, of sufficient power 
to govern the country, the Samma people set to work to cultivate 
new temtones on another part of the nvor 

T/ie Sammne, after the expulsion of the ii ibc of Siimra, found 
the town of SdnmUdhdd 

After the destruction of the power of the above-named tribe the 
dynasty of the Samma ruled from the beginning of the year 848 n 
(1439 ad) until the date of the total rum of Smd * The Samma 
people, who had been subject to the Sumras in the days of their rule, 
founded a town and fort below the hlakah mountam The former 
they called Somui,’ and the latter Taghurdbdd, of which Jam Taghur 
hod laid the foundation, but had left unfinished ’ Other towns 
and villages, still flounshmg, were also built by them, — ^but the 
spots cultivated durmg the dominion of the former masters of the 
soil soon ran to waste for want of water Lands hitherto barren, 
were now carefully cultivated , there was hardly a span of ground 
untiUed The divisions mto stibas and pargmas, which are mam- 
tamed to the present day m the provmce of Tatta, were made by 

^ The text Bays 849 h (1446 a d ),but it wna stated Bbove that the Sdmra dynasty 
closed m 84 3 H And again at p 61 of the onginal, it is stated that the Samma dynasty 
lasted 84 years, closing with the estabbshment of Shhh Husain ArghOn s power in 
927 H (1621 A-D ), the lUTOSion of his father in 921 H connting for nothing Wemnst, 
therefore, necessarily assume 843 h to be the correct reading, incorrect ns it is in fact 

* (The name is here written " S&l ”] 

* See Appendix respecting these places Taghnrfibfcd is in other works called 
Tnghlikfibhd. 
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thcso pooplo "Wlion tho labour and skill of caoli indmdnal bad 
brought tho land to tins state of prosperity, Jam Nnnda bin Bdbimya 
'uTis nckiioivlodgod by all, groat and small, as thoir chief, and re- 
coiTod tho title of Jura, which is tho name of lionour among these 
pooplo Snob splendour spread over Mhat had been but dreary 
solitudes, that it scomod as if a now world had sprung into osistenoe 
Boforo hiB time, thoro was nothing worthy of being recorded, 
but lus reign was romarkablo for its justice and on increase of 
Muhammadanism I Iiaio omitted none of the events which oc- 
curred in lus reign and m after years, ns they have been related 
to mo by old residents of those parts This cbieftam passed 
his days and nights in doiotiou Ho permitted no one man to 
tyrannise o^ cr another , tho poor were so happy that all tho day long 
lus name was on tlicir lips Peace and security prevailed to such an 
cictcnt, that never ViTis this pnneo called upon to ndo forth to battle, 
and never did a foo take tho field against him "When, in the 
morning, ho n out, ns was Ins custom, to lus stables to look at his 
liorses, ho u ould caress thorn, lass thoir feet, and exclaim “ Heaven 
forbid that an mvader approach my dommions, or that it ever be my 
fate to saddle those animals, and engage in n ar I May God keep 
evoiy one happy m bis place I ” 

T/iC foiindaUm of Taita. 

After bo had dwelt somo time m the city of Sal, the thought 
entered his mind to budd, at some auspicious moment, a new town, 
whore happiness might remain for over Brahmans and astrologers 
having settled a lucky day, and having sought a spot m the neighbour- 
hood of Samui they seleotod an obgible place, where now stands the 
city of Tatta, and there, with the assent of the Jam, the foundation 
was laid A division of the land havmg been made, mansions and 
bouses were constructed In truth, at such a fortunate moment was 
the foundation of this place laid, that trouble and affliction have 
never visited its inhabitants Contented with what they possess, 
they carry on their nffau-s m luxury and easa The cheerfulness and 
happmess which reigns among these people has never yet been, nof 
ever will be found olsewbera Each month has several ’I'ds for 
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thorn , tho first Fnday after tho now moon, they call in their Smdi 
language, i[(fh-paltra Jtvfn'a Such n crowd of men and women 
flock, on tluB day, to tho MakaK monntam, that there is scarce room 
to stand It has become a custom, among many classes, to consider 
the similar festival of MuTi-pahra Somdr — or tho first Monday m 
each month — a groat day for making pilgnmagcs Tho pleasure of 
visiting each other, induces them to go in large parties, talnng with 
them abundance of sweet nvor water and food such ns they can 
afibrd Tho day is spent in amusements, and visits to the shnnes 
Tho reason why they take water with them is, that the ram-wnter 
found in tho tanks contiguous to tho tombs is brackish, owmg to the 
nitrous nature of tho soil, and consequently, though fit for oblations, is 
not fit to dnnk When evening puts a close to these pleasures, they 
seek their own abode Besides the shrme of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, 
Shaikh Patta, there are some ten or twelve other places, where 
dorweshes perform their dance These excitable men often work 
thomselv es into such a state of holy ecstacy, that they cast themselves 
on tho rooks of the monntam of Makali , but by the blessmg of their 
learned doctors and teachers, no harm befalls them This custom, 
however much opposed to the laws of Islam, has been transmitted 
from generation to generation, and all the attempts of wise teachers 
and just governors have never succeeded m puttmg a stop to it. 
More wonderful stdl, is the fact that, durmg the ramy months, only 
a few showers fall on the mountain At its summit is a pond, which 
they call “ Kira tal," or sweet tank, so long as the water of the 
heavens fills it, men and women of all classes, Hmdus and Musul- 
mans, crowd there from morning till mght , there they cook their 
meals, and feast, What ’id, what wedding can ever boast of so 
numerous an attendance ? He alone, who has seen and tasted of 
these pleasures, can understand this I The custom has long prevailed 
among these people, and what tune has sanctioned they never 
rehnqnish Other nations possess greater wealth, and greater skill , 
but such bght-beartednesB and contentment, as to labour for one day 
and repose for the rest of the week, to have but moderate desires 
and enjoy boundless ease, this has been reserved for the people of 
Tatta alone , 
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Bktaiton of JDm yd Khdu hy Jam Nanda, who had purchased hm 

fiom LahzMr 

Wlien Jam Nnudn, son of Babiniya bad to Ibo gratification of liis 
fneiids, become the occupant of tbo throne of Tatta, ho embelhshed 
the new city and ruled n ith so much justice and moderation that 
every citizen found happiness at his onu hearth 

“ Tbnt spot IS Elysium where oppression comes not 
■Where no one interferes mth another ** 

One day ho wout out to hunt, taking with him his minister Lakzhfr * 
The latter had mth him a young slato named Kabula, to whom was 
entrusted the care of bis master’s dnnking-wnter This boy was in 
reality tbo son of a Saijud, but having fallen into captivity, he had 
boon purchased by tlio minister The Jdm, becoming thirstj dunng 
the chase, called for water His omi water-earner not being on the 
spot, tlie minister ordered his boy to fill a cup for the king The 
lad, young in years but old m wisdom, filled the cup and threw in 
it some small blades of grass Tlie Jdm put down the cup, and 
asked lum arbat grass had to do in drinking water The slave 
replied “ I saw your highness was very thirsty, and I feared lest 
a OH should dnnk too largo a quantity and suffer from it in nding; 
I therefore put in the water these small obstacles, that you might 
dnnk in moderation ” There was nothing so wonderful in this, but 
tbo boy’s destiny befnonded him, and the Jdm was much pleased. 
Ho took Kabula trom the minister and made him one of his personal 
attendants. Day by day his aflection for the youth increased, and 
finding him possessed of sufficient abilities to admimster the affairs 
of the kingdom, or even to govern one, he soon conferred upon him 
the title of Mub irak Khdn and employed him m all difficult matters 
He loved lum better than his own children and relatives The Jdm 
had many good men around him, such as Wazir Dilshdd, who m the 
year 912 n (1506 ad) earned his victorious arms from Tatta as far as 
the city of TTch, yet Mubdrak earned off from all of them tlie ball of 
good fortune, and was honoured by the kmg with the management of 
the affiurs of the State in preference to his own son. Jam Firoz He 
brought the country, from Multdn to the borders of Kandahdr and 

' The Tuhfaiu-l Kirdm (p 40) is doubtful about tbc real name, saying it is 
“ Labaltdlr,’’ or “Labgir ” 
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from Kacli to Mnkriln, into such Bnbjcction, tliat if at midniglit ono 
of luB officors earned an order to any of tho Zaminddra and Bdmyas 
of tlieao tomtoncs, it -was instantly and gratefully obeyed Such 
was tho terror of his name in those turbulent pro'\'ince8, that a 
pregnant -woman raiscamod if she heard of his approach So far 
had spread tho fame and dread of his inculrsionB, that the -words — 
“ Silence, tho tomhlo chieftain is coming,” -wore enough to stop tho 
crying of a -wayward cluld * 

"Wlion at length, after a reign of seventy-three years, J4m Nanda 
passed from this penshablo^ -world to tho abodes of immortality, he 
confided tho caro of tho kingdom, of his treasures, his family, and 
his son Jdm Firoz, to Daryd Khdn “The management of the 
afiairs of this kingdom,” said the dying ruler, “ devolves on thee 
Biscbarge thy duty to Jam Firoz with zeal and self devotion.”^ 

o o o o o o o 

Sack and hui mng of TJiatta^ hy the Finngls 

In the year 973 n (1665 ad,) near the end of his hfe, Mirzd ’Isa 
Tarkhan, proceeded -with his son, Jlirzd Muhammad Baki, in the 
direction of Bhakkar As they drew near the to-wn of Durbela, a 
dependency of Bhakkar, Mahmud Khdn, having strengthened his 
stronghold, sent forth his army to meet them, for, thought he, what 
breach of contract is this ? Th^ bring an army into my temtory 1 
What can he their object? It was the intention of Muhammad 
Bdkf, to detach the Parganah of Durhela, from the pro-vinoe of 
Bhakkar, and to incoiporate it in that of Siwdn, hut he -was 
frustrated in this design by the army of Mahmud Khan, which -was 
powerful, and was everywhere prepared for fight Blood had not 
yet been spilled, when, suddenly, nevrs came from Thatta, that the 
Fmngts had passed L£hon Bandar, and attacked the city, The gates 

* Sea Appendix ' 

* The anther does not distinctly inform ns that Daryh Kh&n was the same person 
ss hlnhtiTak Tniftn, but the heading of the section implies thnt he ivas, nnd we ere 
explicitly told so in the Tuhfaitt-l Ktrdm Mir M’dt&m and the Tuhfaiu-l Kirim 
say that Daryh iEThtm was the Jhm’s adopted son Finshta calls him a relation of 
the Jhm’s, and speaks of Mubhrak Kbfcn and Daryh Khfin as two indindnals 

* [The author has hitherto used the Persian form “ Tatta.”] 
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\\ cro closed, said tlio dcspatcli , if tlio nmij returned -mthout delay, 
tlio plnco ^vould bo dcluorcd , otlicrwise, tbo onoray Avas strong, and 
ivdiild effect Ins object Tins intelligence caused tbo Mirzd to desist 
from prosecuting tbo quarrol any further Leaving tbo coimtiy under 
tbo rule of tbo Khdn, bo speedily embarked in bis boats, and departed 
Before be coidd ami o, tbo Pinngfs bad sacked tlio city, and filled it 
intb firo and slaugbter Many of tbo inhabitants bad found an 
asylum in tbo Jama’ Masjid of Mir Famikb Argbun, rvbicb they 
quitted, on bcanug of tbo Mirza’s approach The mode of the 
Fmngis coming was as follows — Between tbo town of Tbatta 
and Ir'iborf Bandar is a distaucc of two daj’s journey — both bj land 
and by n ator , beyond this, it is another day’s march to the sen 
Tboro is a small channel, (called n«r m tbo language of Tliatta), 
communicating with the port , it is m some places about ten ianals 
wide, in otlicrs, sometlung more It is nnfordnble Between the 
port and tbo ocean there is but ono inhabited spot, called Siii Miunf 
Hero a guard belonging to tbo JlHr Bandar, or port-master, with a 
loaded inoce of ordnance, is always stationed IVbenover a ship 
enters the creek, it intimates its approach by firmg a gun, n Inch is 
responded to by tbo guard-bouso, m order, by that signal, to inform 
tbo people at the port, of tbo amval of a strange vessel These, 
ngam, instantly send n ord of its amval to tbo merchants of Tbatta, 
and then embarking on boats, repair to the place where the guard is 
posted Ero they leacb it, those on the look out have abeady 
enquired mto tbo nature of tbo ship Every vessel and trader must 
undergo this questioning All concerned m tbo busmess, now go m 
their boats, {gltrdhs) to the mouth of the creek If the ship belong to 
tbo port it IB alien ed to move up and anchor under Lnbori Bandar , 
if it belong to some other port, it can go no further, its cargo is 
transferred into boats, and forwarded to the city To be bnef, when 
these Firmgl traders had got so far, and learned that the bmg of the 
country was away on a distant expedition, they felt that no senous 
obstacle could be made to their advance The Mr Bandar wished to 
enforce the regulations, but be was plainly told by the foreigners 
that they bad no intention of staymg at the Bandar, but that they 
intended to proceed on to Tbatta, m the small boats [gTirdis) in 
which they had come There they would take some relaxation, sell 
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tboir goodfl, buy uthors, and then return The ill-proTided governor, 
unable to resist them by force, for their plans had been well laid, was 
fam to give m , so, passing beyond the Bandar, the Fiiingls moVed 
m boats, up the river Sind towards Thatta, plundering as they 
went all the habitations on the banks The ruler of the coimtry 
being away, no one had sufficient power to arrest the progress of the 
mvadors They reached the city unmolested , but here the gamson, 
left by the Mirzd, defended the place with the greatest gallantry A 
spinted contest Avith artiUoiy took place on the banks of the nver 
In the end the defenders wore oveipowerod , the enemy penetrated 
the city, and had made themselves fuUy masters of it, when the 
Mirzd amvod m all haste As soon ns they heard of his bemg near, 
with a powerful army, they loaded their boats with as much spoil ns 
they could contam, and withdrew ’ 

The Mirzd, who had previously laid the foundation of a citadel 
for protection against the Arghuns, now deemed it necessary to 
encircle his palace and the whole city, with fortifications 

His reign ended with his life in the year 984: h (1676 ad) His 
wealth and kingdom passed mto the hands of his son — Muhammad 
Biikf 

O O O O O O O 

Eztermwakm of tlie principal Inhabitants of Thatta 

Mirz^ Muhammad Bdki ruled with a strong hand, and nun fell 
upon the bouses and property of the people No one dared to oppose 
his improper proceedings He did not consider it expedient, that 
any one with pretensions to eminence, learmng, or gemus, should be 
left in undisturbed tranquilhty. Nobles and plebeians, men of rank, 
and men without rank, Satyids, Shaikhs, Kdzls and Judges, were all 
driven from their time-honoured abodes, and ordered to dwell without 
the city, as the Mirza was of opinion that they were disaffected. 

To the eldest eon of Miyan Saiyid ’Alf, although married to the 
daughter of Muhammad’s brother, Mirz5 Salih, no more lemenoy was 
shown, he experienced the same treatment as the rest. Tyranny 
became the rule -Of the travellers from all parts who passed 
through the country, those whom he deemed worthy of notice were 

* See forther la the Appendix on the snl^ect of the Portuguese proceedings 
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stuntnoned to hiB presence So affably Tvere they received, and such 
the apparent kmdnesB shown to them, that it served as a halm to the 
wearmess of traveL The h^mled stranger was deluded mto the 
belief, that, in the wide world, there conld not exist so benevolent 
a patron to travellers. When the visitors were preparmg to depart, 
the Mirzii would say to his Jflr Bahr, or superintendent of his 
Boat Department, that, as the breezes of his kingdom were soft and 
balmy, and nver-excursiona tended to cheerfolness, he must place a 
handsome boat at their disposaL As soon as they had been thus 
politely enticed mto the middle of the stream, a plank was taken out 
of the bottom of the boat, and the unhappy travellers were drowned 
This was done to prevent the chance of anyone talking of this 
favoured land elsewhere, so that the country, which had required 
such labour and pains to subdue, should find another conqueror 
Any poor traveller, not considered fit to appear m the presence, was 
simply put to death ‘ Such was the meanness of this pnnce, that, 
only once a week, on Thursdays, was a meal prepared m the Diwdn 
-khdna, beyond this, he gave away nothmg If he heard of any 
person living generously m his own house, it mattered not whether 
he were a relative or otherwise, a citizen or a soldier, he laid the 
hand of tyranny on his possessions, nor withdrew it so long as a 
t hing was left to take Ounnmg showed itself m every word he 
spoke. Seated m the audienoe-tent, hardly a moment passed, but he 
said to his nobles "Bring me gold, bnng me gram , let this be your 
sole occupation, for these form the basis of power ” The privations 
which he had formerly endured led him to heap treasure upon 
treasure, and gram upon gram Not a comer of the citadel of 
Thatta but was filled with nee Often the gram got clotted, and the 
heat ansmg therefrom occasioned spontaneous combustion, but the 
Mirz5 would not have it removed from the fort, nor allow it to be 
given away At harvest-tune he held a revenue audit, and collectmg 
aU his dependents, he paid them, accordmg to Bierr dues, by assign- 
ments, partly m gram and partly m money At length, one day his 

' Severn! other mtauces of this -wretch's cmelty are recorded m the Tartkh-\ 
Ihhxri Ho delighted in eradicating beard*, shtting ears, entUng off women’s 
breasts, and trampling men to death nnder dopbants , nntil at length both Mnsnl- 
mans and Hindfis prayed to be delirered from bis tyranny [Accordmg to this author 
bo died by bis own band ] 
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officers respectfoUy informed, him that the fort -was so full of old and 
ue'w gram, th&t no room could he found for the produce of the commg 
harvest The gram Tvas gettmg clotted and burnt, so that it was 
best to assist the people mth it, for, by this means, something ivould 
be saved at all events The Mirza repbed, that they should have his 
answer on the morrow Durmg the night, he ordered some loaves to 
be made of clay When the nobles came m the morning to pay 
their respects, the Mirz^ ordered the cloth to be spread, and, contraiy 
to custom, mvited them to eat. They screwed up then courage, and 
wondered what evil was impending Por any officer of the state 
who mcurred the ruler’s displeasure was usually cut mto pieces, 
which were placed m dishes, and carefully sent to his officers’ houses, 
as a wammg, to keep up a pbipetual dread of his punishment. As 
the wondering and temfied nobles removed the dish covers, and 
beheld the strange-lookmg loaves laid out for the woeful meal, 
they cast glances from one to another, as if to say, what can this 
mean ? Then host asked why they did not partake of the food before 
them “ Ton have all I can give you,” said he , “ pei chance you are 
wealthy men, and do not like my simple fore ” Impelled by fear, 
some of the ministers took the burnt nce-loaves The Mirzi angrily 
enquned why they did not also partake of the other loaves They 
repbed “ Sne, your prosperity and wisdom are great but to eat clay 
IS difficuli In his fierce anger he became abusive, and exclaimed, 

“ Ob ! ye simpletons, how long wdl your wisdom ensure the welfare 
of my kmgdom ? Useless gram may at times render good service, 
for IB it not better than clay ? It may serve as food for the 
maintenance of bfe Of what good are yon, smco the mere sight of 
clay-bread has half killed you I and you give me unsuitable advice 1 
Have you not hoard, how, when Humayun came mto this counby, 
and Mirz^ Shah Husam Arghun laid waste the whole land, and gave 
orders for the soivnig of gram,* what hunger and misery wore 
endured, how raw hides and old skms were cooked m hot water 
and eaten?*” 

These are facts — ^It is mdeed related that, at the time of the 

* Tho author hos previously given an account of this fnmmo at page Cl of the 
original, ■where he deals with this parbcnlar period of Sind history 
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Emperor’s flight and the devastation of the country by the Mirza, 
extreme misery drove the men of Smd td eat their own Lmd A 
man, havmg lost a cow, went with some friends to seek fer it 
They reached a plain where some youths, who hod just come there, 
had placed a pot on a fire and were cooking meat The owner of 
the cow and his fnends took these people for thieves, and felt con- 
vinced that they were cooking some portion of the lost animal, which 
they had stolen So they seized and hound them, askmg what meat 
they were preparmg, and whence they had procured it These 
youths could not answer for fear, hut, when the whip was applied, 
they found power to say that they were brothers and once had a 
mother They had been dreadfully pmched with hunger The 
mother, in her love, said that death was preferable to such an exist- 
ence She could not hear to see her ehildren pensh before her 
eyes, and besought them to kill her and satisfy the cravings of their 
hunger They refrained os leng as they could from such a cruel 
expedient, hut at length, unable to contam themselves, they killed 
tlieir mother, and this was her flesh m the pot. The story was not 
behoved The villagers said, that before they would credit it, their 
own eyes must have some proof The unhappy brothers took their 
captors to the spot where the entrails had been thrown , this 
sight caused them to he more firmly hound, for the lullagers mam- 
tomed that some other person must have been sacnficod to their 
oravmgs, and that this was not their mother The wretched lads sup- 
phcated and swore in vain , their punishment began, and the blows 
they received drew forth screams and lamentations Then suddenly 
those entrails moved rapidly from the spot where they lay, and 
curled themselves around the feet of their tormentors. This was a 
wammg Suspicion at once fled before this miracle "What could 
it portend ? An old man of the party spoke — " These youths told 
us the truth How great is the tender love of a mother, smco even 
after death her romams come and chng to your feet pleading for the 
dohverance of her ofisprmg ' ” 

o o o o o o o 
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The Mtrzd sends Ins dmigJiter, Smdl JBcgam, to the Jihnperor 

When the possession of the province of Bhakkar had been secured 
to tho Emperor, by the valour of Mujdhid Obdzi, the relatives of 
Mahmud Khdn became favountes with hinn Mirzd Muhammad 
Bdki — ^who had, even before this event, entertained most extravagant 
fears for his own domimons — ^resolved to strengthen the alliance by 
givmg hiB daughter in marriage to the monarcL The Mulld, whom I 
have previously mentioned, related to me, that he was one day 
secretly sent for by the Mirzd, who addressed him as follows — “I 
have often thought, and still think, that Hazrat Jal41u-d din Akbar 
Sh£h IB a mighty monarch The pettiest of his officers — ^Miyfihid — 
with only fifty horsemen, has overcome Mahmud Ehdn Kokaltdsh, a 
man who con boost of an iron frame, and of strength equal to that of 
Isfondyar, who possesses, moreover, a strong fortress, situate between 
two wide nvers. What if tho Emperor should send an army m this 
direction ? desolation would qiread over this peaceful land 1 The 
provmce of Bhakkar has been, to this tune, a sohd bamer agamst 
his encroachments, but it is so no longer It wiU be wise, ere an 
army march hither, to send the Begam, accompanied by some of the 
chief men of this country, to wait upon the Emperor. Such an umon 
may perhaps preserve us tiom the grasp of these fierce fire-eating 
warriors What think you of this plan ? ” Being entirely and sm- 
cerely devoted to the MirzS, the MuUd rephed, that this vam proposal 
would certainly be attributed to want of courage and manliness 
This speech provmg anything but agreeable, the chieftam drew his 
sword, and advanced angrily towards the speaker, aekmg, how he 
dared to use such disrespectful language to him’ The MtdM replied, 
with smeere feelmg, that the Mirzfi was at liberty to kill him, but 
that he had spoken advisedly “ Did his lord snppose the Emperor 
had any thought of him ? What if the maiden were so little liked, 
as to be excluded from the royal harem, and sent back agam 1 WTiat 
shame, what dishonour wonld be the result I Would the prmce, for 
the sake of a kingdom, bring disgrace upon his whole family At 
these words, the Mirzd’s anger flashed like lightnmg , he grew rest- 
less 08 qmoksilYer, and foaming at the month, he exclaimed Eemove 
this wretch from before my ^es, lest I shed his blood this veiy day 
Ab the Mvdld ynthdrew from his presence, he unburdened his mmd 
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of vlmt ptill remnincd Hicrc "To roproscnl tlio tnio stnto of a case 
^^as/’ he Paul, " iho (lutj of a loyal sen ant Ho hod incurred hiB 
ninsfcr’K nngor hj so doing, hut, o\cn in this ho felt himsolf happy 
and honoured ^^^lat imported it to lum, if tho Emperor sent back 

the pnnccps I "Wlint reeked ho, if he ga\ o her aivay to one of his 
finountoP, liettor men than tho l^fiivd himself 1 You, ho oxdaimod, 
arc a pnnee You knon no laii but jour own -viill do that nhich 
shall bo most pleasing to jou” Tins advice, bitter withal, was 
hcanl, but not heeded Tlio opinion of other friends, and his own 
pnn ailed Tliat light of tho ejes was sent to tho Iiniional court, 
C'^corted by Paij fd Jal il, sou of 'AU Shtnizf, and son-in-law of 
Mirra Salth, ^tuhaiumad Bakt’s owm brother, and by Khwaja M(r 
Beg Diwan, providc<l with nch presents, and a suitable dowrj’’ 
ITaa ing reached tho Emperor’s presence, tho messengers kissed his 
feet, and diPidajcd to anew w hat they had brought, Tho valuables 
wero then made oaner to tho treasurer, but that most precious gem of 
all, that paragon of anrluo, was mlroducwl into tlio seraglio There, 
the pow erful monarch, pniico of all things, cast but onco a momen- 
tarj' glanco on tho countciianco of this fair and noblj -bom maiden, 
after ai Inch ho would not seo her again Ho said to himsolf, that 
tho daughter of Jtuhammad B'lkt wms not' of a good disposition, 
and that ho w ould send her to some other person’s harem Some 
Aigliiins, of llio same descent ns tho Begain, and who hnd sought 
to escape from dentil at tho emperor’s court, endeavoured, notwith- 
standing her father and brothers’ enmity, to avert an event which 
would, thoj thought, low cr tho dignity of their family In dofenco 
of tlio honour and good name of their kinswoman, they represented to 
tho Emperor, that never, to that day, hnd any member of their house 
experienced such unkind treatment from former rulers Let the 
monarch of tho world honour them with his universal benevolence, 
and send back tho maiden to that wretch athirst for tho blood of his 
brethren — who, if tho monarch acceded to their wishes, would be 
under an obbgation to tliem Tho order of tho Emperor, irresistible 
as tho decree of fato, went forth, that Smdl Begum should bo sent 
back to her father at Thatta 


' [Tho ncgfllivo 18 vrnntmg inSirH Elliot’s MS 
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Soio Stndl Bcgam j ciiirncd f) om the JEmpe) O) court to her 

Father's. 

At tho tuno tho Emporor was talcing Icnvo of tho Begam, ho 
ordered an elephant for her use, and hid her return to her father, 
■whoso ancestors, from father to son, had hoon ■vassals of tho cro^ivn 
He also added, that a small tract of land had been assigned to the 
prmcoss , who, he hoped, would, at tho appointed hour of prayer, 
pray for his welfare and tho increase of his prosperity The party 
loft A despatch had already been forwarded to tho Mirzd, 
in which all these events had been detailed Ho might, it was 
said, consider them as arrived Tlioy had been placed in most 
critical circumstances, but providence had vouchsafed to preserve 
his name from disgrace Tho MuUd relates that ho was sent 
for by tho Mirzd, who throw him tho document itself, saying 
“Read this sad nows, what you foretold has come true” Ho 
perused the despatch of tho nobles escorting the Begam, and found it 
was even so He said, “ Peace bo •with you, oh mighty lord ! bow 
do^wn your head humbly before the One mcomparable Being , 
render thanks unto God, who has vouchsafed to mamtam your honour, 
and be grateful to your blood-thirsty brethren, the Arghuns, ns long 
as you live Be kind to those of them still left here, and thus dispel 
the old enmity subsisting between you The Mirzd, rendered wise 
and devout at length, was pleased ■with this speech, and said a few 
words which he deemed appropriate m thanksgi^ving He also sent 
epistles to the Arghuns, wherever they could be heard of, calling 
upon them to lose no time in returning , and promising that com- 
pensation for their former sufferings should be afforded them to tho 
utmost of their ■wishes Some of them were slow to return, bemg 
doubtful of the chiefs intentions , others, in whose hearts stiU lived 
the recollections of their fatherland, were content to brave oven death 
The excessive kindness they experienced proved a balm to the 
wounds of past persecutions, and surpassed their expectations 

About this time the Jiglridrs of the prOiunoe of Bhokkar, o'wing 
to the Emperor’s approach, resolved to send their army into the 
pro^vince of Slwdru This territory often suffered from their depre- 
dations, but they now sought to take it from the Mirzfi Path 
Khan, a slave, ruled that pro'vinoe, but he had made a Hmdu called 
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J ma Ins agent , and to any person wislung to address Enn on afeirs 
of tlie state, lie stupidly said “I know nothing of tins go to 
Juna ” His son Abu-1 Put’h led a most dissipated life He clothed 
his oonipamons in female apparel, with bracelets on their arms, and 
kept them hidden in his own abode He would not eat of food on 
which a fly had hghted. His associates 'were usually made to brmg 
many kmds of dishes, and by this means, he plundered them Erom 
the 13th to the 16th of every month his friends were called together, 
and the time was spent m debaucheiy Whole nights passed m the 
enjoyment of sweetmeats, fruit, and wme , he gave presents to his 
guests and attendants But of all his absurdities this was the 
greatest if a flight of birds happened to be pomted out to him, he 
commenced countmg them, throwmg in the air either a lari' or a 
Fmngi gold com as each passed by In short, as this miserable 
state of ttungs prevailed, the Mirzd resolved, m order to put a stop 
to it, to remain himself at the head of affairs m the capital, and send 
away his children to the frontier and the provinces 

o o o o o o o 

Aruial of Nawicab Mu zd KJidn, m Shorn, and his wondei at the 

Lahki mountain 

When the illustnous Khdn, leavmg Bhakkar behmd him, amved 
m Siwm, his first though was to mvest and capture the fort before 
proceedmg any further , but, after-consideration showed him that no 
substantial benefit could accrue from the possession of a few mud 
walls, until both the capital Thatta and the ruler of the country 
were m his hands The root is the support, not the branches The 
Hawwdb thought it best to leave a detachment hehmd and move 
onwards m person with the remainder This plan was earned mto 
execution Leaving under his ofScers some ships which he con- 
sidered equal to the destruction of the fort, the Khan marched 
agamst Mirza Jdnf Beg 

When he drew near the Lakkf mountain, which wise men hold to 
be the key of the country, what a sight opened upon him. Erom the 
nver Smd, stretching away towards the settmg sun, rose the ahove- 


1 A sEver com. 
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named motmtain, its summits high ns the star Aiyuk, and along the 
face of it ran a path narrower than a hair Those who pass over 
climb like a string of ants. If ten resolute men defended this 
passage, not the world combined could dislodge them, without 
suffering severely from the stones they eould throw down Adjoining 
these mountains ore many others, on which dwell the tribes of the 
Buldoh and Nahmruf, of the Jokiya and Jat, extending as farasKfeh 
(Kiz ?) and Jfokrdn To the eastward of the nver are the lifawtfs and 
the Samfja tribes, spread as far as the sand-hiUs of Amarkot , and 
these are men who have never acknowledged a master For an 
army to pass m either of these directions is impracticable The 
Nawwdb made enquines about the countiy and was greatly 
troubled with what he heard, for if an ambuscade were laid in the 
valley it would be exceedingly difficult for him to proceed, this 
bemg the key of the whole country Just as orders had been 
issued for this post to be fortified (as by this means, and by well- 
laid plans, a secure advance might be made) it was discovered that 
the enemy had taken no measures to defend the pass The IThiin 
was dehghted, and exclaimed that the star of the monarch of the 
world had mdeed outshone that of these people, since they neglected 
to make a stand m so formidable a position , of a certamly now 
the country had passed away from their hands "When this saying 
reached the ears of the Mirza (Jdn( Beg), keen indeed was his regret 
for the neglect he and his counsellors had been gmlty of " Truly,” 
said he, “ have we committed a great fault of generalship In short, 
the Khdn advanced without meeting with any obstacle, and, m presence 
of the Mirzd, threw up an mtrenchment and constructed batteries 
Mommg and evening, valiant, lion-hearted youths, worthy descend- 
ants of Mars, came forth ffom both sides With such activity did 
destmy send forth death to do its work m the field, that no symptom 
of backwardness appeared there , energy filled every breast, as the 
warriors strove their utmost. The happy star of the Emperor, and 
his own gemus, inspired the Nawwdb to send detachments against 
vanouB places m the same way that he had encompassed Mnrzd Jdnf 
Beg and the fort of Sfwdn, Shdh Beg Khdn was selected to act 
agamst the fort of Shdhgar, in the province of Nasrpur, where 
resided Abu-1 Kdsim Another party of veterans was told off to 
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man'll into llm .1/ipir mmfn, ngnuml Jlio fori of XimiikoL In IIiik 
unr, for tnon jmiMnco of the country n forw) ivnH appointed, 
nlllioiifrli it a\a': not dc‘-]nlolieil 

Mir-a .Tint Hop Stilt In made IIiir nprooincnt a\iI1i Ihg KoldicrB, 
tint c\orv one of tlioin wlio hliould Imnp in nn oiionij’K In. id filioiild 
nyvne HOO fjnlnrf, o\orj ono of tlicin worth Incho nilrlV, 
called in tlio Mirui G time, poffoiit^, of nhicli eeaonit -two nont to 
one fotilo Tin' poor people of Sind, nln ad} jireparod to giac tlicir 
livcb for (heir lord, nm' pIcT-od with (his show of kindne*:?, mid 
wdit out d'liK to hnnp in heads or lo'-e (heir own niiR fitjlo of 
wirfir< ivnilnnnsl for scaenl months f^ln^n, (ho Hindu, aiho 
well kiK'w how nntt< rs sliHod, and (he sinte of (ho trcasiirj, mid hnd 
n repard to fiitun' exipencies, pmdimlh reduced (he rewiml from 
dOO to fifla tjxilnrf Intn for (his smnll sum, the stonanp 2^(^opJo 
wen> coiitmt to Ihnwv thciiisthes without hesitation ngiiinst tho 
s( imitars of the fn' nie preator iiuiniKT fill in these contests, mid 
the tnaMin hnaiin inijita, so that dm h} dna, (ho state of tho 
jionjde and of the oouiitn, pniw worse ^^.,.1 dnnt I3cp found his 
onh snfit\ in jirolnutiiip the struggle, nnd sent forth his joiing 
m< 11 on nil suh s to distract tho oiieni} nearing tlmt treasure w ns 
on I(^ wna 1>\ Innd (o (ho Nnwwnb Kh'lii s camp, ho sent Ahu-I 
Kinim, son of Sh lii ICnsiiii Arghun, aiilli n lwd\ of spirited joutlis, 
Afoplnls mid f!|iidfs, to nttael, it 'Jliis clucflain, when ho drew near 
the c<iino\, nlM>nt the middle of (he night, hid Inniself walli his men* 
nnd sent n small part^ to fall iiiHiii the mum 's rear a\ith n great 
clamour nie tnciin all (itmcd against (heso men, but Ahu-1 
KaMiii, with tho reiiiaiiider, entered their caniji, earned ofl tho 
trcxsiire, and slow tho foremost of tlio foe Sultan IGiusni Chnrkns 
liKewiso att icl cd them wath his bouts, according to a previously 
concocted scheiiie, ha which a Ixjda of jucked men was to romam on 
Iwnnl, wlnlst niiotlicr ndanneed hj Innd, Tlio Nnwwiib also hnd 
made siiitnhlc dispositions Tho Jlirxa’s chiofiains, who overo 
anxious for Ivhiisru’s defeat, sent (ho armed force in tlio boats, but 
kept bnck tho pnrtj which hnd boon selected for tho land attack 
Tlio hostilo flcctK drew up in (lio opposite lines, nnd a disohnipo of 
cannons nnd miiskets, shells, and rockets, w'heols, and oaeiykmd 
of firo missiles comnicnccd on both sides Tho scattering flames and 
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BpnrlvH filiono on tlio "wntcr like n fior^ inonnlnJn, nncl sncli clouds of 
Bniolco nfictndod, that <lio ^mtHe(^ ]ion\cns iHJcamo ns i{ vore tho roof 
of n fiinmco Tlio s\m sliolttred itself in the smoke from tho fierce- 
ness of tho hent, nnd "vins eclipsed. Sight could not pierce tho thick 
clouds, nnd hrcnih failed from tho dcnsifj of tho nfmosphcrc Ai 
length the hoiits mn foul of ench other Hio nngs nnd grnpnols, 
mIucIi \\oro ninde in order to dmg nnny tho enemy’s boats, non 
begun to lie used So % lolont n struggle ensued, that tho vraves 
noro enmsoned nith tho blood of thooo nhom tho gnns Imd 
destroyed B3 tho help of their friends on shore the Khdn’s party 
triumphed, nnd fhoir nd%orsarics fictl Khnsni Clmrkns n as taken 
in his boat along mth Bo\oml other vessels, vhen, at that moment, 
Chnrkas DaDir, the chief of tho merchants of Firang, ivho repaired 
yearly to Tlintta from Hunniiz, came fluttering like n moth around 
this furnace, nnd running his boat into Oie midst of tho fray, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Khusni from his captors , but tho attempt cost 
both of tliom their hies "Wlicn liotb sides iroro satiated with blood 
they •nithdro'w to their fonts, nnd applied balm to tlicir ■nounds 
It n as at length rcsoh cd to abandon stratagem and fight in tho 
open plain, whoro \ ictory would fnU to the bravo • 

•Tlio Tdrikh-i Stud {p 294), and tho rnr^A</n-ncfma (p 112), concur m repre- 
Bcnting thnt there were Portugucso mcrccnnnM in this notion, which closed the 
indcpondcnco of Sind in a d 1691 They a'trihulo the escape of Khnsni Khtmto the 
fact of 0 powder mogniinc exploding m the royal fleet 
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VI 

EEG-LA'R-NA'MA 


This work derives its name from the person to whom it was 
dedicated, and bj vdioso advice it was undertaken Shdh Kdsim 
Kh&n, son of Aihlr Saiyid Kiisim Beg-Lai We learn nothing of 
the author — not oven hia name — either from the preface or the 
body of the history. We can only tell, from the tone in which 
ho speaks of his patron, that he must have been a most abject 
dependant 

The name of Beg-LAr, wo are told, belonged to his patron’s 
family by hereditaiy descent, and is not therefore to be confounded 
AVith the Beglerbegs of Turkey and Persia, who are the viceroys 
or governors of the Provmcos ^ Tlie Beg-Lir family after 
residing for some generations at Turmuz, came to reside at 
Samarkand, whence we had them emigrating to Sind They 
pretend to derive their origin from ’All, the son-in-law and 
cousin-german of the Prophet The genealogy is given in the 
Bcg-Ldr-ndina and Ti(hf(xtu-l Ktrdm Their intimate con- 
nection with the Arghuns is attnbuted to one of their remote 
ancestors having taken up his abode in KlutA, where he and 
his descendants continued in friendly communication with the 
Turks This connection, mdeed, frequently gives nse to the 

' Tins title IS not, ns is gonorally supposed, used in Turkey alone Ever since the 
time of tho nkhftmnns, it has been adopted m Persia also Cornelius le Bruyn’s 
IVnticls, Yol I p 206 , Pranklin’a Tour to JPeriin, pp 33G, 350 , Sir H Bnd^’ 
Dynasty of the Keyars, p 449, Poltmgers Bctochutmi, p 222 Their position, 
privileges and duties aro shown in Von Hammer’s Stoats rerfassttny ties Osmamsehen 
Deichs Vol Ip 370 , II 273 , and Paul ByeauVs Slate of the Ottoman Empire, 
pp. 51-67 Bern Cantcmxr, Jlist of the Ottoman Empxrt, p 86 
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J3og-Liir family’s being called ArgJmn, as afc pp 263, 287, in the 
extract from tlio Tdrilh-x Tuktrl, "where the patron of our author 
IS styled an Argliun. 

Amir Shdh Klisim came from Samarkand to Sind m the time 
of Slifih Husain Arghiin, and was received with distinction He 
mamed the niece of the Wairsi Blind of 'Umarkot, and as her 
father was a Bhatti Edjput, Shdh Kdsim, the produce of this 
marriage, was lialf a Bliatti, and amongst that tnbe ho i\as 
brouglit up It IS to lum, under the title of Khdn-i Zamdn, that 
this book 13 chiefly devoted, and as ho acted an important part m 
the affairs of the kingdom, we are treated with tedious reports of 
tho most trifling exploits performed by him and Ins sons, con- 
sisting chiefly of provincial contests, border feuds and cattle raids 
This minute hietoiy, however, compels tho author to mention tho 
names of streams, forts, villages and tnbos, which in tlicmselves 
sometimes possess considorablo interest Even tho local hostili- 
ties and intermamages of clans afford matter of speculation to 
tho cunons enquirer, and on all these points some information is 
to be gleaned from tho Bcg-Ldr-mma > 

As the little tliat there is of jrenoral interest centres in the 
connection which Edidn-i Zamdn had mth public characters, it 
may as well be mentioned that he first rose to some distinction 
under Shdh Husain, tho Arghiin ruler of Sind Ho then served 
successively Mirzd Tsd Tarkhdn, Jdn Bdbd, Mirzd Muhammad 
Bdki, and Mirzd Jdni Beg When this chief went to render his 
' submission to tho Emperor AIcbar, Khdn-i Zamdn accompanied 
him, and was received with favour He was afterwards nominated 
to an appointment in Smd under Mirzd Ghdzi Beg, and lived to 
an old age m that country, surrounded by a large and thn"ving 
femily His son, Mir Abii-l Kdsim Sultdn, was celebrated for 
his gallant conduct in the field, as well as for his literary talents 
After rehelhnff against the constituted anthonties, he was par- 

‘ Tod Bays, that the present Etehof the Sodhas has set the example of these inter- 
momages, but the following* oitracts ■mil »how the practice to hare been preTalen 
nearly three cenbmee ago. Annals of Syasihan, Vol II p 317 
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donod through the intercession of his father, but was sal>- 
Boquently bhndcd to prevent his evciting further disturbances 
The exact date of the composition of this work cannot be fixed 
with precision vuthm twenty years — 1017 and 1 036 H — because 
the intimations wo have on that point are altogether contradictory 
and irreconcilable We are told (p 256) that the author’s 
patron has “ at this period, (a^nun)” that is 10J7 “reached the 
age of seventy ” About this there can be no doubt, because we 
have already been informed (p 36) that he was born in 94)7 — 
moreover the date is given not only in numerals but in text But 
we are informed (p 27) of blirzd Ghdzi Beg’s death, whicli 
occurred in 1021 , about which, also, there can be no doubt, as it 
IS substantiated by a chronogram in the TuhfaUi-l Kirdm (p 72) 
Again, in enumerating the children of his patron, (pp 260, 261) 
we have the dates of 1032 and 1033, both in text and numerals 
It could not have been composed at any period more than three 
years beyond this, because Jahdnglr is mentioned as the reigning 
monarch Taking all these points into consideration, we may 
consider, either tliat the rough draft was written in 1017, and 
that a second was made about 1035, when the subsequent dates 
gained admission , or that aLnim, as at p 41, is used with reference 
to the event whtcli the author is describing, not with reference to 
the penod at which ho is writing — in short, in the sense of “ at 
that time,” not “ at this present ” If so, the date of 1017 relates 
only to the time when Khdn-i Zam&n had completely peopled and 
settled the country round the fort of Saiyid-garh, of which he 
finished the building in 1011 , and we can fix with tolerable 
certainty upon the j’-ear 1034, or 1036 — say 1625 a d — that 
in which the Bcq-Lar-nama was brought to a conclusion , but I 
have no great confidence in this interpretation, and it must be 
confessed tliat the matter is not worth further enquiiy 

The Beg-Lar-nama, after the preface, opens with a general 
abstract history of Sind and the Arab mvasion, in twenty-two 
pages we tlien have a very slight notice of the Arghuns, with a 
biography of Amir Kdsim Beg, extending altogether to eighteen 
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pages and from that to the end we have detailed accounts of the 
squabbles amongst the vanoUs members of the Tarkhdn frinily, 
with the insertion of every expedition of robbery and plunder in 
which the noble Elhan-i Zamdn himself was in the remotest degi'ee 
concerned 

This work is not found in India, excbpt in the provinces of 
Smd, where I know of three copies There is one in the Impenal 
Library at Pans. Ponds Gentil, No 17.' Size Quarto, (12 x 9 
inches) 275 pages of 17 lines each. 

Extracts 

Aboriginal Inhabitants of 8tnd 

Smd derives its name from Sind, the son of Ham the son of Nuh 
(Gk»d’s peace be with him I) and the province remamed in possession of 
his descendants , but their names cannot be found m any books of 
histoiy, nor have I heard them m legendary stones, and I am there- 
fore compelled to omit them That which I have heard from common 
report is this, that m olden tune the Province of Smd was held by 
the tnbes of Etna, T&, and Nabunuya , but the penod of their govern- 
ment 16 not known. After a tune, Sahas! Ea! reigned in the fort of 
Alor,’ and all Smd and Hmd was under his rule When he died, Chach 
Brahman became master of Smd and Hmd. His capital was the 
fort of Brahmanibdd, and his dommions extended to the confines of 
Kashmir His son D£hir succeeded him and became master of the 
whole kingdom In his days the armies of IsMm arrived under the 
command of Muhammad Kfisun, and after many battles Dahir was 
slam 

Mir Kdsim Beg-Ldi marries the daughter of Bdnd Kiimla 

It appears that m those days when Mir Kdsim Beg-Ldr deceased 
held the governorship of ’Umarkot,’ Kdnd* Kumba Wairsl repre- 
sented to him that an mveterate and deep-rooted enmity existed 
between his people and the Edthors of the fort of Nllmo,® and ho 

* Reuwad, Fragments Arahs, p rrm. * Sco Apponda 

* * \}^j\ 

® Tina place is half-way between ’Umarkot and Jcsnlmlr. 
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was tliorefore solicited to marcli against them, that ample revenge 
might he taken The Mfr complied with his request, and he accord- 
ingly marched with the people of the Sodha tnhe' in that direction 
When the warlike and fierce Edthors were informed of the coming 
of the ever-successful army, they armed themselves and advanced 
boldly to the field of battle Both armies stood m powerful array 
against each other The Edna intimated to the Mfr that it was an 
old-established custom amongst their tribes that both parties should 
ahght from their horses and engage on foot.® The most noble Amir 
agreed to this and issued orders to his army, which consisted of 
Sodhos, that they should dismount while they opposed the enemy 
The Amfr took his bow from the easel and began to shoot his arrows 
Every arrow told, piercmg through the armour and bodies of the 
enemy, and each time sending a soul to the world of annihilation 
Twenty of the enemy havmg been slam, the remnant took to flight, 
confessmg the Mfr’s bravery, and laudmg him with a hundred 
thousand tongues When the Sodhas witnessed such bravery and 
intrepidity, they resolved to honour themselves by seekmg a matri- 
monial alliance with the Mh The great and noble Mir, accordmg 
to the will of God, accepted their prayers, and EAjia the daughter 
of ESnd Kumba Wairst’s sister, a most modest chaste girl, whose 
father was the Bhattf chief of the fort of Jesahnfr, was betrothed to 
him ® 

O O O O O o O 

Deputation of Klidn-i Zamdn on a mtmon to Ral Dim Raj of 

Jcsalmli 

KMn-i Zamdn, with the aid of the Almighty, proceeded, with his 
friends and smte, after takmg leave of Mirzd Jdn' Bdbd, towards 
Jesalmtr When he arrived, he halted outside the fort on the 
margm of the tank,* and despatched a messenger to Edl Dhor E^j 

I [Seo Tod’s VoL I 93, and II 210,319] 

3 Seo Appendix 

a The text says simply \ .rj but at page 41, ivo are told that 

hiB sister's son, and this is oonflrmed by the Tuhfatu I Ktrdm 

1 The spacious tank of Jesalmtr hes to tho south-east, and the 
crowus n rocky hill on the south wcsloni angle of tho town 
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to say that MirzA J&n Bdba liad sent a robo of honour for lum The 
Ra( wth much iiolitonoss, requested him to stay whore ho was 
encamped, and jntimated that ho would come to him on an 
auspicious day and liour to bo invested with the robo In those 
days the ponodical rains, by the will of God, had not fallen, and 
the land all round was parched up A single vessel of water was 
to bo bad only at a \ cry heavy price, for there was no water m the 
lake. But, when the prosperous feet of this nobleman touched that 
ground, suddenly, by tlio -will of God, rain foU the dry land 
became saturated and green liorbs spning up in every place In 
the momuig, the Eat came to visit him and had the honour of 
meeting him Ho said tliat the ram had fallen only on account 
of his prosperous presence Ho nccompamed the Kh^n with great 
honour and rcsiioct mto the fort, and then performed the ntes of 
hospitality Each day ho showed him greater honour The great 
Khtin stayed there for the ponod of five months, after which ho 
took leave and turned lus reins towards Nasipur Hanng reached 
the banks of the tank of Sfinkra, ho learnt that Jaish Khdn and 
’Aldu-d dtn, havmg pursued their course along the eastern bank of 
the nver, were proceedmg towards Thatta to meet Jdn Babd. When 
they had reached the stream of the Earn, they were informed that 
Mirzd Jdn Bdbd, accompanied by Saiyid ’Alt Shtrdzt, had gone to 
Mirzd Muhammad Bdki, and accordmg to the will of God had 
been slam On heanng this, they returned and reached Hasrpur 
plundermg the country on their road. Khdn-i Zamdn also went 
thither and met them The exigencies of the tune were such that 
he owed money, and as none of these people showed him any 
humamty and favour, he was much distressed m mmd. He said 
he had placed aU his reliance on Mirzd Jdn Bdbd, on whom the 
decree of God had now passed He observed to his compamons, 
“At present it is urgently necessary for me to pay some mon^ m 
liqmdation of my debt, what is your advice ” They rephed — 

“ These people possess much wealth and are proud of their nohes 
How we are at your service and ready to accompany you wherever 
you desire ” On this, he proceeded towards the Sodhas, at the 
Tillage of Torangohi. 
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Thr riuudci of Taiaugchi 

Klifm-i Znin m, l)y tlio ndMco of his coinpnnioiis, sot out nnd 
cro‘'S0(l (ho Mn(ors of S inhm ^\nion Diidn and Gha^f learnt that ho 
had j^ono m (hat direction A\i(h onlj a fon men, they rodo after him 
As soon ns ’Aluii-d din and l^Kaii wore infonnod that thoir sons 
Glmrf and ])iidn had gone (o join Khnii-i Zamaii, they also 
mnrthod in (ho same direction vidi (ho intention of bringing them 
hack Tlie\ reached the hanks of the Sankrn at tho time that 
Kliin-i Ziniuii had crossed i(, a\hilo Duda and Gharf ncro only then 
jircjnniig (o jnss (ho stream "Wlien (hoy Ba\% that their fathers 
had conic to (nko (hem hack, they iinmodintoly thron' themsoh cs 
111(0 (he stream, swam (Iicir horses oaor, and joined KhSu-i Znmnn 
Tlic\ noiihl not retiini, for (hej rcflocted (lint, if at this time they 
did not nccoinpain him, (ho renard of (heir past scniccs ■noiild bo 
forfeited In (ho afternoon, Khun-i Znman, haciiig avntcrcd Ins 
horses, loft (ho a illngo of E ihu Mndh, and that renowned bon, with 
onh twelve horseiiioii, (ravelled (lirongh n largo jungle tho whole 
night On arriving near tho vnllngo of Tnmngclif, ho found tho 
camels of (ho Sodlins there, and determined to cnii^' them off with- 
out dclnv, , hut it occurred to him (lint ho had hotter first lot his 
horses quench (lioir (hirsh With this intent ho pioceeded towards 
the milage, and there found (he (racks of fiv 0 hundred horses that 
had just passed over (ho ground Ho was alarmed, and thought 
how imposRihlo it was (o snvo himself with so fow nion ngnmst such 
a host lie, however, advanced and nskod tho driver of tho camels 
w hat army had passed by tJint road Tlio man replied that Mirzd 
Jliilininmad Bnki and Mirzil Jan Bnbfi had qunrrolled with each 
other, and that tho former had nskod tho Sodhas to remforco him 
Ilonco a force of about fivo himdrod men of tho Waisa tnbe had 
passed that way Tho Khan’s companions wore much alarmed at 
this intoUigcnco, and brought book their horses without watering 
them , but they brnv oly and gallantly enmod off tho camels , many 
of those animals died on account of the sovoro marches they had to 
make Tho next day, m tho aftomoon, tho dauntless heroes reached 
tho vnllngo of E-dhu Mndh,* where they stayed only suffioient time 

' [The name la hero wntton EthU-dhor ] 
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to dnnk water At niglitfall they halted at the villago of Panydrl 
Early next morning they pursued their journey, and reached tlio 
village of Sltara, which belonged to the Anrdn tribe There they 
rested themselves without fear or danger They divided the camels 
amongst thorasolves One was given to Jaish Khan, another to 
Birlds, another to ’Aldu-d d(n, and another to Jlfdn Sodho. 

o o o o o o o 

Pi occedmgs of Kltdn-x Zamdn 

Khdn-i Zamdn had his head-quarters at Nasrpur, and comforted 
the people imdcr his rule by his kindness and justice 

o o o o o o o 

As ties of relationship existed between him and the Bhattfs, 
he sent Arab horses laden with all kinds of valuable articles to the 
Ednas of the Sodha, Earn, and Bhnttt tnbes, tho Edwats and tho 
Edthors, and tho Eats and Jdme of tho Jhdrojas , insomuch that tho 
chiefs of ’Uraarkot, Josalmtr, Bikdnfr, Nirohf, Mahwa (Mtwdr?), 
Kotara, Bahalmir, Nflma, Bdrkar, Each, Ndktf, Edmdinpdr, 
Chauduwor, and tho like, were gained by his bounty No demand 
of Borvico was made from them These chiefs engraved the 
woids of friendship and fidelity on their hearts, and considenng 
themselves greatly honoured, were ready to exclaim — “We are 
under great obligations to the Shdh ! We can think of nothing 
else but of serving him For we aro favoured by his generosity, 
and will never turn our faces agamst his commands ” Being 
grateful they were always ready to obey his orders If any 
service was requued of them, they performed it with the greatest 
fidehty and submission, and whenever they were summoned they 
came wiUmgly As the Bhdts and Chdrans were dependents of 
these chiefs he used to reward these family bards whenever they 
came to him, with a lakh (of rupees ?) or more As Hewanda was 
the bard of the Bhattts, he presented him with a donation of one 
crore and a quarter, or one hundred and twenty-five lakhs (?), besides 
horses, camels, etc, which he likewise generously granted Jn 
short, by the wise conduct of this great and enhghtened noble, all 
men, great and smaE, bad and good, were as obedient to him as 
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slaves Tlie renown of the excellent qualities of this second TTiiimn 
or Mn’n, -w ns not only on the tongues of all the nobles and plebeians 
of his own land, hut also spread over every part of the world 

The Backing of 'Umarkoi. 

The appointment of the governorship of ’Umorkot depended upon 
the will of the kmgs of Smd, who removed the moumhent whenever 
they thought proper About the time when Khdn-r Kh&ian came to 
Smd, the governorship of that fort was held by EanA Megrdj 
Khdn-i Khdndn expressed a desire to be connected by marriage with 
the Eana, n ho having no daughter fit to be given m marriage to 
him, he was obliged to ofier the hand of his brother Mdn Smg’s 
daughter After the death of Ednd Megrdj, Nawwdb Mirza Jdnf 
Beg conferred the governorship of ’Umarkot on his son Kishan Das 
Animosity sprang up between this chief and Man Smg, and he, 
havmg turned out Mfin Smg from the fort, assumed the surname him- 
self Mdn Smg, bemg related to Khdn-i Khdndn, sent his son to repre- 
sent the matter to him In those days Khan-i Khdndn and Nawwdb 
Mirzd Jdni Beg were both m attendance on the Emperor Akbar at 
Burhdnpur Khdn-i Khdndn therefore recommended Mdn Smg to the 
favour of Mirzd Jam Beg, who wrote to Mirzd Abu-1 Kdsim Sultdn 
directmg him to place Man Smg m the governorship of the fort of 
’Umarkot, and make Kishan Das understand that he was not to oppose 
and thwart him, but that the same rule with regard to their respec- 
tive positions should be observed now, ns had been estabhshed from 
of old m the family Mtr Abu-1 Kasim Sultan, m obedience to this 
mandate, proceeded from the fort of Shdhgnrh * towards ’Umarkot. 
Havmg reached the village of Samdra he abghted there, Mdn Smg 
bemg also with him Edna Kishan Dds bemg informed of this, 
collected his forces, and havmg encamped opposite the same viEage, 
drew up his army m hostile array The Hand Kishan Das was m 
many ways related to the noble Khdn-i Zamdn, one of his sisters bemg 
married to Mir Abu-1 Kdsim, another to Shdh Muklm Sultdn,’ and he 
himself was son-m-lnw of Bdnoha Bhattf, the maternal nephew of 

1 Sh&hgnrhvM built by Kh&n-i Znm&n on the banks of tbe Sbnkro, “and nothing 
now remains of it except the name ’ — Tuhfatu-l Exrdm, 5IS p 72 

- These two were eons of Kh&n-l Zain&n 
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tlio Kbdn Somo friendly people •wlio -woro ■mtli tlio Amfr Troro 
anxious that no lighting should taho place between the parties 
When tlioy expressed tlieir intention to the Itina, ho said ho con- 
sidered hiinsolf a servant of Mir Ahu-1 Kilsim, and would not rebel 
against him still Man Smg must not bo allowed any mtorforonce, 
because ho was the onginator of these quarrels and disturbances 
M(r Abii-l Kdsim, however, adhered to the orders ho had received to 
place Man Sing m the governorship At length, upon tho instigation 
of his woU-moaning fnonds, the E/Inii resolved to go to 3Itr Abu-1 
KAsim Sultdn. So when ho arrived, ho alighted from his horse, and 
having changed his i amty and pndo for humility and supphcation, 
ho advanced on foot for a long distance ivith his ivholo army, ofBccrs, 
dependants, and servants Ho kissed tho feet of tho SultAn, and pre- 
sented him tho horse on which ho had himscK nddon Tho Sultdn 
mounted and gave him his hand Ho then pitched his tent near’ the 
pool of Sdmdra and passed tho night there Tho Kand also encamped 
on tho margm of tho pool At daybreak, somo of tho people of the 
Mfr’s camp, who belonged to tho Samoja tnbe, wont mto the fields 
of the Sodhas and began to injure them As hostibties had pre- 
viously existed between these tabes, tho Sodhas abused tho Same- 
jas, and a quarrel ensued. Intelbgence being brought to Mir Abu-1 
Kdsim, he immediately hastened off, and Ednd Kishan Dds also set 
his army m array, and advanced with mtent to fight, but his heart 
failing him, he took to flight, and proceeded towards Kaurhdr Mir 
Abu-1 Kdsim with his followers and compamons, hastened to ’Umarkot 
When he approached the fort, a son of the Ednd Eoshan Has who 
was m it, not bemg able to oppose him, took some money with him 
and fled Upon this, the Mfr entered the fort and the whole family 
of the Ednd were captured But ns they were related to him, they, 
together with his treasures,’ were of course protected All other 
thmgs, however, were taken possession of by the army Temples 
were demolished, cows were directed to be butchered, and the 
houses of the vile infidels were made to resound with the sound 
of trumpets and horns, and their filthy idols were polluted. Jh 
the idolatrous places of worship M uhamm adan tenets were pro- 

» [The text gays 

* [“.Badrdrf” = rM, “provisions for the woy''J 
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raulgntod, and prayers -were read for one entire week He remained 
in the fort passing his time in festivity and pleasure As the killmg 
of cows and the hroakiug of idols is considered hy the Sodhas to be 
the highest possible insult, the Band felt highly indignant, and 
having returned from the village of Kaurhdr, he summoned the 
Sodhas from all sides and quarters to meet him at Gaddi There 
they crowded ready to advance on ’Umarkot They had been sub- 
jected to great ignominy, and so they were all ready to sacrifice 
thou- bves m revenge When this news reached Khdn-i Zamdn, he, 
reflecting that both parties were enrolled m his army, was most 
anxious that no contest should take place between them, and con- 
sequently hurried away with the intention of effectmg a reconodia- 
tion between them He sot out in the evenmg from Nasrpur, and 
having travelled the whole night amved early the next mormng at 
tho village of Gaddi, where the Bdni and the Sodhas had encamped. 
Ho sent his son Mir Shah Muklm Sultan, Mir Ptithl Beg SultAu, and 
Kdna Bhattf, brother of Edm Bhattl, to the Bdnd, m order to appease 
and comfort him They accordingly went to him, and so far appeased 
him that ho was induced to accompany them, and had the honour of 
kiesmg the Khan’s feet The Khdn exalted him by the grant of a 
horse and robe of honour, and spoke words of sympathy and con- 
solation. o o o o jn the end, some of the 
plundered property was restored, but the Bdnfi obtained only poor 
satisfaction. 
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yiL 

tarkha:n-na'm a. 

on 

ARGHI/N-NAMA, 

These two are different names of the same work, of winch the 
author is Saiyid Jamdl, son of Mir Jaldln-d din Husaini Shirdzf, 
who composed his work m tho year h 1066 (1664-5 A n ), as we 
leam from a casnal notice in the genealogical tree, to be hereafter 
mentioned Tlio work is named after the Moghal families of 
Arghun and Tarkhdn respectively, whoso ongm wall be further 
noticed in the Appendix Tho Arghim-ndma is mentioned in the 
Tuhfaturl Ktrdm as if it wore a separate work, but there is nothing 
on the Arghuns in the latter history which is not denved from 
sources at present extant and available I could find no trace of 
such a history in Sind, and I was told by several people m that 
province, that the work under consideration was the only one known 
as the Ai gMn-ndma As it treats with sufficient copiousness 
upon the Arghfin histoiy, as wall be seen in the translated 
extract, there is no impropnety in giving it this assumed name, 
bat it is obvious that the author himself styled it Tarlhan-namd 
only, in comphment to his patron Mirzfi Muhammad Salih, who 
was of the Tarkhdn family 

There appears to have been at one time a history of that 
family of older date than this, because Saiyid J amdl informs us, 
that the Mirzd, being most anxious to acquaint himself with the 
genealogy and history of the Moghal tribes, and especially of 
his own ancestors, m order that he might leam precisely from 
what particular chief he was descended, commissioned our author 
to send him the book called Tarkhan-ndma This zealous mdi- 
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Sind. ’rsd, tJio younger^ was introduced to Akbar in 

1012 H., and was treated hy liim and Jiis successor, Jalidngi'r, 
with distinguished consideration. As Ins independence of all 
favour and patronage, except that bestowed by the Emperor 
himself, rendered him obnoxious to the nobles about the Court, 
they managed that bo should receive only those jigire in which 
the turbulence of the inliabitants made the collection of revenue 
difficult but his bravery and good conduct defeated all these 
maclimations, and ho triumphed over the jealous opposition of 
of Ins enemies 

By an early acknowledgement of Shdh Jahdn as Emperor, 
and his proclamation of him in tho ’Idgffii of Ahmaddbad, in 
which ho anticipated tho other more tardy nobles of Gnzerdt, 
whore his jdgir was then situated, ho met wnth a distinguished 
reception from tho new monarch, to whom he wont to pay his 
respects on tho banks of tho Sfahi Ho was shortly afterwards 
proforred to the Siibaddri of Tbatta, whore ho was directed to 
seize tho person of Shan'ru-1 Mulk at all hazards Having suc- 
ceeded in sending this gallant but obnoxious individual a pnsoner 
to the Impcnal Court, he received the honour of a Nmhat, a lac 
of rupees m cash, and tho increase of 1000 to his personal rank 
He obtained subsequently the Subaddri of Guzerdt, and died ftdl 
of years and titles at the advanced age of ninety-five, in the year 
1061 H (1651 All), four years previous to the composition of 
this work 

Mirzd Muhammad Sdlih succeeded to some portion of the 
honours of his father, and the other members of the family had 
each a separate provision assigned to thorn by the royal mu- 
nificence 

The Tm IMn-ndma, after a preface of three pages, opens with 
a genealogical tree from Noah to Muhammad Sdhh, extending 
through twenty-eight pages "We then have an abstract histoiy 
of the Khdns of Turfastan, and of Cbangiz Khdn, and his de- 

' At this very time ve find an Englishman complaining of the same treatment, by 
■which, threngh the mtngnes of the ministers, tho long’s kmd mtentions were ren- 
dered of none effect 
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sccnOants wlio nilod m Trdn, in forty pages , the history of the 
Arghuus m twenty-three pages , of the Tarklidns in thirty-three 
p<age3 , concluding with the death of Mirza ’faa Tarkhdn above- 
mentioned Altogether, 127 pages 4to (12x9 inches) of 17 
linos each The stylo is elegant, but, from a companaon with 
the onginal authorities, it will appear that its best graces are 
borrowed Like other local histones of Sind, it is rare out of that 
province 


Extracts 

Tlic A} glmn Diina&ty of Kandahd) and Sind ^ 

It IS related by histonans that Amfr Zii-n Nun, son. of Amfr 
Basn, one of the descendants of Arghun Khan Tarkhan, son of 
Abakd Elhan, son of Hulnku Khlin, son of Tult Khdn, eon of Chsngiz 
Khan, a soldier distinguished for courage and bravery among the 
wamors of his tribe,’ w as employed by Abii Sa’fd Mirzd, and on all 
occasions noted up to his former character By this conduct he 
became a great favourite of Sultdn Abu Sa’id The honours and re- 
wards he received subjected him to the envy and jealousy of his 
fellows, for his rank was elevated above that of all his relations 

When Sultan Abu Sa’fd was slain m the battle of Kaidbdgh, 
Amfr Zu-n Niin retired to his father in Hirat He served for a short 
time under Tndgar llfrzfi Afterwards, when Sult^ Husam 
succeeded to the thione of Khurasdn, Mfrza Amfr Slisrf’ died, Amfr 
Zu-n Nun his son was regarded with favour by Sultdn Husam Mirzd, 
who assigned him the chiefship of Ghor, Zamfndawar and Kandahar, 
In these countnes the warlike tnbes of Hazdra and Takdarf had 
complete power *■ Amfr Zii-n Nun, in the year 884 h (1479-80 A.n ), 
proceeded m that direction with a small body of his tnbesfolk (wZtis) 
For some time he was engaged m hostdities with these people, and, 
bemg m aU battles viotonous and successful, he brought the countnes 
mto subjection to his rule The Hazdra, Takdarf, and aU the other 

' [Pago 71 to 99 of the test] 

3 The word rendered “ tnbe ’’ is uOa —See Eretme's Baler, Yol I, 19, 24 

’ [Frequently wntten “ Bosrt ”] 

* The rendmg m doubtful Takdarf or NakdarS If the latter, they are probably 
the same as the Nakodorl 
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tribes Imving soon tins, quietly submitted to Ins nutbonty and made 
no furtlicr opposition. Tlio somccs of Amir Zu-n Nun were so 
approved of, tbnt Sultdn Husam bi-1 Knrdr made him abso- 
lute governor of Kandahilr, Glior, and other countnos After some 
time Amfr Zu-n Nun Misrl obtained andopendont power m those 
provinces, and ho also encroached upon the tomtonos of Slifl, 
Mustung, and their dependencies In the course of four more 
years ho was in conimand of a largo force and had entirely attached 
to lus interest the people of Eazdm, Takdnr/, Kipchalc, and the 
Moghals of Kandabdr On hearing this, Sultdn Husam sent an 
imperative order, requiring him to present himself without delay 
at the imperial court The Amfr acted accordingly, and on Ins 
arrival nt court made the usual presents Tlio people were aU 
loud m their praises of his loyalty and fidelity, and consequently the 
Sultiin presented him ivith a vest of honour, a richly capansoned 
horse, kettle drums, and banner, and also granted lum a royal patent 
of invcstituro Ho then ordered lum to leave lus sou and smto at 
the court, and bimsolf proceed to Eandabar Immediately on 
receipt of this order, the Amir seized the first opportunity of 
secretly taking lus son and the nobles who had attended him, and 
marched with great rapidity to Kondnhfir, leaving, however, his 
property, arms, etc , bohmd him in his residence In the course 
of two or throe days the Sultan ordered that the Amfr shonld 
not leave the court for Kandahdr until after the festival of Nauroz 
Tho royal messengers, on arriving at the Amfr’s residence, discovered 
the flight, and reported to tho Sultiin the state of afihirs The 
Sultan, on hearing of it, remarked that the Amfr had evidently 
departed without any intention of returning But the prmce and 
the nobles argued that his having left horses, camels, oaipets, and 
other property behmd him was a proof that his absence would 
not bo of long duration. The Sultdn then said that lus flight was 
only another proof of his ready wit and sngaoify , However, regrets 
were now unavailing a.h- 911 (1605 ad) SultSn Husain died, and 
the affairs of the kingdom of Khurdsfin fell into complete disorder 
Affairs were thus situated when in the Muhonram of the year 
918 H (May, 1607) Muhammad Khdn Shaibdni ITzbek crossed the 
Jfhun, with an enormous army, like a swarm of ants or looasta. 
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■whioli ho had collected for the pTupose of oonqueniig Khor^saii 
JBadf’u-z Zaman Mirza, soh of the late Snltan Husam, was in great 
alarm and consternation at the approach of this army, and instantly 
sent information of the fact to Amir Zii-n Nnn.' The Amir con" 
suited -vrith his sons and nobles, who all entertained different 
opimons on the subject, but the Amir declared that he considered 
it incumbent on him to march to the support of the SulMn, and 
that courage and humanity alike forbade him to remam inactive 
dming this cnsis He said that his return was not to be hoped 
for, as the Uzbek army was powerful and numerous in the extreme, 
and the fortunes of the house of Sultan Husam were in their deohne 
Acoordmgly, he assembled a friendly body of Arghun and Tarkhan 
tioops, and marched to the succour of the Prince Badi’u-z Zamdn. 
Havmg arrived at the camp, he was received with eveiy honour 
The same day the army of the Uzbeks and of Md-war£u-n nahr 
crossed the river Numerous signs of the approach of kliihammad 
Khan Shaibani’s overwhelming force were evident Upon reaching 
the field of the approachmg contest, the Prince having reviewed his 
troops, formed up in order of battle, and from both armies the shouts 
of the wamors and the roll of the kettle-drums resounded to the 
vault of heaven 

The Amfr, with a body of his bold well-mounted horsemen, com- 
menced the attack, and by an impetuous charge, completely routed 
a body of tlie enemy, and threw them into utter confusion In 
vam for as wave follows wave, column after column of the Uzbeks 
came on in endless succession to the attack, till at last the Khur^- 
sanis, unable to contend any longer with such disproportionate 
numbers, turned rem and fled A scene of the wildest and most 
hopeless confusion ensued The Amfr, however, with a small band 
of Ins trusty and mdomitable wamors, mamtamed his ground, now 
standing on the defensive, now charging one wmg of the enemy, and 
now the other The field was dyed with blood Thus they fought 
bravely and desperately until the Uzbeks closing m on every side, 
the A-rmr was woimded and thrown from his horse Uisdammg 

> Pnnce Bndl’n-z Znm&n wns mamed tj a daughter of Amir Zu-n Xiln —See Mir 
M'asiim’s TdrHJi-% Sind, p 103 
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tlio quarter oflbrod him by the ITzboks, who hoped to take him a 
pnBonor m tnuraph to Muhammad Khtln, ho fell, covered with 
glory 

Shah Beg A) ghiin 

Shdh Bog Arghun eon of Zu-n Nun, was, on tho death of fhe 
Amir, placed by tho unammoue voice of tho chiefs on tho vacant 
throne Ho confirmed all hia father’s nppomtments, and gave the 
holders of them robes of honour Ho displayed an unparalleled 
esamplo of equity and justice, by which conduct ho so won tho 
hearts of his soldiery, that they became his most devoted and 
obediont subjects. Shdh Bog always consorted with the most dis- 
tinguisbed and scientific men in his kingdom 

At this time Muliammad Hhnn, having subdued tho whole of 
Khurasim, approached Kara with tho dotormmation of adding 
Kandahar also to his dominions On his amvol at Garmsir, Shfli 
Beg sent mossongors to him offering his aUegianco and submission. 
He promised that ho would ovpress tho same at a personal mter- 
viow Muhammad Khdn was satisfied with this concession and 
went back 

In tho year 916 n (1609 An), Shdh Isma’Q. the second, 
having overcome and killod Muhammad Khdn in battle, took 
possession of Khurdsdn Tho Shdh attamod to tho greatest power, 
so much so that the surrounding nations dreaded his might and 
ambition 

At this juncture Warash Khfin marched upon Kara, and set up 
hiB standard Shdh Beg in alarm nt this threatened mvasion, con- 
sulted with his nunisters, showing them the imminent danger his 
country was m — threatened on one side by Shdh Isma’tl, the con- 
queroi of Khurdsdn, and on the other by Bdhar Bddshdh, who had 
already reached Kdbul, both with avowed warhke mtentions He 
pomted out to them the necessity of providmg a retreat m case 
of their losing Kandahdr It was nt length resolved to seize the 
Siwi territory, and in the year 917 h (1611 a n ), he set out from 
Kandahdr, and having reached Shdl, there made preparations for 
the ensuing campaign On his arrival at Siwi he mvested the-fort. 
The descendants of Sultan Purdili Birlds, who ruled m Siwi, 
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ndvnnccKl to oppose him willi three thousand men of the Bnluch 
tnho ns m ell ns other forces The army of Shiih Beg proved com- 
plotely ncfonoiis TJio enoni} irns utterly o\ ertliroini, ninny ivero 
hilled m notion, nnd tlio siinurors fled towards Smd Shtih Bog 
entered Sfw ( in tnumph, nnd nindo n short stay there, during vrhich 
time he limit houses, Infd out gardens, and raised n fort svhich he 
slronglj garrisoned, nnd, hnniig appointed Mirzu Tsa Tnrkhdn, one 
of tlic most distuigiiishod of his nobles, to bo go^omor, ho returned 
to Kniidnhar 

iVnn JIij '119 (\D lol 3), the Emperor Znhfni-d dfn Muhammad 
BabarhaMiig dotomimed upon the conquest of Knndabtir, marched 
upon it w ith a pow erful and ninneroiis nrmj Shah Beg collected his 
forces, \nth sufTiciciit provisions and munitions of war to enable him 
to sustain a siege, shut himself up in the fort nnd posted his men on 
the wTills and Instioiis On the nmvnl of the Emperor in the vicinity 
of the citj, ho ivns attacked by disease, nnd became very feeble 
Ills ministers nnd nobles on this became disnffected nnd mutinous 
Shah Beg, linniig lonnit the state of nffnrrs, sent the lending men of 
Knndnhar inth instructions to negoemte a pence The Emperor, 
consenting to the terms, despatched Khwnja Jnltiln-d dfn with smt- 
nblo presents, nnd returned to Kabul Shall Beg then withdreiiv 
after a short time to Snvi, nnd made a stay there Having assem- 
bled a general council, be pointed out to ibem tbnt the Emperor 
B ibnr bn%uiig once found bis iva> to Kandahar, ivonld not rest 
contented imtil bo bad conquered and brought it under his oivn 
rule, that it boboved them to consult tbeur oivn and the country’s 
safety In pursinnco of this idea, be, at the beginning of the vnnter 
season, raised a force of 1000 horse, and despatched them from Sfwf 
to Smd Tins force, on the 7tb of Zi-1 Ka’dn n. 920 (Dec. 1514), 
attacked and took tbo vilingcs of Kdkau and Btigbbiln These 
villages avoro so densely populated, that, m the sack, 1000 camels, 
employed on the garden-wells merely, were taken , from this, some 
idea may ho formed of the wealth of the two places ' After re- 
maining there a week, they returned with their spoil to SiwL 

> Both these places -n-cro in the Snrkar of Sliri The former has since become 
famous fonts gallant defence by our troops —TanXA-i ro^in.MS p 4S, Tari^an. 
ndwo, MS p 48, Tuh/altt I hnim, ■p 124 
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A u 921 (1615 ad) Tlio Emperoi Bdbar put into execution 
the design Shdk Beg had foreseen, and Laving marcLed upon Kanda- 
hfir, laid siege to tlio fort and commenced mining it The siege was 
carried on with vigour, and all suppbes being cut off, a great dearth 
of gram ensued in the city At tins cnsis, however, the Emperor’s 
army was so weakened by fever, that a peace was agam agreed 
upon ‘Whereupon, the Emperor returned to Kdbul 

In this same year, Shdh Hasan Mirza havmg quarrelled mth his 
father, left him, and went to the Court of the Emperor Babar, and 
bemg by him received with hospitality and distmction, ho remained 
there two years TIio Emperor observed that his ansit was not from 
any affection entertained towards himself by Shdh Hasan, but in 
order that ho might loam the art of governing rightly, and at the 
same time perfect himscK m the ceremonies of the Court At length, 
Shah Hasan, with the Emperor’s permission, returned to Kandahdr 
A n 922 (161G ad) The Emperor Babar agam assembled an 
army, and marched upon Kandahdr, and ho was yet in the jungle 
when the fort was invested Shah Beg, weaned and harassed by 
these repeated mvasions, sent Shaikh Abu Sa’fd Punim to negotiate 
a peace, the terms agreed upon nero that m the ensuing year 
the government of Kandahdr should bo made over to the officers of 
the Emperor Babar Having ratified this treaty, the Emperor re- 
turned to Kdbul In pursuance of this arrangement, Shah Beg, 
A H 923 (1517 ad), sent the keys of the fort of Kandahar to the 
Impenal Court, by the hands of Mir GhJasu-ddfn, grandson of 
Khondamtr, author of the Hablhu-s Siyar, and father of Mix Abu-1 
Makdnm, and grandfather of ’Abdu-Uah Sultan. This ratification 
of the cession was approved of by his majesty * 

After the subjugation of his country, Shah Beg re mai ned two 
years in Shal and Stwf, reduced to penury and distress In such 
straits was he, that his army was compelled donng this penod to 
subsist upon nothing but carrots, turnips, and other such vegetables 
Towards the end of the year 92d a h (1618 a n ), he made warlike 
preparations for the conquest of Smd. In consequence of the re- 
moval of M:rrzd ’Isk, he left Sulffin ’Alt Aighun and Ztbak Tarkhin, 

1 An incorrect parentage is aacribed in the text to this learned envoy See tho 
nrtioles KhotAsatu-i, AkkbAe and TfAB tgp-B Sivah, m VoL II 
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■with a number of men for the protection of the forte of Sfwi and 
and Qunjdwa He despatched a-head of his army a force of 200 
horse under Mir Fazil Kokaltdsh, and himself followed at the head 
of SOO more On entering the Smd territory, he soon reached Bagh- 
bdn, he learnt that an army of Samgas, under the command of 
Mahmud Khdn, son of Daryd Khdn, was encamped at Thatta, four 
kos from SBvistdn, and prepared to do battle Shdh Beg halted at 
Bdghbdn, where he was well received by the pnncipal inhabitants 
He then resumed his march through the Lakki hills towards 
Thatta, and at last reached that nver which m those days ran 
to the north of Thatta ^ Being unpiovided •with means of transit, 
he stopped for some days on the bank, revol’vmg in his mind how 
to effect a passage At this juncture, the men on guard perceived 
that a man driving a laden ass was fording the nver from the 
opposite bank He was seized and compelled by menaces to show 
the way through the ford ’ ’Abdu-r Rahman Daulat Shahi then 
plunged on horseback mto the river, reached the other bank and 
then returned and reported the fact to Shdh Beg, who avaihng 
himself of this information, on the 16th day of Muharram a h 
927 (December, 1620), crossed the nver "with his force, and marched 
towards the city of Thatta. On which, Daryi Khdn, the adopted 
son of Jdm Nanda, ha-^ing left Jdm Firoz m garrison at Thatta, 
hastened at the head of his army to give the Amir battle 

After a long, bloody, and well-contested action, m which Darya 
Khdn, -with a host of Sammas, was killed, -victory declared itself m 
favour of Shdh Beg On receipt of this disastrous intelligence, 
Jdm Ffroz left Thatta and fled -without stoppmg until he reached 
the -village of Pfrdr^ -with a hea-vy heart. Thatta -was given up 
to plimder till the 20th of the month, in the couise of which 
the inhabitants were treated -with merciless seventy, and many of 
them were earned mto oaptivily The holy text, “ Suiely when 

1 See Appendix 

2 Plutarch m his life of Antony, tells us that a costermonger, Entychus, -who per- 
formed a Bomeivhat similar service for Augustus, before the battle of Actium, was 
rewarded by the grateful Emperor with a statue of himself and of hts ass, with an 
et^ually auspicious name, Nikon. This beautiful work of art -was destroyed, with too 
many others, by the barbarous Erauts on their capture of Constantinop'e 

• This place is in the hiUy tract north of Thatta 
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kings enter a viliage they destroy it,” -was folly exemplified m 
this instance. At last, by the strenuous exertions of KAzi K^zm 
a most distinguished scholar, these outrages were put an end to, and 
proclamation was made to the effect that the people of the city were 
to remain undisturbed ‘ The fugitive JAm Firoz remamed, with a 
few men who had accompanied him, at PlrAr, his family bemg stdl 
at Thatta At length, finding that nothing was left for him 
but submission, be despatched a messenger to Shdh Beg, humbly 
intreatmg forgiveness, and expressmg his wilhugness to submit 
himself unconditionally to the wiU and pleasure of his conqueror, 
with most solemn promises of future good conduct. 

ShAh Beg moved by that generosity which distinguished him, and 
having pity on the miserable condition of his vanquished enemy, 
received the messenger most graciously, and granted him a robe 
of honour, at the same tune sending a friendly answer to JAm 
Pfroz, who on the receipt of it came with a number of his fnends, 
towards the end of the month Safar, to Thatta, dressed m most 
humble guise, a sword hangmg from his neck to express his com- 
plete subjection He was permitted the honour of kissmg the 
hands of ShAh Beg He then repeated his expressions of sorrow 
and contrition ShAh Beg, having assured him of his forgiveness, 
invested him with the robe of honour which SultAn Husam MirzA 
had before bestowed on Mir Zu-n Nun, and conferred on him 
the governorship of Thatta He then held a conference with his 
nobles and ministers The Smd territory, he declared, was too 
extensive for his own immediate government and oontroL It was 
therefore advisable to divide it, assigiung one half to JAm Pfroz, 
and keepmg the other nnder his own management They all 
concurred, and it was arranged that the territory extendmg from 
the Lakkf hiBs, near Slwistan, to Thatta, should be assigned to 
Jam Pfroz, while the upper part from the same hills should 
remam m his own possession Having settled this, ShAh Beg 
marched in the direction of SiwistAn The mhahitanta of tins 
place, dreading the arrival of the viotonons army fled to ThAtt, and 

> The Tdrikh-i Stnd (p 139), mules him, in tmo Onental fashion, taie an arrow 
from his qnircr, which he gives to K&zt K&zin, to show that ho was really accredited 
by the Moghal plunderer 
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having joined thomsolves with the Sn’ta find Sumra tnbes,* formed 
themselves in order of battle and advanced to give fight An 
ohstinato battle ensued, in which Shdh Beg proved agam viotonous , 
his adversaries fled, and he took possession of the fort of Siwistdn. 
Hnvmg put it in complete repair, he placed in it some of his most 
distinguished nobles, among otheis M/r^’Alaika Arghun, Sultdn 
Mukfrn Beg-Lir, Kaibuk Arghun, and Ahmad Tarkhan, all these 
he ordered to erect houses in the fort for themselves He then took 
his deportuio for Bhakkar, and after several days marching amved 
at the plam surrounding Sokhar A few days after he reached 
Bhakkar, vhero ho was much gratified with the fort and town 
Having visited and inspected these, he laid out the town, assigning 
various quarters to his ofiBcers and soldiers He caused a plan to be 
made of the fort, and placed it m the care of his prmcipal officers, m 
order that, each one doing his part, they might put it mto complete 
repair The hard bncks for this purpose were provided by the 
destruction of the fort of Alor (anciently the seat of government) 
and of the houses of the Turk and Samma people in the suburbs of 
Bhakkar • In a short space of time the works were finished. He 
fixed on the citadel of the fort ns a residence for himself, and 
Mirza Shah Husam, he also permitted Mtr Fd 2 al Kokaltdsh, SultAn 
Muhammad, keeper of the seal, and one or two others to reside 
in it He employed a whole year m finishing the buildings 
in the fort and setthng the nSairs of his subjects 

A n 928 (1622 ad) Shah Beg left Pdymda Muhammad Tarkhdn 
m charge of Bhakkar, and advanced with a considerable army to the 
conquest of Guzeiat During his progress down the nver, he 
swept the country on both banks from the foul inhabitants. On 
the arrival of the aimy at Ohamduka, Mir Fazil Kokalffish was 
taken dangerously ill, and after hngenng a few days died This 
incident so affected Shdh Beg that an idea took possession of his 
mind that the death of his friend was a warmng of the near approach 

1 [ * j in the test.] MSr M’osam (p 141) has, Talohtl, instead of Thatl and 

Samma" instead of Sa’ta “ Sihta” is probably the correct reading, rrhich we find 
sometimes npphed to the Sammas Another copy reads Sodha instead of Sdmra 

2 Mir M’asdm adds that the Saipds were turned out of Bhattar, and allowed a 
space of ground in Eorl, whereon to build new houses — Tdril^M-i Sind, 150 
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of his own Shortly after, intelligence was received of the Emperor 
Bdbor’s amval in the vicinity of Bhara and KhusMb, with the 
ovowed intention of conquering the country of Hmdustdn. On 
hoanng this, Shah Bog observed that Bdbar had no intention of 
leaving him at peace, but that ho would ultimately seize Smd, either 
firom him or his descendants It was needful therefore to seek out 
some other nsylora Havmg said this, ho complained of a violent 
pom in his bowels Every remedy was tried to allewate it, but in 
vam, for m the month ShaTidn, 928 n (Juno, 1522), after a reign 
of fifteen years, Shah Bog died, without having been 'able to effect 
his mtcntion of entering Gnzerat “ Shahr Sha’hdn" is tho chrono- 
gram of his death 

Ml) sa Shah Musain A) ghun 

On the death of Shdh Beg, in a n 928 (1522 An), Shdh Husain 
Arghun succeeded to tho throne * He conferred dresses of honour 
and marks of his favour on those chiefs, judges, nobles, and 
ministers vho had assembled to congratulate him on his accession 
As this event took place at the end of the Bamaziin, when the 
great festival was about to be celebrated, the nobles about his 
person represented that on this great and memorable occasion it 
were well that the Khutba were read m his name This he refused 
to permit, saymg that as long as any descendant of the Sdhib-kir^ 
(Tfmur) existed, no other man could assume this pnvilego Accord- 
mgly the Khutba was read m the name of the Emperor Zahiru-d 
dfn Muhammad Bdbar Durmg the celebration of the festival, the 
Shih remained m the same place In the meantimo he received 
intelhgenoe how that Jdm Efroz and the people of Thatta had heard 
with delight of the demise of Shdh Beg, and had beaten their drums 
in token of joy and gratification. Incensed at these proceedings, 
Mirzd Shdh Husam having consulted with his minister, and having 
come to the conclusion that the prosecution of his father’s designs 
on Guzerdt was not advisable, ordered his army to march on 
Thatta in order to destroy Jam Efroz News of this determination 
sooij reached Thatta, and Jdm Firoz, being utterly unable to oppose 

' Some anthontjcs gire ibe name as Hasan, as la pa^ 308 tupra, but tho other is 
the best authenticated Respecting Sh&h Beg’s death, see the Appendix. 
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tho nnny marching against him, hastily fled from the city, and 
crossing the nvor m despair took his way towards Each "When he 
reached Chdchkfin and Kahmin, he collected on army of ahont 
50,000 horse and foot With this formidable force, consisting 
of the people of Smd and the Samma tribe, he returned with the 
intention of commg to an engagement with Mirza Shah Husam, who 
at tho head of his ever victonons troops, had already anived at tho 
city of Thatta On hearing of the force which Jdm Firoz was 
bnnging agamst liim, tho Shah haiing left a body of men for the 
protection of the city, the inhabitants bomg m a state of the greatest 
alarm, marched out with the view of brmgmg the enemy to an 
engagement On neanng the Smdian army, he formed his troops m 
order of battle, and advanced Suddenly he came m view of the 
enemy, who, greatly alarmed at the sight of the Moghals, dis- 
mounted, left their homes, doffed their turbans, tied the comers of 
each other’s clothes together, and thus engaged m the conflict 
Mirzd Shah Husam knew it to bo the custom of the people of Suld 
and Hmd, when resolved upon fightmg to the death, to leave their 
horses, and bare-headed and bare-footed, tie themselves together by 
each other’s clothes and waistbands, — so he saw these preparations 
with dehght, and congratulating his nobles and officers on the 
evident despair of the enemy, and the consequent assurance of 
victory to themselves, gave the order for the attack On this, his 
troops aimed with their bows and anows, and sword m hand, 
rushed vehemently to tho charge, spreading consternation and 
dismay m the ranks of tho enemy From morning to evening the 
battle was bloodily contested Heaily 20,000 men feU on the field, 
till at last, Jam Ffroz, bemg defeated, fled, covered with shame and 
disgrace, to Guzerat, where he remamed until his death Mirza 
Shdh Husam remamed for three days on the field of battle, dista- 
butmg the horses and all other booty amongst his people, and 
showenng reivards upon his officers , he then returned m triumph 
to Thatta Thence he went to TughhkAbid, where he remamed 
BIS months, when he proceeded towards Bhakkar On his arrival 
withm thirty kos of tho city, all the leadmg men came out to meet 
and congratulate him, and were received with every honour In 
this year also, Shaikh Bulakt came from Kandahar to Smd to visit 
bun 
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Aftor tlio lapso of two years, A.n 930 (1624 ad), Mirzd Slidh 
Husain came to tiio determination to invade Multan, in pursuance 
of wlucli design ho ordered his nobles and generals to malce the 
necessary arrangements At the commoncomont of the year a n 981 
(1626 A D ), ho started on this expedition On reaching the city of 
IToh he found the Buluchfs and Lahgdhs prepared to fight. The 
Multan army in those days was n hundred-fold greater than the 
Mirzd’s, yet ho, trustmg in Divine assistance, drew up his army 
with great care and ciroumspootion, and with his Moghal troops 
began the battle When these two brave armies confronted each 
other, the Moghals employed their deadly fire, and the Langdhs and 
Buluchfs phed their bows and arrows The contest was sharp, but 
victory at length declared itself in fiivour of Mirzd Shdh Husam 
Many of the Langdhs wore slam, the rest fled The fort was 
captured, and orders were given to demohsh the buildings m the 
city of Ifch 

The news of the Shdh’s success soon reached the cars of Sultdn 
Muhammad Langdh, the ruler of Multdn.* Whereupon he des- 
patched parties m all directions, with instructions to levy forces with 
the greatest celerity In accordance with these orders, withm the 
course of a month, an army consisting of 80,000 horse and foot, 
composed of men of the Buluch, Jat, Bind, Dddf, and other tnbes, 
was raised.’ At the head of his large and powerful force, the Sultdn 
set out from Multdn The Mirzd on hearing of these numbers bemg 
brought agamst him, took up a position on the banks of the Ghdra 
and there awajted the attack of the enemy Sultdn Mahmud re- 
mained for a month m the suburbs of Multdn for the purpose of 
oonstructing such engmes as imght be required, and of amply pro- 
viding his army with the necessary munitions and stores Havmg 
effected ttna he resumed his march. The Sultdn, inflated with pnde 
and puffed up with a certamty of victory, at last amved at Beg 
Here it happened that Shaikh Shujd’ Bukhdn, the son-m-law of the 

' The onginnl Bays Sultdn Husain, but he had died more than twenty years before 

this event. . m,. 

a The Tuhfa(u-i Eirdm (p 46), says that the Emd is a Buldch tribe They are 
Btill a very influential and powerful clan. See Masson’s Journey io Keldt, p 322 
Mir M'asdm adds to these tnbes by naming also the Kanrdi and Ohdndya — TdrliA-t 
Stnd, p 185. 
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Siilf 'm, n innn po'^so'^sod of grcnt inflncuco jii ilio political and fiscal 
nfioirs of tlio State, ■was detected in an intngno m the i-oyal Lnrem 
Tins liaMiig come to tlio knon ledge of the Sidkin, lie ivns so 
onragi'd that tlie Slmikh saw Ins only safety Inj m the dentb of 
the Suit ni TTaMiig ohtaincd from the txcasnrj' the deadly poison 
there dcjiosilcd for the destruction of those ohno’cious to tho State, 
lio adinmisterod it to Suit hi Mahmud The army, which consisted 
chioflv of lluluchfs, heing thus depmed of its head, tho greatest con- 
fu‘-ion reigned 

llic Laiierdis placed Suit hi Husain, son of tho late SulWn Mah- 
mud, upon tho \-ncant throne, and finding itncccssaiy to malco peace, 
thej sent tho hol\ Shaikh Ilahau-d dfn to ncgociato a treaty Tho 
Shaikh suhiniUcd his Icnns to itfiiTa Shah Husain, who approved 
and ratified them Tlio Mirra tlion returned, and on his amval at 
ITcli, ordered anotlior fort to bo erected tliorc In tho mean tune, 
Laiigcr Khan, one of tho late Sull/in Itlalimud's nobles, came to tho 
3Iirz.t and mfonned him that, owmg to tho jouth of Sultdn Husam, 
ho was unfit to conduct the Goxonimont of ifultfin, — that the duties 
of tho Slate wore ncgloctcil, and that in consequence of the tymnny 
and oppression, robollioiis and insiuTections had broken out m the 
cit} , that all tho greatest and best disposed of tho mhahitants 
wore desirous of another nilor He ended by implonng tho Mirza 
to march again upon i\rultuu MirrA Shllh Husain comiihod wath 
this request, and on reaching tho city laid doso siego to the fort, 
which was garnsoned hj tlio Langiih army Desultory fightmg 
took place dnilj between tho tw o forces At length a great scarcity 
of promsions took place m tho aty This increased to such an 
extent that oven tho head of n cow was valued at ton tankas, while 
tho price of gram rose to 100 tankas por maund After some tune 
had elapsed, a party of soldiers ono morning forced tho gate of the 
city Tlio troops rushed in and captured the place All the m- 
hahitants of tho city, from soven years of age up to seventy, were 
taken prisoners, tho city was given up to plunder, and very many 
of tho Langih tnbo wore slam On this, Mirzd Shilh gave orders 
that no further hurt should bo done to the survivors 

Suldn Husam and his sisters wore brought before the Mirzd by 
tho Acnorahlo Shaikh Bahdu-d dfn, and Muzd Sbfli, for the sake of 
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their reverend protector, received them kindly, and abstained from 
doing them any injury 

After a stay of two months m the city, the Mirzii left Khwilja 
Shamsn-d dfn, with a force of 200 horse, 100 foot, and 100 gunners’ 
under him in charge of MultAn, and having sent a message to the 
Court of the Emperor, Zahiru-d dm Bahar, offering klult/In to him, 
he returned to Bhakkar , and thence went to Thatta, where, havmg 
inspected and satisfied himself as to the proper management of the 
surrounding country, ho fixed his nhodo, and passed fifteen years m 
the enjoyment of peace and tranquility 

In the Eamozdn a n 949 (Dec. 1542, ad), the Emperor Easfru-d 
dtn Humuyun on account of the roheUion of Shfr KhSn Afghan 
came from Lahore towards Smd Having taken up his quarters 
m the town of Loharl (Eon), ho established his own residence 
within the walls of the dohghtful garden of Baharluka SultAn 
Mahmud desolated the country, and himself took refuge m the fort 
of Bhakkar The Emperor sent Amir Tiihir Sador and Samondor 
Beg to Mirzd Shdh Husam m Tliatta, remmding him of the ties of 
amity and triendship which had casted between the Tarkhdns and 
the lato Emperor Bdbar Mirzd Shdh Husam paid much honour to 
the royal messengers, and said that if the Emperor mtended to 
invade Guzerdt, he, the klirzd, attended by his whole army, would 
- accompany him on the expedition, and not return till the conquest 
had been effected Ho also made over to him the tract extending 
from Hdla Kandl to Bitura on the other side of the nver, to defray 
the expenses of the royal household Ho sent Shaikh MIrak Purdnf 
and Mirzd Kdsim Tofdl to the Emperor, beormg similar terms and 
suitable presents On their arrival there, they expressed the Mirzd’s 
loyalty and presented the petition of which they were the bearers 
After a few days, the Emperor dismissed the ambassadors, and wrote 
with his own hand a letter to their master, to the foEowmg effect 
“To Shah Husam, greetmg (after the usual compliments), I comply 
with your request on this condition, namely, that you serve me 
with fidehty EareweU I” 

Mirzd Shdh Husam had formed his determmation to present him- 
self to the Emperor at a personal mterview The Arghun nobles 
> [TbjjcAf— muBketeers?] 
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were, however, of a different opinion, and altogether adverse to sub- 
mitting themselves, and by their cunning and designmg arts raised 
a quarrel, by which means they prevented Shdh Husam from fol- 
lowing the dictates of his own judgment The Emperor remamed 
at Babarluka for five months in the full expectation that Shah 
Husain would come to meet him, and havmg sworn allegiance 
would become a faithful ally Havmg been informed as to the 
mtentions of the Arghuns, he marched with his army on the 
first of Jumada-1 Awwal a h 948 (Aug -Sept , 1641), towards 
Siwistdn, on his arrival at which place, he laid siege to the 
fort Mirzd Husam havmg received mtelhgence of this move- 
ment, came from Thatta and formed an entrenched camp The 
Emperor ordered mines to be dug under the fort, by means 
of which ho succeeded m destroymg one bastion The garrison 
however, speedily remedied the mjury done to their defences by 
raismg another wall The Emperor saw that the Arghuns had 
strengthened the work^ and was aware that he was altogether 
unprovided with the engmes necessary for the successful termina- 
tion of the siege Seven months had now elapsed smce he first laid 
siege to the fort Mirza Shfih Husam succeeded m stoppmg the 
conveyance of supplies to the besiegmg army, which moreover were 
impeded by contrary wmds and the nsmg of the nver Owmg to 
these unfortunate circumstances, the army was greatly distressed 
At this juncture the Emperor received a petition from ESj4 Maldeo 
of Jodpur, mtimatmg that durmg his majesty’s absence, the E4j4 
had contmued his faithful servant, and hoped for his amval 
Should the Emperor deem it fit to brmg his ever prosperous army, 
the Eaja was at his service with 20,000 Edjputs, and would accom- 
pany the Imperial army to whatever place it may be directed to 
march. 

In consequence of this mvitation, m Eabi’u-1 Awwal, a h 949 
(May- June, 1542), the Emperor marched towards the temtoncs 
of Eaja Maldeo After some marches, he approached near them, but 
was there informed by some inhabitants of the surroundmg country 
of the smister views entertamed by Mdldeo, who, they said, had 
mvited him only because Sher Kha n Afghan had placed a force m 
ambuscade for the purpose of attacking and plundering the army 
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On Ixearmg tins, tlio Emperor became alarmed, and -was muob down- 
cast, and after consultation he left the Jodpnr temtory, and marched 
with great speed to Sdtalmfr. Thence ho rapidly proceeded to 
Jesalmtr, and from thonco ho contained his journey to ’Umarkot 
Durmg hiB march hither his army suffered much from drought On 
his arrival, Dair Sal the chief, accompanied by his people, came out 
to meet him, and kissed his stirrup ’ Ho cleared the fort of its 
occupants and assigned it to the use of the Emperor, who remained 
m it for some days 

The people of Thatta sent the great Saiyid ’All Shfrdzf, who was 
Shaddiu-I Isidm at that tune, with presents of fruits and perfumes , 
the star of his prospenty again arose from the horizon of greatness 

On Sunday, the 6th of Ilnjab, a n 949 (16th October, 1642), was 
bom the great Emperor Jaldlu-d dfn Muhammad Akbar His father 
rejoiced greatly at the birth of a son The first clothes of the child 
were, for the sake of suponor sanctity, made out of the garments of 
the aforesaid Saiyid. As there was in ’Umarkot no place fitted for 
the residence of a kmg, the Court was compelled to remove to Smd 
Having sot out they reached the town of Jun, situated on the banks 
of the Earn This place is celebrated amongst the cities of Smd for 
the number and beauty of its gardens, aboundmg m nvulets which 
present fresh and delightful scenes In these gardens, the Emperor 
remained for some days, withm sight of the town Mirza Husam 
■>. also came with his forces mto its vicmity, and there encamped 
Daily skmmshes took place m the envurons of the town between the 
followers of the two camps One day, Timur Sult&n, Shaikh ’Alt 
Beg, and Tardi Beg Kh&i, with a body of men, made preparations 
to attack a fort which was filled with grain Mirzd Shfih Husam's 
officer, Sultan Mahmud Khan Bhakkaxl, being apprized of their 
design, took a large force, and in the mommg attacked them 
Shaikh ’All Beg with Ins sons, stood Ins ground until he was slam , 
others of bis force were also kdled m this engagement Their 
adversaries also snffered heavy loss The Emperor, grieved at the 
occnirence, contracted a disgust for Smd, and determmed upon gomg 
to BlandabAr 

' The Tuhfaiu-l Ktrdm {p 60) giTes this name " EtoSi Wair S6l ” Mr IPatim 
(p 213) has “ E6n& Batr 861 " 
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In tlio jucanimio, on iho 7(h of Mnlmmun An 950, (12tli 
Apnl, 15-10, \ D ), Bnirain Kliim camo, nnnttcndcd, from Guzerft, 
nml lm\ mg met flio Emperor ntfemptecl to console liun Ho en- 
dcTvoiired mMi siiccccs to negoemfo n peaco Loin eon the contending 
partic' Slitih Hu'^nin, delighted with tho prospect of peaco, readily 
agreed to tho proposal, and sent tho Emperor 100,000 miskals m 
cash, all tho cqmpago required for trnvolhng (which ho caused 
to bo jircparcd), aaifh 300 horso and an equal number of camels A 
bndgo also a\ns built near tho town, on winch tho Emperor observed 
that tho Arabic wonls Sirat vwstaUm, sigmfymg “a strong bridge,” 
foniicd tlio chronogram of tho date of tho treaty and tho construction 
of tlic bndgo, t c \ n 950, (a d 1543*1) On tho 7th of Eabi’-ul 
Vkhir of tho sniiio "sear, the Emperor marched towards KnndaMr 
and iMirva Sliih Husain returned to Tliatta It is said that the 
Hirv-i became, towanls tho end of Ins life, afflicted with palsy He 
choso ns Ins companions men of loose character mid mean extrac- 
tion Tlio "Nloghals, Tarkhans, and others, bemg unable to obtam 
an authcnco at tho Court, rommnod m then own houses Daily, men 
of notonoiisl} bad character woro raised to preferment , for instance, 
early in tho year 9G0 (1553 ad), tho Arhtlbf, or prefocture of the 
citj , was conferred upon ’i\jabi Kdhi, while tho premiership avns 
entrusted to Tsiiia’fl, an innkeeper Towards tho close of the same 
a car, Ulir/ai Shah Husain made ’Arab! Kahi his aicoregent m the 
fort of Tughlikabld, and installed Shaibah and Eafik, two slaves 
whom ho had imrcliascd and mado his most confidential advisers, 
as suponntendents of tho city Haanng thus placed all the Moghals, 
Arghuns, Tarklians, etc , under tho control of ’Arabi Eahf, he him- 
self Avent to Bhakkar 

It happened that the sons of ’Arabf Kahf, bemg rapacious and 
greedy, oppressed tho Aloghals Seemg this, the Axghims and Tar- 
khfms m Tliatta became almmcd and much grieved On this, ’Arabf 
Kahf, wath the concurrence of his friends, sent information to Mirzd 
Shtih Husain, that tho Arghun and Tarkhdn mhnbitants of the city 
had thrown off their aUoginnce, and were filled wath visionary 
schemes against him This, ho stUd, jeopardized the safety of the 
coimtry, and therefore ho had deemed it meumbent on him to report 
tho circumstance Infuriated by this mtelhgence, Shah Husam wrote 
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orOors that ’Ambf Kuhf 8ho\aa invito into tho fort tho most seditions 
of tho Arghdn tnho, such ns Mtr I’nmiHi, Jlfr Knhaik, Mfr Tfmur, 
Sftr Fdzil, M(r Khnlld, otc , nnd tlicro put them to death IIo said 
that this example would intimidato tho others, who would then 
return to their nllcginnco Ho nt tho same timo treacherously sent 
n letter to tlio Ufoghnls, couched in kind terms, stating that they 
were his brothers and of tho same tnbo ivitb himself, and that 
(’Arabt Kahf) nnd such fellows, woro in reality only their sen’nnts 
and slni os, that to tho disgust of tho Saramas ho had raised these 
men of low degree to clc\ated ranks, and that if in conformity to 
his orders they were obeyed nnd respected, then, considenng them- 
selves higlily honoured, they ivould the more readily devote them- 
selves to tho duties assigned them It happened, that these two 
contradictory letters both fell into tho hands of tho Moghals, w'ho 
thus becoming aware of tlio Shah’s duplicity and treacherous designs, 
revolted, and hninng seized ’Aiabf Kalif, Eafflc, Shaibah, nnd Isma’fl, 
put them to death m tho beginning of Sfiihnrmm ah 961 (Dec 
1653) Having taken JIAh Begam, consort of tho Mirzti, together 
with his other concubines, pnsonors, they consulted amongst them- 
selves and agreed to tho necessity of choosmg a leader for the better 
prosecution of their business They all offered themselves as can- 
didates, each man declarmg that ho would not consent to anyone 
bemg preferred before himself This being the state of the case, 
it was at last agreed that, ns the Aighhns could not choose one among 
themselves, m preference to another, who might have honours nnd 
obeisances paid bun, it was advisable, therefore, to select ns their 
chief, one from out the Tnrkbnn tribe That Mivxd Tsd TarkMn, 
governor of Fath Bdgh, bemg wise, prudent, and of noble descent, 
was best qualified for tho office and hkely to accede to their request 
They then invited the Mirzt from Fath BSgh and informed him of 
their wishes On his arrival, they showed him great hospitahiy, and, 
persisting m their request, obtamed his consent They then nomi- 
nated bim their chief, nnd placed him at the head of the government 
of Thatta They paid him royal respect and homage, and havmg 
sworn alleginnce, placed themselves under his authority, and made 
proclamation of his supremacy by beat of drums The Mirzd took 
possession of the treasure, and havmg lavished large sums amongst 
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t)ic nmn , ctfahJishcd his power o\er tho se\eml districts nnd tnbes 
of Sind 

Enrogod a( those occurrences, Hfirra Shdh Husain seized the 
Ai^huns nnd Tnrhhnns ^\llo were m Blmlclcnr, such ns Mir J<in( Beg 
Tnrhlinn, l\rfr Aliinnd 1'nrhlinn, Hir Hnnizn Beg-Lnr, Mfr Murad 
Husain Bog-Lar, nnd others, nnd then innrched nt tho hend of n 
considerahlo nmn to Ttintta to gl^o battle to tho Arghuns and Tar- 
khans On his nrriAnl \ntlnn two kos of tho citr? tho tw'o armies 
came into collision on the bunks of tho stream of Shah Pnnah Two 
or throe engagements took plnco m avlnch both armies suffered con- 
siderable loss Jn the midst of this cnmiiaign, Mirzd Sh/lh Husnm 
was attacked b^\ a fatal mckness 

Sulthi j\rahinnd Ivhiln, of Bhakknr, the greatest noble under Shah 
Husain, A\ IS cominaiider-in-chief of his forces He was tho son of 
Jfir Fu7i1 Kokaltash, son of ’ Vkil Khwajn, son of Alimnd Khwiya, 
one of tho greatest chiefs of Ispahan At tho time when Sahib- 
Kirtn Amfr Tiinur Gurgan innrchcd for the conquest of I’rnk, the 
chiofb of Bpahan linaang roaoltcd, throw off thoir nlleginnco to lum 
Tlio Sihib-Kinin on this gn\o orders that they should be plundered 
nnd destroj cd, and sent a fonnidablo army to enforce his commands 
During this mansion, Ahmad Khwaja father of ’ 4.'JuI Khwnja feU 
uito tho hands of Jftr Hasan Basri, father of Mirza Zu-n Hun, nnd 
he lina ing adopted him ns lus son, bestow od great pains on his educa- 
tion Alimnd Khw ajn flounshod three generations before Mahk Mah- 
mud Khan, a man famous for his generosity, and nineteen genera- 
tions after Tddf, son of Hntim Taf Sultdn Mahmud Khdn, of 
Bhnkkar, was chiefly characterized by his hberahty nnd courage, 
in Aihich latter ho was unequalled During his service with Mirza 
Shdh Husain, ho had given repeated proofs of his valour On seemg 
that tho Mirza's days wore numbered, and that ho had but a short 
time to liA 0 , ho reflected that doily Musulmnns were losing their 
lues in tho stiafo, and tliat shortly he would 'be involved in inex- 
tncablo difficulties He therefore sent privately a message to Mirza 
Tsii Tarklilin, to tho effect that Slirza Sh£h Husain was on the pomt 
of death, that when that occurred, there would be no one to inter- 
fere between them, nnd that it would bo advisable to enter into a 
mutual ongngomenk He refused to revolt agamst his- master 
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dunng Ins lifotimo, but on liia death ho proposed an equal division 
of the country, — from the LakkI lulls down to the sea should belong 
to Mirz/i ’Isa, and from the same hills to Bhnkkar should belong 
to huusolf Tlio no\t morning, at the suggestion of Suit An Jlahmud, 
tho groat Shaikh ’Abdu-1 "Wahilb Puranf, and jJIirzii Kasim Bcg-Xiar 
brought the apologies of Min'd. ’Isa, expressing his sorrow and 
shamo for tho disrespectful conduct of tho Arghuns towards tbo 
Mirza TIo sent word that if tho IMiry/i would pardon him, and 
release such of tho Arghuns and TnrkhAns as were impnsoned, 
ho would himself como in tho hope of gettmg forgiveness for 
tho pash ]VLr7ii Shdh Ilusain, actuated by merciful motives, h- 
borated tho pnsoners, and sent them to Jlirzd ’fsa, who m return 
ordered that Muh Bcgara and all tho other captive concubines 
should bo taken to tho camp of tho Mirza Koxt day, Mnzd 
K(is(m Beg brought n letter to Mirza ’I'sa to this effect — “Ton 
should not havo choson this bno of conduct, which can only tend 
to bnng a bad name on both parties "Well ! lot bygones be 
bygones In expectation of my mercy, you must either come 
yourself or send your son, that I may, through my own spon- " 
tancous londness, confer on him tho governorship of Thatta, while 
I myself return to Bhakkor” As tho Arghuns, Tarkhans, and 
soldiers, in their foresight, advised Mirzd ’Isa not to go himself, 
ho turned to his eldest son, Mirza Bfikf, and told him that he 
should go Tho son refused, and said, “If you are anxious for 
my death, kill mo with your own hand, hut do not dehver me 
over to the hand of tho enemy” On this, the Mirza looked at 
his second son, Mirzd Salih, who, having arisen, rose and said, 
“Bo satisfied, I will go Either he wiU keep his word, or he 
will not. If he does, it will fulfil onr hopes, if he does not, 
your safety must be secured I am prepared to sacrifice myself, 
and obtain tbo honour of martyrdom I” Mirza. Tsd TarkhAn, see- 
ing his spirit, embraced lum with paternal affection, and gave him 
permission to proceed on tho mission Mirzd Salih with a few- 
brave men wont on the fourth of Babi’n-1 Avwval, a -h 961 (Feb 
1S54), accompanied by Mirzd Muhammad Edsim Beg-Xiar, to meet 
Mirzd Shdh Husain, and offer his presents Tlie Mirza with 
great kindness praised his fidebty and courage, and calling him 
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Idr »lcnr son, nncslcd Inm with n ncli robe, a girdle, and 8 ^vo^d 
ndonicd A\ith precious stones, iogctJicr intli a liorso, and saddle 
and bridle set iMlb gems, a ncoldacc, and a kettledrum Ho 
furtbcmioro conferred on Inm llie governorship of Tlinttn, and 
then ga^ c him permission to retire Hetuming in safety to Thatta, 
he caused the Ivctflcdrum to be sounded before him, and presenting 
to Ins f ithcr all ho had recen cd, ho remained tmder his protection, 
obedient to his onlers 

AIkiuI the same time Itlirra Slmh Hnsam marched back towards 
Bhakkar, and on the 12 fh of the same month, died at the village 
of ’AKputra, taacntj kos from Tliatta, after a reign of thirty-two 
a ears JIali Bcgnm and Shaikh ’Abdn-1 Wahiib earned Ins remains 
to lliafta, vhero they vero tcmporanly deposited in the Makali 
Hills After ta\o 3 cars, they voro sent in charge of Sniytd ’Ali 
Slum?! and Jlah Bcgnm to the holj' city of Mecca, and avere re- 
interred there bj the side of the tomb of his father, Shtih Beg 

Mtizd ’Isu Tar/Jian 

Jlirzil Tsa Tarkhan, son of Alirza ’Abdu-1 ’All, son of Mirza ’Abdn-I 
Khahk, son' of Arghun Khun, son of Abaka Khun, son of Huldku 
Khun, son of Cliaiigfr Khftn, succeeded to the tlirono of Thatta, after 
the death of Itlirzu Ilusaiu Arghun Mirzn TsA made AIirzA Salih Tar- 
khan hiB heir apparent, and placed tho reins of government in lus 
hands, resenmg to himself onlj' tho name of kmg ’ When Mirza 
S dih had made himself secure of Thatta and its dependencies, he 
left his brotlier, Mirzd Jdn Bnbn, who was greatly attached to him, 
to attend upon his father vlnle ho himself marched against Si- 
anstmi He commenced lus march on tho llth of Shawwnl, a h 961 
(Sop Idol), and on tho 21st of tho same month ho wrested the fort 
of Snnst in from tho tho hands Mahmud Khun Bhakkari When 
Sultan Jlahmud hcanl of this loss, ho collected on. army to oppose 
Mirza Siihh This vas reported to Mirza ’Tsfi Tarkhan, and he 
thereupon led a largo force from Thatta to attempt the conquest of 

' TLis " son " compnsos eorernl generations, as shown m tho genealogical table at 
the beginning of this worl 

’ [Long eulogies of Mirzh Tsh and Mirzfi SUih ore omitted from the translation ] 
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Bhakkar Ho ronoliod Bhakkar m tlio month of IMuhomm, a n 
9G2 (Nov 1554), whoro Sultan Mahmud had drawn up his army 
to resist liim Two or threo ongagcmonts followed, and many 
wore killed on both sides Sulhin Mahmud was at length com- 
pelled to take refuge m the fort, wlioro ho was so hardly pressed 
that ho sent Saiyid Mfr KnUn, grandfather of Mir M’asum Bhnk- 
karl, to treat -with Mirzd Tsd, making professions of faondship, 
and ofienng to give up Siwjstim and its appurtenances, if Bhakkar 
were secured to him , urging also tliat Bhakkar was on the 
frontier of Hindustan, and acted ns a barnor on that side At 
this juncture, mtolhgonco arrived that the Ibnngis, who were 
coming from Lnhon-handor to the assistance of Mirzd Tsd Tar- 
khan, finding the city of Thatta unprotected, had plundered it, set 
fire to it, and made the inhabitants prisoners The Mirzd therefore 
accepted the proposal of Sultan Mahmud, and peace bemg con- 
cluded, ho hastened back to Thatta, and resumed tlio government 

In the begmmng of the year 9G4 h (November, 1556), Muza 
Muhammad Bdld rebelled against bis father, assertmg bis rights as 
eldest son, and objeotmg to the selection of Mirza Mnhammad Sdhh 
as heir to the throne In the fighting which ensued, Mnhammad 
Bdki was worsted, and he fled to Wonka, which was the abode of 
the Siimras There be formed a conneotion with sundry Arghiins, 
and returned with them by way of ’IJmarkot and Jesalmir to 
Bhakkar On bis arriving there, Sultan Mahmud Khdn laudably 
exerted himself to effect a reconciliation between him and bis father, 
but Mirad Tsa Tarkbdn, out of regard for Mirzd Sdlih, exiled 
Muhammad BakI from Thatta, and sent bun to Bhakkar Here he 
endeavoured to procure assistance from Hmdusfan,' but Sultdn 
Mahmfid opposed him The Sultdn foresaw that if an army came 
from Hindustan it must necessarily pass by Bhakkar, which would 
be the first place to suffer So he kindly but firmly opposed the 
project 

In the year 970 H (1562 a n ) the brave Mubammad SAlib, who 
bad won so many victories, drank the sherbet of martyrdom from 
the hands of a Buluob named Murid The family and tnbe of this 
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nnn ln<l lu'cn jiiit to <1cnth In Mulmmnind Silih in inini'^liinont of 
llioir ndilninc'^, fo Imldnijr a petition in In*! Imnd lie plnccd liiinficlf 
III the \\n\ of ilio ^Iitv i 'J’he pnnee tilled liiin (o Ins Pide nnd 
FtooiHil domi to mono tlio |K'litu»n, vlicn the caitiff plunged a 
dngtrtr into hi*; lirtT-t, nnd Itilkd liini 

\ficr flie dtitli of liiR fiionnte foii, MiivjI ’Isi Tnrklitln noniinntcd 
■Vlir? I .1 'm IJll' i np litir nppirtnt. After poino time Still^in Slnliinud 
l*egtre<l "Mirr-i Tfi to forgiie Ins foii Mulmininnd lliikf, Imt failed 
in liiB ol>]Cct St\( ml noldos i\lio inclimsl to tlio Fide of tlmt pnneo 
tlieii niton ste<l tliemF( hes on Ins Indmlf, nnd roiiFcd tlio fntlior’fi pndo 
In urging tli il the prince ought not to he n dejiendnnt on Snllnii 
Mnhimid IK mg tlins indntc<l to jnnlon his son, j\Dr7A Tsa sent 
Shaikh 'Ahdn-1 Wah ih I’nraiif and M(r Yar Jlnhninmnd, his nephew, 
to hmig him home "Wlien Mnhnmmad Bilkf nm\cd, ho a\nifcd on 
Ins father, nnd, rcctmng the tonn of Simslan ns hisjngfr, departed 
(hither 

Mim Tsa a\n.s of a gcntlo nnd pnticnl disposition, and showed 
gn'at kindness to the jieoplc of Ins tnlio (uhis) , hut the tYrghuns 
Mere di'atfctttal nnd hmakingout in open rtbcllion crossed tliomer 
The gams’ of Jlinui Tsa ojicncil upon them IMnnj avero killed, 
nnd the remnnnt fled for sncconr to Suit m Itlnlimud nt Bhnkknr 
Tins prance gave n horse nnd n mlxi to cnch of them, nnd uniting 
them aanth n jnrf} of his oavai dejaendents sent tJiom ngamst SiaaasWn 
I'liO} hesiegcd the fort, nnd once or twico succeeded m scaling tho 
ramiinrls, hut could nccomjilisli notliing more Jfirza Tsa marched 
from nmlta anth n inimerouB force, nnd sent n detachment on in 
ndannee to raise tlio siege and pursue tho assailants Tlio opposing 
forces met nt tho aillnge of Bakbdn, aahon anctory declared in favour 
of Jlirr'i Tsi, nnd mnnj of Sultan Mahmud’s mon avero slain Tho 
ndanneed ns far ns tho loam of Durbola. Tho Sultan also, 
coming out of Bhakknr, arnved near tho samo place, and throavmg 
up a fort, projiarcd for tho conflict In tlio end peace was made 
through tlio medium of JIiJi Begnm nnd Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahiib 
Punint, nnd tlio nanls retired to Thatta nnd Bhakkar respectively 

In tho jear a u 97i (loGG ad) Mirza ’Ksd Tarklidn was seized 
aaith mortal sickness, so ho called together the Aighuns and the 

> Atash-b&ii 
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TorkMns, tlio ministers and nobles, and all tbo cbiof men of the 
country, in order once more to name Mirzd Jdn Bdbd as his suc- 
cessor But Mdh Begam strenuously opposed this, maintaimng the 
right of Muhammad BdW, tho oldest son The dying monarch 
declared that Muhammad BAki was tyrannical and cruel, that the 
people would suffer under his rule, and that sho herself would 
pensh by his hand Tho end of it all was that Mdh Begam sent to 
hasten tho coming of Muhammad Bdki, and kept tho death of his 
father secret until his amval Mirzd Ted Tarkhan, who had reigned 
fourteen years, was then buned m a tomb, which ho had constructed 
in his garden, and Muhammad Bdki ascended the throne 
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VIII 

TUIII'ATU-L KIllA'M 


[Tjii": iM n work in (lirco \olnnic^ hy 'All Slier ICam’ TJic 
liT'-t two \oliiin( nre of con''i(lcrablc length, but nil tlio matter of 
••jiocnl In-toncnl interest is comprised in the third A suecinct 
s\nnp':i‘. of the conlciits of the work is prefixed to the first 
\oliinic \ccord 1 n 2 to thi« the work commences with — 

Vol I A I’rcficc w two psrts and three hooks Book I 
contnins three sections, — On tliefl) Propliets , (2) Kings , (3) 
Pliilosophere, smut'’, poefe, and great men before flio time of 
IMnlininmnd Book II is duidcd into fno sections, (1) Ancestors 
of the Prophet , (2) >romoirs of iho Prophet, (3) tlio Four 
Klnhfi , (4) the Four ImAiiis, (5) Celebrated descendants of 
the Four Imams Book III , in throe sections, (1) The Um- 
iiiaMde Khalifs and their ropresentatnes in ’Irak and Kluirdsfin, 
with notice'! of the chiefs and great men of tho times, (2) The 
'Abbacide Klialifs, including thocc who set up the Khalifat in 
Eg\pt, and also the great men and warriors of the period , (3) 
Kings coteinporar> with the 'Abb/isides 

Vol II General History, with notices of philosophers, nobles, 
mmi^tcrs, and other great men 

Vol HI Special History of Smd, including descriptions of its 
cities and •Milages, histones of its rulers, and memoirs of its 
great, learned, and distinguished mon ] 

This third volume, as it is tho latest, so it is tho most compre- 
licnsno and consistent of all tho histones of Sind In the 
portion relating to tho carl} history of tho pronneo, it is not 
quite so copious as tho Tankh-t Sind of Mir M'asum , but even 
in that part it presents us wath more raiscollanoous information, 
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ami introduces subjects not treated of iii tlinl )\orb, such as llio 
legendary tales )\hicli are familiar in tlio conntrj'^ the ongm of 
soiuo of tlio tribes, and the separate biogmpliics of llie principal 
ofliccrs and nobles mIio acf|Uirc<l distinction under tlio later 
dj nasties The aulliors aro bolli cfjiiallj credulous in recording 
the nnmclcs of saints, but tbo e\tent to ^^b^cll tJio Jiagiograpby 
runs in tlio TuhMn-1 Kn<h» is nnicli greater than in the Tari/Ji-i 
Snid, tliorc being scarcely a iillngo in that pnesl-nddcn country 
wliicli lias not its tombs of bolj men, nboso lives and powers arc 
boro recorded with implicit faith 

Tbo work opens with tho dynasties of the Iltlfs and Jlrah- 
matis, followed by the histoiy of the Arab conquest, well 
abridged from the Cliach-nama Tins compnscs twentj pages 
In thirty more wo Iiavo the legends, the governors appointed by 
tho kings of Dclili, tho Sumras and Sammas , then tho history of 
tho Arghuns and Tarkhans, with their nobles, in thirtj-six 
pages, the imperial govoniors under tho Tiniunans in twenty- 
four pages, and an account of the Ivallion dj nastj to the time of 
Midn Sdr-faraz, Khdn in twelve pages All tins is compnsed in 
a httio less than half tho volume. Tho rest is entirely devoted 
to the saints, seors, saiyid$, skailks, and devotees, with a notice 
of tho poets and caligraphists of Sind. 

Tlioro aro two chronograms at tho end of tho volunio, repre- 
senting that it was completed in All 1181 (1767-8 ad), but 
near tho middle, at the close of the account of the Kalhoras, wo 
havo later dates several times mentioned, extending to the year 
A H 1188 

The author quotes as Ins authontios all the native histones 
noticed in tho preceding articles , and in tho accounts of tho 
saints wo find incidentally mentioned the Jaicahvu-l Atdtji, tho 
Eadilatu-l Auhjd, tho Maldmafu-l Afdl, and the TagMratu-l 
Mut ad Some other authors quoted m tho body of tho work are 
obtained at second hand 

Extracts from the Tuhfatn-l Kirdm have been given by Lt 
Postans in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Numbers 
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K\n , 1838, and chin , 1845 In the latter have tlie por- 
tion rehting to the Arab conquest of Sind, vliich, as before 
inontionod, is abstracted fiom llie Chach-mma 

The Tvhfatii-l Knam is the title of one of the works of the 
celebrated daldln-d dm So} utl, according to the Parisian catalogue 
of his vntings gnen in G Fluegcl’s edition of Ilujf Khalfa’s 
Lexicon Biblto(jiaj)htcui)i,Yo\ \i pp G65-679 , 

[Sir H Elliot's cop} consists of three \olumos quarto Yol 
I , measuring 11 in by 8 in , contains 74G pages Yol II , 
889 pages, of 17 lines each Yol III is a little larger (12 in 
bv 81 111 ), and contains 242 pages, of 25 lines each, in a much 
sinallcr hand There is also a new copy of Yol III] 


Extiucts 

T/ic Siiidtan Ordeal of Fire 

Some customs have obtained from of old among the mbabitants 
of Smd,' -which, although they spnng from ignorance, their practice 
16 specially observed by them 

TTlicn a person is susjiected of any graa o offence, and desires to 
purge hmiself of the charge, ho offers to pass through the flames of 
a large fire, like a salamander, and come out of it unharmed, like 
Khalil In the story of Sossf and Marui -wo shall have an instance 
of this ordeal 

Another ordeal, still pracbced among the most ignorant, is that 
of taking up a red-hot spade, and this -will also he noticed m the 
story of Yarut Green leaves of a tree are tied on to the hand of 
the suspected person -with ra-w thread, and an iron spade, heated 
to redness, being then placed on his palm, he must carry it for several 
paces quickly , and it has often been seen that neither the thread nor 
the lea^ es have been m the shghtest degree affected by the heat of 
the red-hot iron, although -when cast to the ground it scorched it 

I Bumta IS tho term u*ed for mhnbitants, literall}- “ occupiers of tie land" — the 
ihumia of Hinddstin Tie term is of frequent occurrence m tie S indi a n histones, 
but rare m other woris 
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like the sand in the oven of a paroher of gram. Venly this is by 
the virtue of Truth, for if otherwise, how is it that such fire does not 
bum the hand ? 

A modem story runs thus — ^A woman stole a pair of shoes 
belonging to the wife of a certam horseman, but demed the theft 
When the time approached for undergomg the ordeal of the hot 
iron, she artfully concealed the shoes in a basket filled with cotton , 
and mak i n g it seem as if the carrying that were her busmess at the 
moment, entered the assembly, and handing it to the horseman’s 
wife, asked her to take charge of it during the ordeal She then 
said, “ The tmth is, I did find a pair of shoes belongmg to so and 
so, and I have made them over to the owner I By the same token I 
now take up this red-hot spade” She took it up unharmed, and 
was then purged of the chaige The complamant then angrily 
threw the basket on the ground, and, as Truth is sure to prevail, the 
tnck of this artful woman was exposed. 

The Oi deal of Water 

A stout post IS fixed m deep water, the accused is then told to 
dive to the bottom, and stay by the post. One of the company 
shoots an arrow to a long distance, and another person goes and 
brmgs this arrow back. The post is then shaken , if the accused be 
innocent, he will, up to that time, by holding his breath, have been 
able to remain at the bottom, and on this signal he will come up to 
the surface But if guilty, he cannot any how stay so long under 
water 

Incantations 

Furthermore, several of the people of this country practise magic 
and mcantations For instance, they can rogmshly transfer their 
neighbour’s curds to their own stock, as the following instance wdl 
show A respectable man relates that he was the guest of a woman 
residmg in a village, and that she had but the curds of the milk of 
one cow However, about the tame she was gomg to make the 
butter, she stepped over to a neighbour’s house on pretence of 
fetching fire, and there the woman of the house had a large dish of 
curds before her, which she was preparing to make into butter , the 
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witcb moTiglit her ppcUs, nnd rotrncod her stops, and from the 
cimls of the milk of her one co-vr she made about ten times the 
usual quantity of butter I 

Ostcomancy 

TIio science called Shdna' is known to some of tho lull-people, 
u ho are called " ” From certain mdications on a fresh 

shonldor-hlndo, thoa Icam u hat they wish to know, and it comes to 
pass ncconhngla A part} of hill men, driven from their homes by 
fear of their enenn, a\cro pursuing then* way Having yet gone 
hut n little distance, the jlhhivny said that ho savr from his Shdna 
that the} aiero both pursued bj troops, nnd that there was no 
cscaiMj oacopt ha artifice Tlio part}' nero ordered to empty all 
tholoathcni vafer-hags on the ground, nnd then to pass over the 
spot It s.-> clianccd (lint a uns also among tlio enemy's 

forces , he, too, consulted his Shdna for intclhgcnco of tho fugitives 
It showed him tint tho} had crossed oaer a stream This dis- 
heartened the jnirmors, who turned hack, and thus tho former were 
saved 3his is hut n slight illustration of what this triho can do by 
the us of tho Sh( im 

Aro'Vr C'/z/o'a — Several ropes confusedly entangled, aro thrown 
on to the gnutnd and thoir unnuclnicnt roacals secret things 

Oiler Si (iian — L\rcr-ra(crs — Trachen — OinU/tocrUm 

TIitc ire alsa a\omt‘n who fied on li\cr,= and foretell things to 
<xa\\ as will h' shouui m the history of Alinu Huharamnd Bakf ’ 
Again, til' n.' i* th- sc-i-nce of Joynt , this is chiefl) m aoguo avith 
wc'rfii, An exampk of it will bo shown in the histor)' of Bai 
frihir 

TiKir )s a l-'t- tut tM Bararalm, "who go about m the guise of 
hcggvrv -sit c to < xjilain nn stones nnd pastcaents, nnd thereby 
hiyivt uw j T2 al-a mde predictions of tlic future, which 
pldora co'ne true 

Sjiac ircn a’-e sa skilful m tho art of tracking foTprm*- 

' TLf C’u;—' 7 ’-c-*’ ! //-—t It 15 iL'- 0* ’•V-- 

rijcvr A ’it 3'*^”' ! 

^ 

' U* y cd' caga'diciV-r- i 
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they can tell ^whether they belong' to men or women, Btrangers or 
acquaintances, old or young , so also they can disfanguish the prmts 
of horses, camels, oxen, and bufeloes They can pursue the 
traokfl of thieves over hills and 'through deserts, and possibly they 
can even follow them through water 

Again, there is a tnbe m the Kach district, who can prognosticate 
good or evil foom the call of the partndge, and they can likewise 
predict the good or bad fortune of travellers from the ones and csIIb 
of other birds and beasts A person relates — “I was journeying with 
a party, one of whom said, ‘I must hurry on , do you follow at your 
convemence, for I find, from the cry of a bird, that guests have 
amved at my house, and also that such and such a friend has just 
died ’ — and, mdeed, so it proved.” 

Some of the marvels of this country wdl be found desonbed under 
their proper heads , and the wonders of the hills wiU be mentioned 
towards the end of the narrative 

o o o o o o o 

stoty of Sassi and Tamun 

A Brahman named Naniya, and his wife Mundhar, people of 
consideration, who dwelt at Bhimbardw^, subject to the authonty of 
Dalu Bdf, were destrous of having a child bom to them After a 
while they were blessed with a daughter, the envy of the fall moon. 

It was revealed to her parents that she was destined to be married 
to a Mnsulmin Dreading this family disgrace, the parents, with 
wonnded hearts, enclosed that unique pearl m a box — ^her shell, as it 
were — and cast it mto the nver The current chanced to carry it 
to the caty of Bhambir, where there lived a -washerman named 
Nahiya, who was also styled Ldla , he had 500 apprentices, but not 
one child. When the box came into some of the apprentices’ 
possession, they took it to their master, who opened it, and this 
moon* of Grod’s power shone ont therefrom. He called her Sassf,® 
which signifies "moon,” and adopted her as his own As she grew 
up, the lancet of her love pierced ■the hearts of beauty’s flower- 

’ [Hero 18 an eqniToqne on the 'word ntdht or mdA(, “moon" and “ dih "] 

• [Sans SaH'} 
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cullers ETory one who saw her wished she was his oira, and all 
people surrendered their hearts to her, wherever she seated her- 
self men croiided round her like the cluster of the Pleiades, and 
hoAored around licr hko tlio constellation of tlio Eagle At that 
time the caravans of Kfcli and Makran arrived in those parts with a 
variety of merchandize, and tho praises of this “piece of the moon” 
were convoyed to tho ears of Pannim, son of tho Chief of Kfoh lie 
lost his lieart, and repaired to Bhambur m tho guise of n merchant, 
where lie eiav Sassf, and was much enamoured By good foidune 
tho seeker found a place in tlio heart of tho sought , tlien m the 
hope of meeting her, ho became one of her father’s apprentices, and 
dressed himself ns a vTisliorman I leave out many moidents to 
avoid prolixity , but tlio short of it is, that Sassf returned his love 
vnth more than equal ardour 

A goldsmith’s wife, who longed to gratify her amorous inclina- 
tions, sought to bring about tho separation of these two lovers, 
by exciting Pnnnun’s jealousy Tho devoted Sassf came out of it 
unsulhed, hko gold from the raging fire, and became an example 
to tho noild After a while those two loveis were mamed 
Pnnnuii’s father on learning this, desired his other sons to bring 
back tho infatuated ono by some means or other They went 
and had an interview with Pannim, and became his guests At 
night-fall, without his waking, they bound him on a camel, and set 
off towards their own country Towards mommg Sassf awoke, 
and found tliat she had been robbed of her hving treasure No 
longer mistress of liorsolf she tore her garments m despair, and set 
off alone in quest of hor lost ono With the feet of affection she 
traversed tho rugged hills, and after accomphshmg a distance of 
about forty kos, she fell exhausted from thirst, and was convulsed, 
striking hor feet on the ground in the agony of death By the 
power of God a pool full of water was produced, of which she 
drank, and found fresh strength Persons say that the pool remains 
full of water to this day, and is never diy, even though no ram 
should fall for years It is said, that Sassi had seen these things 
m a dream, on the mght on which she was presented with henna, 
(at her marriage) The branch of henna which she had slept 
with m her hand according to custom, and which she retamed 
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ftftor elio awoko, and winch bIio earned witli ]jor, sho now planted 
on tins hill, by tho ponor of God tho branch grew to bo n tree, 
and still remains a moniiniont of that bleeding heart 
Not to bo tedious, after being thus rofroshod, Snssl burned for- 
ward, and accomplished six or soion kos further throngh tho same 
hills, whon sho was again distressed by thirst- A shopherd acci- 
dentally espied her from a distance, and cast longing eyes on her, 
and approaching, desired to carry her otT Tliercupon sho up- 
braided him wth injustice, and requested that ho would, at least, 
procure some rofrcsliment for her, thirstj' and tired ns sho then 
was, before taking her off Tlio shepherd linstoncd to lus flock 
to get some milL ^^Hule this was going on, Snssf, who despaired 
of lindmg any trace of her lover, and finding herself tlius fallen 
mto evil, vented tho anguish of licr heart before tlio Almighty 
(who 18 tho comforter of tho helpless), and put up a petition for 
protcotion ngamst that demon of tho desert Instantly, by tho 
divino power, tho lull was rent asunder, and ga^o a place to 
that half dead and stnokon lo^or, hko a ruby Ijing in the matrix, 
and, ns a warning and memonol, a comer of her scarf was loft 
visible 'When tho shepherd rotumed with tlic milk, and saw 
this instance of Divine power, ho repented himself, and raised a 
tomb of stones over her, according to custom 
Tho tellers of love stones, which cut tho heart like sharp diamonds, 
relate that whon Panniin, aU m chnms, was earned before his father, 
his restlessness began to show itself to such a degree that Ins father 
was alarmed for his bfo, and, there bemg no help for it, he desired 
his brothers to go with hitn, and m any way that could be 
managed, restore his beloved to him As they were travelhng 
back, Pannun arnved at the place where Sassi was entombed, 
and seeing the fresh traces, stood amazed The mutual attraction 
of hearts revealed this to him For outward evidence he Bet about 
inquiring rato the circumstances. The shepherd before Bpoken of 
happened to amve just then, and related everyihwg as it had 
occurred Pannun instantly dismounted from his camel, and begged 
hiB brothers to wait one moment, as he wished to pay a pilgnm’s 
visit to tins tomb Then, having thrown himself npon it, he cned 
alond to the Almighty, beseeching that he might be jomed to Ins 
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love As no petitioner before God is ever left mtbout bope, so by 
His power tbe bill at once opened and admitted Pannun He and bis 
mistress were tbus encased, as it were, like twm almonds m one shell 
Tbe loves of these two, both lovers and both beloved, are still 
chanted in verses by tbe Smdions, at a place called Husamf, and 
people tbus seek and find a mode by which they may soar from 
wordly affection to spiritual love * In tnith, this narrative has a 
wonderful effect on tbe bearers and narrators, and Mfr M’asum, 
of Bbakkar, has wrought it mto a poem, entitled “ Husn o Nfc” 
(or beauty and blandishment) , and Kizf Murtazfi Sortbl, a resi- 
dent of tbe village of Katidna, composed a poem, of a peculiar 
rhythm, on it m the reign of Muhammad Shfih Bddshah He re- 
lates this story — A Darwesh named Ism’atl, an inhabitant of 
Multdn, came on a pilgrimage to see these two wondeiful persons 
of the world of love and affection, and havmg left his camel at 
a distance, sat down and fasted three days, m the hope of seemg 
the two lovers At the end of that tune an old woman appeared to 
him, bringing some bread and water, but he flatly refused to eat 
01 drink tdl he had seen Sassl and Fannun. She rephed that 
she was Sassf, and desired bun not to expect to see Pannun, for 
there was no dependance to be placed on thmgs of this woild, 
and that she was harassed by her hundred, who had reduced her 
to that condition. The Darwesh said — ‘ How can I beheve this, 
for Sassl was young and beantrful, and thou art an old crone ” 
On these words, she was transfigured to her pnstmo beauty and 
youth, and she bade lum eat something The Darwesh said, “I 
will rather die of hunger than eat before I have seen both of you 
thus have I vowed” After repeated adjurations, Sassf descended 
mto the grave, and showed Pannun as far as his waist, but she 
herself encircled him all the while with both arms, for fear some 
one should carry him off In short, many elders of pure heart 
have thus seen them That road is not passable for any one ndmg 
a camel, but whosoever keeps awake by night at the tomb, is 

* This story, as veil as many others connected mth the legendary lore of Smd, is 
very veil told by Lt Bnrton He calls the hero and hcrouic Ponhu and Sassm — 
See the Z7/iAaj!j)y rol I, pp 81-8S , nnd SiritfA, pp 67,92-106 Mrs Postans 

also gives it as a legend of Hach’h 
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feasted by an tmseen band, notwithstandmg that tbe place is an 
ntter desert, 

o o o o o o o 

The Genealogy of the Jats and Buluchie 

Muhammad, son of H4run Makxdnf, who mil be noticed in the 
senes of goTemors of Makr4n, and who, at the time of the conquest 
of Smd, accompanied Muhammad K&un as far as Armanbela, where 
he died and was buned, was, as appears from the genealogical 
table of the famfly, a grandson of Muhammad, son of Ab&i, son 
of ’Abdn-r Rahim, son of Hamza, son of ’Abdu-1 Matlab Once 
on a tune, the pursuit of some beast of the chase, earned the Amir 
Hamza (may the favour of God restore him 1) a long distance into 
a desert, where he found himself m solitude As the Almighty 
watches mth a special providence over his chosen ones, a fauy 
appeared m that desert for Hamza’s company, and by the divme 
permission, he consorted mth her, and this dissipated his sense 
of lonelmess and drearmess The fairy afterwards, by the divme 
power, became mvisible, and the Amir reached his own country 
The fairy bore a son by him, viz , ’Abdn-r Eahfm To be bnef, 
Muhammad, son of Hdrun, had fifty sons bom to him from seven 
women, as follows — I The first wife, Hamin, bore — 1 fsd, 2 
Mihran, 8 Hajjtiz , 4 Sahtak, 6 Bahrfrn, 6 Rustam, 7 Jal^l 
n His second wife bore — 1 Mnzid , 2 Jamiil , 3 Rdda , 4. 
Buhlol , 6 Shahdb , 6 Nizam , 7 JaMl , 8 Murid HL Mmam 
bore — 1 Rodin, 2 Mus5, 3 Noti, 4. Nuh, 5 Mandah, 6 
Raziu-d din 17 ’Afsha bore JaMI V Muddi bore — 1 A'dam , 2 
KamM , 3 Ahmad , 4 Hum^d , 6 Hdmid , 6 Sa’id , 7 Mas’dd 
VL R^timabore — 1 Sher, 2 Koh, 8 Buland, 4. Gnrg, 6 Num-d 
din, 6 Hasan, 7 Husam, 8 Sulaimfin, 9 Ibrdhim VH Eve 
bore — 1 ’Alam, 2 ’Ali, 3 Sarkash, 4 Bahddur, 5 Teghzan, 6 
Mnbfrak, 7 Turk, 8 Zalha, 9 ’Arabi, 10 Shirdz, 11 Tdju-ddin, 
12 Gulistan-Barg 

After Hajjdj had subdued all opposition m Makrdn, as is recorded, 
he died, and that prmcipality was divided between the children of 
Jalal, who took one-half, and the other half was shared by nil 
his brothers After a short time contentions sprang up among 
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tlio brotliors, tlio greater part of their descendants mixed with 
the people of tlio country and dwelt there, but the doseendants 
of Jnlulu-d din, linvuig been worsted, repaired to Smd and Kaoh, 
and their descendants are spread m numberless divisions throughout 
that country 

The T) ibe of LodJi, also called Loli 

Tlioir ongin is this, that king Sulaiman (the prophet, peace bo 
to him I) sent a party of Genu to Eum to purchase female slaves 
On their return back, one of tlio Genu formed n connection with a 
girl named Loha, who becamo pregnant by lum On king Sulai- 
mnn heanng of this, ho gavo him the girl The chdd was named 
Lodh, and his descendants, generation after generation, mter- 
minglod -with tho Arabs; and at tho tune of the conquest of 
Sind, camo to dwell there, — or perhaps they may have come there 
before that ponod 

Genealogy of the Samma Ti the 

Sdm, ns some affirm, was tho son of ’Umar, son of Ha^ham, son 
of Ab{ Lalub , and according to others, he was tho son of ’Umar, 
son of ’Akamio, son of Abl Jahl The title of Jam renders it 
probable that ho vas descended from Jomshld. Ho Is commonly 
considered to bo tho son of Nuh Jam, the son of Nuh (peace 
bo to him !), had four sons ■ — 1 Budhd, who had sixteen sons, 
among whom were Budh, Sura, Sahta, Akhfl, Autar, A'mra, Handir, 
and others, they were styled Edthor , 2 Sankfi , 3 Hamhai , 
d Bhdgirat, who had one son named Dera, whose son was Ajfpdr, 
whoso son was Dosrat 

Dasrat liad throe wives, viz , — ^Kosila, Kailiya, and Sinuyd , by the 
first of these ho had two sons. Earn and Lakhman , the second bore 
Barat, and Stmfd had Ohatargun Sankd, son of Sdm, also left 
descendants, and Hamhar, son of Sdm, had a son named Todar, 
and Barat, son of Dasrat, had four sons, named Parihdr, Jdnsupii, 
Kuricha, and Ndhiya Ohatargun, son of Dasrat, also had a son 
named Ohiiird Lakhman, son of Dasrat, left no posterity Edm, 
son of Dasrat, left a son named Tawdkas , he had a son named Atat, 
whoso son was named Tattat, he had a son named Narkant, — ^his 
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son wns Kan, and tlio city of Knn -nns bo called from him , and the 
Hon of Knn ■v\an stjlcd Snnihnt ]lnj i, nho had four Rons — 1 Sim , 
2 Barhamtn, nlfio called Siifdi , 3 TTnnrat, nlw called Daknn , 4 
Mfidn 

Sim, tho son of Samhdt Tlaji, had n Ron namnd Jadnm Jidam 
had four sons — 1 Ilailnt, whoso Ron was Sind Sninmn , 2 Gajpat, 
Avhoso son was Chughda, 3 Blu'ipat, from avhom tho tnho of 
DlmllJs Biining, i Chnru Sninmn IIis son was Jlu! Dii^nch, 
^^ho became chief of Gimill, a fort in tho district of Somth, and 
famous for tho pomp of his rclmiic Ho Bacnficcd Ins head as a 
religions offering Uis snfo Somth was dcvotedlj attached to him 
Tho strong nffcclion of tins conplo, together with tlio story of the 
snenfleo, is tho subject of a most nlfccting Inlo, r(iU sung nt Somth 
Ilnibat, son of Jadnm, son of Sim, son of Sambut, had n son named 
Ridnri, whoso son was Nit, who had n son Nutiar, whoso son was 
Andhir, whoso son was Audli, whoso son was Liklu j a, whoso son 
^vas Liiklin 

Likhn founded a kingdom, and having albcd himself in mamnge 
to Potht Chidn, sho brought him four sons Of these ono was Audh, 
who died intliout issue, and whoso place of residence was called 
Audh, another was Mahir, ho hod four sons, viz, — 1 Satja, 

2 Dftar Pdthurf, 3 Dnrhi, who had no children, 4 Sand, ho 
also had no issue Ldkha took to himself another wife m Ins old 
age, by whom ho had also four sons, viz., — 1 Unar, 2 Chhatta, 
who had tlirco sons, Babra, Dankara, and KaUa , 3 Fahal, tho 
father of tho celebrated Ldkha FosMm , 4. Mandhia Unar, son of 
Ldkha, had a son also called Ldkha, whose son was called Samma 
This Samma had two sons, — 1 Edka , 2 Jhakra Tho former be- 
came a ruler', and tho distnct of Kaka takes its name trorn him 
He had two sons — 1 Pallt , 2 Edidon Masrak Samma ono of Palli’s 
sons, became a chief 

Eatdan had nme sons — 1 Samma, from whom all the Samejas 
descend, 2 Niitiar, from whom sprang aU the Nuts, 3 Ldkha, 
father of Lanjnr , 4. Abra, who had a son called Ddhir , 6 Nd- 
htya , 6 Chanesar, who was a noted man of his time , 7 M a ndhi a , 8 
Koria — the descendants of these three form the tribe of Mmdra, 

9 Pallt, who became a chief Pallt had two sons— 1 Audh, whose 
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M'lis woro llilinn nnd Adcjn, ^\l)o •wns cnlled Gudnrm Putm (or 
tlip sou of n sliojdicrd) , 2 Sand, wlio bccaino tlio licad of n tnbo 
of lint intiio Find Ind ^o^cIl soni; — 1 Kakn, mIioso descendants 
nro called Ivnkna Ibitm, 2 .Turn, 3 Dem, 1 Janeja, 5 Ilnn- 
kun, aslio Imd ‘•oin, Audliein, Jnkin, Durln, nnd ITnnknjii, G Dtra 
aaho'-o dc^ciiidanls nro tlie Dem Sainnin, of Kncli, 7 Jam Uothi, 
aalio liad fi\o sons — 1 Iluln, aahoso descendants nro a\ell Icnonn, 

2 II inkum, a\lioso descendants nro biinna ns of DJinrf, Hankura, 
riilr II inknn, and I? tin Deli, aalncli pheoR a\oro founded by them , 

3 Fdnr, vlioso descendants founded Salnr Snnnnn, nnd Ino there, 

1 Chilam, whose descendants nro the tnbo of Xnlinn, 5 Jam 
Hajnr, who hid two sons, m 7 , Itnhujn nnd Jam Jnnn, the Inttcr 
had n son named Knr Ilaliu, wlio Ind three hons — 1 S.ind, whose 
Kins Uiihuiin, Likli nln, nnd Jlinkm , 2 Siimm, who left no issue 3 
Dll In Jam, who hnd a son cnlled Iviilin, whoso son arns called 
Liklin Kiln hnd nlso a posthumous son, who was also called 
Kahn, after his father 

Liikhn, son of Kahn, brother of Kahn before mentioned (sic) hnd 
Iwehc sonH — 1 J nn Junn, whoso descendants nro tho Saranm kings 
of Sind, who dwelt nt Sniu'ii, nnd arho will lie mentioned in their 
projicr plncvs , 2 Unar, who ruled in Balinn, nnd died wnthont issue , 
3 I’nlU, from whom tho I’alH Snmnins descend , i Ki'ilin, from him 
nro the Sudian Sammns 5 Auth, — the Aiitli Sammns, Sdlul Sammns 
nnd Sfklmwnt Sammns, spring from him, C Jnisur, whoso son wns 
Bahia I’m i , 7 JIanknr, w ho hnd no son , 8 Abm, tho tnbe of 
Abrejn, arc Ins descendants , 9 Unnkura Kunwoir, 10 Sultdn Ant, 
11 Ikiidnn , 12 I».lkha ITnnkum Kunwnr hnd throe sons — 1 
Dfsar, 2 Jlnnidim, 3 Sfunidm Dfsnr had five sons — 1 Kaha 

2 ^laln , 3 Knknn , 4 Ilnnkum , 5 Junn, who had also five sons — 
1 Khona, 2 Tajia, 3 Abm, 4 Buluch, 5 Pambiya * Sueh of 
tho descendants of tho latter ns rested m Sind, will be mentioned 
in the historj of tho Sammn kings. 

Bo it observ ed, tlint the Sarainns nro tho owners of the land through- 
out Sind, ns far ns Guzomt, includmg nlso tho greater part of Knjpu- 
tann, nnd they form tho mnjonty of tho population of Smd. The 
tribes of Buluch and Jat, and some others already spoken of, are also 

* [Or “ rtabamya.”] 
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Suit tn Mns’utl Sluili Diinng tlic dislurbccl stato of tho country 
in liiH ri'ign the nnii} of the JIoglmlK passed tlio Indus, and laid 
MCgo to ITdi, but oiMiig to fho ^^gllnnco of Sultan Mas’ud they 
were rejiiilscHl and retired on Kliuntsnn Sultan Maa’ud left Malik 
dalalu d dtn Mulinniinad ns go\emorof Smd, ui the room of Num-d 
dm Mnlinmnind Bunng lua go\cmmont, Niisiru-d dm Mahmud, 
uncle of Suit in Mas ud, inhentcd tlio throne and crowm 
111 A II CC2 (1261 \ II ), Suit hi Glinsu-d dm ascended the tlirono 
of DchU, and ga\o o\or the proMiicca of Ldliorc, Multan and Smd 
to his son, Sultan Jlulinmnnd, who used to go o\cry third year to 
Jill, Ills rcsjiccla to lus father, and slay one year In a n 682 
(1283 A n), Sultan 'Miilininmnd rvas slam in Imttlo against tlio army 
of Cliangfr Khan, and Ins son Kai Kliusru wtis confirmed as suc- 
cessor to his father. Sultim Jalahi-d dm Kluljt on his arrival at 
Laliorc in A.n 6*12 (1293. v n ), assigned the government of Multdn 
and ITcli to liiK son Arkalt Klitiii, and ho appointed Nasrat Khan to 
the government of Sind In \ n 695 (1296 ad), Sultdn ’Alau-d 
dfn, dcKintched his brother Ulugh Ivhan to cvpcl Arknh Khan from 
hie go^c^llncn^, hut, as usual, Nasrat Khihi with 10,000 mon re- 
tained possession of Jliiltan, 1/011, Blmkkar, Stwistan, and Thatta 
In Uic hcgmuing of 097 a d (1297 ad), the Saldiit Moghals from 
Siht'm, am\cd and possessed themsehes of Siwistun, but Nasrat 
Khun Mgorousl} attacked them and freed it- Towards tho close of 
his reign, Sultiln 'Alau-d dfn despatched Gliazf Mahk at tho head 
of 10,000 horse to cvpcl Clmugfz Khan’s Moghals from Dehalpur 
and ga^o him Jlult/ni, ITch, and Smdm jugfr 

Khusru Khdn, hamiig w atclicd his opportunity, deposed 'Alau-d 
dfn, and became master of tho throne ‘ Ghdzf Malik, mirchmg up 
at the head of the Smd apd Multan forces, .expelled Khusru Kh4n 
and seated luraself m his place under tho stylo and title of Sultdn 
Ghidsu-d dfn At this internal, a number of the tribe of Sumra 
rose mid possessed themsehes of Thatta Sultdn Ghifisu-d din 
deputed Mahk Taju-d dfn to Multan, and Khwdja Khatfr to Bhnk- 
kar, and Malik 'Ah Shcr to Shvistdn. Sometime after, when 
Kashku Khan revolted in Multdn, Sultan Muhammad Shdh, son of 

1 I do not Dttompt to correct tlio errors in the Dohh history, ns given here They 
do not occur m Mir M’nsdm’s history, fftiin which this chapter is nhndged 
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Snlt'in Gluimu-d din, nm\cd nt MuHiiii m a.ti 728 ^1328 a n) find 
put liim dowi 'J’lion ImMiig dcpiitf'd IriiHtj persons io Illmlvknr 
find Siwistfui, lie rotumed In a ji 7/jl (l.'J/IO a p.), mIuIo in pur- 
suit of tlio slave Tnglif,' lia\ii)g traversed Gurorat and Kneh, lio 
arrived m tho district of and (neatnped at tlio %nllnge of 

Tliarl on the liauhs of a rner From thenro ho removed m consc- 
quenco of an atlack of fo\or to Garidal,’ wlicrc lie got ■well He 
then returned and encamped nlioul four kos from Thatta, vhere he 
' liad a relapse of feior and died 

Sultan Ffror, Slmh succeeded him Tnghf, ivho vas at Tlintla, on 
learning this, hnsicned to giso hattlo at tho head of tho tnhes of 
Sumra, Jilroja, and Sainma, hut as as defeated Tlic Suittn quittcfl 
tho onAurons of Tliatfa on the first da^' of the month of Safar of the 
ahoAc jear, and ordered a fort to lie limit on tho ha or SSnkrn, and 
Am(r Nasr Aias left there Ainlh 1000 liorso Ho founded a citj 
called Nasrpur, and Malik Bahnun as as niado niler of it, and tho 
surrounding distnets Bahrimpur Avns named after lum Malik 
’Ah Shor, and JIalik Tuj Kfifurx as ere left in Sisvistan, and tho 
Sultiln Avent to Bhakkar He appointed Malik Buknu d dfn his 
Ancegorent, and Jfalik 'Ahdu-l Arir as minister of finance, and 
gamsoned tho fort Avith a body of chosen troops Ho conferred 
tho title of Iklilas Klidn on Malik Euknu-d din, and entrusted 
him Avith tlio afiairs of all Smd Ho then Avent to Dehli In a n 
772 (1370 ad), after the conquest of Hagnrkot ho proceeded to 
Tliatta, Ashoso chiof, Jdra Kliaini-d dfn retired to a fort upon the 
ATOtor, and there collected troops Scarcity of proATSions, and 
superabundance of mosqiutos, forced tho Sultan to return to Thatta 
Jam Khairu-d dfn submitted, came in, and paid his respects The 
Sultan earned him tOAvards Delilf Avith all tho other Zamfndars, and 
Avhen near SihAS'dn, upon learning that the Jdm intended to floe, he 
had him put m chains Sometime after this, ho mvested Jilm Juna, 
son of Khami-d dm Asnth a llixVat, and appomted him to his father’s 
post. 

In A n 790 (1388 A.D ), Ffroz Shfih died, and Avas succeeded on 
tho throne of Dehli by Sultdn Tnghlik Shdh. Then foUoAs^ed Sultan 

1 p'HcM”] 

* This place i« about thirty miles from Gitn&r or J anagarb. 
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Abu Bakr, Sultdn Mnbammad Sb4h, Sult&i Sikandar Sh4h, and then 
Sulidn N4siru-d dm, who sent Sprang Khan to take possession of 
Debdlpur, Multdn, and Sind ' 

In A H 800 (1397 ad), Mirza Pit Muhammad, grandson of Am(r 
Timur, crossed the nver (Indus) and laid siege to the fort of ITch 
MnJik ’Alf, who was there on behalf of Sarang Kh4n, kept him in 
check for a month, and Sprang Kh4n despatched M/flik Taju-d 
dfn to his aid with 4000 men. Mirz4 Pfr Muhammad then raised 
the siege, marched from IJch, and defeated him. He then com- 
menced the siege of Multan After a siege of six months. Sprang 
Khan yielded and surrendered MulMn. About this time, A.H. 801 
(1398 ad), Timur himself arrived at MulMn Prom this tune 
dates the downfall and cessation of the authority of the Sult4ns of 
Dehli over the governors of Smd, who raised the standard of inde- 
pendence, as wdl be now related. 

Tlie Tribe of Siinn a 

A portion of this tribe had got possession of parts of Smd before 
the time above-mentioned, so that the whole term of their authority 
may be reckoned at 550 years Historians — observing their first 
appearance after the Al-i Tamfm, who were the last governors on the 
part of the ’Abbasides — date the rule of the tribe firom that time 
When, as we have related, the administration of the greater part of 
Smd was held by the officers of the Ghazmvide and Ghorf kings, 
this tnbe enjoyed full and undivided power They sprang from 
the Arabs of Samra, as has been mentioned before, who arrived m 
Bmd m the fourth centuiy of the Hijra 

It IS said that Chhota Amx&u, brother of Dalu Eai Amrani, was 
so much gneved at his brother’s mjustice v\ hich occasioned the mm 
of the city of Alor, and clouded the prosperity of the city of Bham- 
bara, that he repaired to Baghdad and obtamed from the Khabf 100 
Arabs of Samra whom, with the ’Uhun4i Miisawi, he brought to 
Smd, of whom more hereafter At last, Balu B4i submitted to the 
SaiTid and gave him his daughter m marriage- The Saiyid settled 
m Smd, and left descendants, and the town of Mut’alwi is their 
abiding place 

I Sere IS a farther error m the Dehli annals, irhich is not to be attnbnted w 
Tjjr hTastiaii. 
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In eliort, ns -wo Jinvo before b/jhI, in a.Ji 720 (1320 A n.) GhM 
Mnlik marob on Dehh, itU an nmy collected from Jlnlt/m and 
Srad, and ovorOirow ICluisru Kbfm Tlion, ascending tlio throne, ho 
assumed the stylo and thlo of Ghnlsu-d dm Tiighlik Slidh, and 
devoted himself to tho government of liis now dominions. 

Tlio Summs then colloctcd a force from tho noighhonrhood of 
Tliarlj and placed a man named Sumra on tho throne IIo settled 
tho frontier of his country, and mnmed tho daughter of a vjimlnddr 
named Sad, who had sot up a claim to Indcpcndonco To him was 
bom a son named Bhuiigar, who on his death succeeded him in tho 
government. After him, his son Buda brought tho country as far 
ns Nnsrpur into his possession Dudd died, leaving a son of tender 
ago, named Singliur, so Tdri, daughter of Dudd, took tho govern- 
mont into hor hands, but made it over to her brother when be 
amvod at years of disorolion Smglidr pushed his way m the 
direction of Knch, and snbjoctod tho country ns far as Bdng-nai 
Ho loft no son, so his wife Homii appointed her brothers to tho 
government of tho cities of Tur and Tlian After a bnof interval, 
a Sumra named Dudd, who vvas ruling m tlio fort of Dhak, as- 
sembled his brethren from all sides, and extirpated tho brethren of 
Homii At this jnneturo Diidu Phatu, a descendant of Dtida, re- 
belled, and coHeoting a foreign force, ho for somo timo earned 
on tho govomraent. After him, Khaird became ruler Then 
Armfl became tho master of tlio state. So tho Sammos roheUed 
and slew him This happened in tho year 762 Hijra (1351 
ad). The histoiy of this family, from its nse to its fall, the 
number of its prmccs, and the causes of its dodino, are very discor- 
dantly narrated Thus tho Muntakhahu-t Tawdrfkh says that when 
the sovereignty was inhented by ’Abdu-r Koshid, eon of Mahmud, 
of Ghazni, it was soon perceived that ho was lethargic and weak- 
mmdod The men of Sind were therefore refractory and rebellious, 
and in the year 446 Hijra (1063 a n ), tJie men of Sumra colleoted 
in the vicinity of Tharf, and raised a man named Sumra to the seat of 
government. This man reigned independently for a long period, 
and, marrying the daughter of a zommdAr named Sdd, he died 
leaving a son named Bhlingar as his successor Bhungar, son of 
Sumra, reigned fifteen years, and died in the year 461 Hijra (1069 
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ad) Hib boh Dudd succeeded, and reigned twenty-four years, dying 
in 486 Hijra (1092 a d) After lum Singbdr reigned fifteen years , 
Khafif, tluity-six years, ’Umar, forty years, Dudd, the second, 
fourteen years , Phatu, thirty-three years , Qenhra,’ sixteen years , 
Muhammad Tur, fifteen years, Gienhra,* several years, Duda,’ 
fourteen years ; Tdi,^ twenty-four years , Chanesor, eighteen years , 
Bhungar, fifteen years , Khafif, eighteen years , Diidd, twenty-five 
years , ’Umai Sumra, thirty-five years , Bhungar, ten years Hamtr 
then succeeded, hut he was a tyrant, and the Sainma tribe overthrew 
lum The rise of this family is related m various ways, and several 
rulers are mentioned beside those above enumerated , their fall, also, is 
described m many mcongmous ways ’Umar Sfimra gave his name 
to the fort of ’Umorkot. 

Tltc Sfoi'y of Mumal and Mcndra 

One of the most remarkable events of his (Hamir Sfimra’s) time 
18 the story of Mumal and Mendra, which is told thus — A woman 
named Mumal, of the family of the Gigar chiefs, on the death of 
her father, ruled over his lands, and hiult a lofty palace on the 
outskirts of the city, outside which she, by mogio art, conducted a 
stone canal like a nver across the entrance of the palace ; and she 
planted two hfe-like hons of terrible aspect, out m stone, at the 
doorway, and within the ordinary sittmg-room seven sofas were 
placed, covered with stuff of one design, six of which covermgs 
were made of unspun thread, and underneath each sofa a deep well 
was dug She then caused it to be given out that she would 
choose for her husband him who should pass the nver and the 
hons, and sagaciously seat himself on the nght seat. Many men 
were tempted to a trial, but none attorned their object, nay, they 
stepped mto the well of onmhilation 

One day, F^tiuv Sumra went out huntmg with three of his 
smte, one of whom was Bind Mendra, his minister’s wife’s brother 
He happened to meet a travelling Jogi, who so extolled the beauty 
of Mtimal, that Hdmir Sdmra felt a great desire to see her Taking 
his attendants with lum, they turned theit heads to the direo- 

^ [“ Ghenrn’* m one MS ) 

* [TLeso three nones are found only in the best of the two MSS ] 
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tion mdicfitcd, nnd on rcnclung i(s Mcmity put up wtliin mow 
of tbo palncc Mumnl, on Jeaming of Uioir nmvnl, dcspitcbcd n 
elmip fikvo girl to nscortam tlicir nnd hnng tTio most 

important person of tho party to bo Jiospitnbly ontortaincd 
Rrst Unmir rrent mth tho gir}, but eho outstripped him , nnd 
ho, on beholding that deep imngninrj' n\or, returned TVitliout at- 
taining Ins object, nnd for \ot} shnrao said notlnng Tlio next night 
tho girl enmo again, and bade one of tho other strangers accompany 
her, but ho also returned as Uamir bad done. On tho third night, 
tho same thing Iiappcncd to tho third man On tho fourth night, 
Ednd Mondm sot out with the girl, nnd when she wished to precede 
him, according to her custom, ho soircd tho skirt of her garment, 
nnd put her behind, saying that it was not proper for slave girls 
to precede their masters Wlicn ho reached tho nsionnry nver ho 
was puzzled for a momont On sounding tlio depth of tlio water 
with tho lanco which ho had in his hand, ho found it had no real 
osistcnco Ho at onco passed over, nnd saw tlio lions at tho gate, 
but throwing his spear at them, lie found they wore not really 
ahve. 

He then pursued Ins object, entered tlio palace, and wont into the 
sofa room, there he saw seven sofas or thrones, all of the same 
kind, and thought to himself that one of them must bo especially 
intended to sit on, and that perhaps there w ns some deception about 
them Ho then probed each with his spear, found out the sub- 
stantial one, and sat down cross-legged upon it Tho girl informed 
Mumol of tho circumstances, and of his sagacity She instantly 
came out, they were mutually pleased with each other, and tho 
marriage knot was firmly tied Mendra passed the mght m rap- 
turons enjoyment, and repaired early in the morning to the presence 
of Hamix and his finends, to whom he related his adventures 
Hamtr said, As the woman has now become your own, you must 
be pleased to let me see her once ” Accordingly, at mght, 
Mendra took Hamfr wuth him, dressed as a shepherd. Hamfr 
bore the EAn4 some ill-will for having set aside the respect due 
to him , he therefore earned him ofT to his own mfy, and placed 
him under arrest. As Mendra had given his heart to Mumal, he, 
with the privity of his guards, every night secretly mounted a 
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^on PVMft rIu' (I roinod'irj, vlio cnuld ])orfonn five onlinnrj dnj’s 
lOuniON nnd InoK nj^nin m n unglo niglil, niul lm\nng Fcen lus 
I'clincd, nnd onjo>cd llio chnnns of her coinpnny, relumed to 
lus ]'nsou 

It riniu cd fhn( one niglil Jfunml Ind gone (o see her Fistor 
Meudm returned, nnd Funpeetmg Foinctlung wrong, bocnine dis- 
plens^nl, nnd gn\o up pnng nn^ more Tlio innocent itfumnl wnn 
grenth di^tn ■^^ed nt 'Vlendri'n diRpleiFurc, nnd quilted her omi 
residi nco nnd iMuntr\ llnMiig nrn\cd nt the citj where Jlondm 
dwelt, fIio huilt n jnlnce ndjonnng Iuf nnd hnd wnndows plnccd 
opjviFiti' to hiF w indowF lint fIio might FomoliineF Fee him Mondm, 
shrouded in disph nmire, closed hiR windowh on thnt Fide, nnd Mumnl 
then hudt n pnlna' o)ijioFite nnothcr fnce of Jrcndm’F, nnd so on, 
opposite to (“ich of its four faces, hut did not Hiiccccd in Feeing her 
lK'lo\e<l At hist, wlun Mumal saw thnt Itfondm hnd entirely 
averted the fneo of ng-ird from her, eho hreathed n sigh of nnguish 
nnd wounde^l hv despair, gave up her life Intelhgcnco of this 
was coinevod to Mendra, nnd Rince n lover povverfiillj nfleets tlio 
heart of the Inloved, nnd ns the nttrnction of hearts in the world of 
unitv tends to one nnd the Fame object, he instnntly, on lieanng 
these lanuntahle tidings, Figlied nnd expired Tins Flory is sung in 
Pindl verse nt certain cstahliFhed places, nnd religious devotees nro 
tranfq>ortod to raptures nnd hcnvenlj visions of Divine love, on 
lieanng if A ccrinm Jlulhi Miihim hns written this storj in 
rorhinii verse, nnd called it “Tnmnnuni-i Tshk," or the song of 
love ' 

Slot V of Chanesa) and Lailu 

A girl nnmed Kniinru, dnughtcr of the powerful and renowmed 
Dana Khnngi'ir was betrothed to her cousm Being mcomparably 
licnutiful, the aoung Indy gave herself great airs among her asso- 
ciates At that time no oiio could ho compared to Chnnesar, of 
Dowal, for beauty of person, store of wealth, extent of territory, 
or force of nuthonty, nnd an nllianco with him was earnestly 
desired bj mnnj beauties One day a girl named Jamnf, one of 

* Lt Burton has given this talc in a more attractive form, in his Smdh, 
pp 114-123 
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LniI4 a ci^ jiro'^sing <o loam tlio (rutli, nud Kaunni, after much 
proscnip Fnid, "Tlio Inifti is, I nm tlio daughter of a soveroign, 
of such AAcillli, that (ho lustro of Ins jewels serves him for mght- 
liglds, hence (ho sinoho of (ho lamp confused my brain, and tlio 
rccollec(ion of pT;( dajs on(ered nij head, and I wept that they 
AAorc no more ” Lada asked her for proof of the truth of this pre- 
tension , sho instantly produco<l a most delicate dress, such as Laila 
had never seen, Avith a necklace worth niiio laklis of mpocs Laila 
Avas charmed wath such precious rarotics, and desired to have 
(hem Kaiinru and!Marghin said, “Wo will give tliem on condition 
that yon give ns Clianesar for one night” As most Avomen aro 
wanting in understanding, sho agreed to tlio terms, and one night, 
when Clianesar was dnink, sho made him over to Kaunru Chane- 
sar jias-^cd (ho entire night in unconsciousness, and when ho awoko 
in the moniirig, wais astonished at finding who it was ho had in his 
l»som Kniiimi’s mother Avas all night on tlio alert as to what 
should Iiappen Finding in the morning that her daughter’s object 
was not accomjdisliod, sho began miittonng from behind the curtain, 
“how strange it IS that Laila should sell such a husband ns Chano- 
sar for a mere nocklneo I and that ho should be ignorant of this , it 
IS not tilting that a man shoidd again consort with such a wife ” 
Clianesar hearing this, looked loaangly on Kaunni , she told him 
the wliolc particulars of her stoiy from beginning to end. Ho then 
said — “ Since the case is thus, bo of good heart, for I nm no more 
Lada’s, and I w ill Ioa o j ou with my a\ hole heart ” 

On Laila hcaruig of what had taken placo, all her stratagems 
were fiitde, her constant umon Avas changed to utter separation 
After the lapse of a long time, sho returned to her paternal village, 
and passed her time m sobtude Before this afioir, a girl from the 
familj of Lailii had been betrothed to tlio mmistor Jhakra , but after 
what had happened to Laila her relations would not giAe the girl 
to him As ho was bout on the match, ho tried many devices to 
bring about the mamago, but all m vain. LaiM sent word to him 
that if ho could by any moans contrive to brmg Ohanesar with him, 
sho A\ ould pledge herself his desired marriage should take place 
On receivung this message, Jhakra, with much ado, persuaded 
Chanesar to accompany him to Laila’s village Ladd changed her 
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dress, nnd putting on tbc garb of a -woman who bears the message 
of assignation, veiled her face, nnd entered the presence of Chanesor, 
when she spoke reproachfully of the relation in vhich ho stood to 
Laild Dunng the conversation, she played off some coquettish 
airs, and captivated Chanesar -without Ins kno-mng who she was 
As all Ohonosar’s abandonment of Laila, and unkmdness too, arose 
from jealousy, and ho was m reality ns much attached to her ns o\cr, 
on the remembrance of the joj's of the time of liis imion -mth her 
he became beside himself, nnd said, “ 0 swoet-tongued girl I thou 
thyself art the rarest of beauties! How long wilt thou talk of 
Loild ? Speak to mo of thyself, for my heart yearns to thee !” She 
rephed "How can the heart love one faithless as thou’” On 
hearmg her speech, Chanesar wished to tear her veil off, but LaiM, 
who was herself her o-wn messenger, at the a cry height of his ardour, 
unveiled herself -with her own hand "When Chanesar saw that she 
was indeed Laild, ho suddenly drew a cold sigh from his sorro-wfnl 
heart nnd expired On seeing this, Laild, too, uttered one groan and 
fell do-wn hfeless The pair were burned according to custom, and 
their strange story is well remembered by the people, and is the 
theme of a popular and mo-rmg song m the Smdf tongue Idra’la 
Beg-Ldr composed a Persian poem on this story , the present -writer, 
for fear of prolixity, has satisfied himself -with relatmg thus much 
of it 


o o o o o o o 

Naioicab Mtn-id Klidn. 

He was by burth the son of a Edja, and newly converted to the 
Muhammadan faith In the year 1099 H (1688 a.d ) corresponding 
■with the 31st of the reign, he was appomted to the government of 
Thatta. It is said, that several thousand Edjp-hts accompamed him 
When he arrived at the ferry, he learnt that it -was necessary to 
pass through the butcher’s shambles where cows were slaughtered, 
before he could reach the citadel So he despatched a message to 
Kdzi Muhammad Husam, the Kdzl of the city, saymg that he had 
"With tiiTn a large b6dy of Hindu Bdjputs, and requestmg him to 
remove the shops of the oow-slaymg butchers from the passage of the 
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bfi7«ar, lest thej should give offence to his followers, and some dis- 
furhinco should nnso As the institutions of tho king, the defender 
of tho Inn, noro not tolerant of tho threats and menaees of such 
persons, tho most worshipful Knzf, that very night, directed tho 
butchers to double tho number of their usual stalls, and place them 
on both sides of tho roads "WTien tho governor hoard of this, seeing 
it would bo useless to act m opposition to His Majesty, tho defender 
of tho faith, ho was compollod to pass according to tho fashion ob- 
sen cd bj' his predecessors Ho remained two years in Thatta, dunng 
which his armj gaio much trouble to the Musulmdns Upon a 
representation made by tho chief residents, a royal order was 
received directing him to abandon his ndiculous crotchets and 
consider himself removed from tho government of Musulmdns 
liMicn ho vas chsmissed, ho romained for some time at the fort 
of Tughlihabad, bettor known ns Knlankot, as ho foimd tho mr 
smted to tho complnmt under which ho was sufionng, of weakness 
of sight Tho king, out of regard to him, did not oppose this 
arrangomont, but vhen his successor arrived at Thatta, he was 
summoned to tho court Some of tho present defences and build- 
ings of tho fort of Tughlikubnd are of his construotion 
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NOTE (A) — GEOGEAPHICAL 

[Sir H Elhot in Ins introductory roranrlcs on A1 Btrunl’s 
gcogmplncal chapter, ohsen od tlmt before the time of that mriter 
“the whole of Upper India wns a perfect terra incognita, and the 
Arabians knew much less of it than Pliny and Ptolemy ” The 
geographical extracts at the beginmug of this volume, fully prove 
the justice of this obsonation Multan, Mansura, Alor, and other 
places of note in the i alloy of the Lidus, ■wore visited by their early 
travellers, and the ports upon the coast, espeoially those about the 
Gulf of Cambaj , were also knoivn from the reports of their manners 
All beyond this was mguo, and ovidentlj drawn from hearsay inform- 
ation Their scanty knowledge is farther shown by the identity 
of much that was wntten on the subject Sulaimdn and Ma’sudi 
drew their information from the same or i cry similar sources , and a 
great part of Istakliri’s and Ibn Haukal’s dosonption is verbatim the 
same, so that there can be no doubt that one copied from the other 
In Blruni w o hn\ o ample evidence of a much wader knowledge, not 
always accurate, not always mtelligible at the present time, but stdl 
showing that ho had acquired, either by personal travel or by dili- 
gent investigation, a fair general knowledge of the topography of 
Hindustan, and oven of parts beyond * Idrlsl gives a full compda- 
tion from the works of his predecessors, with some additional matter 
from sources now lost to us, but he does not appear to have used 
the iVTitmgs of Bi'runf, and his work is blemished by many false 
spolbngs ] 

' [Ho cannot bo absolved from tbo blunder of having placed Thanesar in tbe 
Do&b, but the further error of locating Muttra on the east of the Jumna is due to his 
translators All the versions of EashSdu-d din say that the nver lies on the east of 

the city, edition pp 73, 97 Jietnaud't 

Tragmtnit, 82, 100 ] 
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[Sir H Elliot endeavoured to identify and fix the position of 
several of the most important and mterestmg of the places men- 
tioned by the early geographers and histonans, and some additions 
have smce been made, chiefly from sonroes unpublished at the time 
■when his original volume appeared The folloiving is an mdex of 


he notes — 





Eingdoiis 



rxoB. 


WSE. 

The Bnlharh 

364 

Eahmfii, Rnhnu . 

361 

Juzr or Jura 

368 

Eashbin 

861 

T&taa 

. 360 




Cities jjtd Torms 



SAGE. 


rioE. 

Agham — ^The Lohhnas 

362 

Eajnr&ha 

383 

Alor 

363 

KUlarl, Annari, and Ballori 

384 

Amhal, Fhmhal, etc 

363 

1 Kandhbel, Tbrbn, Bndba, Baizb 

386 

Annabel 

364 

Kannazbdr 

389 

Aakalonda 

366 

I Mandal, Kiraj 

390 

Btimya, Bhtiya 

. 367 

Manjbban , 

391 

Bhambur . 

368 

Minnagara 

392 

Bt{ihmaiith&.d,Man8(ira,'5rahfdia 369 

Nar&na , 

’393 

Debal, Karhohi, Thatta, 

and 

Nkfin, Sakdm, Jarak 

396 

L&horl-baudar 

374 

Sadusbn 

401 

Hala-kandi, the Hellenefl, Pmdas 379 

Stodi, Tngblik6b6d, Eal6-bot 

401 

Jandnid 

380 

Bmd&n, Sub&ra, Saimdr 

402 

Kaiktahn, Knitln, Khkais 

381 

1 Tdr, Muhatampnr, Dixak, etc. 

403 


Balhard 



[The early Arab Geographers are unanimous in their spelling of 
the title “ Balhard.” The merchant Sulaunfin says it is a title 
sunilnr to the Chosroes of the Persians, and not a proper name 
Ibn Khurdddba says that it signifies " Kmg of Kings ” Accordmg 
to Mas’udi it 18 a title home by all the longs of the country, -while 
Ibu Haukol states that it is a name derived from that of the country 
Idrisi foUo-wB Ibn Ediurdddba m giving to it the signification of 
“ King of Kings,” but, he adds, that the title wiis hereditary Thus 
it seems clear that it -was the general title of a dynasty, and that it 
must have borne some such sigmfication as that assigned to it by 
Ibn Khurdadba ] 

[Taking the accounts of the Arab ■writers, and companng them 
■with the Indian annals, there can be no great hesitation m identify- 
ing the “Balhani” -with the dynasty settled at Ballabhi-pura, tlio 
princes of ■which were the founders of the Ballabhi era, and wore 
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probably known as tbo Ballabbi or BoUabb Eiifs This identifica- 
tion, originally proposed by Colonel Tod, has met with tacit acqui- 
escence, except fromM Romaud, who considered the term “Balharfi” 
to represent klalwd Rdf or " King of Mdlwd ”] * 

[Bahabhi-pura was, accordmg to Tod, “ destroyed m the fifth 
centiuy, by an irruption of the Parthians, Getes, Huns or Catti, or 
a mixture of these tribes,’” In another place he gives the date 
of this event from Jam records ns a n 624’ And m a further pas- 
sage he says, that after the destruction of Ballabhi-pura, its prmces 
“ fled eastward, ovontually obtammg Chitor, when the Islands of 
Deo and Somnnth-pattan, m the division termed Larika, became the 
seat of government On its destruction, m the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhalwara became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, 
endured until the fourteenth century Hwen Tsang visited Balabhi 
m the seventh century, and Thomas gives the date of its destruction 
ns 802 Samvat (746 ad)’ The rums of the city are weU known, 
being situate about twenty mdes west of Bhownuggur, m Kattiwar , 
and the name survives m that of the modern town of WaUay, which 
stands near them *] 

[Hmdu authorities thus record the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to the country of Ldnke or Ldta, which country Mas’udl names 
as bemg subject to the Bolhard, and which the other writers describe 
as fomuug part of his dominions ] 

[The capital of the Balhard is stated by Mas’udf to be “ Mankir 
(or Mondkfr) the great centre of India,” and to be situated “ eighty 
Smdf parasangs (640 nules) from the sea,” a palpable exaggeration. 
Istakhri and Ibn Haukol say that “ Mankfr is the city m which the 
Balhara dwells, but they do not name it m their lists of the cities of 
Hind Bfriinf and Idrlsi make no mention of it. The unavoidable 
inference is that the place had fallen to decay, and was known only 
by tradition in the days of these Arab writers ] 

[The name Miinkir or Manakfr bears a suggestive resemblance 
to “Mmagara,” a city which Ptolemy places on the Nerbadda, 

* [ReL des Voyages, xciv JItin sur r Indt, 138, 144 } 

> \_TraveUl 23] ’ [Annals I 217] 

‘ [Tod, Travels 1213] ’ [Thomas’ Pnnsep Useful Tables, p 158 ] 

“ [Jouraal Eoyal Asiatic Society, xui p 146 ] 
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among the cities of Lanke Both are probably representatives of 
the Sanskrit maTid-nagara, “great city” MAnktr is said to mean 
“ great centre,” so that the Tvord mahd (groat) mnst he represented 
by the first syllable md , and the other syllables naUr or ndUr are 
by no means a bad Arabic transcnption of “ Nagara,” for the alpha- 
bet would not allow of a closer version than nalcar In Minagara, 
the word nagara, “ city” is unquestionable Ptolemy mentions another 
Mmagara on the East coast, somewhere near the Mahdnadt nver, 
and Aman, m the Penplus, has another Mmagara m the valley of 
the Indus The syllable m would therefore seem to be a common 
appellative, havmg no local or ethnological import, but correspond- 
mg with mahd or some similar word ] 

[The bearings of Minagara and of some of the neighbouring places 


1 thus stated by Ptolemy — 

Mmagara 

116° 

15' 

X 

19° 30' 

Barygaza Emponum (Broach) 

113 

16 

X 

17 

20 

Sinpalla . . 

116 

SO 

X 

21 

SO 

Xeragere . . 

116 

20 

X 

19 

60 

Ozene (Ujjam) .... 

117 

00 

X 

20 

00 

Tiatura 

115 

60 

X 

18 

60 

Nasica (Nisik) 

114 

00 

X 

17 

00 

Namadi fiuvu fontes h monte Ymdio 

127 

00 

X 

26 

30 

Eluvu flexio juxta SinpaUa 

116 

30 

X 

22 

00 


There is a palpable error m these statements of Ptolemy, for he 
places tJjjam to the south of Nerbadda, and two degrees south of the 
bend of the nver near SinpaUa But Ujjam hes to the north of the 
Nerbadda, and the nver has no noticeable bend m this quarter 
The nver Mahi, however, has a very great bend , TJjjam hes to the 
south of it, and the respective bearmgs are more in agreement, so 
that the two nvers would here seem to have been confounded ] 
[Tiatura may be Talner, and Xeragere may be Dhar, as Lassen 
supposes, for these are situated on weU-known roads, and as General 
Ounnmgham forcibly observes, Ptolemy’s geography must have been 
compiled from routes of merchants Comparing the bearmgs of the 
various places, Minagara would seem to have been situated some- 
where between Dhar and Broach. Lassens identifies Mmagara with 
Balabhi-pnra, but this city was situated too far west J 

[The neighbourhood of Dhar is exactly the locahty m which 
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IdnVf would nt first siglil seem to jilnco Nnlirwdra oi NnlilwAru, 
'uliioli ho lends us to infer vns the cnpifnl of the Bnlhnra m Ins timo 
Hus cit^, ho tolls us, wns silimfod eight dnjs’ loumc} inland from 
Broach through n flnt count rj Tlio tornis of JTnnuainl (or Jnnfivrnl) 
nnd Pulkn he hot ween them, nnd DuUm is situated on the nvor 
(Nerhaddn) whicli forms the estiiarj on which Broach stands, nnd 
nt (he Axit of n chain of inoiintaiiis called Uiidaran, l 3 ang to the 
north Near Ilniiawnl there is niiothcr town called Asaavnl Tins 
do'cnplion is inconsistent, for Asiwail is an old namo of Alimndabiid, 
nnd that citj lies to the north far nwny from the Nerhaddn Ahii-l 
I’^ida seciiis to nsclif^ tins, for he declares Canihaj’’ to ho the port of 
Nnlinv in which citj ho sajs is three dn 3 s’ lonmc} from a port 
ITo refers to Aim Bthan ns spelling the nnmo NnhlwAm, nnd on 
tumiiig hack to page Cl, it will ho seen Hint tins is his orthogrnjihv 
The cit\ desenhed hj Ahi'i Bilian nnd Ahu-1 Fida is uudouhtcdlr 
Anhnlwan Bnttan, nnd if Camlm} he suhgtitntcd for Broach in 
Idnsfs description, the nccount, so far ns wo understand it, wall he 
consistent with itself nnd wath the other waiters Cnnihna stands 
nt the head of the hay which lienrs its name, hclwoen the moutlis of 
the Sfihannntf on the west, and the Slnlii on the cast Asawal 
or Ahmndahad is on the left liank of the former, nnd the Ama nlli 
chniii of mountains lies to the north of Aiihnlwam Idrtsf siiecinlly 
inentious the hiiUock carnages of Nnhrwaim, mid those of Guzemt 
are still famous Lastlj, no Nahrw.im is known iioar the nver 
Nerhaddn 'finis rtolciiij nnd Idrfst would hoUi seem to hnvo con- 
founded the naer of Broach (tho Nerhaddn) wath those of Cnmhay 
(Silhamintt nnd ]\Inh() ] 

[Ilweu I’sang, who travelled in Lidin between G29 nnd 645 a d , 
visited tho kingdom of “ Fa-la-pi” (Vnllnbhi), hut his nccoimt does 
not help to settle tho localitj'' of tho cnpitnl, for ho onlj’- says thnt it 
ains n journey of 1000 It (IGG^ miles) north from Miilwai The 
kings were of Kshntn^a mco, nnd were connected wath the 
sovereigns of Knnyn-kuh]n, the reigning monarch, Dlmn a Bhatta, 
being son-in-law' either of King Sihidityn or of that king’s son ] 

[The “ Ballinrfi” avould thus seem to represent, ns Tod n&rmed, the 
Bnllnhh Buis of Ballahhi-pura who were succooded by the Bain 
Bats of Anhalwnm Pnttau Their tomtonos included the ports m 
tho country' of Ldta (Liiriko) on the gulf of Cambay These ports 
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•were frequented by Arab trading yessels, and so tbe accotmte gi'von 
of the Balhar5 by their geographers, vague and meagre as they are, 
exceed all that is recorded by them of the other cotemporaiy kmg- 
doms The extent of the Balhar^’s territory can only be sumnsed, 
and no doubt it underwent contmual change MUs’udf, by impli- 
cation, places Tanna within his dominionB, but this is farther south 
than would seem to be warranted The TAph on the south, and the 
Ar^valK mountains on the north may perhaps represent an approxi- 
mation to the real extent of the kingdom This may appear a 
limited dommion for a monarch of such renown as the Arabs repre- 
sent the Balhard to have been , but it must be remembered that 
these writers were accustomed to a simple patnarchal form of 
government, free from the pomp and splendour of the further east] 

[There are copper records extant showing that m the first half of 
the fourth century grants of land in the neighbourhood of Jambdsfr 
were made by the Gui^ara rfijas and by the Cb^ukyas The latter 
were of a Eajput tnbe, and would then appear to have been making 
their way southwards to the scene of their subsequent power In 
812 X n , ;)ust before the tune of the merchant Solaiman, a grant was 
made by the “Lateswara,” that is, “ King of Ldta,” but the names 
therem recorded have not been identified "with those m any of the 
dynastic lists Allowmg for the omissions not unusual m such 
grants, there is a Dhruva who may correspond -with the Dhruva 
Bliatta of Hwen Tsang ] 

Jusr Of' Jurz 

[Sularmdu and Ibn KhurdMba •write the name “Jurz” but the 
Pans edition of Mas’udf has Juzr, which the editors understand as 
sigmfymg Guzerat. Ahu Zsud says mcidentaJly that Kanauj is ' a 
laige country fonmng the empire of Jnrz and relymg upon tins 
statement M- Eemaud identifies Jurz vnth Kanauj * But Mas’udi 
locates the Bauura at Kanauj, and speaks of Jnzr os quit© a distmct 
kingdom Snlaim&i and Mas’iidf concur m making the country 
border on the kingdoms of ihe Eahma and the Balhard, and the 
former says that the country is situated on a tongue of land, and is 
nch m camels and horses “Juzr” closely resembles the name 
“ Guzerat,” especially in its Arabic form “ Juzardt” and the other 

• [Antep 10. The Arabic text gives tho name as “Jaz ’*J 

* [Rel de* Voyages, ict 2Icm tur rinde, 206 J 
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knmm condUionB arc safipfiod It} lliis idciiiiftcnfion Giirerilt is n 
jioninstiln, i< bordered on flio dominions of <bo Bnlbnrn, and tbo 
borsc‘5 of Knllnvar are slill fanions ] 

[ITwon Tssn" Msi((d Ibo ''Ivingdoins of Su-la clia or Surnsbtxa, 
and iv I II rhf /oorGui^jara after Ibat of Vallnblii, bn(, according to bis 
o\iM>‘nt<tr, M Vivien dc St ^fartiii, Sit-la-cha (Surdflitra) represents 
tlie modem Gnrenl, and Ktu chc~lo (Gnijjara) "Ibo conntrj' of tbo 
Gnjars ” between .\jdialwiim and tbo Indus Tins location of tbo two 
tcmfonal names differs from flic gencmll} received acceptation of 
tbeir meaning, and rests ontirch upon tbo expositor's mtcrjirotation 
of Uwen Tsang’s confused statements — tbo only arguments adduced 
in its favour, being a jirojicsod identification of Pi-lo-mo-lo, wlncli 
llwen Tsang pves ns tbo name of tbo cajntal of Ktn clic-lo, vntb tbo 
modem Palmer, and an etbnological tbeoi^ flint tbo Gujnrs mtffM 
bav c giv cn tbc ir iinnio to tins count n m tbo course of tlioir migrations 
But no (xnniplo of siicb an npidication of tbo name is adduced, and 
Ilwen Tsang bnnself m nnotbor passage (p 1G9) accurately dosenbos 
tins ver,v countr^ as being nortli of Ktu chr-lo, and stretcbing " 1900 h 
(filG^ miles), a travers dosplaincs aauvnges ot dos deserts dangeroux" 
to tbo nvor Indus Tlio Sau'-knl Surathirn and Gtirjjara survive in 
tbo modem names Surat and Guzeruf, and, however tbo tomtones 
embraced b^ tbc old tonus ninj bavovnned, it is bard to conceive that 
Surat was not in Surafhtra nor Guzeroi in Gurj/ara ^\J1 ovidenco 
goes foprovc Hint fboold and modem names applied to tbo same places 
Tims, Ptoleinj 's Suraftraic compnses Surat, and tbo grants of tbe 
" Bnjns of Gurijara” dated in tbo carlj part of tlio foiirtb century, 
conveved land in tbo vicinity of Jamhurara or “ Jumbooseer ” — 
Bfrunf (supra ji G7), shows vvbat tbo Mubniuiiindnns imderstood by 
Giizen'it 111 Ins daj, and vvbilo Ouzerdt answers to tbo “Juzr,” of bis 
predecessors, tbo supposed "country of tbo Gnjnrs” does not, for 
that cannot bo s nd to bo " a tongue of bind ”] 

[Tlio fact 16 that there is great confusion in tins part of Hwen 
Tsang’s itinerary, and Ins bearings arc altogether untrustworthy In 
tbo first V oliinio bo says, " Bu coto do 1’ ouest co royaumo (Sin dshira) 
touobo a la riv icro Mahl but in vol n p 165, be says "La capitale 
touebo du coto do I’ouest a la nvitlro Mo hi {Mahl) ” A very matenal 

j'*"' 

dilferonco Tbe first statement is quite m agreement with tb“ 
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^Bition of Surdshira Hwen Tsang represents his route to have pro- 
ceeded north from Koch to VaUabh. This error, M Ymen de Samt- 
Martm observes, renders it necessary to reverse the direction, and he 
adds, “ Ceoi est une correction capitole qm affeote et rectifie tonte la 
suite de I’ltin^raire.” If it is thus necessary to reverse the north and 
south, may it not be also necessary to do the same vnth the east and 
west? No such general correction, however, wiH set matters nght, 
for Hwen Tsang says correctly that he proceeded south-east from 
Qurjjara to Vjjam It is curious, moreover, that M. Y de Samt- 
Martm does not adhere to his “ correction capitale,” for Hwen Tsang 
states that he went north from VaUdbh to Onrjjara and his expositor, 
places Gvrjjara to the north, while according to his own canon it 
ought to be south '] 

Tdfan 

[Sulaunfri writes the name “ Tfifak Ibn Khurdfidba and 
Mas’udf have “Ttfan ” Eemaud cites also the variations “Tfikan” 
and “ Tdban ” Foundmg his opmion on the statement as to the 
beauiy of the women, whom he supposes to be Mahrattas, Eemaud 
places this country in the neighbourhood of AurangdbSd.* His 
argument is amusmg, but is untenable, for it is mconsistent with the 
account given of the country by the Arab writers Mas'udf says, 

“ Some kings have their territory m the mountams away from the 
sea, like the kmg of Kashmir, the kmg of T^fan, and others and 
agam, “ the Mihrfai (Indus) comes from weU-known sources m the 
highlands of Smd, from the coimtry belonging to Kanauj m the 
king dom of Bauura, and from Kashmir, KandahAr and Tafan ” 
Sulaiman says that “Tdfak” hes by the side of the kmgdom of 
Juzr, and this is inconsistent with Bemaud’s view of Juzr 
bemg Kanauj and Tdfak bemg AurangCbdd , for if Juzx be 
Guzerdt, Tdfak must be placed to the north of it, as the domimons 
of the Balhard were on the south-east. The mountains m this 
direction are, first, the Ardvab. mountams , next, the Salt-range, 
and lastly, the Himalayas In Kazwini there is a notice of the fort 
of “ Taifand,” subdued by Mahmud of Ghazni, m the year 1028 An’ 

1 [Stamelns Julien’s “ Hiouen Th«ang,’’ Map and Mdmoire Analytiquo Thomas' 
Pnnsep I 260 , Vislmu Pur&na, p 177 , Journal E A S, VoLL p 247, N 8 ] 

3 [Ed des Voy ci ] ’ [Aut®) P ] 
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This fort he represents ns being on the sninniit of a monntain, to 
which there was only one way of access, and when tahen, there 
were 600 elephants in the place. The names are sufficiently 
similar, and the desonptions pomt to the same locality In the 
absence of more defimte information, the Salt-range seems to com- 
ply most closely with what we are told about the position of 
Tafand ] 

Raima o> Ruhmi 

[According to Sulnimin, this State is bordered by those of Balhard, 
Jurz and Tdfnnd, and is constantly at war with the two former 
Mas’udl says it stretches along the sea and continent, and is bounded 
mland by a kmgdom called Kdmon He adds that Eahma is the 
title of their kings, and generally their name also They had great 
strength m troops, elephants, and horses Eemaud says it “ appears 
to correspond with the ancient kingdom of Visapour,”* but it is diffi- 
cult to fix the locality of this kingdom The name is probably the 
Sanskrit Eama. The use of kauris for money, the extremely fine 
cotton fabncs, and the existence of the rhinoceros in the countiy, 
would point to a locahty on the Bay of Bengal about Dacca and 
Arracan. If the neighbourmg kmgdom, which Mas’udl caEs Kiman, 
IS the same as that which Ibn KhurdAdba calls Kdmrun and places 
on the borders of Chma, there can be no doubt that Kamxup or 
Assam is mtended, and this identification, which is exceedmgly 
probable, will confirm the locality of Dacca as the probable site of 
the kmgdom of Eahma The accounts of this kmgdom and of 
Kdmiup were probably gathered by the Arab writers from manners 
who had visited the ports m the Bay of Bengal, and their ignorance 
of the mtenor of the country, led them to infer that the temtones 
of the Balhara on the western coast were contermmous with those 
of Eahma on the eastern side ] 

Kashhin 

[Tod identifies Kdshbfn with Each Bhuj, while Eemaud supposes 
it to be Mysore '■ All the desonption given of it is that it is an 
inland country, so that m the absence of any closely resembhng 
Indian name, its locahty is a mere matter of guess ] 

1 [Eel desToy cu.] 
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Agham — The Zohttnas. 

Aglinm, or Aglinm-kot, lies nkout thirty miles south-enst from 
Haidar/l1)/icl, and thoiigli now almost forgotten, it was formerly a 
place of some conacquonco Its position is not very cosily identi- 
fied, and the name is rarely introduced into tlio maps In Lt Bur- 
ton’s it seems to ho entered under the name of “Angoomanoo," 
and in the Quartormastor-Goiiorars map of 1850, under that of 
" Aghamama ” 

The Beg-lMr Ndma says it is on the Bam Tlio Tuhfatn-I Kirdm 
mentions it among the towns on Die Sanlcra Capt McMurdo says 
it 18 on the Lohdna Daiyu , but ho strangely fixes its site at Kaldkot, 
seven miles to the n cat of Tliatta, ohsorvmg erroneously that it is 
not mentioned till long after the Arab conquest Its position may 
bo indicated at present ns lying between the Giint and the Bam , 
but it does not follow that it ivill answer to that description next 
year, as the course of those streams is constantly shifting 

It 18 also called Agham Lohitna In tho Chach-tidma, wo find 
frequent mention of a oluof under that name, who was governor of 
Brahmanibdd m tho time of Chaoh. Lobdna is tho designation of 
a powerful tnbe, which at that ponod, under an apparent confusion 
of terms, is said to have mcluded both tho Samma and Ldkha clans 
It can merely mean that they wore then m a position of comparative 
subordination Under all tho vicissitudes tho Lohdnas have under- 
gone, they still retam their credit, as woU as their religion, and 
constitute the most influential tnbe in Smd, whether regarded as 
merchants or oflSoials But, not confined ivithm that narrow pro- 
vince, they have spread then ramifications beyond the western 
borders of Indio, and are found dispersed throughout Afghimstan, 
Buluohistdn, and Arabia, exposed to inconvemences, insults, and 
dangers of no ordmary kmd, m pursuit of their dorhng object of 
wealth, and final return to their native soil to enjoy the frmts of 
their industry 

The Lohfinos denve their name and ongm fiom Lohanpur in 
Multon The date of their enugration must have been very early, 
and even their own traditions do not attempt to fiiit. Their sub- 
divisions are said to amount at least to fifty, the chief of them bemg 
the Khudabfidf and Sihwtol They all of them wear the Janeo, or 
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nmhinnninl lliroid Tlioiigh, for (lie most part, they ■\\orslnp tlio 
Himlu doita'-, n fo^v lm^c n'loptcG Iho faitli of Euba Nimak, Tlicv 
nro ilovcnlioil, ti\ nn nccunito obsonci, ns eating meat, addicted to 
Fpintiioim liipinn', not otyectuig to fish nnd onions, dnnhiiig 'water 
from tJio hand of their infononi ns 1X011 ns superiors m caste, nnd 
licing iK’ithtr fusjui nt nor ri'gnlar in their deiotioiis 

Ar the town xif \ghnm ir mentioned ns carl} ns tlio time of 
"Muhammad Kasim, wo maj prosnino thnl it domed its name from 
the iKihhin olimflaiii aim o mentioned, wlio a\ ns the contemporary 
and opjiaiknt of Cli ich ‘ 

J/o» 

['fins nnme is found in Mirioiis forms — Mns’udi (p 28) calls it 
A1 l!ur, Ibn Khurdadba writes A1 Daur (p 11), Istnkhri 1ms 
A1 1x07 ,p 27), niid \I Kur (p 26) llie AFhlnhi-I Jiilud hns Aldur 
(p 81). nnd Alrur (p 87), fiildcnieistor mnKes Ibn ITnukars 
Mr-ion to K Exr nnd \lru7, Ein'im’s sjiclling is ambiguous (see 
p IS) , Idnst hns Ih'ir (p 79) The Jfirnlxidu I iKila' hns A1 Eur] 
llio runiR of the town ho lietwccn Ehnlvhar niid Klmirpur, and nro 
hnoxxn b\ the nnme of Alor Lieut Maclngm sajs that it is also 
calkd Anar nnd flint the bond Rjxikcn of b^a Biinics is reaEy nn 
arched bridge [I'liero can bo little doubt of the first sjllnblo bemg 
the Anibic al, nnd the real name Eur, as it siirxaies m tho modem 
town of Eori, which stands close bj the niins of AJor ] 

Amhal, ratn/ial, Kumhnl, ot Mam/ial 
(Tlie name of tho border town between Sind nnd fluid npiioars in 
mnnxi foniis IstakliH hns Ainhnl, Fainbnl, nnd Kumhnl , tho 
Afhihd Jiilad hns Famhnl in tho text, but Kamhnl in tho mnp 
Gildcnicihtcr'B Ihii Unuknl hns Kuiniihul Idribt hns Mumlinl, 
Abu -1 Fidn hns Kamhnl, but n note states that n MS of Ibn Hnuknl 
gi\es the name ns Famlml TJio Afarastdu-l ItUli' hns both luimhnl 
nnd M/Imhnl, giamg Eilndurt ns nutlionty for tho latter Careless 
wanting nnd the omission of soiiiotimos of one, somotimcs' of two 
points, wall nccouiit for tho various readings of Fumhol, Kdmhol, 
nnd kluiuhal, nnd taking tins mow of tlio question, Kdmhnl ivould 

* Compnre, dtath-ndma, JfS pp 39, <1, 49, 06, 144, 195, 200 Btg-I/tr-nima 
MS p 73 T»hfatu-l Ktrdm, MS p 143 Captam WcMurdo, Journal of th* 
noyol At Sot , Yol. I p 24, 30, 247 Lieut Burton, Sindh, pp 314-317, 338-342 

\ 
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appear to be the best reading Looking, boivever, at its reported 
position, at two-thirds of the distance between Mansdra and JLam- 
hdya, it would appear to answer to Anhalwdra, and, if so, Istakbrrs 
Eobtary reading “ AmbaT * is right. Wdra is a common noun, sig- 
nifying “field.” ‘ 

Af md-hel 

Tie name of this place frequently occurs durmg the early period 
of Arab connection with Sind, but neither its orthography nor 
position can be established with certamfy The Chach-ndma, in 
different passages, calls it Armdel, Armand-bfl, ArmapiUa, and 
Armdbel (p 167) The Futuhu-l hiddan has Armafl, which M 
Eeinaud reads Armdyl, but considers the true reading to be Arma- 
byl, for the reason given in the note * Ibn KhurdAdba and Istakhn 
■write Axmdbfl (pp 14, 29) , Ibn Hautal according to the AshUlu-l 
Btldd has Armdil (p 34), and Axmdbfl (p 38), Gildemeister, his 
translator, reads it as Armfiil, and suggests Armabil as preferable ’ 
The Nubian Geographer has Armfydel and Armayfl, which his trans- 
lator gives as Ermaul (p 77 note). The translator of Idrisi has the 
same (pp 77 and 80) Abu-1 Eida, with his usual pretensions to 
accuracy, pronounces it Armabil The Mardeidu-lIUtW has Armd-fl 
Ouseley prefers Armaiel An old and rare Persian lemcon writes 
it os Armdbal * The Tuhfatu-l Eiram has Axmanbila, Armanpela, 
or some similar name It is not entered in any modem map which 
I have seen, except that m Bees’ Cyclopadta, where it receives the 
name of Ermajil, evidently derived from the map m the Prench or 
Dutch edition of Abbe Prevost’s Ststoire Ginirah dee Voyages, Yol 
XV , where it bears the same name, and is apparently set doivn from 
the statement of the Nubian Geographer It is not m Ouseley’s 
small map, prefixed to his N^itome of the Ancient Sistory of Persia, 
which, however, mdudes some other names given only by the Arab 
geographers 

' [Eittcr, T 550 ] 

* CandOhyl ct Armiiyl eont peut-6trc rdqnivalent do Oand de Abyt, drm de Alyl 
Dons cette hypotht'sc Alyl sciait le nom pnmitif do la province En effet, Alcs- 
takbry ct Ibn-Hancal g’accordent i diro qno Alyl, on nn mot approchant, eert u 
dtegner nn personnago qni jadis rdgna snr Ic pays ct lui donna son non. — Fraymentt, 

p 102 

^ Gildcmcistcr, de rtlus Jndimt, pp 177 and 178 * Farhany-i Ibrdhimshdhi 
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With ro^iioct to 1 I 5 locality , iro rend of Clinch’s going to it on his 
from the Indus to Maknm, and his finding thoro n govomor on 
tho part of tlio Into ruler of Sind, and wo nlso rend of Mulinmmnd 
Kusim capturing if on his wnj from Mnknln to Dohal (jip 119, 161 
nnd 157). Tstakhri and Uni Unukal speak of it ns being ui tho pro- 
a nice of itrnknln, nnd siv da} s’ journey from Kfr, our modem Kedge 
'I’lio other .tVjnb geographers, ns usual, follow these nuUionties 
Combining all these sea oral nnmes nnd statements together, I am 
disposed to consider thnt Amin-bcl is the ancient nnd correct read- 
ing , nnd thnt its nnmo is partly preseraed in, avlnlo its position cor- 
rcsjionds a\ ilh, tlio modem Bela, tho capital of tho proaniieo of Las 
It is placed on a considcmblo eminence — a strong nnd rocky site on 
the northeni bank of tho PunU (the Ambis of tlio ancients) , and, 
though It IS iioaa partly surrounded by a sorry mud avail, and con- 
tains only about 300 lionscs, there nro old JIuhnmmndnn sepulchres 
nnd other acstagos of nnliqiiitj in its neighbourhood, especinlly about 
fiao miles to the aacstaanrd, aahich seem to indicate its greater im- 
portance nt some former period Coins, trinkets, nnd funereal jars 
are occasionally foimd there , nnd m tho nonrest pomt of tho con- 
tiguous hills, sepnmting tho proaanco of Las from tho old toavn of 
Jlioaa, numerous cnaos nnd rock-temples exist, nsenbed by tradition 
to Farhild nnd tho fames, but aaliich have been considered by an 
obsoraaint traveller to bo tlio earthly resting abodes of tho former 
chiefs, or goaeniors, of tlio provmcc * 

■yiHiat ndds much to tlio probability of this identification is, that 
Bela IS mentioned m tho native histones, not simply ns Bela, but as 
Kura-Beln , shoaanng that it has been usual to prefix another name, 
w’liich IS now drojipcd in ordinary converse 

Aslahnda — Uchh — Alexandria 
Tlio Askalandn, Asal-knnda, and Askalandra of the Chach-ndma 
IS the same ns tho Askolnnd nnd ’Askoland-Usa of the Mujmalu-t 
Taicdrilh, and tho Askandra and Askanda of the Tuhfatu-l Kxrdm 
Tho close correspondence of name, especially m the last instance, 
induces us at once to recognise it ns identical woth the Alexandria 
built at tho confluence of the Acesmes with the Indus , but a httle 
1 Jlosson's Journey to Kaldl, p 305 , eeo also hia TranU tn Baloohuian, etc , 
VoL II, p 28 
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cxnminaiion -will show this resomhlnnco to ho more specious limn 
real ‘ 

Tllo ancient kingdom of Sind was divided in four Satrapies, of 
which tho third (v 6U]m, p 188) comprised the fort of Aaknlnnda 
and Wifliar,’ “ which arc also called Talw/Ira and Cliachpur ” It is 
evident, from tho dcscnption of tlio other Satrapies, tliat this one 
contained tho whole tract north-cast of Alor, and sonth-enst of tho 
Panjnad and Qhara , almost procisoly tho same, in short, as tho pre- 
sent Ditudputra country Now I^Idflmr and Cliachpur still exist, 
under tlio modernised names of JIfrhnr and Cli/ichar, close together 
at tho very junction of tho Accsincs and Indus, on tho enstom side 
of tho nver, opposite to Mittankot, and in them, thcroforo, no 
should have to look for Alexandria, if, nluch is not prohablo, it was 
on tlio loft bank of tho Indus Consequently, Askalanda must have 
been higher up tho river, ns subsequent passages will show 

In tho timo of Clinch (p 111), tho governor of Pdbiya “ south of 
tho nvor Bhis,” fled to Askalanda, nhich, therefore, was not likely 
to have boon far from, or across, tluit nvor Again, some years 
after, (pp 202, 203), wo find Miiliammad Kdsim breaking up his 
camp at Pdbiya,’ " on tho soutliom bank of tlio Bids,” to go to Aska- 
landa. It is not expressly montioned that ho crossed that nver, and 
wo may presume, therefore, that ho did not Nowhere else do wo 
find any indication of its position , but as wiU bo seen m tho note 
upon tho Meds, it was tho capital when Jayadratha and Dassdl 
ruled m Sind 

Its proximity to tho Bids and its name of Askalond- Ifsa* lead us 
to regard it ns tho U'ohh of more modem times That place bears 
marks of the most undoubted antiquity, and tho absence of all men- 
tion of it m tho Chach-ndma whore wo are, both in the time of Chach 
and Muhammad Kdsim, introduced to many transaotions m its 

* That Aslwlond also la a corruption of Aloiandna, Bccms protablo, from the 

peculiar position in Bolkh and Tokb&nst&n assigned to tho Askalkand, Sikilkand, 
and Bnklakand of tbo Arabian geographers — Abu-1 Fida, , p 478 — JnynboTl, 

Mardttdu-l JiUhf, ToL II p 40 

> [“ Maibar” is tbo reading of Sir H EDiot’s MS in this passage, but “Ekbiya" 
is tbo more gonoral spoiling Seo ««prw, p 138, 140 ] 

’ ITho text has “ Ykbiba,” but Pbbiya must bo meant ) 

* [It 18 very doubtful if Vta is roaUy part of tbo name. Soo note in p 109 ] 
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neiglibourbood, cnn only be accounted for on the supposition that it 
18 disguised under some other appellation 

It has been supposed, indeed, that the name of the Oxydracm is 
derived from this old town of Ifchh, but their position, accordmg to 
Strabo and Aman, appears rather to have been on the western side 
of tho Acesmcs , and it is a curious comoidence that, m that direc- 
tion also, there is another ancient ITchh, now m rums, near the 
jimction of the Hydaspes with that nver, which offers a far more 
probable identification, and allows us, moreover, to assign to the 
Ossadii, instead of tho Oxydracro, tho Uchh, or Askaland-lTsa, near 
the junction of the Hyphasis with tho Acesmes The name of the 
Oxydracm assumes vanous forms m different authors — Sydracm m 
Strabo, Syracoiiscc m Diodorus, Scydiot, Scothrot, and Scythroi m 
Dionysius, Sydraci m Plmy, Syyamhrt m Justm, and Oaydraem m 
Strabo, Aman, Curfaus, StephanUs, and others, but m no author 
are they confounded with the Ossadti, which constituted a separate 
tnbo, aotmg entirely independent of the Oxydracce 

It IS certain that neither the upper nor lower Alexandna was 
built near the present Uchh So cursorily, mdeed, does Aman 
notice the confluence near that spot, that Major EenneU and Dr 
Ymcent carry the Hyphasis direct mto the Indus, without bnngmg 
it first mto the Acesmes Nevertheless, although Alexander may 
himself have raised no city there, we might still be disposed to 
admit that the celebrity of his power and conquests may have given 
rise to tho name of Askolond, or Astandra, did we not reflect that, 
if we are to put any trust m the chronology of the Mujmdlu-t Ta- 
todrllh, the name must have preceded the mvasion of the Grecian 
conqueror, and cannot therefore, mdependent of the other reasons 
above mentioned, be connected with it ^ 

Bamya 

[This name occurs m the list of the cities of Sind as given by 

1 Diod Sic. Bilhoth SMt mi 102 , Aman, Anab n 14, 15 Strabo, Geog , 
IT TaucbniC, HI 252, 273, Q. Curtius, Be ffoil A1 , n 16,31 FragmenU 
Arabes el Bertaiu, pp 27, 47, Tuhfatu-l Sirdm, MB pp 16, 17, Jeiirn B. As 
Sot , Tol I p 31 , Ymcent, Voyage of Ncarchus, pp 133-135 , Droysen, Oescbtehle 
Alex,^ 446, Hitter, Asien, Vol lY pt 1, p 471, Mannert, Geog der Gnechen 
wid Bonier, Yol Y Lassen, ZeiUehrift f d Kwide d Morgenl , YoL UL p 199, 
and Ltd AUerth , YoL I Muller, Fragmenta Sest Grote , Yol 11 p 415, Scbiran- 
becl., Megasthenis Fragmenta, p 33, 
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Ifitflldirf (p 27), and tlio A»Uaht-l JJildd of Ibn Unulcnl (p. 3d), but 
no dcficnptaon is given of tlio pkco Iclr/sf enys ibnt it is n Bmnll 
but plonsfuit place, about tbreo dajs’ journey from Mans lira on the 
road to M/imbal, and so it is laid down in tlio maps of IstnUirl and 
tbo AshUIu-l Jitldd It is not mentioned by Abu-1 Fidd, nor m the 
Marasidu-l Ktild* Tlio Bhuli incnfioncd by Biruni at page Gl, and 
tbo Bdltya m the Cltaclt-n&ma (p ITd), nro probably vnnant spel- 
lings of tbo same namo ] 

Bltambui — Barhartlc 

Bbambum, or Bbambur, is not named in our oldest worbs on 
Smd , but it 18 mentioned m a modem native bistonan ns bavnng 
boon captured dunng tbo Klmlifnt of Ildrunu-r Bnsbfd It is tbo 
scono of many legendary stones of Smd , and, according to one of 
tbom, owes its destruction in a single nigbt to tbo divino wrath 
which its rider’s sins drow down upon it Its nuns skirt tbo water’s 
edge for about a quarter of a mile, and cover a low bill almost sur- 
rounded by n plam of sand, a little to the ngbt of tbo road from 
Kardobt to Gbdra, and about two mdcs from tbo latter place There 
ore evident marks of its having been at one time flounsbing and 
populous, and oven now, after heavy rams, coins, ornaments, and 
broken vessels ore found among the debns of tbo fort 

Ooupkng these manifest signs of antiquity, with tbo fact that tbo 
natives commonly considered Bbambur as tbo oldest port in Smd, 
and that tbo legend at page 3S2, prov cs its connection with the 
mom stream of tbo Indus, it may possibly represent the Barbank 
Emponum of the Ponplus, and the Borbari of Ptolemy , the easy 
conversion from the native Bbambur mto the more famibar Barban 
bemg a highly probable result of the wanton mispronimoiation to 
which the Greeks were so much addicted But opposed to this is 
the statement of Arnan, that Barbanke was on the centre stream of 
the Delta, which would make Ldhorl-bandor its more likely repre- 
sentative Perhaps in Aman’s tune there may have been direct 
communication between the mam channel and Bbambur ' 

1 Aman, wans Eryih, pp 22, 24, Ptolemy, Oeogr bb m o , Copt 

MoMurdo, Joum 5 A. S’, ToL I p 26, Lt Burton, Bmdh, p 389, Tuhfaiu-( 
JTirdw, MS pp 19, 166, 284 
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JirdJimauuhad — Mdnsthfi — Maltfiiza 
III llio iimo of tlio nntno d3'nnsfiCB wluoli preceded tlie Arabs, the 
capital of Low er Siiid iias BrahramiAbId 

pile old name of (ho place, according to Blriinf, i\ns Babmonu or 
Bnbnmnna Tlio Afhlalu-J Dildd calls it Bumiivau (p 34), but 
Tbn naukal gia cs the name ns “ Tnmfrdmun” according to Gilde- 
inoistor, and “ Idunilii/In" according to Major Anderson Idrisf has 
Mimidn (p 78), but this IB olmonsly a blunder In the Chach-nama, 
tlio name is uritton Bi(n-Mab, and m the Tarilh-t Tuhtn, Pnin--wdb 
It IS probabB (bo Bliunibnr'n\uh of the 2'uhfatti I Ktrdm Q) 332) 
Captain ]\Icl\rurdo Aintcs it Bahmana, and Bnggs “ BnmunM asy ” 
Under its ininicdinto goaommont ivcro included Nlrun, Debal, 
the conntn of tlio Lolianas, the Lakbns, and the Sanimas, and the 
nvliolo Eoutlioni coast. Its position, therefore, was one of great im- 
jiortanco, and ns its ruin is compamtivelj modem, it is siirpnsing 
that 80 much doubt should exist mth resjicct to its locabty 

Yanoiis positions liaao been assigned to Brabmandbad The 
yft/iii-t Allarl snjs the fort had 1400 bastions, and that "to this day 
tbore arc considomblo aostigos of this fortification but it is not 
said m ubat direction, or on uhicb side of the nver, it lay , but the 
mention of the bastions ivould seem to pomt out that Kalakot Tras> 
probablj indicated In a passage in the JJeg-Lar-ndma, mention is 
made of “ a place called Itlatdhda, near the fortress of Brahmnnabdd, 
tivcntj' log distant from Nasrpur" (MS p 80) Dr Vincent says it 
u as Mutliin four miles of Tliatta, and corresponded mth Pattala,’ 
concurring in this anth D’Annllo and EenneU 

Oapt McMurdo fixes it on the Purdn, afteru’-ards called Lohdna 
Darya, but it is not quite plain what he means by the Lohana Darya ‘ 
Ho, at any rate, altogetboi repudiates Thatta and Kalakot, and we 
must look for liis Brahraaniibdd near Nasrpur “It was situated on 
the Loliaiia Darya, at a short distance irom where it separates firom 
the Puran ” Agam, “ On or near the Pun'in nver, m what was sub- 

* [Antop 34, Cl, 180, Birflnt's jEawiii, quoted bp Thomas in Pniuep, Tol II 
p 120, Boinaud, Fragments, pp 41, 113, Mem stir rinde, p 61, Jour HAS 
I 27, Finshta, IV 405, Gildtmcistcr, * wJm* Jnrf 104, J AS Beng xii p 60] 
’ Gladwin’s Atjecn Ahlerce, 1 ol JI p 115 
’ Commerce and Mangatton of the Ancients, ydi I p 168 
< [Tlio Falaill nver in all probabnity ] 
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sequently called the Shahdadpur Pergana B^hmana was afterwards 
called Dfbal Kdngara." ‘ Dr Barnes fixes it at KaMkot,* and so does 
Sir A Bumes’ Capt.Po8taiiBssysBhambar8, mentioning at the same 
time native tradition m favour of Khadflb^d, a little above HaidarfiMd.* 
There seems no reason to conclude that the Brfliman^£d, or 
Bahmanab^d, of which we axe treatmg, was founded by the Persian 
king, Bahman, upon his invasion of Smd. His city is expressly 
said to have been bmlt m the province of Bndha,® which never 
extended so far as the Indus Nor is it probable that, had he built 
a city on the Indus, he would have done so on the eastern, rather 
than on the western, bank of that nver The fact is, that Bahman£- 
b^ IS a mere abbreviated form of BrflimanJib^d , and is still a very 
common mode of elision throughout Westem India and the Dekhin, 
where Brflunan, in common parlance, is usually converted into 
Bahman. 

Though the Chach-ndma does not anywhere expressly pomt out 
TYhere Brfiiman4b4d was situated, we are at any rate assured, from 
several passages, that it was on the eastern side of the Indus, and 
this alone is sufficient to show that the speculations which have 
been raised, respectmg the identity of Kaidkot and Thatta with that 
old capital, rest upon no sohd foundation 
We may fairly consider, in general terms, that Brdhmanibad, 
after bemg intermediately succeeded by the Arab capital Mansura, 

IB now represented by the modem Haidardbdd , and although it may 
not have been upon the identical spot occupied by the modem 
capital, it was at least withm the island, or peninsula, formed by 
the Palailt and the mam stream of the Indus, from which the former 
seems to have diverged m old days at a pomt higher than at pre- 
sent Matdrl, mdeed, would seem to be the most probable site 
of the aty, ivith reference to the quotation given above from the 
Beg-Lar-ndma To fix it higher up, as at Khuddbdd or Hdla, would 
take it too far from Mansura, which we have next to consider 
BiMdurf tells ns that old Biffiiman^b^d was about two parasongs 
distant fixim Mansura, which, m the tune of Muhammad ILfisun, was 
» Jmtmal JS VoL I, pp 23-8, SO, 38, 232 

^VttU to the Court of Swde, p 133 

* Traoilt into Bohhara, Vol III p 31 — Journal R jL Soe , Tol I p. 210 
1 Rcrsonnl Ohervalions on Sindh, p 161 and 163 * Supra, p 106 
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occupied by a forest i (p 122) When we consider the space which 
IB always covered by the sites of old Indian towns, from the' strag- 
gling mode of their erection, wo are authorized to conclude that a 
large portion of Brdhmanabdd was moluded in Monsura, and that, 
m point of fact, the two sites are- identical The position of Haida- 
ribid, upon a ndge of limestone hills about eighty feet high, must, 
from the first, have pomted out that site as a commandmg one for a 
capital, and it has probably ever been thus occupied, by sue- 
cessive towns, from the first dawn of Smdian civilization It is, 
indeed, on the site of Brahmondbdd that D’AnviIle would place the 
earher Minagora, m -which he is followed by Eemaud * 

The 'Ajdlhu-l IfdKhUilit says that Nasrp-or was bmlt on the site 
of Mansuro, and the same opmion is expressed by D’Anville,’ and 
accredited by the local information of Oapt McMurdo Tiefien- 
thaler,* Vincent,' Bennell,* Tod,’ and G-ildemeister,® misled by the 
imstake- of Abu-1 Fazl,' fix Monsura at Bhakkar M Eemaud con- 
mders the testimony of BiMdurl, Mas’udl, Istakhri, Ibn Hankal, and 
A1 Birunl to bear out D’An-viUe entirely m his position of Nasrpur 
but the mere fact that all the geographers agree m representmg a 
branch of the Indus as flowing by Mansura, is quite sufficient to 
dislodge Nasrpur, which is twelve miles from -the nearest pomt of 
the nver 

Bildduri teUs us -that, after Hakim had bmlt Mahfuza on the 
Indian side of the lake, — or body of water, whatever it may have 
been,’' — ^his successor ’Amru built Mansura on this (the western) 
Bide, and established it as the capital M Eemaud says, “ Mahfuza 
was bmlt m the neighbourhood of the capital (Brdhmandbdd), on 
the other side of a lake fed by the waters of the Indus ” I do not 
find on what authority this is stated. Mansura was, mdeed, two 

’ De Guignes, NoUees et Sstr , Tom I p 10 — Golins ad Alfragan , p S3 
' Eelairetssemmtt Qiograjthxquts, p 37 ^ AnUqwti Qiogr , p 35 —Mdm sur 
rinde, p 61 

• Anttq de VInde * Qeogr Setehr von Sxtidostan, Vol I p 81 

' Comm andNav of the jhieients,Yo\. I p 146 “ Memoxr, p 186 

’ AxmaU of Sajasthan, Vol II pp SIO, 338 * De reb Ind^ p 21 

' Gladwin’s Ay ten Akberee, Vol II p 112 
[■Supra, p 126 ] Allusion seems to bo made to the Phitto, now dry, the Palaill, 
and other strenins, which, during the inundation, leave the mam stream between 
HUa and Hoidarhbdd. 
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paraeangB from BriilimandMd, and M Eoinaud is nglit m stating 
that those tivo latter names -wore often used the one for the other,' — 
for they are so comhmod and converted both hy Ihn Hankal and 
Birtrnl , * but beyond the announcement that Mahfuza was on the 
eastern side of the lahaira (lake, marsh, or inundation of the Indus), 
and Monsura on the •western, wo have notbmg ■which indicates the 
true position of Mahfuza 

It appears to me that Mahfuza, and not Monsura, is roprosontcd 
hy Nasrpur Indeed, independent of the position with roferenco to 
the eastern and western side of the stream above mentioned, it is 
worthy of remark, that the moanmg of the two names is the same — 
both Bignifymg “ the protected, the abode of refuge ” The identity, 
or resemblance of name, therefore, would ho as much m favour of 
Mahfuza as Mansura 

Nasrpur, which modem authonties umversaUy spell os Ndsirpur, 
was built, or rather re-oonstmcted, on the nver Sdnkra, by Amir 
Nasr, who was detached by Sultdn Flroz Shah for that purpose, with 
a thousand cavalry, m 761 a.h, 1S50 A.n Nasrpur was sub- 
sequently the favounte residence of the Tarkhdns, and was greatly 
embellished by them during their bnef rule ’ 

It being shown above that Mansura is nearly identical ■with 
Brahmandbdd, it remains to prove that both are not for distant firom 
the modem capital of Haidarabdd 

Among the reasons for considermg Monsura to be identical ■with 
Haidardbdd, is the position assigned to it by Istakhn and Ibn 
Haukal, who describe it as being “ a mile long and a mde broad, 
and surrounded by a branch of the Indus.” This is the mode m 
which it IB also desonbed by Kazwmt Notwithstandmg this, it 
IB laid do^wn m the map of the AjshX&lu-l B%lid ‘ as bemg situated on 
the mam stream Istakhri’s map rightly locates it on the branch, hut 
Ibn Haukals’ map, as prmted by Major Anderson,® places it about 
midway between the ■two The island, to bo sure, is out of all pro- 

1 Mafl’udl afioribes MansOra to Manrfr, ion of Jambfir , A1 BirOnI, to Mnhaminad 
K&aim , but Biliduri is the beat autbonty, and he asonbes it to 'Amrd, the eon of 
Md K&sim. — Mimont svr VIndt, pp 193, 298 
> [Supra, p 34-61— De reb Ini, pp 18, 19, 164 ] See also Gobus ad Jlfragan , 
ex Hamza, p 03 ® Tuhjaiu^l pp 27, 139 

< [Supra, p 33 ]— Jls riJm Ini pp 166, 215 » J A. S Brag xn. p 49 
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portion Inrgo, but its position nccesannlj nlcntifics it mtb that 
nliicli IS fomicil b} tbo PnlniU and tbo Indus, — and tho space 
ivliicli tbo toivn IS roprcseiitod to }la^o occupied is exactly that 
vliich constitutes llio Jimcslono ndge on atIiicIi naidantbdd is built, 

Tlio distances laid down also bj Tim naiiknl arc, n ith one excep- 
tion Biifl'ictoiith correct Tims, from Mnnsura to Debal is six days’ 
joiinioi , ehich is exact, — on tho supposition that Debal, ns elsewhere 
shouTi, is Knriclif From jtrnnsuni to Tunln is fifleen dnj s’ journey, 
which also agrees eell enough mtb ITaidnrnljitd From Mnnsura to 
Knnd il)ol (Gand^l^a) is eight dnjs’ joiiniey, whieh also agrees aery 
well — “Ho elio tn\ els from Mnnsura to Bndha must go along the 
banks of the Indus ns far ns Sihaiim,” — which shows Mnnsura to be 
close on tho Indus, as, indeed, it is clsowhcro expressly declared to 
be, and not so far ronioacd ns Nnsrpur From Itfnnsura to Cambay 
IS ix\ olvo dn^ s’ joiinioj Hero the distances are long, but tbo desert 
must linao made continuous travelling indispensable, ns the haltmg 
places aicro noccssarilj rcdticod to tho smallest possible number 

Tlie wdest departure from the ordinnrj distance is tbnt between 
Mnnsura mid ^lult ui, viliicli is sot down by Ibn Hnukal at only 
twcho dnjs’ journey Tins is aery rapid, considcniig that about 
four Inindrcd miles separato them, requiring an nverago of tbirty- 
llireo miles a day. But though tlio naorngo bo high, it is certainly 
not beyond tbo means of conrcjainco aalioro camels are abundant, as 
in Sind 

Biruni lajn domi tbo distance at tiftcon pamsangs from Multan to 
Bbati, nnotber fifteen from Bhatf to ^Vlor, and twenty firom Alor to 
Mnnsura — making the entire distance only fifty pamsangs from 
Multan to Mnnsura , avhilc, at tho same tune, ho gives it ns thirty 
pamsangs from Itlniisum to Lolmrdnt Bandar (p 61) There is here 
also a surprising abndgmont of tbo former distance, which, may 
perlmiiB lie ncconntcd for bj considermg tho fronher to bo reckoned 
from in one instance, and tho capital m the other Sbll, such an 
error or inconsistoncj in a qiaco so frequently traversed, is not 
easily accounted for, occurring ns it does in two such trustworthy 
nutliontics as Bm Hnukal and Biruuf, and it would have been 
satisfactory to find some more plausible soluhon. Mns’udf, with a 
much nearer approach to correctness, gives the distance as seventy- 
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fivo parnsangs between Multdn and Monsura, and bis statement may 
bo considered a sniBciont corrective of tbo otbor geograpbers (p 24) 
It may bo proper to add, that none of these ancient places, 
mentioned in this and otbor Notes, bavo sites assigned to them 
in any modem maps Bumes, Wioland, Vivien do St Martin, 
Borghans, Zimmormann, aU reject them D’Avezac enters some, but 
all erroneously, except Debal, — at least, according to the principles 
above enunciated Even Kioport, in his "valuable Karte von Alt- 
Jndten, Berlin, 1853, drawn up for tbo illustration of Professor 
Lassen’s Indmho AUerthumalunde, enters only Brdhmanabdd, and 
that bo places on tbo right bonk of the presumed ancient course of 
tbo Smdhu, which bo has laid down as flowing far to the eastward 
of tbo present Indus As ho has admitted other names more modem 
than these, bo should not have ignored them aU 

[Smeo the death of Sir H Elbot the remams of a buned city, 
supposed to bo tho ancient Br£hman4bad, have been discovered and 
explored by Mr A E BeUasis, of the Bombay Civil Service The 
exact position of the rums is stated to be forty-seven mdes north- 
east of Haidarabad, and if their investigator is right m behevmg 
them to be the mins of Brahmaniibdd, the question of the position 
of that city is put at rest. The identification has presumption in its 
favour, though it has not yet been satisfactorily proved, and one 
circumstance is strongly against it — Large numbers of coins were 
discovered among the rums, but the great bulk of these were 
Muhammadan, and the few Hmdu corns that were brought to hght 
“ seem to be casual contnbutionB from other provmces, of no veiy 
marked uniformity or stnkmg age ” Were the rums those of an 
old Hin du city, Hin du coins of a distmct character would probably 
have been found The coins discovered were those of Mansur bm 
Jamhur, Abdu-r Bohmdn, Muhammad ’Abdu-lldh and TJmar (see 
tupra, p 127) *] 

Dehal — KardchL — Thatta — Ldhori Bandar 
It 18 strange that the site of a port once so noted as Debal should 
now be left to vague conjecture , but amongst the fluctuating channels 
of the Smdian Delta we must rest content with mere surmises 
1 [Ittuiirated London Hetct, Feb 21, 28, 1857-— Thomas’ Pmuep, H 110 ] 
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Some of tlic varions opnwoivs cMlortmiMMl upon tlio q^ucstion of its 
localiij lunj bo here iioticcil Ndno nutbonlies seem dccidcclly in 
fn%our of confiidenng Tliatta lo represent Behai, following goncmll) 
the text of Fmshtn * Jfli Jra’bum ignomntlj observes that Dobal 
18 Tlintta and liAliorf Bandar’ Ahu-1 Farl is cquallj inexact, or 
rather more so ’ Idrisl (mpra, p 77) and the Arnhian geographers 
hnanng detenumed that Behai wus six stations from tho mouth of 
the Indus, Thatta avas ncccssanlj thu oulj site which could ho 
selected 

Mmlcm authors haao also for the most iwirt inclined to Tlintta, 
including Bo la llochcllo and Rcnnell Capt Mcj\Iurdo, a\hilc ho 
saas that Thatta is still knovm to tho Arabs hj the iiamo of Behai 
alone, shows that tho latter must hn\o been a seajiort * Sir A 
Bunics sajs, also, that Tlintta is called hj the Arabs Bcivnl Sind},* 
and hiinsclf assigns Knlaiikot ns its position * Lieut Burton sa}8, 
wo are certam that tho modem Thatta occupies tho ground of the 
ancient Bowal, ns tho Arabs nnd Persians know it b} no otlicr 
name, — t^hlil-i BebnU still bcuig used to mean a shawl of Thntt.a 
mnnufncturc ’ 

B’AnMllc more corrcctlj establishes it on one of the mouths of 
tlic Lidus,' and some others, resigning Tliatta, lm\o nssjgjird other 
localities to Dobal Remnud inclim.'s to the iieighboiirliood of 
KnrSebt ,* and so docs Elphinstonc " Dr Biimes si} s it fKxujm-d a 
site between Knrichi and Thntta, in which h(> follow t, "Mr Nathaniel 
Crow,’* ono of the first of our mcshni tinjmnn, m Sind, who 
combined mnch discniniiiation with iiinplc opjK'rlumtus of local 
knowledge 

But Uicro can bo no question that Bebal wnv on, or close to, the 
sea-coast, with which tlic distant inland pivition of Untta is Iw no 
means correspondent For ini own jiart I tntcrtain little doubt 
that Kordcht itself roprc'cnts the '^itc of B,hal Iho ven name of 

* Dneg*, Hiitortf, clf^loL n.r ’ Tlntt , MS ^ « -'-I 

* A^(n Ahb{r(t,\o\ II p Ui « Jr-T« p .1 ,toLl Pf ' 

* Traedt into Jottaro, Yet HI p SI ^ j ;5 

» CaM,ji 17 * p tso— n-’or-i ^ 

* Anttg dtrinit,'^Zi * X'<—irf urrjnJf, p 170 Tol L 

*» "Dowal nai probiblr r=c»Iitrc trir Kstlctl. J6- 

P ** I in' to f7f (lurt of Sii* P" 
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Dobal, or rather Downl, " the temple/' ■was doubtless acquired from 
the conspicuous position •which that object must Imvo occupied from 
the sea , ■where it "wob calculated to attract the gnro and rc\orenco of 
the passing manner, like its foUow slinncs of Dwnraka and Somndt, 
and as there is no other so obgiblo and commanding a spot along the 
•whole const of Smd, from Capo Sfonzo to Kotesar, it is highly 
probable that the promontory on -winch fort hlanora now stands is 
the identical site occupied by tho celebrated tcmplo which gn-vo namo 
to tho port of Dobal,' and which, as being tho PuUadiura of its 
seennty, was tho chiof object of attack to tho catapults which had 
been brought round by tho sea to effect its destruction * 

Tho foUownng may bo mentioned amongst tho reasons why Debnl 
cannot possibly havo been Thatta, and which incline us to -view 
Kardoht -with favour — 

The Sarandlp vcssols were, in tlieir distress, dnvon to “ the slioro 
of Debol ” (p. X18) * It could not, therefore, have been an inland 
to-wn hke Thatta, fifty mdes Crom tho nearest point of tho sea, and 
one hundred miles by any of tho tortuous channels of the Delta 

Tho pirates who attacked them wore " dw ellers at Dobal, of tho 
tnbe which tliey call Tongfimara” Now, these Tangamaras we 
know to have occupied tho sea-coast from Kardohf to Ldhorf Bandar, 
and to be the popular heroes of several local tales — especially their 
Hand 'Ubaid, who hved even as late as the year 1000 a h 
(1591 A.n ) * 

BiMduri also speaks of “ the Bay of Debal ” (p IIG), and of tho 
ships which had been despatched from tho Porsian Gulf, amvmg nt 
Debal -with soldiers and mangonels (p 120) Elphinstono considers 
this latter fact as decisive agamst Thatta , * but too much may be 
built on this aigument, for, subsequently, we find these same 
mangonels earned by water even to Nairun 

Ibn Haukal says, Debal is a “ large port on the shore of the sea, 

1 The iud<i, or temple, was contiguouB to tho town of Debal, not within it, (teo 
P 120) 

* It 13 T^rorthy of remark that Manora is the name of ouo of tho celebrated Bud- 

dhiBtpatnarohs Ahel-Edmnflatwntesit‘*Mant(Ta.” M Stanula* Jnhen “Jlanorata, 
[orSans'kntifonoratha] — Jf/lanpesjista(tgua,Tom I p 115 — Indvehe AUerihum- 
tknndt, Vol 11 Beil «. 2 ’ Chach-ndma, MS p 83 

* Tuhfaiu-l Ztrdm,}S.^ p 134 « EtsioTt/ of Indta, Yol I p 507 
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tlip oniponum of tins nnd tlio noiglibouring regions It lies to the 
'\ost of flio Jfilirtn,' nnd 1ms no Inrgo trees or dnto-palms” (p S7) 
It 18 indectl n place of great stcnlitj, and only occupied on account 
of its trade Notlung can be more dcciBi\o against the fertile 
Tlintfa, nnd in faaour of the barren Knnkln 
Again, from Debal to jransura is sit stages, winch, on the sup- 
position that the latter, ns elsonhero shomi, is Hniclnnlbdd, would 
not suit lliatta in nn^ rcsjiect, but eirnotlj suits Kanicht 

The Ti(t/a sajs Debal [or Dntbtt}, ns it wntes tho unmo 

in ibnbio fashion] is a celobmtcil cit} “ on Uio shore of tho sea of 
Iliiid, an emporium nhcro tho naers of Lahore nnd Mulhin dis- 
charge themsches into tho salt sen’ 

Further quotations need not bo added to sbon that Debal aias on 
tho sea-coast, and could not haao been so far inland ns Thntta, or 
e\ on L ihori llandar, \\ inch, hon o\ or, is tho next most probable site 
after Knr.ichf 

Ir'ihorl Bandar, or L irl Bandar, succeeded Debal ns tho sea-port of 
the Indus, nnd is first named b}’ Blrunf , but Debal had evidently 
maintained its position down to tho time of Jalalu-d din’s incursion 
into 8ind, m 1221 ^.n It ainU niqicar, afterwards, from tho 
extracts taken from tho Jahun-Kmha\, that tho Sultan conducted 
liimself nith the greatest soaonlj towards tho people of that port, 
for ho plundered (ho countrj, nnd ns ho erected a mosquo opposite 
to a Hindu temple, dunng Ins short stay there, it is evident that tho 
place vas considered then to bo of sufhcicnt consequence to be 
insulted m Oio n antoiuiess of his fnnnticism 
In Ibn Batuta’s time, about a century latter (1333 a.d ), we have 
no mention of Debal, which seems then to haao been superseded 
entirely bj Lahorf Bandar 

Laliorf has itself been taken to bo Debal Tho Txthfatn-l lirdm, 
indeed, distinctly assorts that “what is now Bandar Ldhort was m 
former times called Bandar Debal " — ^but its authonty is not to be 
rated high in such matters,’ and while, confessedly, there ore some 

' Gililomcutcr rcadi " cast,” but tbo Asfildlu-l Stldd and IstakM must be correct 
m giving " Tfest ,” — De rrhiii Indicts, pp 170, 178, 179 — Sec Mdmoire snr I'Indt, 
p 170 ’ Jupboll, Lexicon Oeoffraphiaim, Yol I p 421 

* T Kirdm,}iS p 234 This may mean rocroly “ the port lOitA Debal,” 

ccauso at p 1 wo read, Debal is now called Thatta.” 
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points slightly m favour of its being Dohnl, there nro others virlnch 
are deoisivo against it It is itself fifteen miles from the slioro of 
the sea it has no bay and a passage m Bfrunf is vciy conclusive — 
•whore, after saying that tho gulf of Turtln (the present hay of Sun- 
midnf) hes between Tfz and Dobal, ho adds, that beyond tho gulf of 
Turdn are the small and groat mouths (of tho Indus), tho one near 
tho toTvn of Lohardni, tho other to tho east, on tho borders of 
Kaohh The country (between them) bears tho name of Sind 
Sdgara, or tho sea of Sind (pp 49 Cd).’ Lohardnf (Ldhorf) is hero 
mentioned as quito distinct from Dobal, and was then evidently only 
just nsing into importance, 

Ibn Batdta calls the place “Ldhiriya” or '^Ldhan"* — ^but it 
generally goes now by tho name of Ldhorf, probably from its pre- 
sumed connection -with Lahore Its mm and abandonment have 
now given a greater prominence to the port of Dhdrdja, which hes 
a little to the east of Ldhor/ 

The ongmal name -was most likely Ldn, bemg so called after Lfir, 
tho local name of the southern portion of the province of Sind 
The name of Ldr had once a very great extension on these southern 
coasts, — ^for Ptolemy and the Penplus both mention Quzerdt under 
the name of Lance and Bfrdnf and Abu-1 Fidd^place Somndt, and 

even Tdna, m or on the borders of the pro’Pince of lAr [supra, 
p 61) ‘ Tho merchant Sulaimfin, also, caHs the gulf of Cambay and 
the waters which wash the Malabar coast "the seas of L& and 
Mas’udi says, that “ at Saimur, Snbdra, Tdna and other towns a 
language called Lanya is spoken,” so that, it seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that Ldrf Bandar was the ongmal form under which 
this port was first known ‘ 

* Fragmentt Araies, pp 113, 119 

^ Kosegarten, ds Mohammtde ebn Batuta, p 17 DefrdmMT, Pan», 1855 

* Lamn, Zstttchnft f d ft d Morgtnl, Vol I p 227 — ly AnTiDs, Eclatmue- 
ments tur la CarU de Flnde, pp 69, 75 — Tod, Wutem Bidia, pp 187-9, 255 

* R-agmtntt Aratet, p 112 — Gildemeutor, Bt rebus rndieu, pp 185, 188 

* Mdm iw FInde, pp 200, 298 

* [The ZdtaAesa of Sanskrit geography, and the Lance of Ptolemy and the 
Penplus, la the country about the gnlf of Cambay and the month of the Nerhudda 
The Arab geographers agree, also, npon this locality It la very questionable if tot 
term is susceptible of the extension ■whioh Sir H. Elliot here seeks to give it. The 
Lar of Sind wonld rather seem to he a dislinot name See Mo^urdo, Joor E. A. S 
I 224 , Hwen Tsang III 409 ] 
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JIala-landi. — The JTcllcncs. — Pwdtts 

Tlio nmiK of old Ilala, or Iluln-kandi, on tho Indus, thirty miles 
nhoio Ilnidnrih'id, lio to Iho souUi-cast of tho present site Had its 
mine appcartHl in tho Chach-ndma, mo might ha\o ascribed its foun- 
dation to tho Ihyti Hal, mentioned in p lOG Tod names a later 
pnnee of the Sainnia family as tbo founder * 

It IS probable that tho designation of tlio Hala range of mountains 
has a Eunilar origin, for avo non boro find tbom monti6nod in any 
carh M orb , but hiicli a a ciy modem attnbution m ould scarcely 
Kitihfa a late aanlcr, aaho sees in them tho cradle of tho groat 
Ucllcnic race . — 

“ Tbe land of ncllo-i, a name ao dear to cinlizalion and tho arts, avas bo called 
from the magnificent range of heights situated in Ecloochwtan, stjlcd the ‘ Hchs ’ 
mountain' * • • Xho chiefs of this country were called • Hclames,' or tho 

‘chiefs of ihellela.’ 

He gia cs as a motto to this fanciful chapter ou tho HoUenes, tho 
folloaa ing lines from tlio fragments of Hesiod — 

'EAAijrot S' 'eyfrorre StfuarSnoKet 

Tf, EorPh Tt, (cSi AfoXor 'iwanoxiffM’)* 

Chiefs of tho Trar-car, guards of holy Eight, 

Dorus and Jbolus, and Euthus’ might 
From 1 ]elu„v sprang 

As ho concciacs JEoIm to represent tho JTaiya tnho of Kajputs, it is 
sairpnhing that ho disregards tho more obvioiifl rcscmblanco of JDorut 
and Zuthus to tlio mighty Sort and tho cnergotio Zai $ , — ^the former 
noav ncorlj extinct, tbo latter now better knovm as tbo vndo-sproad 
Jats 

Another mountain range m tbo same neighbourhood is oven, still 
more imdulj exalted, in a mode which sots all true relations of 
time, space, position, and language, at comploto defianco 

" I ivould now direct tho render's attention to tho most snbent feature in tho land 
of ncllas Tho mountain cham of PihDue, Irarcising a consideroblo portion of 
Greece, and forming tho boundary between Thessaly and Epirus, takes its namo from 
tho Find Its present namo u Find Dadun Khan • * • • whence the Find 
or “Salt Eange" of Afghanistan was nnturaEy transferred to a correspondmg 

1 Trardt tn IFeilmt India, p 474 Holfir in Guiorfit is caEcd after a Jhareja 
pnneo of tho same namo 

1 E. Focoeke, India i« Ortett, p 48 —This is an unfair contortion, m order to suit 
tho etymology tho real spelling being Sdla, or, more correofly, Edra, so that wo 
hare, unfortunately, nothing but tho sunplo initial aspirate to support the grand 
HcUcnic hypothesis — See tho Tuhfatud Etrdm, MS , pp 130, 164 
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reronrlcfiblo fontnrc in Orccco. It w not n liltlo rcmnrltalile, ttint m the latter country 
tho true Pindiis • • * ghould giro nearly the corre^wnding length of the 
I’ind In Afglmnutnn, rtz , a dutanco of about tixly milcn 

Tins olaborato mipor-structnro is Insccl on nn tittorfy fnlso nssnmp- 
tton Tlio salt range is not, and no\or was, called tlio Pind Pmd 
18 a common word in tbo Upper Panjdb, signifying simply "a 
villngo,” and recurs a Inindrcd times over m that locality — as Pmd 
Blmttiyfm, Pmd Malik Auly/ 1 , Pindi Ghnib, PAivnl Pmdi, etc , etc.— 
and so, Pmd D/Idan Kli/In merely means the “Tillage of D/Idnn 
Klian,” and one, moreover, of modem erection Tlio word “Pmd,” 
indeed, lias only lately been introduced into tbo Pnnjab — long even 
after tbo name of tbo colcbralcd Grecian mountain "was itself con- 
verted into tbo modem Agrapbn. 

Tbo wboJo of ibis arrogant and dogmnticnl nork is reploie mth 
similar absurdities, and jot tbo only notices it bas received from 
our Pcviowors are of a laudatory diameter It is to bo feared that 
no Eugbsb pubbcation of lato years wdl go so far as this to damoge 
our literary roputation in tbo oyes of continental sobolars , and it is 
theroforo to bo rogrotted that it bos not yet received tbo castigation 
duo to its Ignorance and presumption ’ 

Jandriid, 

[About a milo, or half a parasang, from Multan was tbo castle or 
fortified residence of tbo governor, which Istakbrl calls Jandrdd 
Tbo Ashlalu-l Btlad, accordmg to Sir H Elliot, rends Cbnndmwar, 
but tbo mitinl ch is at best suspicious m an Arabic work , the map 
has Jandrud Gildomeistor’s Ibn Ilaukal has Jandrdr, Jandar, and 
Jandaruz, and Idrlsi says Jandur Ibn Haukal helps us to tho 
right readmg when be says, tho Jandaruz is a nver, and the city of 
Jandaruz stands on its banks Immodfately before this be had been 
speaking of the nver Sandaruz, which is evidently the Smd-rud, so 
that we may at once conclude that the final syllable is the Persian 
rfid (nver) Sir H Elliot, on a subsequent passage, supposes it to 
‘ India tn Orctee, p 82 

* The anther s credit stands on a false eminence, ns being one of the Editors of tho 
reprint of the Entychpadta iletropoUtana , and we find one of his really able coUa- 
boratenrs lamenting, in his preface to tho Sul of LittraUtre, that “ the Eafly 
Sutory of Some, promised by the author of that remarkable work, India in Orteee, 
should not hare been available for these pages ’’ ftt must bo remembered that these 
animadvemons were written m 1853 ] 
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)('' '^rt' pUInM'' fniti tlm \ml>K Jcnd, n cnnlonniciit or 
rnilitir\ oi'lnia. — iii am |Ji<» u'inr’ pipnif^ llin "rnii- 

to < !) f'lr n\ f r " )liit llifir Vltn'i, m nn oxtmcl %\liiclj ^nll 
•'j'j'i ir III Aul 11 , inr-nii'’ iih lint llio n%i'r Cliinal* aillcfl 
' .l-iin'l,*’ tlir- rii’iii i>r till' jilari', tlii rcfi*r»' )nt^^ ln\o Ix'i'ii tlmnd- 
nnl 'ilnh 1)1 I'fi If nttiitnl nlhiiit thnv milnix from (ho Ciiuiuh, 
I ) ih .! T I'hltoil or .In’iiilriiil, nni't ln\(< hoi n its jiorl on (linl n\cr ] 

JCml iihitn — JCfiil an —JCal at < 

31 iis I 1 1,0 sjij't in- iirnl' r (ho a.inmis n«)woth of Knihumm, Kfhun 
Kill .') Ki-J ,1111, K il'irl ill In nml Kfr) huii, — iho first lioiiig of 
III' >( fri jtu'it I rum m <’ 'Ihoiij^li fo oftui Jin'iitioin')!, "o cm form 
hti' fi % < n m 111 nh i of it^^ pnsitioii 
'I'jjr, ( I i< !!« II' tint iiMih r tlio Itnf (Itimslx, (he Simlmn 
t* m‘ in I i''^'iil' 1 " ns fir ia (ho north ns the tnounIniiiR of Ivinlaii’ 
nli'l Iv ,il m ill t]i 1 Agiin, the \ml>s "ninrehul in k n fiS to 
Kill in ill 1 '\ i\ ii of Jlnhnj nml Kohjinn," ixhcre, nftor wnno 
jni-*, (1 M o-' s ' till ir iirogn ‘s w is in(< n < j>l« fi 1 >\ (he nioiintnincorB 
iti ih' ir (hfiictilt < 1 < fih s nml in (ho « nil the \nl>s nislnined n com 
|ih t< i’> fi it (fin of (ho olnixts of tin so i xjioililioiifi (o Kaihauan, 
Mhioh 1 1 '^nl fi r il- nt (im ntt \i ir>, w is to ohtiin hon-ei from (lint 
jiniMiirs, n' tin \ tin njmsditisl to haio Ikm n celehntial for (heir 
Ftii ngth iinl jiinjiiirtMiis 'JJn Irtrl <if Ihiilh -wns n'nheJ during 
ono of till" iiKtirMoiis, ami mo find oiit' of (ho Arib nnuioK 
ntuniing fmm ainitln r im iirMon li> Max of Jsiwislan ’ 

Jhl dun' aho nn ntnuiR tin so » xjumIiIioiif, miUi foiiio t-Iight innn- 
(lons 111 (ho di t Ills, and m tho oiih author mIio adojitn (ho Fjiclhng 
of (ho \rdin. hif, and oiuiIh tho last f\ liable, — rejircscntiiig tho 
1) nin as ' Kffan," or ‘‘ Kaihaii ” (ji IIG), — whereas tho C/mtfi-numa 
jir< fi t> Kail iiuan (p 1 Ifi) Ho FajB “ it foniifi a jiortion of Sind m 
(hi dirirtmn of Khuncln,’’ and ho FjioakH of “Turks" as its 
mil dot lilts In an iinporl ml oxjiediliou dmeted against a tract of 
countri King betwcin 'Miiltan and Kfihul, in \n jl, “Turks aru 
ciROiinti n d hi tho (iiun(r\ of Kaikaii " In another, 'Abd-ulla 
fiomls to Mua'\\i\a tho ‘ hon-cs of Kuikuii ” (p 117 ), A\hioh ho had 

' [Tlii* inmi any be rraJ “ Ivnnvun," nml tbo imtial may be optionally 0 ] 

» M.S pp 72-78 
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iaksL amongst cntar spsH In cnitier. Asd a^nks Zlkcs^ 
after wa rr ing agdnsr Kaflrgn (p, 117^, the year 221 h, 
speals erf a psniOT, of 'K£i}:£n. as coctrpisd hy -Jats, —arm ’Amrin 


dafested. and disn esmhlishsd -vdiMn orzntrr £3 rrlifar- 
calony of Bsiza (p 125» Chi tliis o;oa£on. ihscoonry-vras ctfec! 3 d 
fenn the side of Shid. not mvm l-fakrfn. ~h£eh rnE socamr: for -fee 
nesnoii of the ^ j£ 3 ,“ irs-eai of ^ Turks." 

It lesT als-^ be dmitted if the Shhehansn (p SP) cr cf 

Ihn TTatfed refers to this tract. — and ye^ it vnrrld be more d~p > -'»e. 
to aocormt for rs total oreledGn. if it co rm Aoxrdiag- to 

Tvas in the oistnet of Thran. and a ciiT in. — the 
go-emor of Ehsiir restdeii This arperenr clsrrenarrr car cniy 
be reconciled by snpposirg ^ 3 t Siere Tas both a prtrfnce a-f to~n 

excei^ that the district cf Aral is said to lie bettreen snd 

Eisndibel, — -rhi c h. of hseif attribnies to it a mnoh greater exrcnsion 
to the north- than if it ttcre a mere t-mtim cf Thran.- 
Ihe later Arab geographers firilotr these amhorities, and add 
nothing farther to enr informaticn- 

Ahh-1 Fazl Bnihaln m mrrirm.s 'Krnk^'^'r sr- ■mym rr= rr'-g- . .,s- 

tmder the srfhsrnrr cf ilas'nd. mie Ghamiride : ?r-f ae Hind. 


mm cf the cmntrn 
eh is eridemv no ct 


~Sr iTn- o7- Zfbnlistan, Kasdsr. hraVrdn. and Ihnist 
seoazatcly it shorn that Kaih fhi n —as then emm: 
jnriseimon.- 

In Htren Tseng's travels — e hr 
Kibin- smeted to the smh cf Enr 
fh^-> rr= tnrrrinee cf —inch “ e are trerfng.^ 

Ercm -f— = frrmri. are l->;a sight cf the 
ceniemrs vher? E ayv -n-an mns. Under all ' 
the case- vre ms 
inclnde me Snle 

Isie period- been dignifed tmh ; ^ 
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1 h\, nil nml %(>(, b\ llio finio of tlic Glm’niMdc?, ^vo 

hTi' niiOinni-i'l t*i o.-tni'liido tint it n irluvr], on tlic cnKt, to tlic fronlior 
if Xltill in nnil, on tlio pontli, fn Iho )(lII^ frncl of Pfwifitln, nl)o\o 
tlio j'lunr of ,*'inil 

I'liilrr lilt* Jin I nl cnnililnm of Afplnnii-t In it nm'\ lio conKulorcd, 
in p no'-il t< mil-, rn uirliidin}: tin' wlndo of llio coiinti^ orciijncd I13 
till’ K'tlirr 'Hio oxjK'ilitinn nf \ ir 11 to tlio counfrj between 
Mnll ill n )d Kfibii! ivrlunh ^ll(»\\^l tint KniKi'in'ln iniiht ln\o coin- 
jin*'il tin biil'iiin^nC mnp* to flio muth of tlu' ftiimnl , nnd tlio 
cilolintv of iih linri' *■ ivniiM iijiin nr to point to n tmot fiirtlier to tlio 
wr‘‘ iinliidii^ ‘"vli'r'ln 111 niid MmliH, nlirn’ Iionii'i, cFjH.'cmll3 
t!io( iKil on tlio ji! on cif ^I'lnfpoln^, nix* fIiII m {jrtnt doinnnd, 
nml nlif iiv- ihr\ nio ofl' n Fniit for Fliij'ini nt to llio roTit 

Tilt n* n no jilo/io oxtont wliuli nnllt. tlio nninr of the old 
pMMnrx ixoijit It lx Knli'iii, vlncli n xs pcrlmpu inclndod xntliin 
iti K'litli t 0*1 ni fni’itii r It ir lnr< 1\ jm'i''i1>1o, nbo, tint tlicro niny 
Ik font n'miKr'iiin l»Inf<n (Ito intiu of (lie Ktilinrh nnd tint of the 
mrit it j>n>\iiit ' nliidi tli(\ ormjiii It will 1*0 oliRnrxcd aboxo, 
til it llulnl I nil ntitiiii n tli*.(not of Illnnitln nnd fin* nnlcr in which 
It oemn- n “KiiMltr, ninl ‘'Ini r In ami 1) Inift m, nnd Kniliiiliftn " 
IhiKiinjiIi i- (Yintiputx l« twiK n till* ri %< nl jilnco>i thiiR mined, nnd 
it if> thrrifon* wnr'ln of nnnrl tint Dnii is cnloroil in all fho 
put dipt i1 InlR of tlio \fj,litnf! np ihi oldcRt pon of Ghnrghnpht, 
iho fon of (In ir p-. nt jin'j^oiiitor, Innn 'Ahdii r Pnfhtin , and 

tint Kill fir, frtiin whctn thi* jkiwi rfiil tnhoof tint iinino ifi descended, 
w*ns hiiiif'ir till' (Idost poll of Dhif Isinncp clmngo in the couixo of 
npp, fhiunnll} ninong ju'ojdc m a low fit igo of cnilirjition , and 
It nin\ jtfrhnj*'! l*o c<mc<de<l (hat '• Kiilvnnn ” nnd “ Ivniknlmn ” 
would, nnth r finch ciixmnfitnncep, l>o no ntry niolont nnd miprohnblo 
met ilbcRifi 

Kajuraha, Capital of Jajuhoti 

\J^tr{id cf General Ciintiini/ham'* Archaoh^tcal Ittporl for 
I8G1 b,—P(tge C8 ] 

[“Tlio ancient citj of Ivhnjunilio, tho capital of tho Chandol 
BnjjinlH, Ifi fiitinited Hurt} -four miles to tho south of Mnhobn, Iwentj- 
fiontn inilcfi to tho enst of Chhntrpur, nnd twenty -fi\o miles to tho 
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norfh-iveet of Ptinna . Tho earliest mention of this capital is 
by Abu Eflifo, -who accompanied Malirndd in bis campaign against 
Kabnjar in a n 1022 Ho calls it Kajurdlia, tbo capital of Jajtihoti, 
and places it at thirty parasangs, or about ninety miles, to tho south- 
east of Kanauj Tho true direction, however, is almost duo south, 
and the distance about tivico thirty pnrasongs, or ono hundred and 
eighty miles Tho next mention of Kbajnrfflio is by Ibn Batutn, 
who visited it about ad 1385. — Ho calls it Kajura The 
earhest mention of tbo provmco is by Hwon Tsang, m a n 641 — ^Ho 
calls it Clit ch-to, or Jajhoti From the accounts of Hwen 
Tsang, and Abu Rihdn, it is evident that tho Province of Jajahoti 
coxTosponded with tho modem distnct of Bundelfchand in its widest 
extent,"] 


Kdllaii — Amtari — and BalJari. 

[Such seems to bo the correct spoUing of three names, which 
appear m a great vonoty of forms — ^Istakhn has Kdlwf, Annan, 
and Balwl, but the first takes the form of KaJadi or Kalnri m his 
map in the pnnted extract of the Asltldlu-l Btldd the names 
appear as Fohd, Ahn, and Balzl , also, as Abn, Labi, and Maildf, 
some of which divergences may be credited to had copy and mis- 
printa Gddemeister's Ibn Haulcal gives them as Ajara, Vdlaii, 
and Baird, Idnsi has Atn and Kalari, Abu-1 Fida has Eallarf, 
Annarl, and BaBnri, and these agree with the names as they appear 
in the map of the Ashkdlu-l Btldd They were three neighbouring 
towns on the road from Aior to Mansura, Annari standing first, 
Kallari next, and Ballari last m Istakhn’s map, and m that of 
the AshMlu-l Btldd The termmation ri or aid would seem to 
be a common nonn, and the Ttih/atu~l Ktrdn writes it with the 
Hindi r« Idrisi says Annsri is four days journey from Alor, and 
Killari two days from Annarf, and Mansura only one day from 
Kdllori Ibn Hantal places Annari and Kalian on the east of 
the Mihran, but Idrisi says, that it stands on the western bank (p 
79) , and enters mto details which show pretty clearly its relative 
position to Mansdra There is a » Bulrey,” marked in Allen’s map 
of Sind, about thirty miles south of Haidarabdd, but this position 
does not correspond with the above descnption.] 
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Kauddbcl — Tiiran — JBitd/ia — JBaizd 
It 18 csscntinl to n right iindcratfliiding of ancient Smdian geo- 
graphy to nscortam nliero Knndnbol, of wliioli there is such frequent 
mention, ivns sitiintcd. Wo can only do this by implication, and by 
companson of the various passages in ivhich the name occurs 
The Chach-ndma ‘ mentions it m three diiferont passages, at least, 
if Xandhfda in tlio last reference be meant, as seems probable, for 
that place If v e are to put faith in the first passage (p 152), there 
n ould bo no need for further enquiiy, ns it is distinctly mentioned 
thus — " Knndubcl, that is, Knndnhdr ” But it may be shoivn that 
this identificatiou cannot possibly bo admitted, for Cliach reaches the 
place through the desert of Tiirdn (a proinnctf of ivlueh Kusdnr was 
the capital),’ on his return from Armd-bel to Alor He straitened 
the gnmson by encamping on the nver Sfnf, or Sibl, and compelled 
them to agree to the pa 3 Tnont of one hundred horses from the hill 
coimtry, and a tribute of 100,000 dirhams Here the name of the 
rncr, and the position, put Kandahar out of the question, and wo 
can only regard the passage as the conjecture of some transenber, 
interpolated by mistake from the margin into the tost 
Tlio real fact is, that Kandabel’ can scarcely bo any other place 
than the modem Ganddva, and no shall find, with this single excep- 
tion, that all the other passages vhero its name occurs sufSciontly 
indicate that ns the position Indeed, it is probable that this very 
instance lends confirmation to this view, for the Stnt nver seems to 
bo no other than the Sfbf, now called tho Nnri, but flowing under 
the toivn of Sfbf, and, dunng tho floods, joining the Bohin nver, 
mto which the hill-stroams, which surround and insulate Gandava, 
disembogue themselves Tho river which runs nearest to Gandava 
16 now called tho Badra 

Tho Miijmalu-t Tawdrilh tolls us that Kandabel was founded by 
tho Persian king, Bahman, “between the confines of the Hindus 
1 3rS pp 48, 71, 115 [Si/pra, 162, 162] 

’ Mordtmann, (fat Such Her Lander — Mardndu-l Il(tl<r, Ed Jaynboll, Tol II 
p 214 — Mdmoire tur VJnde, pp 176, 278 
’ It IS almost uniformly spelt in tins mode, mtli the Arahio Kdf, the vanations 
being very fow Tho final syllahle la occasionally nff, bal, and yal, bat bel la most 
probably tho correct form "W'o find the same termination in Armfi-bel, or tho modem 
Bela It may possibly ho connected mth the Mongol bafu, “a city,” ns m Khdn- 
balu, tho city of tho Kh&n —See Journ R, A Soe , Vol XY p 200 
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and tlio Turks ” ’ (p 106) BdMurf frequently mentions it, and 
speaks of Kandahdr as entirely separate and distinct (pp 117, 118, 
125, 127) Ho tolls us it rvas situated on a lull or elevated site, and 
that ’Amrdn, after taking the toivn, transferred the pnncipal inhahit- 
ants to Kusddr (p 128), from ■wliioh place it was situated at tho 
distance of five porasongs * 

According to Ibn Hauknl, and tlio corresponding passages in 
Istakhrf (p 29), Ousoloy’s Oriental Qcographj, and tho Ashldlu-l 
BUAd, Kanddljol ivas tho capital of Budha, and a laigo place of 
commercial traffic, deficient m tho produce of tho date-palm, and 
situated in a desert, eight stages from Mansura, and ten through tho 
desert from Multdn ’ 

All those dcBcnptions make Kanddbol correspond sufficiently with 
tho modem Oanddra, to leave no doubt of their identity Later 
histonans speak of it as being on tho borders of Kirmdn,* but their 
notions of that province wore very indofimto, and any place on tho 
oastom confines of Smd would equally answer their loose mode of 
dohneation 

Ganddva, which is tho capital of tho province of Kachh Ganddvo, 
18 surrounded by a wall, and is stiU one of tho most important 
places between Koldt and Shikdrpur, though greatly dechned from 
its former state Indeed, Bdgh is a much larger, ns well as more 
commercial town, but tho credit of antiquity cleaves to Ganddva 

Kanddbel, it wiU bo observed, is represented as the capital of 
Budha, which, therefore, next demands our attention. This is 
evidently tho same province as the Budhpur, Budhiya, and Buddpur 
(p 145) of the 0/iaeA ndma 

Under the Bdt dynasty, the second satrapy of Smd comprised, 
besides tho town of Siwistdn, which was the capital,® "Budhpur, 

' ittr VInde, p 67 

’ JfAn sur TInde, p 176 Tho diBtanco ib too short to smt Gond&Ttt, irhioh is 
eighty miles north-east of Kusd&r Has not "pamsanga ” been onterod instead of 
" stages }” 

® Gildemeistor, 172, 177, 178 * Elmncin, Mtstorta Saramttea, nnn 101 

- ® Sihivta on the Indus is here abuded to , but tho town of Sobf, or Slbl, and tho 

province of Stwistta, arc tho constant source of confusion and nustato, vrhenover tho 
name occurs, insomuch, that it is aomotimes difBcult, as in tho passages hero quoted, 
to determine posiUvoly which place is indicated This perplexity is not diminished 
by the fact of tho largo province of Blstlin, or Sijisthn, being not very remote. 
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and Jnnkan (Jnngar), and the Bbrta of tho hills of BujhSn, ns far 
ns tho borders of Jlnkran (p 138) ” Again, “ Chach marched 
loirards tho fortress of Budnpur nnd Snvistdn ” After orossmg the 
Indus “ lie n ent to Biidhiya, tho capital of which tract was Ndndrdj 
luikanp), nnd the inhabitants of tho place called it Sawfs " 

"After taking the fort of tho Snwis, ho moved towards Siwistan ” 
(p 14d) 

"^11011 Sinistan iwis attacked by Muhammad Kdsim, tho governor 
fled to Budhi 3 'n, nhero ivns "a fortress called Sfsam,' on the bonks 
of tho Kuinbh,’’ whithor ho nns pursued by tho Arab general, who 
encamped vith n portion of his army at “Nflhdn on the Kumbh ” 
Here, tho chiefs of BudUiyn determined to make a night attack upon 
his camp These chiefs of Biidhiyn, who were of tho same family 
ns tho rulor of Stsnni, are subsequently shown to bo Juts,’ whose 
ongm n as denved from a place on tho banks of the Gang, which 
tliey call Aundlidr ’’ ’ After fading m this expedition, they volun- 
tarily surrendorod themselves, as they had " found from the books of 
tho Buddlusts that Hindustan was dcstmod to bo conquered by the 
arm}’’ of Islam,” and then turned tlioir arms angoroiisly agnmst their 
former comrades On Muhammad’s ad^^mclng to- Sfsam, " some of 
the idolaters fled to Budhyn, higher up some to the fort of Ba- 
hitlur,* botneen Saluj nnd Kaudhiibol” (p 162), and there sued for 
jioaco, nnd after ng^omg to pay tribute, sent their hostages to 
Simstun 

In tho Ifujiiuilu-t Tainlrllh wo road that Bahmnn, the Persian 
king, "built in tlio country of Budh a town called Bahmandbdd, 
which according to some is Mansura ” (p 106) 

[Biludurl mentions this tract as the scene of the slaughter of 
Budail (p 119), and it is, perhaps, disguised under the name of 
Basen in p 123 } 

In Ifitakhri (p 29), and m Ibn Haukol, it assumes the form of 
Budh, or Budha. “Tho infidel inhabitants within the borders of 
Sind are called Budha and Mand They reside m the- tract between 

• In tlic province of Sobf (Srmstdn), nccordmg to the Tii/ifalit-l Ktrdm [It is 
probablj “ Soisan," on tho Manohhar lake.— See p 161 ] 

* Or Channas, according to tho Tii/ifaiti-l Ktrdm, MS p 12 

’ [Sco Note, p 160 ] 

^ UahaltaT and Babin, in tho Tuhfata I Kirdm 
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Turfo, Miiltdn, and Mansura, on tLo -weBtem bank of the Mihrto 
They live m buts made of roods and grass ” (p 38) Again, “ Atal 
IB inbabitod by MiiBulmanB and infidol Budbas"' “From 

Monflura to tbo first borders of Budba is fiifteon stages’ (p 39), and 
any one Who travels that road must go along the banks of the 
Mibran until be reaches Sadnstdn (Sib-wdn) ” 

“ Nadba,” or “ Nudha,” soems to bo the reading preferred by Idrisf 
(p 83), and the Nubian goographor Kazwtnf descmbes the country as 
having a population resembhng the Zat, and yielding plenty of nco 
and cocoa-nuts It also produces camels -with double humps, -which 
bemg raroly found olsewhere, -were m great demand m Khordsun 
and Persia.’ Ibn Haukal also remarks upon the excellence of its 
breed of camels The Mardstdu~l Itttld'^ likewise approves of the 
initial N, instead of B , but these later anthonhea are of no value, 
"when arrayed ngamst the repeated instances to the contrary from the 
Ohach-ndma, and the great majority of the readings m Ibn Haukal 
and Istakhm' 

From a companaon of all these statements, it would appear that 
the old tract of Budh, or Budhiya, very closely corresponds with ilto 
modem provmce of Kaohh GfaxwMva, on all four sides except the 
northern, where it seems to have acquired a greater extension, of 
which it 18 impossible to define the precise limits It is worthy of 
remark that, in the very centre of Kachh Glandd-ra, there is still a 
place called Bndha on the Ndrt nver, and it is possible that the 
name is also preserved m the Kdkar tract of Borf, or Bura, forming 


1 See also Gildemeieter, * reh Ind , pp 164, 171, 172, 177 
* Thu, if the nght reading, must be understood m the sence of remotest, because 
the capital Kandhhel u declared to be only eight stages, and Tftrto, which u conter- 
minous mth Budh on the west, u only set down at fifteen stages The Aahkdlu-1 
Stldd gives the distance from Mnnsara to the nearest pomt of Budh as only five 
marches Thu u probably the correct reading — See Journal ASM, 18S2, No 1, 
p 73 

» Me reb Indtcis, p 216 ^ Ed Jnynboll, Vol II p 

“ If Nudha could he supposed the correct reading, it would lend an mterest to a 
passage in Dionysius, who says m his Penegesu — 

IvSbi' trip vorapdiv vSrtoi SicvBai ewdioucro'— v 1088 
Nrfrioi might he meant for “ the Nodhites," instead of “ southern," as usually 
translated , or the Arabs might have converted the " southern" into a separate class 
with a distinctive name 
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part of tlie Afglidn province of SfwisMn * In the Ayin-t Jlhari the 
town of Budhynn is mentioned ns hemg on the northern frontier of 
Sirkfir Thntta, one hundred kos from Bandar Lahorf 

It 18 impossible to assent to an hypothesis lately started m the 
Journal of the Asmtto Society, quoted above, that this tract was desig- 
nated after the present Burohees, or Brfliufs Their name itself is 
too modem, — ^besides bemg belied by the usual meanmg ascribed to 
it, of " mountameer , ” — and even their partial occupation of this 
low eastern tract is not yet a century old From time immemorial 
it has been held by the Jats, who still constitute the majority of the 
population, and the Br/lhiifs are a mere mtmsive stock from the 
provmces of Mushki and Jhow, and the rugged highlands of Sahfi- 
rawdn, which abut Kaohh Ganddva on the westward It has been 
surmised, also, that these Budhiyas were the Bhodya and Bhoja of 
the Purdnio legends, and even the Bhotyas of Tibet. This is tread- 
ing upon shll more dangerous ground * It is for more probable that, 
if the name had any significant ongm at all, it was denved from the 
possession of the Buddhist rehgion in its punty by the inhabitants 
of that remote tract, at the time when Brdhmanism was makmg its 
quiet but steady inroads by the more open and accessible course of 
the nver Indus [See post, Note on the Meds ] 

Kanmzbui 

[Omission and misplaomg of the dots have caused this name to 
assume a very varymg form m Roman characters Ibn Nhurd^dba 
(p 14) calls it “ Kannazbun,” and Istakhri’s version (p 29) may be 
so read The Ashlalu-l Sildd (p 84) has “Eabiyun,” Gilde- 
meister’s version of Ibn Haukal makes it “ Kannazbur , ” Idrisi 
writes “ Firabuz,’’ but “ Kfrbuz ” sometimes occurs The Marasidu I 
Ittila' has “ Kirbun,” but Juynboll, the editor, says this is a false 
reading for Kannazbur BiMdurf (p 119) agrees m this last spelling 
and the Chach-ndma has “Kannazpur,” and “Kmarbur” Tb*- 
position of the place appears to coirespond with that of the modsrr 
Ponjgoor in MakrAn J 

1 In the passage quoted ahove from the Mujvic^c-i Tctcarikh, Bahman is ' 
have fonnd^ a city called Bahmanhb&d m the cozrirr of Bndh. There > i ^ 
entered as Brahunan in Bnmes’ map, betrreen Ei§l£ndBorl 

I V de Saint-Martin, Siudei it arnevt, Tom. J pp 32S-f^ 

Ini AUerth., ToL I pp 659, 611, 727 
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Mandal — Kitaj 

It is difficult to fix tlio positioii of Mandal, one of tlio places to 
whicli Jnnmd despatclied an expedition 

The name of Mandal, or Mandalam, being applied generally to 
signify “ a region,” in Sanskrit, adds to our doubts upon tbis occasion 
Thus we haTo Tonda-Mandalam, Pfindu-Miindalam, Chola-Man- 
dalam, and many others [Almost, or entirely, all of them bemg 
situated in the South J The most noted Mandal of the Arab geo- 
graphers was that whence Mandalt aloe-wood was derived, hence 
agallochum was frequently called “Mandal,” bat no one seems to 
have known where it was situated Kazwinf says no one eon 
penetrate to it, because it lies ‘beyond the equinoctial Imo but he 
calls it a city of India, takmg that word in its enlarged sense of 
East Indies [The Marhtdu-l ItkW calls it a city of Hind, but 
gives no mdication of its locabty Abu-1 Eida has no notice of it ] 
Avicenna, in Ins Kanin, says that, according to some, it is in the 
middle of the land of Hmd The place here alluded to, is probably 
the coast of Coromandel, whence the ajallochum, brought from the 
eastern islands, was diatnbuted to the marts and countnes of the ' 
west. 

Avicenna’s description might be made to apply to Mandala upon 
the Nerbadda, which m the second century of our era was the seat of 
the Hoibaya dynasty of ‘Qondw&na,* but this is, of course, too far 
for any Arab expedition, notwithstandmg thatM. Eemaud considers 
TJjjam and M^wa’ to have been attacked at the same period, under 
the orders of Junaid (p 126) But M^bfc would have been a 
more probable object of attack than Milwa, in the heart of India 
As we proceed, we shall find other expeditions almost all directed to 
different pomts m the Guzerdt peninsula, — as, indeed, was the case, 
even from the tune of the conquest of Smd, when flie inhabitants of 
Basra were engaged m a worfiire with the Meds of Surdshtra 
^ Langlois, Sanvania, V-ol I p 6 — At Met , YoL IX pp 100, 106, 112 
J A S Bengal, August, 1887 —J A 8 Bombay, lol IV p 179— Aforf TrateVer, 
“lndm,”Yol I p 141 — SoUegel'sEamoymio, Yol Lptu p 208— .4/ Amt Mtg , 
Yol VIII Miso Tracts, p 19 — Baudry, Encycl Modtrnt, Tom XYIH col 161 — 
Lassen, Ind Altherth , Yol I Beil IV 4 
* [These two names were left blank in his “ Fragments,” but were restored in t e 
mrnoirt tur rinde, p 192 In Goejes’ most careful edition of the test of Bil&duri 
the names are diatinotly written “ Utam” and Jfdlaiaf'’] 
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It IS o^^dont tlint wo must socle, nlso, uo vei^’^ distant site for 
Mandnl Even Mandnl-csivnra (Slaudlntstir), on tlio NorLadda, would 
bo too romolo Itfandor m Rajputiinn, tbo ancient capital of the 
Parilitirs, or Itfandra in Kaebb, or Mandnl in Jbnlawdr, would be 
better, or tbo famous Mnndai I, bad not its nnciont sito been known 
b}*^ nnotber nnnio, — Pncii Altogotbor, Mnudal in Guzerat, bettor 
known ns Oka Jfnndnl, ofTors, from ifs antiquity and its position as 
tlio w cstcni distnet of tlint ponmsuln, tbo most probable sito for tbo 
Mandnl of J unaid 

Erom tbo expression of tbo historian Tabari, that tbo Arabs never 
recoi ered possession of Kfni] and Mnudal, tboro would seem to be 
an implication that these places lay beyond tbo provinco of Smd, 
and that tboy woro at no great distance from one another They 
nro nlso mentioned together in tbo passage imdor consideration 
Tbo "Kfraj” of Tabari and tlio Fuihhu-l Hitlddn seems to be the 
same place as tbo " Kaj ” of Biruni Tbo name occurs again ns 
“ Kfrnj ” and “ Kumj ” in tbo C/tach-ndma (pp 189, 197), and was 
probably situate in, if not named from, Kaebb, though tbo exact 
sito of tbo town cannot now bo ostablisbed 

Tbo position of Oka-Mandal on tbo opposite coast is a sufScient 
reason uliy it should bo mentioned m connection with Kfraj, eup- 
posmg that placo to baa o been in Kaebb , and, m tbo absence of 
more certain information, I sbould, for tbis, as woU as tbe other 
reasons nboao giaon, fool disposed to consider it ns tbe Mondal 
noticed by tbo Arab historians of the Sindian conquest ' 

Mmudbai i 

[Such appears to bo tbo proforablo mode of spelling tbe name 
wbiob appears in Istakbri ns Manbanari (p 27), m Ibn Hnukal as 
Mnnbatara, and in Idrisf as Mnnabarl (p 77) It is described as 
being on tbo west of tbo nvor, three days’ journey south from 
Sadusun (Sihwan), and two days short of Debal, — tbe two maps 
agree with this account Tbe route from Mansura to Debal crosses 
tbo nvor at this place It has been supposed to be tbe Minnngara 
of tbo ancients —See tbe next article " Minnagara ”] 

> Gildomoistor, Script Aral ic reltn Indicts, pp 69, 71, 214 —Tod, Rajasthan, 
Tol I pp 39, 100, 726 —Hamilton’s Gazetteer, 4to Vol I pp 661, 668, 661 — 
Hudson, Geog Vet Script Mm , Yol I —PcnpUis, p 23 
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Mmmgara. 

Vincent thinks that the Minnagara of Ptolemy, and of the Penplus 
usnally asonhed to Amon, is the Manjfibari of the Arab geographers 
D’Annlle supposes Minnagara to be the same as Mansura. C Bitter 
says it IS Tatta, so does Alex Bnmes, becanse Tatta is now called 
Sa-Mmogur, and Mannort says, Binagara should be read for Minna- 
gara These high anthonhes place it on the Indns But althongh 
goods were landed at Barbanco, the port of the Indus, and conveyed 
to Minnagara “ by the river,” there is no reason why Minnagara 
should have been on that river 

The Penplus merely says, “ Minnagara is inland ” fiecro^m!; g 
fMerpoTToXit; airr^? ^Kv0la<; Miwarfdp Again, the Penplus 
says, the “ Metropolis of the whole country, is Minnagara, whence 
great qimntitieB of cotton goods are earned down to Baiygaza,” or 
Broach, which could scarcely have been the place of export, if 
Minnagara had been on the Indus But even allowmg it to have 
been on the Indus, there is every reason to suppose it was on the 
eastern bank, whereas Manjfibari is plainly stated to be on the 
western. 

Lassen denves the name of this capital of Indo-Scythia from the 
Sansknt Nagara, a town, and Min, which he shovre from Isidoms 
Characenus to be the name of a Scythian city The Smdomana of 
Aman may, therefore, owe its ongm to this source C Bitter says 
Mtn IS a name of the Bacas , if so, there can be little doubt that we 
have their representatives m the wild Mmas of Bfijput4na, who have 
been driven but httle to the eastward of their former haunts 
Mmnagara is, accordmg to Ptolemy, m Long 116 16 Lat 19 30; 
and he places it on the Nerbadda, so that his Mmnagara, as well as 
that of the second quotation from the Penplus, may possibly be the 
famous Mdndugarh (not far from the nver), and the Mtinkir which 
the early Arab Geographers represent as the capital of the Balhar^ 
[See the artiole “ Balhorfi ”] 

The fact appears to be that there were two Minnagaras — one on, 
or near, the Indus, another on the Nerbadda (Harmada) Ptolemy’s 
assertion cannot be gainsaid, and estabbshes the existence of the 
latter on the Nerbadda, [and this must have been the Minnagara of 
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tho PonphiB ropresonts BroacTi to bo tbo port] The one on, 
or near, tho Indus •eras tho capital of Indo-Soythia, and tho Bma- 
gara, or Agrmagara, of Ptolomy Wo loam from tho Tuhfatu-1 
Kiram that m tho twelfth century Mvnagdr was one of the cities 
dependent on IMultdn, and was m tho possession of a chief, by 
caste an Agri, descended from Alexander When wo remember 
that Arrian informs us that Alexander loft somo of hie troops, 
(including, no doubt, Agnans), ns a garrison for the town at the 
junction of tbo Indus and Acesmes, this affords a highly ounous 
coincidence, nluch cannot, however, bo further dilated upon m this 
place * 

ATat dm 

[J3x<rnc£ of General Ounmngliam'B Arcliccohgieal Sejport for 
18Gi-5, —Page 1 ] 

“In hiB account of tho geography of Northern India, the celebrated 
Abu Rfliun makes tho city of Naram tho startmg point of three 
different itmerones to tho south, the south-west, and the west 
This place has not been identified by M Kemaud, the learned 
histonon of anciont India, but its true locohty has been accurately 
assigned to tho neighbourhood of Jaypur Its position also puzzled 
Sir H Elhot, who says, however, that with one exception “ Norwar 
satisfies all the requisite conditions ” But this position is quite 
untenable, as will bo seen by the proofs which I am now about to 
bring forward in support of its identification with Ndrdyart, the 
capital of Batrdt, or Matsya 

According to tho Chinese pilgnm, Hwen Tsong, the capital of 
tho kingdom of Po-h-yc-(o-lo, which M Kemaud has identified with 
Fdrydira, or Batrdt, was situated at 600 h, or miles, to the west 
of Mathura, and about 800 li, or 133f miles, to the south-west 
(road south-east) of tho kingdom of She to-ta-lo, that is, of Satadra, 
on the Sutlej — ^Tho beanng and distance from Mathura pomt un- 
cqmvocally to Batrdt, the ancient capital of Matsya, as the city of 

' Oomparo Hitter, Die £rrffci(«* tw» ^tic/i, Vol IV parti, p 475, and VoL V 
p 181 Ptol Otogr lab VII o I, tab 10 Vincent, Penplut of (he Erpihraan 
Sea, p 349 D’AuTillD Antiq de V Inde, p 34 ilannert, Geog der Qrteehen and 
JSomer, Vol V pp 107, 130, 136 Hudson, Geopr Yet Scriploru Oreeex Utn Vol 
I Bnmes’ Travetunto Bokhara,^o\ III p 79 Journal BAS Vol I p 31 
C Lflflsen, De Peniapotarma hid p 67 Mlgemexne EneyeJop Art Jndien, p, 91 
Amani, De Expedxt Alex Lib VI. 16 
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H-wen Teang’s narrative , and this being fixed, -wo may identify tte 
capital of Satadni, or the Sutlej Provinces, vath the famous Port of 
Sanst, which successfully resisted the arms of Mahmiid of Ghaznf 
According to the Tahaldi-t Ndeirl, Honsi was the ancient capital of 
the Province of Siwalik, and up to the tune of its capture hy Mas’ud 
had been considered by the Hindus as impregnable. 

Abu Efhiln, the contemporary of Mahmdd, places Nardna, the 
capital of Karzdt, at twenty-eight parasangs to the west of Mathura, 
which, takmg the parasang at three and a half miles, would make 
the distance ninety-eight miles, or fourteen nules m excess of the 
measurement of Hwen Tsang But ns the narratives of the different 
Muhammadan historians leave no doubt of the identify of Nardna, 
the capital -of Kdrzdt, with Nfirdyana, the capital of Batrdi, this 
difference m the recorded distance finm Mathura is of little moment 
Accordmg to Abu Efliin, JMardna, or Bazdna,'^ was called Nar^yan 
by the Musulmans, a name which still exists in Ndrdj/anpur, 
a town situated at ten miles to the north-east of Bairat itself 
Prom Kananj to Nanfna, Abu Eihdn gives two distmct routes — the 
first direct, cia Mathura, being fifty-six parasangs, or 196 miles, and 
the other to the south of the Jumna hemg eighfy-eight parasangs, or 
808 miles The intermediate stages of the latter route are, Ist., Mt, 
18 parasangs, or 63 miles , 2nd , Sahim, 17 parasangs, or 69J miles , 
3rd., Jandara (Chandrfi), 18 parasangs, or 6S miles , 4th , Eajauri, 
either 15 or 17 parasangs, 64 or 69^ nules , and 6th., Bazdna, or 
Nardna, 20 parasangs, or 70 miles As the direction of the first 
stage is especially recorded to have been to the south-west of Kanauj, 
it may he at once identified with the Aisai Qhdt on the Jumna, six 
mdes to the south of Etawa, and about sixty miles to the south-west 
of Kanauj The name of the second stage la written Sahna, 
for which, by the simple shifhmg of the diacritical points, I propose 
to read Sahama, "''''hioh is the name of a very large and 

famous mined town, situated twenty-five miles to the north of 
Gwabor, of which some account will he given m the present 
report. Its distance firom the Atnax Ohdt is about fiffy-six miles 
The third stage named Jandara by M Eemaud, and Chandra hy Sir 
Henry EUiot, I take to be Smdon, reading 

distance from Sahamya by the Khetn Ghdt on the Chamhal nrer is 

’ [Bemand's reading ] 
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about Bovonty miles Tbo fourth stage, named ]iajo>i, still exists 
under the same name, twelve miles to the south of Mdchcrt, and about 
fifty miles to the north-west of Hmdo)]. IVom thence to Naraiupur 
and SairAi, the road lies altogether through the IntlH of Alwar or 
Mnehon, which mahes it ditficult to ascertain the exact distance 
By measurements on the lithographed map of eight mdes to the 
inch, I make the distance to bo about sixty miles, which is sufficiently 
near tbo twenty parnsangs, or seventy miles of Abu EQinn’s account 

According to the otlior itmcrarics of Abu Efhdn, Narina was 
twcntj’’-fii 0 parnsangs to tbo north of Chttor m Metodr, fifty para- 
sangs to the east of ICnlidn, and sixty parasnngs to the north-east of 
AnhaUedra The bearings of these places &om Sairdt are all 
sufficiently exact, but the measurements ore more than one-half too 
short For the first distance of twenty-£vo parasangs to Chior, I 
would 2 iroposo to road sixty-fivo porasangs, or 227 miles, the actual 
distance by the measured routes of the Quarter-Master General 
being 217| As the distance of Ohdor is omitted m the extract from 
Abu Kfhdn, which is given by Eashidu-d Dm,* it is probable that 
there may have been some omission or confusion in the ongmol of 
the Tdrdlt-t Hind from which ho copied. The erroneous measure- 
ment of fifty parasangs to MuMn is, perhaps, excusable on the 
ground that the direct route through the desert bemg qmte impass- 
able for an army, the distance must have been estimated The error 
in the distance of Anholwara I would explain by refemug the 
measurement of sixty parasangs to Chitor, which lies about midway 
between Boirdt and Anholwdra From a comparison of all these 
different itmeraries, I have no hesitation whatever m identifymg 
Bazdna or Nardna, the capital of JTaixdt or Chizrdt,^ with Narayanpnr, 
the capital of Bairdt or Vaxrdt In Finshta the name is written 
either Kilrdt, as in Dow, or Kaxrdt, as m Bnggs, 

both of which names ore on easy misreading of Waxrdt or 

Viraf, ns it would have been written by the Muhammadans 
0 o o o o o o 

Accordmg to Abu Eflffin the town was destroyed, and the people 

> [EoshJdu-d Dia gives the distance as fifteen parasangs, see p 60 ] 

* [See the vanant readings in p 69— to vrhich may be added from Sir 

H Elhot’eMS] 
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retired far into the interior. By Binshto this inraBion is assigned 
to the year a.h 413, or A n 1022, -when the king (Mahmud), hearing 
that the inhabitants of two hilly tracts named Emit and Mrdtn 
(or Eatfdt and Nardyan) still contmued the worship of idols (or 
lions in some manusmpts), resolved to compel them to embrace the 
M uh a m m a dan faith. The place was taken and plundered by Amir 
'All ”] 

Niriin — Sdliira — Jaral 

Amongst the many places of which it is difScult to establish the 
true position m ancient Smd, Nfrun or Nairun is one of the most 
perplexing, for several reasons Its first syllable, even, is a con- 
troverted pomt, and while all the IVench authors uniformly write it 
Byroun, after Abii-1 the English equally persist m following 
Idrtsi* (p 78), and wntmg it Nirun and Nerun. What imparts a 
presumptive correctness to the French readmg is, that it is set down 
as the birthplace of the celebrated Abii Efli/In al Biruni But here, 
m Imine, several strong objections may be raised, — that Abii Efli& 
was a Bdiwtozmian, and is so called by the best authorities, — that 
throughout his descriptive geography of India, he is more deficient 
m his account of Smd than m any other part, — that he nowhere 
mentions it as his birthplace, — and that no one ever heard of any 
Biriin in Smd, though many local traditions speak of a Nirfin, and 
concur m fixing its locality Abu-1 Fid4 certainly writes it BhAn, 
but there is often on assumption of accuracy about him which has 
been far too readdy conceded by the modems , for he was merely 
a distant foreigner, who never left Syria except to go to Mecca 
and Egypt, and he was therefore compelled to copy and rely on 
the defective information of others Istakhrf, Ihn Haukal, and 
the AshMlu-l BUdd are not qmte determinate m their reading, bnt 
the Ohack-ndma and the Tuhfaiu-l Etrdm never write it m any other 
form tbftTi with the initial N, followed by yd, which leaves ns stQI 
m donbt whether the word be Namin, Nfriin, or Nerun , bnt it is 
certainly neither Birun, noi Blrun, nor Bairun, nor Byroun 

Other considerations with respect to the name of Abd Eflidn, will 
he found m the Note devoted to that philosopher, m the second 
volnme of this work 

J d’Adou-t F<fda, p 348 ‘ 0<kgr<tphte d'Idrui, Tom I p 16 
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Under the dynasty of the Edfs, Ntrnn was molnded wi thin the 
government of Brfihmanabad (p 168) The mhahitants of Nfrun 
solicited from the Arabs a cartel of protection, as t&eir city was “ on 
the very road of the Arabs to Smd ” (p 167) After the conquest 
of Debal, “ Md. Kfisun directed that the catapults should he sent by 
boat towards the fort of Nirun (p 47), and the boats went up* the 
stream called Smdh Sagara,* while he himself advanced by way of 
Sisam”’ (p 167) When Md EAsim went from Debal "to the 
fortress of Uirun, which is twenty-five parasangs distant, he marched 
for SIX days, and on the seventh arrived at Nfrun, where there is a 
meadow which they call BalMr, situated on the land of Baruzt,* 
which the mundations of the Indus had not yet reached (p 158), 
and the army consequently complamed of bemg oppressed by thirst 
This drought was seasonably reheved through the efBcaoy of the 
general’s prayers, — " when all the pools and lahes which were round 
that city were replenished with water ” He then "moved towards 
Siwistdn (Sthwan) by several marches, until he reached Bahraj or 
Mauj,‘ thirty parasangs from Nirun” (p 158) After his expedition to 
Siwistfri and Biidhiya, he was directed by Hajjdj to return to Xirun, 
and make preparations for crossing the Indus (p 168) He accordingly 

1 [Sir H Elhot read this name as Dhand S&gara , hat the ilS of the E L lab 
gives It distinctlj- as " Smd-s&gar,” and this has been adopted in the text, fcir 
H Elhots copy seems rather to read Wahand, or 'Wahind-s&gar, a name vrhich u 
also admissible, see p 2S6 It is called jn the text an db, or “ iroter,” vriuch has 
been rendered br "stream,’' as it is manifest that the only ivater commnmcation be- 
tween Debal and IsIrOn must have been by one of the channels of the Indus Accord- 
ing to Capt. McMnrdo, Debal was sitnafed on the most western branch of the Indns, 
called “ S&ghra,’’ np which Muhammad Jvfisim conveyed Ins engines Jeum £ A. 
Soe , Yol I pp 29, 32.] 

’ [Both MSS, agree m reading "Slsam” asthename of the place bv which Muham- 
mad Khsun proceeded, but it can hardly be the place of that name to which he 
advanced after the capture of Siwisthn (pp 160, 161) ] Bfl&dnri merely mentions 
the advance to l^iriSn (p 121) 

• [This sentence has unfortmiately slipped out of the translation as printed at 
p 158 ] The word again occurs—" fixim the camp of Barfizi,” and must be the 
name of a place. K the readmg had not been plain m both instances, I ehonld hare 
preferred “ IslrlinL'’ 

*■ [Sir H Elliot s MS of the Cncrb-rJima gives this name as " Bahmj,” hut the 
E I librarv copy has “ Maig,” and tins reading is conSrmed hv the 3IS c' tns 
Tuhfaiu-l Strom (p 7) On the oher hand, IstalhrTs map as given br MoeUer 
lavs down "Bahiaj ” in the locahtv indicated bvthe Chach nama. A confic* of au- 
thority leaving the tme reading douitful, though » Bahng ” seems pref-jralle.] 
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moved back by several difficult marcbes “to the fort •which is on the 
bill of Nfrhn,”‘ where there was a beautiM lake and charmmg 
grove (p 163) This fort was 'the nearest point to the capital of 
the Khalii After crossmg the Indus, a gamson was left at Nirun, 
to keep open the communications m the rear and protect the con- 
voys' (p 144:) 

Istakhri (p^ 28) and Ibn Haukal tell us that “Nfrun lies between 
Debal and Mansura, but nearer to the latter, and that any traveller 
who wishes to go to Mansura, must cross the nver Indus at Manjd- 
barl, which is on the western bank, and stands opposite to Man- 
sura” (p 37) The subsequent geographers copy these authors, as 
usual, addmg little further information Idrisl places it dishnotly 
on the western bank (p 78) Abu-1 Fida says it is fifteen para- 
sangs from Mansura, and fixes it m latitude 26° 40', on the autho- 
rity of the Kdnun of Birdni * 

The name of Sahara or Sigara, which is mentioned above, requires 
a few words of notice The Gliach-ndma merely mentions that “ the 
fleet of Md Kdsim came to anchor m the lake of Sdgara ,” but the 
Tulifalu-l Ktrdm says, "having placed his manjanlks on boats, he 
sent them to the fort of Nfrun, by way of the water of Sakdra, while 
ho himself marched by land ”* Elsewhere, we are informed m the 
same work, that "Debal, now called Thatta, was m the land of 
Sakura ” * Agam, Tharra, which was a strong fort near Thatta, was 
"in the land of Sdkuro.”'’ Agam, Dowal, Bhambur, Bagar, and 
Tharra is'ere each " excellent cities in the land of Sdkvira ” 

In the jfyin-t AXbari Sdkura is entered as a Porgana m Sirkdr 
Thatta , and in the Tdrilh-x Tdhrl it is also spoken of ns a Per- 
gann, lying under the Makalf hills, in which Thatta itself nas m- 
cludod' (p 267) Mas’udi speaks of a Sagara or Shdkim (p 24), 
two days’ journey from the town of Debal , and it is added that both 
branches of the Indus disembogue into the sea at that place It 
does not seem improbable that wo haio the same word in the Sagnpa 


' Gildcmcistcr, de rthus Jtidieu, p 179 Ho insists upon reading Iliriln Jt 
Ilcinand considers tho original to bo ambiguous in tbis paisago — jWw tiir FJnde, 


p 240 

* Geographic d Alou-l Ttda, Texto Ambo, p 34B — 
la Carle dc Clnde, p 37, el ttq 
> MS p C * Jb'd , p. 1 


D Annllc, Eelaircissemenh cur 
« MS pp 20, 18 


’ I6id,Tp II 
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of Pfolomy nnd Maromnus Heracleotes, for they call it “the first 
and most ^vestorly mouth of the nver Indus ” * 

Wo may consider the stream of Sakum to correspond mth the 
prolongation of the Gisrf or GhArd creek, which at no very distant 
time must have commumcatod with the Indue above Thatta Indeed, 
Mr N Crow, wntmg in the year 1800, says, “ By a strange turn 
that the nver has taken withm these five and twenty years, just 
nho^ 0 Tatti, that city is flung out of the angle of the infenor Delta, 
in winch it formerly stood, on the mam land towards the InHs of 
Buluchistan 

The position here assigned to the Sakura, pomts ont the direction 
n hero wo are to look for Nirun, to which, by means of that stream, 
there seems to have been a water communication — at least approxi- 
mate, if not direct. 

It 18 quite evident that Iffrun was on the western bank of the 
Indus Not only do wo find Muhammad Kasim going there in 
order to make duo preparations for “ crossmg” that nver, not only 
do wo find Dahir, on receiving the mtelhgence of the capture of 
Debal, direchng Jaisiya to “ cross over” from Nirun to BrahmanA- 
bad without delay (MS p 102), but it is also so represented both 
m the text, and on the maps, of Istakhri and the Ashlalu-l BHad 
Nevertheless, M. D’Avezao, m the map prefixed to the Memoire siir 
rinde, places it on the eastern bank. His authonty stands deservedly 
high, but can be of no value against the positive testimony here 
adduced to the contrary 

How then it came m modem tunes to be considered identical with 
Haidornbad it is impossible to say, but so it is laid down unhesita- 
tingly from the Tidtfahi-l Ktram, down to the latest English tourist.’ 
Even if it could be accounted for by supposmg that the Ealailf then 
constituted the mam stream of the Indus, we should nevertheless 
find that the distances assigned to Nirun from various places named 
would not make it con’espond m position with Haidardbad. 

1 Lib Til — Penpliii, p 32, in Hudson’s Gcoffrqph, Orttn jUinora, Yol I 

^ Dr Bumes, Vuit to the Caurt of Smde, p 162 — Sea also Capt MoMnrdo, 
Journ R A Soe, Yol I p 26 

’ T Ktrdm, IIS — Tod, Annals of J!q;asihan, Yol J p 218 — ^Jlcilurdo, 
Joum Jt A hoc , Yol 1 pp 30, 234 — Bnmes, Tratels tnto Bokhara, YoL HI 
p 31 — Elphmstone, iTislory of ilotni, Yol I p 604 — Barton, iSmrfA, pp 131 376 
The latter says its ancient name is not only Heron’s Fort, bnt Patalpilr If so, ive 
can bo at no Itwg for Patfala 
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And boro it is obvious to remark, that tho cstablisbmont of its 
locabty deponds cbiofly upon tlio sites irbicli nro assigned to other 
disputed cities, moro especially to Debal and Mansika I Lavo else- 
•wboro stated my reasons for considonng Dcbal to bo represonted by 
Kar&chl, and Slansura by Urudarahdd Much also depends on tho 
real value of tho farsang,’ rvbicb greatly vaned in different places, 
oven m neigblxiunng provinces As it ivas probably modified m 
Sind by tbe local los, wo may ascribe to it the small standard of two 
miles and a half, wbicb wo know it to Lave bad upon tbo Tigns, 
according to tbo latest and most accurate investigations Or, with- 
out assigning to tboso roughly estimated distances an accuracy which 
they were never intended to bear, wo may consider tho Smdian 
parasang to vaiy from two to three miles, so as in no instance to be 
less than the one, or more than tho other It is usual, and doubtless 
more correct, to fix the standard at a higher value than oven three 
English miles , hut this is evidently quite inapiihcahlo in Smd, and 
would be even moro decisive against tho identity of Debal and 
Tliatta, than the present hypothesis * 

Guided by all these considerations, I am disposed to place Nfrtm 
at HcMf, or Helaya, a little below Jarak, on tho high road firom 
Thatta to Haidardbad The correspondences in other respects appear 
exact, in every instance of comparison 

It has a direct communication by a road over the hills with Bela 
and would ho tho first place m tho valley of the Indus which the 
Arabs could reach by land, and therefore nearest to the capital of 
the Khilafat, 

Lakes abound m tho neighbourhood, and arc large enough, espe- 
cially the Knyar, to have admitted Muhammad Kdsim’s fleet 

^ On tbo Persian forsang, tbo Greek parasang, or Arabic farsakb, see the Melrop 
and Penny Cyclop , r “ PoTosasg ” — Ainsworth's Preface to TrareU tn the Track of 
theTenThomand—GroiotBut of Ortect,'To\Tl pp 19-22 —Onscley's 
Otog , p xm — Bcnnoll’s Q^oy of JFetiern Aeta, I ili. — Eeinand, G/oy d'Ahou-J 
Fida, Tom I — ^Freytag, lex Arab, st — F orbiger, Eandbueh der alt Geoy 
Yol I p 666 In Kbutist&n it is reckoned at three miles and three quarters, 
—Joum if Otoy Soe , YoL IX p 31 This is ako the length assigned by Onseley 
and Kinneir On tbo Tigris we hove it given os only two miles and a half —Trane 

JSmbay Otog Soe , Yol X. p 119 , v, 

* Was tStU (p 21) IS represented as laying down the Smdian parasang ot cignt 
miles Tho same passage is rendered by Eemand os " yodjanos,” which would also 
unply a long parasang — AUmoire, p 69 
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Nfriin IB ropresented ns tnrenty-five parasanga from Debal (Tlie real 
distance is soTenty Bntisli statute miles between Heldt and Kardcbl ) 
Nfrun was situated on a lull, wbicb would admit of its being 
identified with very few other places of note near the Indus It 
lay between Debal and Mnnsura, but was nearer to the latter 
(This position also corresponds with that of Held!) It was fifteen 
parasangs from Mausura (Thirty-five miles is the distance between 
Helul and Haidarubud ) 

"Wo need scarcely pursue the oomponson farther We may rest 
asBured that Nirun was, if not at Helai, at least at no great distance 
from it, and was certamly not Haidarabdd It is worthy of remark 
that Helat itself is a place of undoubted antiquity, and there are two 
remarkable hills m its neighbourhood covered inth rums, repre- 
sentmg perhaps the Hyala of Diodorus ’ 

Neid to Holaf, Jarak offers many pomts of probability It is only 
twelve miles from Helaf, and therefore the distances already laid 
down, with no great profession of exactness, would answer nearly 
equally well Its commanding position, on a ledge of rock over- 
Longmg the Indus, necessarily denotes it to have been always a ate 
of importance, and this is confirmed by the evidence afforded by 
several substantial remains of masonry on the banks of the river, 
which still arrest the observation of the traveller at that place 

Sadusdn 

The TarlUi-t Alfi, m a passage relating to Sult^ Jalflu-d din’s 
proceedings on the Indus, mentions that Sadusdn was subsequently 
called Sistan. Though the writer here commits the common error 
of confoundmg SistAn with Sihwtin, or Siwistan, on the Indus, yet 
ho leaves us m no doubt what correction to apply, and we thus 
derive from him an mterestmg piece of information , for the position 
of Sadusdn, which is so frequently mentioned m the Arab accounts 
of Smd, has not hitherto been ascertamed 

Saimd — Titghhkahad — KaJd~loi 
Samul deserves notice from the attempt which has been made to 
establish it as the celebrated Minnagara of the ancient geographers. 
It was the capital of the Jdms of the Samma dynasty, and, according 

1 ^ibltoth JJTjter , Lib xriLcap 104 
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to tlin Tiihfatu I KirAm, it v n.'! foiitiflM J/tm raiiij-n,’ undnr tin 
Mnl.fiK liillii, nlioiit thron tnilon nortli v^'it of 'flintln 
Siiltw|ii(iit1v, lilt' fort of Tiij<lilikal,i.l ^\^n Inult 1.) .Tilm Tngliu 
or I’ligliliK, on Ihn mlo of Ihn oMor Kal/I 1 ot, filM 7 nt two Tnil'*’! poutly^ 
of Jlmtla, lull that, na oil at ita jirr (]''< r^aor, v aa lofl Tinfini'?li<''I 
liy itH fountlor (p 272) Hj o Plnuigii Moicnitndo, tlio oamo of 
TiiglilikAb'ltl jq now romjnrnfi^ol) forgnt(/ii, nnd lliat of KnH kot 
orroiu'oimlj called KnlAn-kol (tlio fp'rat fort), tliotigli for a limo 
RiiprTftf'dcd, Ima nMlorcd the clamm of IWjit Knla, and plill 
atlmetMtlio attontion of (ho (marllor Til Burton oalit it ICalliiln- 
Vot I ft ir to diffi'r fnnn ho good a local niitlionly, hnt hclicvo 
Kala-kot to l>o more Rtncll^ correct, 

Tim niinq of f'linui, Satnuija, or Samtna-nngnr, "tlm ctlj of tlio 
Pamniai,” arc to ho (racoil near 'ITiatta , and, iiuflcr tfm v.Tong and 
dccopluo f-polling of Ka minagar, ha\o induced Col Tod, Sir A 
Bnnio®, and inan^ a\ho lia\o too rcatlilj followo<l them — including 
o\ on Bitter, M ho coimiders tho rjucttion Fottlcil " mcontostahl)," — 
to recognise in that naino tho more ancient and more famous ^Tinna- 
gam The cas>, hut totnllj unavnrmntahlo, (dmion of tho first and 
only important Ri* liable Ims led to thm fanciful identification* 

Stiiduii, Silbdra or Suiabih/a, and Satnmr 
[TJioso three towns were all south of Kamhlja, and the first two 
avoro ports Sainiur, though a place of trade, m not distinctlj said to 
1)0 a port, hut it is laid down on tho sea-shore m tho map Ahu-I 
Fidil sajs that Sindan was also called Sindtibur, hut this is hardly 
in accordance with A1 Cifuni and Baslddu d dm (pp 66, 68) Uo 
also notices tho aniaant forms of Stifum and Siifala for Suhara. Tho 
route ns giacn hj Istnkhrt, Ihn Ilnukttl and Idrisi is — 

Kami) lya to Simihaa a, four days , 

Sumhfija to Sindun, fi\o „ 

Sindim to Saimiir fiao „ 

And tho first two add, Saimiir to Snrandfb, 16 days 
Idnsi also states Broach to ho two dnjs from Saimiir A1 Birunt 

) [Tliii IS the " Jfan Jfinn, son of n&bmija," of Jllr afa sitm j 
a Tod. JJi/mifWa. Vol Ip 8C, II 220, 250, 312, and TT Jnrfm, pp 400,481 
—Humes JVarffj, aol III pp 31,79, and CViioo/, pp 10-18— Lt Burton, AnrfA 
p 388, and Unhapptj ITi/ffy, I’^ol I p 105 — T JTirrfm, JIS pp 19,2(1,82,84 
Bitter, Asicn, Tol IV pt i p 476 — MoMurdo, Jmirn Ji A Soe., L 30, 232 
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nmkoB (ho dis(ntico from Broich to Sindan fifty pirasanga, and from 
Sindan lo Sufara six parasangs Ahu-1 Fidasajsthat Smddn was 
(ho last ci(y of GuzorK, and Iho first of Manfbar (Mnlabdr), three 
di} h’ joumo> faim Tana It is liardi}' possible to reconoilo all these 
F(a(omeii(s, bat there seems (o bo siifllcicnt OMdonco for making 
Sindfm (ho most southorlj It was on a bay or estuary a mile and 
a-hnlf from (lie sen, and Iho modom Damdn is probably its present 
reprosen(ati\e SubiriAiis similarlj situated at tho same distance 
from (he sea, and finds n likely successor in Surdt, Istaklirf’s sfate- 
monl ivonld make Saimnr (ho most southerly, but this is at vanance 
■with hlas’udi and A1 Ihriinf, who saj that it was m Lar (the 
countrj round Broach), and \n(h Idr/si’s statement of its bemg at 
onh t\i 0 daj s’ journey from Broach But it is not easy to seo how it 
could haa o been onlj (i\ o days from Broach and yot five from Smddn 
AoJirif?f‘.(anc?tfig (ha incongrtnfj of theso sta{caicnt3, it must have 
boon a place of considerable size and importance It is tho only ono 
of (hc=c (hroo toaans that has received notice by Kazwint His 
account of tho plnco is given m page 97 supra, but it supplies no 
data on ■nhich to fix tho localitj Abu-1 Fida does not mention it, 
and tho jrareiiidit-i Ithla aflords no help, for it merely desenbes it 
ns a citj of Hind, bordonng on Sind near to Dobal ] 

Tiu — Muhatampih — Du ak — Vijch-kot 

Tur was the ancient capital of tho Suram dynasty, called also by 
(ho nanio of Sfchmctiir, and arntten by the local hisfonans as Muha- 
tampiir and JIuhaminad-Tur It was situated m the Pargana of 
Dimk, and its destruction has been mentioned in tho Extracts from 
tho TarUli I Talari (p 25G) But its real mm dates only from 
’Alau-d dfn’s imasion of Sind 

I’ho anoicnt Pargana of Dirak is represented by the modem 
dmsions of Chachagilm and Badban on tho borders of tho Tharr, or 
sandy desert between Parkar and TVanga Bazar There is a Par- 
gaua of Dirak still inclnded in Thatta, which may be a portion of 
tlio older distnct of that name 

Anotlier capital of tho Sumrns is said to haye been Yijeh-kot, 
Wagoh-kot, or Vigo-gad (for it is spelt in these various forms), five 
miles to tho cast of tlio Purin river, above the Allah-hand. 

Tho site of Tiir has been considered to be occupied by the modem 
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Tham, near Budina, on the Gungru nver There are, to be enre, 
the Temains of an old torra to the west of that place, novortheloss, 
the real position of Tur is not to he looked for there, hut at Shika- 
pur, a populous Tillage about ten nules south of Mtrpur Near that 
Tillage, the fort and palace of the last of the Sumras is pointed out, 
whence hnofes are still extracted of Tery large dimensions, measur- 
ing no less than twenty inches by eight* Other fine rums are 
scattered about the neighbourhood, and carred tomb-stones are Tery 
numerons IVagments of pearls and other precious stones are occa- 
sionally picked up, which haTe all apparently been ej^iosed to the 
action of fire The people theznseves call this mined site by the 
name of Mehmetur, so that both the name and position serve to 
verify it, beyond all doubt, os the ancient capital of the Sumras 

The curious combination of Muhammad-Tfir, is an infallible indi- 
cation that “ Mehmet” and “ Muhatam” are merely corraptions of 
"Muhammad,” for this name is wretchedly pronoimced m Smd. 
The present mode is Mammel — our own old English word for an 
image, or puppet, when in our ignorance we believed Maimetne, or 
the rehgion of the false prophet, to be synonymous with idolatry, and 
Mahoiind with the Devil So Shakespere, m Borneo and Juliei, says — 
"A ■whining mammri, in her fortane ’s tender ’’ 

And Spenser, in his Faene Queem — 

“ And oftontimea by Termagant and Mahwni ffwore.'* 

The stiU grosser corruption of Muhammad into “Baphomet,” or 
“ Baffomet,” is not to he hud to the charge of our nation. This 
was the name of the idol, or head, which the Templars are falsely 
alleged to have worshipped, — quoddam capui cum barbd quod adorant 
6t vacant ealvalorem auum Raynouard argues that this word on- 
gmates from a misprmt, or mispronunciation, of Muhammad , but 
Von Biunmer and Michelet lean to a Q-nostio ongin, which we need 
not stay to consider, being satisfied that “ Baffomof ' is only another, 
and still more extravagant disguise, under which Europeans have 

exhibited the name of Muhammad.* 

* MS p S-Tuhfaiu-l Zirdm, MS pp 162, 166— Dr Bnmes, 
Vmi to th« Court of Smd, p 134 — Cnpt McMnrfo, Joitrn R A Sot , ToL I pp. 
24, 226, 238 

* Eaynouard, Monumnit hut rel d la eondamtialion det Thnphsrt, pp 281-302 , 
and xn Michaud a Sut det Crotsades, Tom, T p 672 , aad xn J det Savanlt, for 
March and April, 1819 —Yon Hammer, Myttenum BapliOmeU revelatwn in Fund- 
gruhen det Or , Tol YI, pt, n— Wiohcle^ Ziftone dt France, Tom III p 146 
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NOTE (B)— niSTOEICAL 
Tlic Hai Di/nn$hj 

Tlio Chach j/flma (p lOS) mentions only tlio tlirco immediate pre- 
deccs'iors of (lie usurper Clincli, and in tins if is followed by the 
TarlUi 1 Sind It stales that "Baf Siharas, the son of Diwdfj 
(callctl also Sh Ihf-SIi ihf) was dofcaled and slam by the army of 
hinp Ntmror,’ ■uhich entered Kirman from the direction of Ears, 
and that he aim? succoedod bj his eon Bai Sahasf ” It will bo ob- 
sen ed from the anne\cd o\tracf, that the Ttihfdtu-l Kirdm gives two 
additional reigns, a\hich are not, howoaer, referred to any specific 
authontj of ancient date 

“Dynasty of the — Tlicir capital a\as the city of Alor, and the 

boundaries of their countiy aa ere — on the cast, Kashmfr and Kananj , 
on the a\est, "Makrui and the shore of the sea of ’Uman, that is, the 
port of Debal , on the south, the port of Surat (Snnishtra) , and 
on the north, Kandahar, Sfsfan, tho hills of Sulaimdn and Kaikandn. 
As tlio commencoinent of this dynastj* has not been ascertained, I 
content nijself anth mentiomng some of tho names which are 
known 

"J?ai Ditedij Ho aaas a powerful chief, whoso absolute rule 
extended to the limits above mentioned He formed alliances anth 
most of tlio rulers of Huid, and throughout all his temtones 
caravans travelled in perfect sccuntj' On his death, ho was suc- 
ceeded bj his son, 

“J?al Siharat, who followed tho steps of his father in maintmnmg 
Ins position m happiness, comfort, and splendour, during a long 
reign His celebrated son ams 

“Jfd( Sahast, who also swayed tho sceptre anth great pomp and 
power Ho followed tho mstitutions of his ancestors, and accom- 
plished all his desires. 

‘‘J!dl Siharas U was his son and successor King Nfmroz raised 
an army for tho purpose of attacking him, and the Eai, havmg 

' [Sit n EUiot consiaera NJmroz to bo tbo nnino of tbc king, but it is quite open 
to read tho vrords " Bfidsb&h Nlmroz" as "king of Nimror ’’ This reading seems 
preferable, and has been adopted m the translation of tho Chach-nhma, p 139 ] 
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advanced to tte borders of Kfcli to meet it, selected a field of battle 
The flame of rvar blazed from mom to midday, "wlieii an arrow 
pierced the neck of the Eaf, so that he died- Tfmg J^imroz, after 
plnndermg the camp, returned to his own country The army of 
Siharas assembled in a body, and seated his son SShasf npon the 
throne. 

"Sal Saihasi XL excelled his ancestors m estimable quahties 
Having, within a short time, settled afiairs withm the bordem of 
his kingdom, he enjoyed rest and peace m his capitaL He remitted 
the taxes of his subjects, on condition that th^ should raise (or 
repair) the earthwork of six forts * viz., 1/01111, ITatela, Seorai, Had 
(or hlan), Alor, and Siwustan. He had a chamberlam named 
and a minister mamed Budhiman. One day, Chach, son of SQaij, a 
Brahman of high caste, came to Earn, the chamberlam, who was so 
pleased with his society, that he mtroduced him to the minister ” 
The names of these rulers are thus given by Capt. Postans, m two 
different papers m the Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, and 
on the authonfy of the same work, the Tnhfaiu-l Biram — 

No cxi, 1841, p 185 — " Bahee Hewahey, Eahee Siheersm, Eahee 
Sahursee, Eahee Siheersm the 2nd, Eahee Sahee ” 

No clvui 1845, p 79 — “Eahi Dawahij, Sahiras, Eahi Sahasi, 
t^Eahi Sahiras the 2nd, Eahi Sahasi the 2nd-” 

' In an earlier number of the same Journal (No Ixxiv Feb, 1838, 
•8), James Prmsep observed, " Diicatj seems a corruption of 
ija ‘the Brahman,’ and Sahurs resembles much the genitive 
sdhasa of our Saurashtra coins, of whom the first is a sicamx^ulra, or 
son of a Brahman , bnt the date seems too recent See YoL YL p 
385 ” Bnt it appears from the passage just quoted, that it was a 
BrShman dynasty which superseded the family of Diwfiij, and there 
13 no reason to suppose that Diwaij was himself a member of that 
caste 

The same Persian work, from which the above extract is taken, 
states that the reigns of these five Edis lasted for the long penod of 
one hxmdred and thirty-seven years, and that Chach, by his victory 
over Mabiat, Mna of Cbitor, established himself on the throne about 
he first year of the Hijra. It will be seen from the foBowmg Note, 
hat as this date must of necessity have been placed too early, 
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tlio year 10 h lias been preferred, os the era of Chaoh’s accession, 
and the extinction of the Edf dynasty 

Pottinger, on the anthonty of a native Troxk called the Majma'-t 
Wdnddt, states that the dynasty had endured for two thousand 
years j which, as wo know from Ptolemy and the Penplus that the 
country was subject to frequent revolutions at the early period of 
our era, and at the time of Alexander was under no smgle ruler, 
must be regarded as pure fiction If we allow that there were 
really five reigns, there is no great improbabibty m assmmng 137 
years, as above mentioned, for the correct penod of their duration , 
and thus we should obtom the Ohnstian year 496 as that in which 
the dynasty commenced. 

It 18 generally assumed that Khusni Naushirwdn was the Invg of 
Persia by whom Siharas 11 was slam , but as Kaushfrwdn died in 
479 A D , it would leave, at the very least, 63 years necessary for the 
reign of Sdhast IL — even supposing that his predecessor was kdled 
m the very last year of Naushlrw^, which we know cannot have 
been the case, as that potentate had been, for some tune previous, 
employed m the western portion of his large empire It is therefore 
qmte evident, that kmg Niinroz* has been wrongly mterpreted to 
mean that great Persian monarch , and we must therefore use 
Nlmroz m its usual apphcation of Sijistan, and allow the opponent 
of Siharas to be no more formidable a personage than the governor, 
or ruler, of that provmce , or, if we must necessarily have a Persian 
kmg — notwithstanding that no one of the name of Nlmroz ever sat 
on the throne — ^then Khusru. Parviz (591-628 a n ) an equally 
great conqueror, would answer all the requirements better , for we 
know that the eastern provmces towards the Indns revolted m the 
reign of Hormuz, his father and predecessor, and his recovery of 
them seems indicated by his havmg 960 elephants m his tram — 
which could only have been procured from India. 

Doubtless, Nanshtrwdn did mvade Smd or its borders, — ^because 
the fact is vouched for by unquestionable authority m the best 

1 In one passage he is styled “ B&dsh&h Nlmror,” and a few lines afterwards 
<* Sh&h Ffirs Nimroz ” It he seen from a passage quoted in the succeeding 
note, that Hormuz is represented as “ the son of Ftirs" in the Chach-nama , it wonld 
appear therefore that m that work “ Ffirs” is identical with “ Nanshlrw&n.” 
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Persian annalifits, and is sliown by the relations, political, com- 
mercjs], and hterary, which appear then to have arisen between 
Persia and India , but it must have been during one of the earber 
reigns of this dynasty , or if during the reign of Siharas H, it must 
have preceded the attack ■which resulted m that monarch’s death 
That he and NanshJLrw&i were contemporary, durmg some portion 
of their reigns, is by no means improbable — ^for the latter reigned 
48 years , and if we allow 40 for the reign of SiOiast IL, and 40 
likewise for the reign of Siharas XL — the same period which 
Chaoh enjoyed, though his fii-st years were signahzed by mtemal 
rebellions and foreign mvasions — ^we shall then find the 20 first 
years of Siharas’s correspond with the 20 last years of Nanshirwan’s 
reign ^ 

It would detam us too long to enter upon any speculations 
respecting the country and race whence this dynasty derived its 
ongin I -will merely remark, that the Scythian barbarian s from 
Smd, who expelled the Gehlotes from Balabhipura m the beginning 
of the sixth century, — ^the Tue-tchi, who re-established themselves 
on the Indus about the same time, — the Ephthahtes, or white Huns, 
whom Cosmas declares at that period to have ruled upon the banks 
of that nver, — and the Sah dynasty of Surfehtra, — aU offer pomts of 
relation, comparison, and contact, to which a separate dissertation 
might be devoted ’ 

I Compare JIrdiisI, Shdh-ndma, ed Macao, p 1632, Pottm^er, Travelt tn 
Beloehutan, p 386 , Schlegel, Inditcht Biblioth , Vol I p 203 , De Gmgnes, 
JHirt des Sms, Tom. II p 469 , Malcolm, Stsi of Persxa, ToL I p 141 , Tod, 
Annals of Bajeslhan, ToL I pp 232-9 , C F Eichter, vbsr dis Arsae ttrA 
Satsan JDt/n ap JErdl. v Asisn, ToL IT part p 624 , Gladwm, Ayeen AMny, 
ToL n p 118, As Bss , ToL IX., Journal S A Soe, ToL III p 385, 
Elphinstone, Jffuf. of India, Tol I p 400 , Bohlen, das alU Indian Tol II , 
Ancient Univ S%si ToL EX pp 306-9, 312, 318 , L Dabcoi, I' Umvers Pttores- 
que, " La Perse,” pp 327, 328 

’ MelcL Ttfivenot, Bee d. Voyages ettneux. Part i. pp 21, 22 , Montfaucon, 
Con nora Pairum, ToL II pp 132, 179, 337-9 , As Res, Vol EX p 113, Tod, 
Ann of Bey, ToL I pp 216-9, IL 311-2, Western India, pp, 83, 147-9, 214, 
268, 271 , TTlson, Anana Antigua, p 407 , T Benfey, Indian , Lassen, Induehe 
Altarthums , Tol IL , F Bandry, Bneyel Modems, Tom XVIII , col 163 , 
Eeinand, Fragments Arahas, p , Mdm sur I'Inde, pp 104, 124-7 , Journal 
^ 5 P.ToI EV pp 480, 684, TI 338, 1837, pp 377, si seq , Journal B A S, 
Vol IV p 398, VI 361, 439, B Nicholson, li, Yol XIU pp 146-163, V 
do St Martin, Etudes de Geograjihte aneienne, Tom, 1^ p, 246 , Thomas’ Pnnsep 
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Tlic Bidhman Dymstij. 

Thoiigli wo linvo no reason to complain of any want of detail 
respecting tlio political transactions of tins dynasty, yot wo are left 
in considerable doubt respecting tbo clironological adjustment of the 
few reigns n Inch it compnses, and oven the very name of Chach is 
a subject of some uncertainty Gladwin has “ Juj Bnggs has 
“ Hiij , ” ’ the two Manusenpta m the Bibliothequo Eoyale have 
“Hoj,”^ Eeinaud spoEs the name “Tchotch,”* Eenouard leans 
to “Jaj,” as ho considers it a comiption of Tajnya,' S de Sacy 
gives reasons for considering it to bo “Hijaj,”® Pottmger writes 
“Chach,”’ and ho is followed by aE English authors This is 
certainly in conformity with native usage, and we have several 
existing instances of the same combination — as Chachpur, Chdehar, 
Chdehagam, Chachi, Chachar, and similar names of places m the 
valley of Indus 

It IS to this usurper I am disposed to attribute the mtroduction of 
the game of chess to the western world , and this question mvites 
us to some further considerations rcspectmg the correct mode of 
writing his name Although Firdusi informs us, that it was an 
ambassador of the Inng of Kanaiij who introduced this game at the 
court of Naush(rwan,“ the statement of Ibn Khollikdn seems more to 
be robed on, when he says that Sassa, son of Diihir,' mvented the 
game during the reign of the Persian king Shahriun It is true that 
wo have to notice hero an error in the parentage, as weE as a 
contradiction with himself , for, in another place, he assigns the 
mvention to Balhtt, whom he makes a contemporary of Ardashtr, 
son of Babak, who reigned four centuries before Shfihrdm’° — but the 
mam statement seems to bo upheld by mdependent testimony, and it 

’ Aycen Alter;/, Yo\ II p 119 ’ Femlta,Yo\ IT p 401 

s Fragments Arales, p ixni * Ittd and Mim stir I’Inde, pp 12fi-163 

s Fncgelopredta MeiropoUtana, t “ Scind " 

° Journal dcs Savants, 1840, p 225 i Travels id Beloehistan, pp 317-9 
• Shdh-ndma, Macan, Vol IT pp 1719-1734 —Hyde, Sislona SlaJnludu, 
pp 69-92, rcpnntcd in the Syntagma dissertalwnum, Tol II — Freret, Mdm ds 
I’ Acad., Tom Y p 260 — Gorres, Seldenbuch von Iran, VoL II , p 462 — Bohlen, 
das alte Tndien, VoL II p 67, el seg , 

® According to tho Chach-ntma (p 162) Chach ivaa the son of Silhij, son of Bas6haf 
10 De Slane, Bioi/rap^icol HictioJiary, Vol III p 71, et seg Gildemeister, d# rrJ 
Indicts, p 141 , Hyde, ut siiprd , N Bland, Journal FAS, VoL XIII pp 13, 
14, 20, 26, 62 [D Forbes, Stsiory of Chess ] 
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mil be seen, from Tabari’s sequence of these Persian reigns, that 
Chnch must necessarily have been contemporary mth Shfihrdm, or 
Shabr Trdn, or Shahnydr, as he is otherwise called 

The name of “ Sassa ” assumes the vanous forms of “ Sissa,” 
“Sahsaba,” “Sued,” “Sisa,” and “Sa’sa”’ Mr Bland, in bis 
learned article quoted beloiv, says they are all obwiously corruptions 
of Xerxes, or of a name •which has served as its ongm — ^not the 
Persian king, but a philosopher so named, who is said by Polydore 
Virgil and others to have flourished m the reign of E'nl-Merodach 
at Babylon I look upon this as too recondite, and consider that the 
transposition of the parentage above alluded to, as given by Ibn 
Khalhkdn [and BiMdurf^], is more than countervailed by the supenor 
authority of Tabari , who, while he omits aU notice of Chaoh, under 
that identical name, yet mentions Sassa, (who cannot possibly bo 
meant for any other person than Chaoh), and speaks of Ddhir, his 
son, as bemg his successor* Pinshta also speaks of Ddhir as the 
son of Sa’sa’, so that we are fully entitled to consider “ Sassa,” ns 
the Arabic mode of representing “ Chach ’’—just as we have “ Sha- 
nak ” for the Hindi “Chank,” “ Shatranj ” for "Chatux-anga, " Sin ” 
for “ Chin,” “ Shdsh ” for “ Chdoh,” a to'wn on the JIhun,’ and many 
other similar conversions in tho Arabic — since, there bemg no palatmo 
letter corresponding mth cli in that language, recourse can only bo 
had to tho sibilants, as may frequently be observed oven m the 
Persian also, whore no such necessity exists ‘ 

Another prohnunaiy question to settle respectmg Chach, relates 
to his tnbo and descent There could have been no hesitation on 
this point, had it not been for tho Chmese traveller, Hwon Tsang, 
who states that, at tho time of his visit to Smd, the king was of tho 
" Shu-to-lo ” race ® This has been vanously intoiproted to mean 
a “ Kshattrlya,” “ a “Siidra,”’ and a Edjplit of tho "Chatur,” or 

* [Bil&dnn mentions " Sasa,” “son of Dahu:," ante, p 125 ] 

* Tnbarf, in Jfdm tur I’Inde, pp 170, 170 

» SArfA-nrfma, cd.Macan,pp 082,1659, Wojrr rf’Afoii-/ JV<frt,tcxtcAralio,p ■lO^ 

* Sco J A YuUera, InUttut Ltnstta; Tereiea enm Same eC Zetxd camparaix, pp 

18, 20, 47 ® Foe loue Ai, cd Eomusat, p 303 

* “ Eci 0 stirpo Xntrorum ," Gildcmcwtcr, de rei Ind , p 14 

’ “I>iO roi, qui, sans dontc, ctmt Tchotch, appnrtcnait it la caata dcs Soodra ," 
Ecinaad, Jftfm eur VInde, p 163. [Sco Stn n fa l aj Julicn, llwttcn Thsan^, Toino 
11,170] 
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" Clutor,” tnbo ‘ This latter is on tlio supposition that it refers to 
the king who was succeeded by C3iach, and who was related to the 
ruler of Clutor — but this is not admissible, for the Ohmeso Buddhist 
did not commence his travels till 628 A.D and after traversmg the 
vholo of Chmeso Tartary, TurkistAn, Northern Afghanistdn, Kash- 
mir, tlio valley of tho Ganges, the Eastern and Western Coasts of 
the Peninsula, and Guzorat, could not have reached Smd much 
before 640, when Chach ^\^^s fully established upon the throne If 
wo could introduce tho traveller into Smd before Chach’s accession, 
I should prefer “ Kshatnya,” or tho modernized “ Chattri,” to any 
other mtcrprctation of “ Shu-to-lo,” — but, seemg that not a smglo 
Chinese name witlun, or on tho borders of Smd, admits of any 
positiio identification, wo need not trouble ourselves about the 
meaning of this doubtful srord Our Arab and Persian authorities 
leave us no room to doubt that Chach was a Brahman — at least by 
descent, if not also by religious persuasion , and the present Sdrsut 
(Siraswata) Brdhmons of Smd claim him as one of them progemtors 

[Accordmg to tho Cliach-nama, Chach was a Brahman who was 
mtroduced to Slhasi Ed( by his Chamberlam Being taken mto 
service, ho won tho confidence of the Edi, and tho more tender 
regards of tho Eanf, his wife Ho became Chamberlam, and, on tho 
death of tho But, he ascended the vacant throne, and married the 
widow, whoso love he had proviously rejected. The irregular suc- 
cession provoked tho resentment of Mahrat, chief of Jaipur (or 
Chitor), a relation of tho deceased Edt, who marched with his army 
to destroy tho usurper and recover “ his inheritance " In great 
perplexity Chach conferred with the Edni, who shamed lum into 
resistance by proposing to change garments, and herself to lead the 
army agamst tho foe Chach then went forth to battle, and when 
tho forces met, Mahrat came forward and proposed, as the matter 
was purely a personal one, to settle the dispute by smgle combat 
Chach represented that he was a Brahman, and unaccustomed to 
fight on horseback His magnanimous foe then alighted to meet 

' Lt Burton, Stndh, p 380 

* Elaprotli gays ho tniTellcd hetwocn 630 and 660 —Seue del Chinetxsehen 
Buddhapnesiers S T etc Ecinand says, hetween 628 and 645— Afeni sur I’Inde, 
p 149 — M Stan Juhen, in hia vnlnablo translatioE just published (1863), fiies the 
period more acoumtely between 629 and 645 
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him on equal terms, when Chaoh treacherously sprung upon his 
horse and slow his adversary before ho could recover from the sur- 
pnse After this Chaoh appears to have felt no Brahmanical repug- 
nance to war and bloodshed ] 

With respect to the period of his reign, we learn from the Oiaeh- 
ndma (p 161) that Chaoh in or about the year 2 n — and about 
the fourth year after his accession* — advanced to Kirman, being 
instigated to that measure by the fact of the Persian throne being 
then occupied by a woman. 

Again, we learn (MS p 70) that Chach had been ruler of Smd 
for thirty-five years, when Mughaira attacked Debol, some time 
between the years 13 and 16 n. 

After Chach had reigned forty years, he was succeeded by his 
brother Chondar, who died m the eighth year of his reign (p 162-4:) 

Chondar was succeeded by his nephew Dflnr, who was slam m 
the month of Eamazdn, 93 n (p 170) 

The TdrlUi-t Stnd (MS pp 14-80) has briefly abstracted the 
account m the Cliach-ndma, but has given no data throughout, and 
has carelessly omitted all notice of Chondar 

The Tuhfatti-l Ktrdm gives a far better abstract of the Chach-ndma 
It represents (MS p 6) that Chaoh, after killing Mahrat, the pnnoe 
of Chitor, estabhshed himself on the throne m the year 1 n — that 
he reigned forty years (tb ) — that Chandar, who succeeded him, died 
m the eighth year of his reign {ib ) — that Dahir was tilled m the 
year 93 h , after having reigned thirty-three years (MS p 16) — and 
that the whole period of the BrMiman dynasty lasted ninety-two 
years {ib ) — which, however, is a manifest moonsistency, because m 
the detail, no more than eighty-one years, at the most, are assigned 
to the three reigns. 

There seems reason to beheve that these discrepancies can be 
reconciled by two very slight corrections m the reading of the 
Ohach-ndma 

Instead of “thirty -five years,” m the first quotation, we should 

' It may be proper m this place to remark, that A1 Blnini mentions the estabhsh- 
ment of a Sindian era, 17111011 commences with the winter boIsUco of 826 a d 3 a,h 
A s M Hemaud justly remarks, that the commencement of a new m 
indicates a change of dynasty, he is disposed to attribute the estahlifl on o e 
Brtdunen dynasty to this year — JlTefw tur P Jndtf p 147 
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read “tlirco or five years,” ns tlio ponod that Chncli had reigned 
when Mughnira attacked Dohnl The form of expression is very 
common m denoting an indofimto period, and, as the disjunctive 
particle or is, in such uses of distributive numerals, always omitted, 
the difference m the reading becomes scarcely perceptible 

And m the first quotation, mstead of " about the year 2 h ,” I 
would rend “ about the year 10 n ” — dalt for do The reading of do 
IS qmto out of the question, for there certmnly was no female reign 
at so early a ponod os the second year of the Hijra, and none even 
before the tenth, if indeed so earlj' The confusion respechng these 
ephemeral reigns of the later Sassnnians is notonous, and especially 
respectmg the order of the three queens, Turdn-dukht, Azurmi-dukht, 
and Dukht-zandn — the last of whom is generally altogether omitted, 
and is perhaps identical with Azurmi-dukht , — ^but no author at- 
tempts to place either of them before 10 a.h Now, smoe the 
Gliach-nama represents that the queen mentioned by him was one of 
the successors of Kisra-bm-Hormuz-bm-Fdrs, who had been mur- 
dered — alludmg, of course, to Ediusru Parviz — and smee we learn 
from a passage in Tabarf that one of Easra’s daughters was Dukht- 
zanan, who succeeded to the Persian throne for a short time m the 
year 13 n , — and smeo the IZaiizatit-s Safa, assigns the reign of 
Turan-dukht, another of Ins daughters, to the year 14 h , — we may 
assume ns certam that the expedition of Ohach towards Kirm4n 
occurred m one or other of those years ' 

These simple emendations bnng us close enough to the truth, to 
satisfy us with respect to the general accuracy of the Chach-ndma 
Where there is so much room for doubt, and where even Tabarf is 
not qmte consistent with himself, or in conformity with others, 
oven if the Gltach-nama should be m error three or four years — and 
we have no right to assume that such is the case — there would still 
be no ground for impeaching the veracity of that valuable chromole , 
and we are thus enabled with considerable confidence to assign to 
each event of the Brahman dynasty of Smd its proper date, accordmg 
to the Hijra computation ’ 

^ As nil three queens — if, indeed, there were three— were daughters of Khusrh 
Parviz, and ns all their reigns are comprised within two, or, at most, three years, it 
matters little whieh wo select 

* For the douhts which prerail respecting the proper period, sequence, aid names 
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The accession of Chach. to the throne of Smd . . 10 


His expedition to Kirmdn, m the fourth year ... 14 
Mughaira’s attack, in the fifth year . . .. IS 

Ohach’s death, after a reign of forty entire years 51 

Chandar’s death, in the eighth year of his reign 59 


Dahir’s death, after a reign of thirty-three entire years 93 

T?ie advances of the Arabs toioai ds Smd?- 

Scarcely had Muhammad expired, "when his foUo'wers and dis- 
ciples, iBSnmg from their naked deserts, -where they had hitherto 
robbed their neighbours and quarrelled amongst themselves, hastened 
to convert their hereditary feuds into the spirit of unanimity and 
brotherly love Their energies, at all tunes impetuous, -were now 
solely concentrated upon executing the injunctions of the “ king of 
fierce countenance, understanding dark sentences,”* that they should 
enforce behef at the point of the sword, which was emphatically 
declared to be “ the key of heaven and of hell ” * Terror and 
devastation, murder and rapine, accompomed theur progress, m ful- 
filment of the prophetic denunciation of Daniel, that this descendant 

of the SMsaman princes between Siroes and Tazdijird, see— besides Mirkbond, 
Khondtunir, and the Persian anthonties— J S Assemanni, Bibhoihcea Orient 
Okment-Vai, Tom III, p 419, 'Eatjehn jinnalef,Yo\ II pp 253, 357, 408, 
Malcolm, Safory of Persia, Dnbeni, L'Uhivers Pitioresque, “La Perse," pp 
333-6, Weil, (7«c4 tier ChaUfen,Yo\ I pp 68-66, and Ibo Tables in the .4(icioi( 
Untv Hist, Vol IX pp 2II-277, Dr Smith’s Diet of , t, “ Bassanides , " 
Moren, Grand Diction Kistorique, Tom IV, p 136, t “Perse,” D’Hcrbelot, 
Bihlioth Or, T “ Sassonian,” and Ene Meirop “Early Or Hist.," p 414 
[Mordtmann m ZeiUehnfl D iT O , Vols YIII and XII , M K Patkamnn in 
Jour Auatiqtie, 1866, p 220 ] 

> [A note in Sir H Elliot’s pnvato copy shows that he intended to rense this 
articlo, aflcr an examination of TabarS, and, in fact, to make Tabari’s acconnt the 
basis of bis own ’The editor was at first disposed to realize as far as possible this 
intention, bnt as the whole of Tabari's history is now in course of translation, and 
■will ere long be published, under the auspices of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, it has 
seemed preferable to lot Sir H Elliot’s work stand as ho himself penned it. There 
IB in the hbrary of the Royal Asiatic Society a MS History of Sind, from tho com- 
mencement of the Arab conquest It enters into fall details drawn, like Sir H 
Elhot’s, from Sindian authorities ] * Daniel, ch tin 23 

» Compare Chapters n , ir , nii , ix , xxii , ilvii , In , etc , of the Kordn Sec 
also Sale, Xuron, Prehm Disc , p 194 , Lane, Stleetions from the Eurdn, p 70 , 
Roland, Ds Jure Mflitan Moham , p 6, el teq 
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of I‘-1inine1‘ '‘plnll (1cKl^o^ Avonclcrfully, find filmll prosper, and 
pnclico, nnd hlmll dos(TO\ the inigli(-\ and the holy people, and 
(hrouph In*' poh(’\, nl*;o, ho f'hnll esnso enft lo pro‘=por m Ins hand , 
nnd ho plmll miiCTiifi hlm^olf m his head, nnd Klind np against tho 
Pnnoo of I’nncv'S ' * 

And Fo it wnv, tin! vithm iA\ont 3 joars, Ihej made Ihemsches 
nin'-toH' of pT,nn I’akstino, Ilgapl, nnd rorhia, Tlio conquest of 
PorMa A\as n nn ro prelude to further extension in tho cast, and 
though a more diflicult and inhosjntnhlc country, ns mcU as mtomnl 
diF'-onhions, ehcchtd their progn.'-s for Fonio jears nftomards, jet it 
w-’ih not in tho inture of things to ho expected that they should 
long djnj their nttschs upon the nch nnd idolatrous countrj' of 
India A\hi(h nffired fo tempting a haif to their cnpidifj' nnd real 
Aeoonhngl^, ntlention avns earh directed to this quarter, nnd it vriU 
ho our hiaiiK*-*. now, in collecting Fomo of tho incidental nnd scat- 
knd notncF wlneh l>ctn^ the Fettled piirposo of Uio Arabs to 
obtain a footing in India, to trace Ibo fIow but certain progress of 
llicir anus, until it i*-sucd m tho conquest of Sind hj Muhnramed 
KaFitn 

Mm Jloir, \n 11-n An C32-G31 
’Umar, All 11-23 ad C3J-G13 

Under tho Klnlifat of ’Umar, — \h 15 or IG, — a military ex- 
pedition Fct out from 'Uiiiiiii, to jnllngo tho coisls of India It 
nppe irs to hna o proceeded ns far ns I’ann, in Bombay As ’Umar 
had not been coiiFulted on tho cxjicdition, ho forbad that any more 
Fhould lie undertaken to such distant jinrls , nnd to ’Usman Bin Asf 
Sakifi, gOAcnior of Bahrain and ’Uman, under whoso orders tho 
jnratical xcsscls liad been despatched, ho signified his displeasure m 
aer} marked terms — ‘ Ilnd our parly,” ho wrote, “been defeated, 

’ Gibbon'* pratnUous 'ccpticism respecting (be Itbmadiliib ongin of the Arabians 
has been well cipo**cd in App I to Forsters Mahomrtamtm Unrahd Sco also 
Faber fi Mcndnr o/Propfiecy, and Fry s Second Advent of Chrui Occasionally, how- 
cur, tbc*o authors carry llic argument too far Bruckcr has also arraigned the Biblo 
genealogy of the Arabs, JUit Cnt FMo’ph , Vol I p 214 JIubaramad s own 
Ifbninilitisli dr'ccnt may admit of doubt, but that docs not affect tho question 
respecting the Arabs in (bo northern part of tho peninsula Seo Sprenger, Life of 
Mitha turned, j) 18, Sale, iiJi si(gr p 11, Kcinaud’s Sarraims, 231 

’ Mantel, eh viii 24, 25 
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bo assured that I would Imvo taken firom your own tnbo as many 
men as bad been killed and put them nil to death ” (supra p 116) 

About the same time, Uiikam, tbo brother of ’Usman, ^sho bad 
been placed in charge of Bolirnin, sent an expedition against Broach, 
and dospatobed his brother, Mugbaira Abtu-1 ’A'sf, to the bay of 
Debal, whore he encountered and defeated his opponents, according 
to the Fuluhu-l JBulddn (supra, p IIG) , but the Chaclt-ndma repre- 
sents that ho was slain That work also mentions that the naial 
squndroh was accompanied by troops, that Debal was occupied by 
merchants, and that the goiemor, Stunha, son of Diwiij, had been 
nommated to that post by Chaoh, who at that time had ruled 
thirty-five' years in Smd (MS p 70) ’ 

Shortly after, Abii JMiisa Asha’rf, who had been one of the com- 
panions of the prophet, and was otherwise conspicuous in the history 
of that period, was appomtod governor of 'Irak (Basra), when Eabi, 
bm Zij dd Haris/, one of his officers, was sent to Makrun and Kir- 
miin. Orders were also despatched to Abu Musa, liom the capital 
of the empire, directing him to afford all the information in lus 
power respechng Hmd, and the countaics leadmg to it As ho had 
lately learnt the disastrous result of Mugbaira’s expedition, ho wrote 
in reply to say, that “ the king of Hind and Smd was pon erful and 
contumacious, following the path of unnghteousness, and that sm 
dwelt in his heart ” Upon which, he received peremptoiy orders 
not by any means to enter upon a holy war with that country * 

It IS notorious that 'Umar had always a particular horror of naval 
expeditions, and it is probable that it arose from this untoword 
defeat This repugnance is usually attnbuted to a later penod, 
when, upon the conquest of Egypt by 'Amru bm 'A'si, the Khalif 
wrote to his heutenaut for a descnption of the sea , who replied — 
" The sea is a great pool, which some senseless people furrow, 
looking like worms upon logs of wood.” On receipt of this an- 
swer, it 16 said, 'Umar forhad all navigation amongst the Musuhnfins, 
and transgressors were severely punished Mu’awiya "was the first 

' Tuhfaiu-l Ktrdm, MS p 9 , Gladim’s Jt/eeu Mltry, ToL II p 118, 
Xtmotre sur VInde, p 170 

» [This IS the statement of the MS , bat in page 412 reasons are giren for pro- 
posiDg’ to read “ 3 or 5 " instead of 85 j ® GAao/i-ndoia, M8 p 70 
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Khalrf under whom tins prolnbdiou was relaxed, and who despatched 
mantimo expeditions against the enemies of his empire The on^al 
cause of the restnction was probably that which has been already 
micated, and its contmuance may perhaps be ascribed to the un- 
skilfulnoss of the Arabs npon the element to which the subjects of 
G Greek empire were accustomed from their birth. Had the 
JlmiamuM along tUo stores of the Mectlernmoan toon os ernorl as 
0 Arab nawgators of the Indian ocean, there would have been no 
need to feel alarm at the result of actions upon the high seas ' 

In the year 22 u , ’Abdu-lla bm >A'mar bm Babi’ invaded Kirmfo, 
and took the capital, Kuwiishtr,* so that the aid of “the men of Kiij 
and Baluj was solicited m vam by the Kirmdnis He then pene- 
trated to Sistiln, or Sijistan, and besieged the governor m his capital 
who sued for peace when ho found that “his city was as a tent 
without ropes ’’ After this he advanced towards Mafcran. In vam 
also, did the chief of that country obtam the aid of the ruler of 
Sind, for their united armies were surprised and defeated m a night 
attack With an ardour augmented by his success, ’Abdu-Ua re- 
quested leave to cross the Indus , but the Khalif, true to his cautious 
policy, which restramed his lieutenants both on the northern and 
western frontiers, opposed this still more distant adventure « 

The invasions of this year are confirmed by Hasan bm Muhammad 
Shirdzf, who is a careful writer , but the names of the generals are 
difi-erently represented » In the year 22 h Sijistdn was conquered 
by Amru bin ol Tomlmf and ’Abdu-Ua bm ’Umar KhatMb In this 
year also, Makrdn was conquered by ’Abdu-Ua bm ’Abdu-Ua bm 
’Unan, who had moved against that place from Kirmdn The ruler, 
who m the native language was styled ZanbU, and was also kmg of 
Smd, was killed.” ° 


I A passage in Procopms, Sell Per, , i 19, 20, seems to show that, m the tune of 
Justinian, the Homentes of the Erythroan sea ivere no great navigators The 
question has been examined in another note 
’ bee VuUer’s Oeschtchie der Seldiehitltn, p 75 

> The Arabic and Persian Lexicons say, they were barbarous tribes, inhahitmir 
the mountamona borders of Makr&u, and descended from the Arabs of Hijihz In 
the latter are of coarse to be recognized the modem Bnldch 
* Tdrikh-t Ouzida, quoted m iUmoire mr I'Inde, p 171 

‘ Mtmtal Iiahu t Taiodrilh, under the Khilhfat of Umar The name of Zanbil 
■mil be treated of under the History of the Ghaznmdes 
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The names are othermse given in the JTaiHu-s Siyar Eorman 
■was conquered hy Suhail bm ITdi and ’Ahdu-Ua bm Autibdn, 
Sijistan by ’A'sim bm ’Amru Tamiini, and Mokran by Hakkam bm 
’A'mar Saulbf The conquests are also ascribed to a year later 
Shohrug, the beutenant of Fare, was forced to yield his picvunce to 
the vicfonous ITusulm&is , upon which, Muj^shia bm JTas’ud took 
possession of the cities of Sii]an and Jfrufl, while ’Usmfin bm 
Abfu-1 ’A'si advanced to Istakhar In the same quarter. Sauna bm 
Zannfm, employed ivith a separate di-vision on the route from 
Istakhar to Kirmdn, expenenced a more determmed resistance In 
besiegmg one of the strongholds mto which the natives had thro'^vn 
themselves, he wqs suddenly attacked by a sally from the garrison, 
as well as by a numerous body of Kurds who had advanced to their 
relief, and was only saved through the aid of a miracle In the 
end, however, the Musulmans were -victonous These are e'vudently 
all the same transactions, disguised by change of names, — the 
" Kurds ” of the Hahtbu-s Stt/ar bemg the “ Kuj ” of the Guzida 

Dr "Weil, folloxving Tabari, gives other venations, and remarks 
upon Abu-1 Fidtl’s and Ehnaem’s (A1 Maktn’s) omission of the 
conquest of the Persian pro-vinces m the south. The general’s name 
IS 'Abdu-Ua bm Attab "Kufoj,” or “Kufess,” is given instead of 
“ Kuj ” The m'vusion of Makrfin is asenbed to 23 h , in which 
same yetr, it is said, tbo coaqaest of Fdrs was brought to a concZtr- 
sion The capture of Shfrdz is also mentioned, although it is 
ordinonly supposed not to have been built till seventy years after- 
wards by Muhammad Kdsim * 

’ Usman, a n 23-35 a d 643-656 

’Usman bm Abiu-l ’A'sf was not very rapid m his conquest of the 
pruvinco of Pars, for ho was repulsed before Istakhar, and it is not 
till the year 2G n , that we find him takmg Kdzerhn and the still 
famous Kila’-i sufed, or white fort, between Istakhar and the Persian 
Gulplu’ The whole pro'vmco does not seem to liavo been reduced 
tiU 28 n 

In A n 00, a formidable insurrection took place at Istakhar, when 

' Geschithte dcr CJiaUfcn, Vol I pp 95 98 

- IcTuhta, Vol I p 2 , Price, 139, 16G Jlavzafu-t Safi 
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tlio Mu6ulm<m governor fell a viotim to the fury of the people 
Tlio fugitive king of Peram, Ya 2 dijird, hastened to the scene, in the 
hope of retneving his miserable fortunes , but after bemg nearly 
Butpnsed among the rumed columns of the ancient palace, he was 
defeated ■with great loss by *Abdu-lla bin ’Umar and ’Usmitn, near 
that capital, and compelled to fly to EhrmSn, and afterwards to 
Syist^n and Khurdsdn The citadel of Istakhar was earned by 
assault, aud many of the ancient Persian nobibty, who had sought 
an asylum within that fortress, were put to the sword.* 

Dimng the next year, the pursmt of Tazdijird was foUowed up mto 
Khurdsdn under ’Abdu-Ua bm ’Amur, then governor of Basra, after 
obtaining the permission of the Khalif to advance mto that country 
The southern provmces of the Oaspian not havmg yet been finally 
conquered, it was considered the more feasible route to march by 
way of Fare and the borders of Kirman, and so advance through the 
desert A robeUion which then existed m the latter provmce was 
quelled by a detachment of one thousand horse under Mujdshia 
Babl’ bm Ziy/id Hnnsi was, at the same time, despatched to secure 
the obedience of Sijistin, m which provmce he received the sub- 
mission of the metropolis, Zaranj , and ’Abdu-Ua himself^ havmg 
compeUed the city of Tabbas to surrender on capitulation, entered 
the Kohistan, where he met with a sturdy resistance , but ultimately, 
with the assistance of Ahnaf bm Kais, he took Hirdt, Sarakhs, 
Tdlikdn, Balkh, Tukhanstan, and Uaishapnr, and brought the whole 
provmce of IDiurdsdn under subjection “ 

Pinshta nttnbutes to the foUowmg year a proselyting expedition 
to the eastward, which is said to have been despatched fiom Bagh- 
ddd , but as that town was not built for more than a century after- 
wards, no great value can attach to his sources of information. 
Baghdad did not become the seat of the Khflafat tfll the tune of 
Abh Ja’far A1 STansur, m 148 a.h 765 a d The three first Khalifs 
estabhshed themselves at Medma ’Ah, m 36 h , chose Kfifa as his 
metropolis , and m 41 h , the Ummayides constituted DamaFcus 

> Abulpharagu Dynast, -p 116, Eahbu-s S\wr, VTdl, OesehtchU Chalifen, 
YoL I p 163, but compare also the Appendix, p tu., m ToL III, Trborc the 
circumstances are stated differently, after Bflbdnri, 

- Fensbta, Yol, I p 3 , Pnee, Ecirosptci of JlaTiommcdm MeUay, YoL L 
161 , Bn&duri, m Gtschchtt dtr Ohahjen, Yol I , Anban^, pp ii., z. 
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To revert to tlio eastern conquests — ^D^lrtibgnrd, Tvlnch togetlicr 
witli ras4 was taken in 28 n , subsequently revolted, and was again 
taken in 28 n ' 

Abdu-lla A'niar, who i\as a cousin of the Kbalif, and bad suc- 
ceeded tbo popular Abu Miisd Asba’ri m tlie government of Basra, 
tbinking tlio opportunity favourable for extondmg tbo Muhammadan 
conquests m tlio cask obtamed permission to detacb Hakfm bin 
Jaballa al ’Abdi to explore Sijistun and Mnkrdn, as well as tbe 
comitnes bordering on tbo valley of tbo Indus , but it appears 
that Hakim reported so unfavourably of tbe last regions wbicb 
bo examined, that all idea of conquest m that direction was aban- 
doned — " "Water is scarce, tbo fruits are poor, and tlie robbers are 
bold If few troops are seut tboro they mil bo slam , if many, 
they Will stamo” (supra, p 116) Tbo discord wbicb prevailed 
among tbo Musulmans aftoi tbe death of ’Usman, was an additional 
reason for not prosccutmg any adventures m so remote a region , 
but private adi ontm-e does not seem to have been debarred, and was, 
no doubt, prosecuted under tbe tacit consent of tbo Kbabf ’ 

Un AH 85-40 An 656-660 
Hasan, a n 40-41 a d 660-661 
Under tbe succeeding reign of ’All, it is related, on tbe autbontv 
of ’Amor bm Hdris bin ’Abdu-1 Kais, that Tagbar bm Dd’n was 
appomted to tbo charge of tbo frontier of Hmd, and an army was 
placed under bis command, comprising a select body of nobles and 
chiefs. Towards tbe close of tbe year 88 n , they marched by way 
of Babraj and Kob-Paya, obtaming on tbe road great booty and 
many slaves, until they reached tbe mountams of Koikan, or Kai- 
kandn, where they met with a stout resistance from tbe inhabitants, 
of whom no less than twenty thousand bad assembled to mtercept 
tbeir progress through tbe passes But when the Arabs shouted out 
“ AUdbu akbar,” and tbeir voices xe-eoboed from tbe bills to tbe 
right and left, tbe mfidels, bearing these shouts of tnumpb, were 

460, 629, 643, 648 And m the first Tolume of Weil's Oachtohic der CJtaUfen , 
Kufa, pp 86, 136, 171-2, 176, 106, 369,411,428, Anh p 7i , Basra, pp 72, 173, 
195, 269, 277, 353, 366, 411, 611 
' Bilfiduri, ap Weil, Oeteh der dial , Vol I Anhang, p u 
® M<!moirctiirriiidt,-p 172, daeh->id»ia,liSS p 72, Tidifain4 JKtrdm,'MS p 9 
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confounded and niarmod. Some came fonvard and embraced Islam' 
and tbo rest took precipitately to flight From that timo to the 
present, says the credulous author, \oiccs proclaiming that God is 
great, “Alldliu akbar,” are heard at the same season throughout 
those mountams It ivas upon this occasion that Hans bm Marra, 
distmguishcd himself by his bravorj “Tlioy ■noro engaged in this 
viotory when they ivoro informed of the martyrdom of ’All, and 
on their return, when tliey arrived at Jlakrin, tlioy learnt that 
Mu’iiiviya bui Abf Sufy/In, was Khabf ’ 

This IS, no doubty the same expedition which Bilddurl (p IIG) 
attnbutos to Ilnmb bin Slarra A1 'Abdf, — that is, a man of the 
ancient and ponorfiil tnbe of 'AMu-l Kats (t)io Ahicai of Ptolemy), 
which was established in Bahrain, and devoted itself chiefly to 
piracies on the high seas TIio same country has al'najs been pro- 
lific of such onterpnses, imtil they wore efllectually repressed by the 
Bntish Government m India Hie name of A1 ’Abdf shows that 
the preceding narrative is founded on the authonty of a member of 
that tnbe, and ’Aonar, being perhaps a son of the i cry Hans, the 
hero of the stoiy, family pndo may have suppressed nU notice of 
the defeat. Harab’s advonturo commenced and ended at the same 
tunes which are mentioned in the precedmg paragraph, but the 
result IS represented very difibrently At the openmg of the cam- 
paign, he was so successful, that m a smgle day he divided one 
thousand captives amongst his adherents Nevertheless, he was m 
the end completely defeated in the countiy of Kaikan, and only a 
few Arabs survived to tell the tale of their disasters 

Col Tod mentions that the generals of ’All made conquests withm 
the kmgdom of Smd itself, which were abandoned at that Khalifs 
death, but he does not give his authonfy for this improbable 
statement.’ 


DYNASTY OF THE UMMAYIDES 

A.H 41-132 An 661-760 

1 Mu’diaya, a.h. 4 : 1-60 a d 661-679 

Under the KhilAfat of Mu’awiya, the first of the Ummayides, we 

1 Chach-ndma, MS , p 73 , Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS , p. 9 
® Annah of 1 1 P 242 
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nro mfonnctl In n rc'^pc'cliblo nuUionl^, tlmt ’Al)du-r Balim/In con- 
Siixl in tlio a car 12 ii ' ll pccmo, lioncNcr, prolinblo tlmt tlm 
rxppdition lipro nlliidpd to m tin* ono nliicli occurred Ino jcnre Inter, 
under Mulnllnb, one of ’AlMlu*r llnlnnln‘R oflicers, and nhioli ib more 
full\ d in n FulnMjuent Note upon the nd^anceB of the jVrnbs 

on the K/iluil fnuitier 

In k 11 4d, 'Alt In llu lun Sulr, wlio nns nliout tlmt tinio entrusted 
with the coinmnnd of the Indinn frontier on the Fide of Kaikilii, nnd 
" wlio wx*. Fo p'nerouK mid lioBpitnhlo tlmt no other fire hut his own 
wns c^lr li^htc<l in his cmnji,” oiinchcd himself with the spoil taken 
frotii the on‘-tem iKinh'rs , nnd when ho returned to Mu’i'iwijn, pre 
Fonicd lint Ivhnhf with some of tho horses of Knikiiii lie ronmined 
some tune with Mu’nwijn nnd then returned to Kniknn, where, 
bcitif; nttml (d In tho Turks with nil their forces, ho wns fllnm in 
tho roiitliet (]) 117) ’ 

Tlie Chneh iidina ndds, nnioiigst other dotnilH of thiR expedition, 
which noisl not bo Imre gneii, tlmt MuViwi^n appointed ’Abdu-lln 
bin Siw linen, nl the hesd of four thousnnd cn\nlni, *' to tho go^ em- 
inent of f^ind,’ nnd '•'ud, "in tho countrj of Sind there is n mountain 
which tho\ call Knikiintui 'niere tho horses Bland \ory high, and 
nro wedl nmde in all their proportions H’lioy base boforo this time 
Itcoii rcconod nmong tho ppoils taken from tlmt IrncU Tlio inhabit- 
ants nro tTeachonuiR, nnd nro jirotccted b^ their inoiintain fiistnossos 
from tho cfTc'Ct** of thoir rebellion nnd onmitj ’’ ITo sent also 'A'limr 
1)111 'Abdu-lla bin 'A'nmr to conquer Arniucl After Bustaining a 
complete defeat from tho KnikaniH (called TurkB by Bilildurt), who 
fiwnmied around, nnd closed their egress by tho poBSOs, tho remnant 
of tho Arab nmi> relunicd to Mnlcriln 

This IB related on tho aulhoritj of " Itluhlnt, who heard it from 
ITindaK, who reported it on tho authority of Kdsiin, who said, ‘I 
heard it from Nnsr bin Siifydn ’ " This Ilindali is frcquontly moii- 
tioncd in tho Clinch iidnin ns a trauBmittcr of thoso traditions ’ 

Tlio statement of tho next incursion is somowlmt confused 
Upon tho death of 'Abdu-lla, Sindu bm Salma was appointed to 

' TdrlHt-i Tnjl'l, gab nnn 42 it 

* Well, Gctehichte tier Ohahfen, Vol I p 201 

’ Clinch nilma, MS , pp 74, 7C , TiilifatH-l Jiirdm, MS , p 0 
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Buccood ]iim , but wrote to Ziylid, tlio po'n orfiil governor 

of ’Ir4k, who also bold tbo lioulonanoy of Khnraailn, Sijistan, 
Babrain, and ’UmAn, besides Kufa and Basra, directing bim to select 
a man bettor suited to command on tbo marcbes of India Accord- 
ingly, Sindn was superseded by Abnaf Kais, “ tbo ablest among tbo 
true bohovors,” wbo wont to Malcrdn, but was removed after a 
ponod of two years and one month HindaK is again one of tbo 
autbontios for this account ’ 

By Bilddurl (p 117) tins is otborwiso represented Ziydd bm 
Abb Siifydn raised Sma bm Salama to tbo command of tlic Indian 
frontier Ho was a man of mont, and feared God, and was tbo first 
wbo obliged soldiers to afiiv to tboir oath tbo penalty of dnorco 
from tboir wives On proceeding to assume ebargo of bis fimchons, 
be reduced Makrdn, and founded cities in that country He es- 
tablished Ins residence there, and exacted a ngorous account of 
the revenues of tbo provmco By Ibn A1 Kalbf this conquest is 
attributed to Hakim, above mentioned 
Ziyad tbon raised Edsbid bm ’Amru, of tbo tnbo of Azd, to the 
command Bdsbid went to Makrdn, and tbenco made a successful 
mroad upon Koikdn , but was subsequently slam m an attack upon 
the Jleds He is said to have boon succeeded by tbo Smdn, before 
noticed, wbo exercised bis functions for two years (p 117) * 

“Abb-1 Hasan beard firom Hmdali, wbo bad beard from Bm-i 
Aswad,” that when Ziyad had suspended the son of Salama from 
bis functions, Edsbid bm ’Umar A1 Khizrf, a man of good birth and 
of noted courage, was summoned to the presence of Mu’awiya, wbo 
seated bun by the side of bis tbi-one, and entered into long and 
famibar discourse with him He pointed out to bis officers that 
Edsbid was on excellent man, to whom their obedience was due, and 
that they should aid him m the battle, and not leave bun alone m 
the field 

"When IMshid arrived at Makrbn, be bad an mtemew with Smfin, 
respeotmg whom he asseverated with an oath that he was a great 
man, well worthy to head an army m the day of battle Sman had 
received orders from Mu’dwiya to meet Eilshid on the road, and to 

1 CUrtc/i-nrfms, MS , p 76 
5 Weil, Ouch der Yol I p 291 
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commimicato to him full information respecting tlie state of Hmd 
and Smd. 'When Edshid had dul}'' loamt this, he determmed 
on prosecuting his route towards the frontier . and having received 
the revenue which had been assessed upon Koh-Pdya, he went on to 
Kaikdnan, -uhero ho collected the tribute duo for the current and 
precedmg years, and brought away much plunder and many slaves 
After a stay of one year, ho returned by way of Siwistan, and 
reached the hills of Mandar and Bahraj, where the inhabitants had 
assembled to the number of fifty thousand to obstruct his passage 
The contest raged from morning till ovenmg, when Eashid was 
martyred 

Ziyad appomted Sinan to take his place, and bestowed great 
honours upon him, notwithstandmg ho had so lately been disgraced, 
because, as our author says, ho had been blessed at the time of his 
birth by the prophet, who had himself bestowed the name of Smdn 
upon him After advancing to Kaikanan, he met with great success, 
and estabhshed his rule m several countnes, and at last reached 
Budha, where he was by some treachery put to death ’ 

Ziynd then conferred the command of the Indian frontier upon 
A1 Wanzar bin al Janid al ’Ahdf, who was sumamed A1 Asha’as Ho 
invaded Nukan (Budha ‘^) and Kaikdn , and the Arabs were ennehed 
with booty, — for the whole country became a prey to tlieir devasta- 
tions They seized upon Kusdnr, where they made many captives 
Al Slanzar died in that town (p 117) ’ 

2 Tazid I, An 60-64 a d 679-683 

3 Mu’aiciya ZT , a n 64. ad 683 

In the year 61 m, wo find mention of another governor of the 
Indian frontier, of the name of Al Slanzar, or Al Munzir , but as the 
one before mentioned had been appointed by Ziydd, who died m 
53 n , and as the second Al Manzar, or Al Munzir, was appointed 
by ’Bbaidu-Ua bm Ziydd, who succeeded his father, after a short 
lulerval, m the government of ’Irdk, including both Kufa and Basra, 
and ns, moreover, the parentage is represented as entirely different, 
we must needs conclude that they aro different personages The 
one with whom we now have to deal was son of Har, son of Bashar, 

* Chaeh-ndma, IIS^ pp 77, 78 , Tuhfalu-1 Ktrdm, MS., p S 

* 'Wen, Getehchte dtr Chal ,\o\. I, p 292 
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who "pnt on tho vesture ofgo\ommont under evil auspices,” for, as 
ho was journeying, his mantle was caught in a splinter of wood, and 
was rent , and ’Dhaidu-lla bin Eiyud, who had nommatod him, 
predicted, on that account, that ho would not return alii o from tho 
journey ho had undertaken,' but ho had solectod him, as no ono 
was his equal m constancy and courage And true it was, that no 
sooner had A1 Munzar amvod within tho borders of Burdnf, than 
ho fell sick and died ‘ 

His son, Hakkam, was m Kirmdn, when his father died Ho 
was treated with kindness by ’Ubaidu-Ua, who presented him with 
three hundred thousand dirhams, and appointed him to succeed his 
father for six months, during which penod ho is represented to have 
conducted himself with energy and boldness.® 

Ono of tho commanders appointed to tho Indian irontier by 
’Ubaidu-Ua, was Ham al Bahob Ho engaged with great fervour 
and success in the border ivarfaro, and acquired immense booty 

(p 118) < 

4 Marwdn I, An 64-66 A n 683-684. 

6 'Ahdu-l Mahl, a n 65-86 a d 684-705 
To the year 65 n Colonel Tod attnbutes a Muhammadan invasion 
of Edjputdno, by way of Smd, m which Mdnik Eai, tho pnnce of 
Ajmtr, and his only son were killed. But the whole stoiy is 
puerile and fictitious , independent of whioh, the Arabs had qmte 
enough to do nearer homo “ 

When ’Abdu-1 Malik, the son of Marwdn, ascended the throne, 
hiB domimons were oiroumscribed within the limits of Syria and 
Polestme, rebeUion bemg nfo in the various provinces The east 
was especially affected by these internal commotions Kufa was m 
the hands of Muktdr and the Sht’ites, who had taken up arms to 
avenge the death of Husain, the son of ’All The Azd nkan s, or 
followers of Ndfi’ ibn Azrak, had established themselves m the 
provinces of Fdrs, Kinndn, and Ahwdz , and Arabia and Khurdsdn 

1 And as Samnd tamed about to go away, Saul laid hold upon the shirt of his 
mantle, and it rent And Samuel said unto him, “ The Lord hath rent the kingdom 
of Israel from thee this day ’’ — 1 Sam it 27, 28 
» Chach~ndma, MS , p 72 , HthfaUt-l Sirdpi, MS , p 9 
» Chach-ndma, MS , p 80 * I7eil, Joe citt 

* AnmU of JSdjoiiJidn, Vol II p 444 
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oboyod ’Abdu-Ua ibn Zubair, tbo rival claimant of tbe Kbildfat, 
vrlio was m possession of lilecca Witbm oigbt years after ascending 
tbe tbrone, ’Abdu-1 Malik tnumpbed successively over all his 
enemies, rc-cstnbbsbod tbo authority of tbo Ummayidos over tbe 
Mubammadan empire, and began to restore tbe foreign relations of 
Islam, wbicb bad greatly declined dnrmg tbo early vicissitudes of 
bis reign 

’Ubaidu-Ua bm Ziyfid, one of tbo ablest of bis generals, invaded 
tbo territory of Kufa, but was defeated and slam, m 67 n , by tbo 
army vbiob advanced against bun under Muktdr Tbis disaster 
was not rotnovod till four years afterwards, by ’Abdu-l Malik’s 
obtaining possession of Kufa Mcanwbilo, MubaUab bad defeated 
tbe Azonkans, wbom be bad pursued mto tbe very heart of 
Kirman, and deprived them of tbcir conquests m Pars and Abwdz 
Ho then deserted ’Abdu-Ua’s cause, and submitted to ’Abdu-1 Mabk 
Eburiisdn was obtamed by simdnr corruption and treachery, and 
’Abdu-Ua was slam at Mecca by tbo army commanded by Hnjjdj bm 
Yusuf SakiK Tbencoforu ard, ’Abdu-1 Mabk bad leisure to attend 
to tbo extension of tbe empire towards tbo east 

To this especial object was directed bis nomination of bis success- 
ful gonoral, Hajjaj, to bo governor of ’Irdk, who commenced bis rule 
by conferring tbo charge of Makrdn upon Sa’ld bm Aslam Kaldbf 
Sa’fd, however, bad unfortunately to encounter tbe rivalry of 
Mu’awiya and Mubommad, tbo sons of Haras, sumamed tbo ’AUdfl, 
from tbe title of ’AUuf, which was borne by one of tbeir ancestors 
(P 118) 

As tbo ’AUufIs, or ’AUiSms as they are styled in the Chach-ndmeu 
are conspicuous m tbe subsequent history of Smd, that work dweUs 
more partioularly upon tbeir history It appears that upon Sa’Id’s 
arrival at Makrdn, bo put to death a man of tbe name of Safbuf bm 
Ldm al Hamdmf This man was claimed os a relative and feUow- 
countrymen of tbo ’AUdfis, who came from ’Umdn, and they deter- 
mmed to seek satisfaction for his death Accordmgly, they attacked 
Sa’fd, who was then on bis return from coUectmg tbe revenues of 
bis jurisdiction, kdled him m tbe fray, and took possession of 
Makrdn. Hajjaj then ordered Sulaundn ’AUafi, one of tbe leadmg 
men of that tnbe, to be seized, and sent bis bead to tbe family of 
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Sa’id. At the same time, more vigorous measures Tvere tahen to 
assert the authority of the govermnent, and Mujda’ was directed to 
proceed to Baiman He sent forward ’Ahdu-r Eahm4n hm Asha’s 
to lead the advance, but he was waylaid hy the ’AHMs, and slam 
They did not, however, think proper to engage m further collisions 
with the government, but fled to Smd m 85 h., where they sought 
the protection of D£hir, who received them kmdly, and entertamed 
them m his service ^ 

The ’AllAfjs remamed m Smd till the arrival of Muhammad 
Kdsim, when they came forward and sued for forgiveness, which 
was accorded to them, as will be seen m the translated Extracts 
from the Chach-ndma (p 168) 

Sa’td was succeeded by Mujjd’, the son of the Si’r Tamfmi, most 
probably the same Mujjd’ above mentioned, who is called m the 
Chach-ndma and the Tuhfatu-l Kxrdm, the son of Sa’id, as well as 
the son of Safar m the former, apparently by error of the transcriber 
He despoiled the border distncts, and took many pnsoners from the 
territory of KandMiel, the entire conquest of which was not effected 
till some years afterwards by Muhammad Kfisim Mujj^’, after 
holding his office for the penod of only one year, died m Maktdn, 
about the same time as the Khahf *Abdn-l Malik (p 118) ’ 

6 TFal/dl AH 86-96 a,d 705-715 

Under this powerful prmce the Eliildfat attamed the greatest 
extent of dommion to which it ever reached. A little previous to 
the accession of Wal/d, Muhammad, son of Hfirun, was appomted 
to the Indian frontier, where he was mvested with full powers to 
conduct operations as he thought best.’ 

He was directed to search out the ’AUafis, and to seize them by , 
every means withm his power, m order that the blood of Sa’fd 
might be avenged by their death and destruction. Accordingly, m 
the beg inni ng of the year 86,* he secured one of the ’AUdfis, who 
was put to death by direct orders of the Khalif, and his head was 
despatched to Hajjaj, with a letter, m which the governor promised, 

1 Chneh-ndma, MS , pp 80, 81 , and Tuhfatu-l Kirim, SIS , pp 7, 0 

» CToM-nrfmir, MS , p 82, Tuhfalu I Kirdm.US 7)®> OetthtehU der 
CWi/bi,VoLI p 604 ' ’ Chach-ndma, 82 

* Firuhta ezys he vas not appointed till 87 n — Sitlory of Sind 
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“ if lus lifo ivoro spared to liiin, and Lis fortune propitious, he would 
S0170 all the rest of tlmt obnoxious tnbo ” Ho was engaged, accord- 
ing to one author, for five years, according to another, for five 
months, m the important occupation of “ conqucimg the nvers and 
forests 

Under the auspices of the cruel tyrant, Hau^lj, who, though 
nominally governor only of ’Irak, was m fact ruler over all the 
countries which constituted the former Persian kmgdom, the spirit 
of more extended conquest arose, which had hitherto, dunng the 
civil wars, and before the ro-cstablishraont of pohtical unity under 
’Ahdu-1 ]\ralik and his son Walfd, confined itself to mere partial 
efforts on the eastern frontiers of the empire By his orders, one 
nmiy under Kutaiha, after the complete subjugation of Khawarazm, 
crossed the Oxus, and reduced, but not without great difficulty, Buk- 
hdra, Kliojand, Shash, Samarkand, and Farghana — some of which 
places had been visited, though not thoroughly subjected, at previous 
periods, by the Muhammadan arms Kutaiba penetrated even to 
Knshgilr, at which place Chmose ambassadors entered mto a compact 
with the marauders ’ Another army had, by Hajjdj’s directions, 
already operated against the kmg of Kdbul, and a third advanced 
towards the lower course of the Indns, through Makrdn 

The cause of this latter expedition was the exaction of vengeance 
for the plunder, by some pirates of Debal, of eight vessels, which 
the ruler of Ceylon had despatched, filled with presents, pdgnms, 
Muhammadan oiphans, and Abyssinian slaves, to propitiate the 
good-wiU of Hajjdj and the Khalif The pirates are differently 
named by the authorities whom we have to follow The Futuhu-l 
Btildan says they were “Med.” The Chach-nama says they were 
“ Tonkamara ” The Tuhfatu-l Ktrdm says they were “ Nankamara, ” 
but m a subseqent passage gives the name more distmctly as “Hagd- 
mara.” ’Abdu-Ba bm ’fsa, who wrote a commentary upon the 
Diwnn of the poet Jarir, towards the close of the fourth century of 
the Hrjrn, says they were “ Kurk,” for which a marginal rea ding 

» Ohneh ndma, MS , pp 82 83 , TtihfaUt-l Ktrdm, p, 10 

^ Hammer, Oemaldetanl, Yol H. pp 123, 124, Abel ESmnsat, stir la Oeog de 
VAtic centrale, pp 94-106 Compare abo, respecting tbe relahons between the 
Persians and Chinese, De Gmgnes, Sisiotre dea Suns, Tom I , pp 64-59 , Frdret, 
Mdmotrcsde 2’ Aead , Tom XTi.,pp 246-266, Chine in Umv Fittoresque, Mio 1 297 
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fiubstitntcs " Kurd ” Ecisko Bt&tcH his inability to comprehend what 
tribe IS meant by this name Itcinaud says, "Kurds” are out of 
the question,’ but that "Kurks” aro mentioned by Ibn A1 Asir, 
under the annals of 151 n , as having made a descent upon Jidda, 
and that two years aftenvards a flotilla was despatched from Basra 
to make an attack upon the "Kurks,” whom ho surmises to bo 
probably natives of Coorg, to tho east of Mangalore’ But theso 
aro an inland nation, and cannot possibly have been engaged in 
mantimo expeditions Whoever they wero, they must have been 
inhabitants of Dobal, or its iramediato neighlxmrhood, and though 
tho name bo extinct now, the Kurk, Kerk, or Kruk, may possibly 
represent a tnbo which flourished at ono time near tho mouth of tho 
Indus ’ 

Tho Mods aro familiar to us, ns being frequently mentioned by Ibn 
Haukal and tho early wnters on Sind ‘ Tlio name of Tangamora 
presents great difficulties , but as there is a vanation about the first 
letter, and as tho omission of diacritical points would admit of tho 
word being read Sangdmara, it may bo proper to point out, if that 
should be the correct reading, the identity of tho two first syllables 
with those of Sangada, which Aman tolls us was the name of tho 
mamland in tho neighbourhood of Krokala ® How far tho namo 
extended does not appear, but it is curious that, to our time, it seems 
to bo preserved beyond tho eastern mouth of tho nver, m tho 
celebrated pirate-coast of the Sanganians, or Sangdrs, who for cen- 
times have committed their ravages on the shores of Smd and 
Guzordt, until their total suppression under our government ‘ It 

> They are, howerer, a very migratory race TVe find them in Khurtsin, K&bnl, 
F6 t 8, Kmn&n, tho Dnshl-i hc-daulat, and oven m Smd, in tho province of Kachh 
Gandlva, ■where they are classed as Br&hdis It is also wortliy of remark, that Ibn 
Haukal speaks of some of tho inland Jats as being “ like unto tho Kurds ’’ — Gilde- 
mmteT, Sertptor Arab de rebus Jndmt, ■p 181 

2 Mimoire sur I'Inde, p 181 ’ Seo separate note respecting the Kerks, 

The Mods are also treated of m a separate note. 

® ’Ek Si VifaiKiKav ir Se^tp pir (xorrsi 6pos tsfacov 6 Si 

xSipos finui ’S.iyyaSa. — Neareht Paraplus, p 6, in Hudson’s Qeograpb Minorts, 
Vol I 

‘ Tho pnnapal station of tho Sang&rs is Jnckow, in Kachh AL Hamilton says 

« Tho next pro'vince to Oatchnaggon (Cach-nagar) is Sangania Their seaport is 

called Baet, very commodioos and secure. They admit of no trade, hut practice 
piracy” Pinkerton, OoUeetion of Voyages, Yol VIII p 310 See also Onngton 
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may be remarked, also, that there is a tribe called Sangiir still 
dweUuig on the coast of Makrto, at Malan and Batt. 

It IS probable, therefore, that the several authorities may he right 
in part, and that the different piratical tribes of the mouths of the 
Indus may have jomed m the expedition which gave Hajjfij grounds 
for demanding reparation from Dahir, the ruler of Smd. 

Upon his declaring his mahihty to restrain their excesses, Hajjdj 
earnestly sohoifed from the Khahf permission to exact due vengeance 
from Udhir and his subjects, offermg to pay, from his own resources, 
double what would be exhausted from the public treasury But the 
Khahf rephed — “ The distance is great, the requisite expenditure 
will be enormous, and I do not wish to expose the hves of Musul- 
m4ns to penL” ’ In the same spirit of caution, or forbearance, Mdsa 
was checked m his career of conquest m Spam , and when the 
remonstanoe was disregarded, a second envoy, despatched with more 
peremptory orders, seized the bridle of his horse m the presence of 
the whole army, and led him away to Damascus to answer for his 
contumacy ’ 

When, at last, the repugnance of the Khalif had been overcome 
by the urgent remonstrances of Hajjdj, and by his generous offer of 
double payment, which was at a subsequent period rigorously 
demanded, ’Ubaidu-Ua bm Nabhan, was sent against the sea-port of 
Debal, where he mot with defeat and death (p 119) ’ 

Hajjdj then wrote to Budail, of the BajaJl tribe, directing him to 
advance agamst Debal As Budail was at ’Umdn, M Eemaud 
considers it probable that he proceeded by sea to his destmation , 
but the CJiach-ndma, though somewhat confused, is fuller than the 
FutiiTiu-l Bulddn, and tells us that Budail was ordered to proceed to 
Makran, that Muhammad Harun was directed to place three thou- 

and D Anyille Tod says the name was not that of any particular nation, but simply 
“ Sangamdhanans,” the pirates of the “ Sangams," or sacred embouchures of nvers 
— West Itiiiia, p 442, “ Sankha,” or “ Sankhadwhr,” the old name of Bet, offers 

an equally probable ongiu Mao Pheraon {Ann of Comm 1 , 172) suggests 
Sangara, the joined canoes mentioned in the Penplns 

1 AbvS-1 Fid&, Annal Most , Vol I p 107 , Chaeh-ndma, MS p 85 , Tuhfatu-l 
Ktrdm, MS p 10 

2 Cond5, Stst de la Bom de las Araies en Esp , ap De Marlfes , Eeinau(f, 
Sarramns, xtoi , Cnehton, 336 

’ Bilhduri, Fragments Arabes, p 190 
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sand men at liis disposal, for the purpose of proceeding to Smd, and 
that ’Ahdu-lla bm Kaht£n Aslamf was ordered to join ‘him from 
’Uman, which he accordingly did at Nairnn Budad advanced at 
the head of three hundred men from Makrdn, and was jomed on the 
way by the reinforcements from Muhammad BKrun In the battle 
which ensued, Budail, after fightmg gallantly, was thrown from his 
horse, surrounded by the enemy, and lolled, and many Musulmdns 
were taken captive The Futhhu-l Bulddn and the TuTifatii-l Ktrdvi 
represents the action as havmg taken place at Debal, but the Ohach- 
ndma is not dear upon th is pomk* 

Hajjfij was sorely afflicted at this disastrous result of his expedition, 
and vowed that he would take ample vengeance for the various 
mdigmties which had been heaped upon hun. As the people of 
Nairun dreaded the consequences of Hajjaj’s anger, and reflected 
that them city stood on the very road by which the Arabs would 
enter Smd, them governor, who was a Samanf, or Buddhist, sent 
pnvdy some confidential messengers to Hajjaj, promising to remit 
tribute regularly, and sohcitmg from him some wntmg, under which 
Nairun might be secured from further annoyance at the hand of the 
Musulmans This bond was readily granted, and the Samanf was 
enjomed to obtain the freedom of the prisoners taken m the late 
action, with the threat of “ puttmg to the sword of Isldm the hves 
of all mfidels as fim as the borders of China, if this demand was not 
comphcd with ” 

After this, ’Umar bm ’Abdu-Ua requested that the government of 
Bind might be confided to him, but he was rebuked by Hajjaj, and 
told that the astrologers, after bemg consulted, had pronounced that 
the conquest of that country could be effected only by the hand of 
Muhammad Kdsim - 

Muhammad Kasim, as he is umversally styled by the Persians, 
but by Bilddurf, “Muliammad bm Kdsim Sakifi,” and by Abfi-1 

* Bnggs gives the leader’s name as “ Bndmeon ” Itoiaand as “ BodayL" Lt 
Postans as “ Bazil ” The Chaeh-nama as " Bazll,” or “ Busad ” [Biliduri gives 
it distinctly “ Budail ”] As “ Budail ” is an old Arabic name, it is probably the 
correct reading in this passage Compare Fonshta, VoL IV p 403 , Trngmcntt 
Arahet, p 190 , Journal A S 13^ TJo clviu , p 86 , Chaeh-ndma, MS , pp, 85, 80 , 
Tuhfatu I Ktrdm, MS , p 8, "Woil, GcsehxcMe der Chahfen, VoL I,p 604, Sale, 
Kordn, Vol I p 138 

^ Cfiaeh-numa, MS , p 80 , Tuhfatu I Ktrdm, MS , p 8 
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Fidrt, " Jlulinnimnd bin A1 Kitsim,” ■wns m tbo bloom of youth, 
being only so\ cntcon yOars of ago, ■when tins important command 
was conferred upon him It is probable that, although ho is repre- 
sented to liai 0 already admiiiistorod tho pro'snnco of Fars with abihty, 
ho obtained his appointment less from personal merit, tlian from 
family interest, for ho yas cousin and son-m-law of Hajj/lj , but the 
result showed tho y isdom of tho soloction His rapid career of con- 
quest along tho y hole valley of tho Indus, from tho sea to tho moun- 
tams, has boon fully narrated in tho translations from tbo FuWiu-1 
Buldnn and Chach-ndma From thorn it is ovidont, that his suc- 
cesses, like those of his contcmporarj% T/ink, m Spain, were ns much 
attnbutablo to his temper and policy ns to his courage and strategy 
There ivas, though by no means bttlo — as Dobal and Multan bear 
witness — ^yct niiich less, wanton sacnfico of bfo than was freely 
indulged in by most of tlio nitliloss bigots who have propagated the 
tho same faith olsowhoro Tho conquest of Smd took place at tho 
vorj' time in which, at tho opposite extremes of the known world, 
tlio Mulinmraadan arms wore subjugating Spain, and pressing on the 
soiithom frontier of Franco, while they wore addmg Elhwdrazm to 
their already miglitj' empire In Smd, as in Spam, whore submis- ( 
Sion was proffered, quarter was readily given, the people of the j 
country wore permitted the oxoroiso of their own creeds and laws , i 
and natives were sometimes placed m responsible situations of the 
government Much of tins unwonted toleration may, m both m- i 
stances, have arisen from tho small number of the invading force, as 
well as from ignorance of oiauI institutions , but we must still allow 
tho leaders credit for talnng tho best means of supplying these 
deficiencies, and seeking assistance from the quarters most able to 
afford it* 

Tho two authorities above-mentioned differ from each other m 
some particulars, and tho Chach-ndma, which is the source of the 
Persian accounts, furnishes a few details, wearmg, especially towards 

* Ecspccting Spam, soo Do Marlfis JIt$totre dea Arabca en Espagne, Tom I p 14, 
HI 401 , Lockhart’s Spamsh Ballads, xm T&nk’s moderation -was by no means 
imitated by his early successors. Tho soldiery plundered the tovras, devastated tho 
country, and profaned tho churches A native historian has remarked that the 
miseries of tho vancinishcd constituted tho happiness of the victors —Manana, Bt 
rebus Stspama;, Lib vi , o 19 
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tlio closo, tho appearance of ombellislimont , but there is no startling 
discrepancy m the general history of the conquest, of which the 
broad features are preserved ivith fidelity m both narativcs 

The Persian authonboa, following tho Cliacli-numa, mention that 
Muhammad Kdsim penetrated to Kanauj, which, ns the borders of 
that country then extended nearly to Ajmfr, is no improbable cir- 
cumstance, if wo do not construe the expression to signify literally 
that the city of Konauj was conquered But oven the possession of 
that great capital would not have satisfied tho ambitious aspirations 
of Hajjdj, for he had ordered Muhammad to penetrate to China, 
and with tho view of exciting emulation between him and Kutaiba, 
had promised, that whichever of them arrived there first should bo 
invested with tho government of the celestial empire a fair chal- 
lenge and a fair start, — for m the self-same year, one was on tho 
Indus, tho other on tho Jaxartos, m tho same longitude, and at tho 
same distance from the eastern goal, which fanaticism and avance, 
as well as the desire to secure a safe and remote asylum upon 
the death of Walfd, had designated to these nval generals os tho 
guerdon of success and victory * 

Tlie Progress of the Ai abs m Smd 
Piom faith m Finshta, who has been followed exclusively by 
our modem historians, it has been usual to consider that the con- 
quest of Sind was effected by only six thousand men, who, by some 
misapprehension of the ongmol, are wrongly stated to be Assyrians 
The more correct statement, given by our Arab authorities, shows 
that, mdependent of an advanced guard under Abii-l Aswad Jaham, 
which was ordered to jom Muhammad Kdsim on the borders of 
j Smd, there were six thousand picked cavnliy from Syna and ’Irak, 
SIX thousand armed camel- riders, thoroughly eqmpped for military 
j operations, with a baggage tram of three thousand Baotnan camels, 
which, however, Mfr Ma’sum converts mto three thousand mfantry 
In MakrAn, Muhammad K^sim was jomed by the governor, Muham- 
mad Harun, with other reinforcements , and five catapults, together 
with the necessary ammunition, were transported by sea to BebaL 
The number of men conveyed by the naval squadron may be esti- 

1 ITAn ntrl’Inde,^ 183, L’lintvers Ptii Am, 7 327 
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innlccl bj tbc fnct, tJmt o find one catnpxilt nlono reqnmng no less 
tlmn five hundred men to -work it. Tliesc benvj' inaclimcs bnd been 
used b} tbc Propbot in tbo siege of Taif, nnd bnd done effective 
service only n fen ycirs before nt Damascus and Mecca, ns well 
ns in tbo re-conquest of nortbom Afnci, but they vrero so pon- 
derous ibnt they could bo rarely used, except wbero tbe means 
of transport by water existed or but n short distance by land bnd to 
be traversed Hence Kutaiba, in bis campaign beyond tbe Oxus 
a\ ns often compelled to regret that a long nnd tedious Innd-camnge 
depnaed bini of tbo adaantago of tbese implements, avbicb were 
iieailj mdispensnblo in tbo oiierations in whicb bo was engaged 

Besides these Arab troops, we find tbo Jnts nnd Mods enlisting 
under Jlulminmnd Kasim’s banners, vbicb, independent of its moral 
cllect in dnading national sympathies, nnd relaxing tbe unanimity 
of defence ngainst foreign aggression, must have been of incalculable 
benefit to him, in bis disproportionate excess of cavaliy, which could 
bo of but little service in a country intersected by rivers, swamps, 
and canals 

This desertion of the native pnnees was doubtless occasioned by 
tbo seventy with which they bnd treated the Jats and LohSnas upon 
tlio capture of Brabmnnnbdd Tbo inhibition of nding on saddles 
nnd v eanng fine clothes, the baring tbo bead, the accompaniment 
of a dog, the dravnng of nnd bowing wood for the royal kitchen, 

V ere luoro suited to ^Sfusidman mtolemnce than the mild sway of 
Hinduism , and accordingly, after the conqueror’s first acquisitions, j 

V 0 find him so indifferent about rotaming the good wall of his alhes, 
that he imposed the same conditions upon them, which he enforced I 
uath oven greater stnngency than his predecessors 

After the nows of Muhammad Kasim’s success reached Damascus, 
he was jomed by other troops nnd adventurers eager for plunder 
and proselytism , msomuch that when he left Multdn, for the pur- 
pose of proceedmg to DfpiUpur nnd the north, we find it stated m the 
Tdrtlh-t Sind nnd Ttdifatii-l Ktram, that he had no less than 60,000 
men marching under Ins standard, besides those whom he bad left 
in tbo forts and garrisons of Sind Hence we may see, that paucity 
of numbers was by no means so much ngnmst the chance of Muham- 
mad Kasim’s success as has hitherto been supposed ' 

1 Elpkmstonc’s Sisiory of Bidta, Vol I p 510 ^ 
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There is no occasion here to follow this conqueror through aU 
the rapid stages of his successful career These "will he found fully 
set forth m the translations from the CJiack-ndma and Fui&htt-l 
JBuldati, which furnish details hitherto wanting in the authorities 
accessible to us Abu-1 Fidfi and Abu-1 Faraj tell us merely that 
Hmd was conquered by Muhammad Kdsim m the year 94 n Ibn 
Elutaiba, ascribes the conquest to 93 h., but gives no particulars 
Ehnacm (A1 Maldn) only tells ns that Hind and Smd were conquered, 
and that King Dahir was slam by the Musulmdns, and had his head 
out off , and WeJ. gives the following as the sum of all that the great 
historian Tabari has to say upon this theme " In the year 90 (?) 
Muhammad ibn Kasim, whom Hajjdj had appomted to command an 
army, slew the kmg of Smd, named Dass ibn Sassa. In the year 
94, Hlzjhammad ibn Kdsim conquered India In the year 95, the 
farthest India was conquered, with exception of Kiraj and Alman- 
dal ” ^ A like complamt has been made of the meagreness of our 
modem writers with respect to this interesting penod of Indian 
history, but without just cause, for they really had no documents to 
appeal to 

Though Muhammad left Shfrfiz m the year 92 h, he does not 
appear to have reached Debal till the begmnmg of the foUowmg 
year The precise date is not mentioned, yet Hajjdj rephes to the 
announcement of its capture, on the 20th Kajab, 93 (Ist May, 
712 An), so, as news between Smd and the capital is said to have 
been conveyed m seven days, the fall of Debal may be dated m the 
beginning of that month ’ 

After the conquest of the capital Alor, in Eamozdn of the same 
year, the Futuhu-l JBulddn carries him no further than Multdn, from 
which place ho returns on hearmg of Hajjaj’s death, but the CJtach- 
ndma takes him to the very foot of the Kashmir hills, to the part 
where the Jhelam debouches from the mountams, and forms the 
streams and islands which cannot fail to strike the traveller with 
the mmute correctness of Qumtua Curtius, m describing (vm 45) 
the seono of Alexander’s decisive victory over Porus, after passing 
the Hydaspes In the Chach-ndma, the place is called Panj-mdhat, 

» Geschichle der Chaltfen, Yo\ I pp IGl, 184, 188, 600, Jnnalet IToilemia, 
Tol I p 148, Sulona Dyna$Uarum, 201, Hutona Baracenxea, Bi 

’ Tuh/atu I Kirdm, hlS , p I 
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or “ The Five Waters,” — a mimatnre Panj^b, in short (supra, p 144) 
It "was here that Ohach fixed the boundary of Sind and NApTiTrirT ^ 
and the planting of fir-trees, to mark the site, shows how elevated a 
spot these conquerors had reached in their northern progress 
The balance of authority is perhaps m favour of Jalalpur, as the 
place of Alexander’s crossmg the Hydaspes argument and ocular 
demonstration conclusively decide m' favour of the upper passage , 
but we need not discuss the pomt further The literature of the 
question may he ascertamed by consnltmg the references m the note * 
The Khalif Walfd died six months after Hajj^j, in Jain4da I 
A H 96 — A D January, 716 , and as Muhammad K^sun’s reoal was 
immediately consequent upon that event, he must have remamed 
altogether about three years and a quarter m Smd and the Panj^ 
Our authorities differ respectmg the mode of Muhammad Kasun’s 
death , hut it must he admitted that there is much more prohabdity 
m the statement of the Futtihur-l BuIdAn than in that of the GhacTi- 
ndma, which is followed by all the later writers The former states | 
that he was seized, fettered, unpnsoned, and tortured to death with' 
the Eliahf Sulaunan’s sanction , the latter, that the two daughters’ 
of Ddhur, who had been sent to the capital for the KhaliTs haram, 
complamed that they had already been violated by their father’s 
conqueror, — ^upon which, Walfd, m a fit of wrath, ordered that he 
should be sewn up m a raw cow-hide, and so transmitted to Damas- 
cus When his body was exhibited to the girls, they declared that 
their assertion was untrue, and that they had uttered it merely to be 
avenged on the destroyer of their family and country The tale 
goes on to say, that the capricious tyrant, m an agony of remorse for 
his hasty conduct, ordered them to be immured ahve Others say 
they were tied to horses’ tafls, and so draped about the city * The 

1 Droysen, GetehichU AJcxt, p 3S9, Barnes, Trateh to Solhara, VoL 1 p 67, 
Bitter, Erdktmde con Asirn,ToL IV pt i. pp 452-4, tu. p 93 , Elphinstone, 
Caubul, p 80 , ‘VTUiams, ii/r of Alex , p 267 , Trant £. A. Soc , YoL L pp 
148-199, H T Prmsep, JoirrnaJ A. S Sengal, 1843, p 628, J Abbott, ibid , 
YoLXvil p 1, XVm and 1852, pp 219-231 

^ The ncconnt giren in the Chach-nama has been alreadv printed. The foUoinng 
IS from Mir JIa Earn. It viU be seen that both these anthonUcb represent the Khalif 
"Walld as the destroyer of ilnhammad Kfisim. “ At that time a letter came from the 
Khahf "Walid, to this effect — ‘After tatmg Alor, yon sent to the capital, among the 
prisoners, tuo daughters of Kbja DUur, in charge of ilnhammad, the eon of ’Ah 
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sowing up m n liulo wns n TiitAr mode of pumslimont, and not 
Aral) — constitutes no ^ alid objection , for, lliougli it undoubtedly 
was practised bj' the Tatars — as when tbo savago Hulakii murdered 
tbo last Kliabf of Baghdad — ^yot an earlier example might have 
been discovered m tbo Arab annals Even before tbo time of the 
Sind conquest, o tind tbo adherents of tbo first Mu’ aw lya onclosmg 
tbo body of tbo governor of Egypt m tbo carcass of an ass, and 
bunimg both to ashes ' And ns for tbo gcnoral tone of romance 
w Inch runs through this version of IMuliammnd Kfisim’s death, wo 
find a case somewhat parallel in contemporary liistorj'^ , for, when 
Musa, tbo conqueror of Spam, was treated watb similar mdigmty by 
Sulaiinnn — tbo same rolontlcss Klialif who porseouted tbo conqueror 
of Smd, — and w ns bngenng in miser}' and ovilo at Mecca, tbo bend 
of Ins son, w bo bad been murdered at Cordoa a, was tliroivn down at 
bis father’s feet, wbilo tbo tj'rnnt’s mossengor taunted him m tbo 
midst of bis agony and despair * 

CONTEsMJATION OP THE UMMATEDE DYNASTY 
7 Sulaman, a n 96-99 a d 716-717 

Yarfd, who was appointed to succeed Muhammad Kasim, died 
eighteen days after bis nmvnl in Smd Hnbfb, tbo sou of Muballab, 
was then appointed to piirsuo tbo war m that country , for, m the 
interval, tbo pnnees m India bad revolted, and Jnisiya, the son of 
Dabir, bad regained possession of Bnibmnnffbad. The local bis- 
tonans, indeed, tell us that, for tw'o years after the departure of 
Muhammad Kdsim, tbo natives recovered and mamtamed possession 
of tbo countries which bad boon conquered from them Habib 
encamped on tbo banks of the Indus, and tbo inhabitants of Alor 
submitted to him, after bo bad defeated a tribe which opposed him 
in aims (p 124) 

’A'mar bin ’Abdu-lla is also mentioned as one of the Smdian 
governors during this reign ’ 

I "Weil, OetehicMe der ChaUfen, VoL I p 242 

= Onrdonno, Mtslotre de I'Afnque tt d» VEsprtgne loiu la Eoimn des Araht* 
Tom I , p 98 Gibbon, Cbnp h 

s Tarllh-\ Smd, MS, p 37, Tahfalu-l Kxrdm, MS , p 18, GachohU der 
Ghahftn, Yol I p 671 
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members, at least, must have survived , for, besides others of the 
same family, we read of one Tazfd Mnhallabl, fifty years afterwards, 
as governor of Africa, and his son, Daud, as governor of Smd * 
The women and children were sold into slavery, from which they 
were only redeemed by the humanity of a generous mdividual, 
named Jarr^h, the son of ’Abdu-lla * 

10 EasUm, ah 106-125 ad 724-743 

14. Manodn M, a.h 127-132 ad 744-750 

’Amri was succeeded in the command of the Indian frontier by 
Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Eahman al Siam, m which appomtment, 
originally made by ’Umar, the governor of ’Ir4k, he was confirmed 
by the Khalif Hashdm, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik 
IVom the mention of the “ Sindian frontier,” it would appear that 
the Arabs were still excluded from the provmoe itself, and it is^ 
indeed, said m the passage from the native historian quoted above, 
that the new converts agam apostatized, and revolted agamst the 
government Junaid proceeded to Debal, but upon his reaching the 
banks of the Indus, the son of Dahir opposed his passage, on the 
ground that he himself had been mvested by the Khalif ’Umar 
with the government of his own country, m consequence of having 
become a Muhammadan. A contest took place between them on the 
lake of As-sharkf, when, the vessel of the son of D4hir bemg qmte 
disabled, he was made pnsoner, and subsequently put to death 
Sasa, his brother, fled towards ’Irdk, to complam of Junaid’s con- 
duct , but he also, having been cajoled by the perfidious promises of 
Jimaid, was killed by that Amir 

Junaid sent on expedition against Kiraj, which had revolted 
The walls having been demobshed by battering rams, the town was 
taken by assault, and pillaged He despatched his officers also to 
various other places, of which it is difficult to determme the names 
They may be mentioned as Marmdd,* Mnndal,‘ Dalmaj, Barus, Uzam, 

' Ibn Khnldiin, m ATiil (lel’Afrigiie,hyM Noe/ Dciwiyo-j, quoted in J/Vni , p 194 
* Abd-l Fidb, Atm Mbs , Vol I p 442, and note 207 , Erpomi Elmaan, Mut 
Sarae., p 78, Price, Mtiham Stst , Vol L pp 631-643, Wed, Ocschtchte der 
Chal , Vol. I p 603 

® Had not Broach been subseqaently mentioned, I ehonld have conceived this word 
to be meant for the nverNerbndda (Narmada), It maj" be a mere repetition of the 
syllable which forms the root of Marusthali, “ or great sandy desert,” itself the ongin 
of M6rw6r * See Note A, page 390 
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go'v eiTior, ho founded a city “ on tins side tho Inko, wluoh ho called 
Slansurn, ' Iho "suctonous,’ and which is now,” adds Biladurf, “ the 
capital, where tho govemors reside ” 

Hakim recovered from tho enemy some of tho tomtones which 
had been lost , but, though tho people wore content with his govern- 
ment, ho nas murdered during his ndmmistration The governors 
who succeeded contuiucd tho war against tho enemy, and reduced to 
ohcdiouco many of tho proiuuccs which had revolted The names 
of those governors are not mentioned by Bdnduri, but the Tuh- 
fatn-I Ktrdm says, ros^iectmg this period, “ Sulaimdn, tho son of the 
Ehalif Hashdrn, on boiug put to flight in his action with Marwan, 
vas apjjomted to Smd, ivhich ho ruled well, and remamod there till 
tho accession of tho ’Abbnsidos, when ho hastened to pay his respects 
to Satfah Abu-1 Khattab also was nppomtod to Smd by Marwdn ” i 
Tho Tdrlllt-t Sind also mentions this latter appomtment ’ 

DYNASTY OF THE ’ABBASIDES 
1 AhiU ’Alias as Sdffah A.n. 132-186 a d 760-754 

When tho ’Abbasidcs succccdod to the Khildfat, Abii Mushm 
entrusted tho government of Smd to ’Abdu-r Eahmdn, who went to 
Smd by way of Tukhanskin, and met on tho frontier Mansur bm 
Jamhur, tho governor on the part of the late Ummayide Kliahf ’ 
Abdu-r Ealmian was totally defeated, his army put to flight, and ho 
himself slam (supra, p 127) * 

Abu Muslim then conferred tho governorship upon Musa bm K’ab 
ut Tanihnt, who, on his arrival m Smd, foimd the Indus placed 
between him and Mansur Tho rivals, however, managed to en- 
counter each other, and Mansur and all his troops, though far 
superior to their opponents m numbers, were compelled to fly , his 
brother was slam, and ho himself perished of thirst m the sandy 
desort' 

^ Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS p 18 

* This may have boon tho same Ab6-1 Ehatthb who was goTomor of Spam m 
Marwfia’s time There was abo a contemporary Zondic leader of this name — M 
Quatromdro, Timnial ufsiaOyifd, Ang 1836, p 131 

’ Ibn Khaldfin and Elmacm wrongly assort that he was appomted by SofFhh — 
SeoWoil, dir C/ml, Vol II p 16 

* [See note npon tho coins of ’Abdu r Eahrnhn and others, supra, p 374 ] 

0 Hammer, Omaldosaal der Lebenstesehreibungen, Yol II p 168 "Weil, Oc- 
schohtc der Clial , tth stiprd 
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lIuEa, when lie became master of Smd, repaired Mansiira, enlarged 
tbe mosque, and directed several successful expeditions agamst the 
infidels Accordmg to tbe Tuhfatu-l Etrdm, it was Daud bm ’All 
wbo expelled tbe Ummayide governor 

2 Abii Ja'far al Mansdr ad 136-158 ab 764-775 

About tbe year 140 h , tbe Kbalif A1 Mansur appomted Hadiam 
to Smd, wbo conquered countries wbicb bad hitherto resisted tbe 
progress of tbe Mubammadan arms He despatched ’Amni bm 
Jamal with a fleet of barks to tbe coast of Barada,^ against which 
pomt, we are informed by Tabarf and Ibn Astr, another expedition 
was despatched m 160 h , m which, though tbe Arabs succeeded m 
takmg the town, sickness swept away a great portion of the troops, 
while they were stationed m an Indian port, and tbe rest, on their 
return, were shipwrecked on tbe coast of Persia , so that the Kbalif 
Mabdl was deterred from any further attempts upon India.’ 

A body of troops, at tbe time when ’Amrii was employed agamst 
Barada, penetrated mto “ tbe kingdom of Hind, conquered the coun- 
try of Kashmir, and took many n omen and cbildron captive The 
whole province of Multan was also reduced At Kandabel, there 
was a party of Arabs, whom Hasbiim cxpeUod the country They 
are suspected, with some reason, to have been adherents of ’All * 

’ [This name has bcca rendered “Ntrand," jn pigo 127, nflcr Goejc, btit ns the 
IIS has no points, the vord maj* bo Bdrand, Bdnd, etc J JIM Hcinaud and Wcil 
despair about idcntifjing’ this name I belicro it to be Bnmdn, or Jctishr, on Iho 
coast of Gnzcr&f, nnd tho Bfirtid, or BhrCn, of BirOnI Perbnp*, also, it may bnvo 
tome connection snth tho Bar-acc of Ptolemy, nnd the Pcnplus Barada stretches 
along thj south western shore of the Peninsula of Gnzerat, between the diiisions of 
Uilir and Soratb The port of Pdrbandar, in Barada, is iho great emponum of 
this and tho neighbouring coasts, on account of it* faTonrablc position Tho town, 
which was captured in ICO it., nnd which is represented to have been o largo one, was 
probably Ghilmti, of which the ruins attract the curiosity of tho traveller, nnd still 
continue to cxcitc tbe devotion of the Dindtis Tradition says it stood a siege of 
fCTcn or eight year;, but the precise era of its destruction is not known 

* Fra;; jiraSrr, pp 3, 120, 212 — GrscJt der Chal , Vol 11 p IIC 

^ This docs not mean the prc'cnt province of Kashmir Ilwcn Teang speaks of 
the Panjfib, obont ad 0^0, as being n dependency of Kashmir, nnd the upper portion 
of the plain-conntry was frequently attached to that kingdom Tlio Kaihrolnan 
annals ignore these Sindian victonos, and even inlrrposo the glorious reign of Jjtlilti 
ditya. See Gildcmcutcr, A rrfi« /mfifM, pp 10-14 — Jfsw $arVJndt,pp 1C2-4, 
1SS-19I — Stan Jiilira, hioum Thwng, 1 1C2 

* Comg ct Tabari, np Ko*egartcn, C^reilcrtaf/iia, pp OS-IOl Conf Fray- 
nenh, 212 , Mtn , 193, Gild-'n'-isUT, 23, >7111, II 60, AbCi 1 i idi, 11 28 
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About this time, the Smdian Arabs engaged m a naval expedition 
against Kandahar,^ at wbiob place the idol-temple was destroyed, 
and a mosque raised upon its rums Here, agam, "we have greatly 
to reduce the distance within which these operations are supposed to 
have been conducted M. Eemaud, in his earher publication,* m 
which he IS followed by Dr Wed,® considered the place here in- 
dicated to be Kandhdr, near the Gulf of Cambay , but, m his sub- 
sequent one,* he inchnes to the opmion that Gandhara, on the Upper 
Indus, IS meant , of which Wadund was the capital There is httle 
probabdity of either being correct, and we need not loot any further 
than the peninsula of Kdthiwdr, on the north-west angle of which 
IS situated Khandaddr, one of the objects of our attack m 1809, 
when, unlike its neighbour, Mdlia, it surrendered to Col Walker’s 
detachment without resistance 

Under Hashmn, the supreme authority was enforced with vigour 
throughout the whole country, and the people are represented to 
have hved m abundance and content 

The government of Smd was then bestowed upon Tlmar bm Hofs 
bm ’Usmdn, a Sufnan, commonly called Haz&mard' This must 
have been previous to 151 h , for m that year we find him transferred 
to the government of Africa, where he was killed m the year 154 h 
Ho was succeeded m the African government by Tazfd bm H^tim, 
or bm Mazid MuhaUabi, while Huh, the brother of Tazid, became 
governor of Smd m 154 and 155 H (771 An) At the time of 
Euh’s departure for the valley of the Indus, some one observed to 
the Khahf Mansur, that the two brothers had httle chance of being 
enclosed m the same tomb Nevertheless, upon the death of Tazid, 
he was succeeded m Africa by his brother Euh, and the two brothers 
were actually interred by the side of one another at Eairo/m.' 

5 Hanijiu-r J?as7i!d, A n. 170-198 ad 786-809 
We have, during this prosperous penod, another instance of 
transfer between Africa and Smd, for Daud bm Tazid Muhallabf, 

* [Goejo’s toit gives “Enndnb&r”] * Frapmniis Arabfs et Ptrsaii^ p 212 
» OctchiehU der C71(i?i/oi, Yol II p 60 * Mcmoxrt tnr VLide,-^ 190 

“ Tabari and AbO-1 FidO pkoo tlio government of Unsbftm subsequent to that of 
'Umar 

® Ibn Aslr, irdmifH-f Z(iiprfrW/i, nnno 171, np :if.m,p 101 The i cars of 
Hub’s Sindian ndministmtion arc difleroutlj’ given in Ftvpmctttt, p 213 
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wlio had provisionally succeeded Ins fatlior in the former province, 
was appointed to the latter ahout the year 184 n, (800 ad), and 
died there while holding the ofEco of governor’ These transfers, 
no douht, were designed to prevent governors becoming too power- 
ful and independent, by maturing intngucs, and courting populanty 
with the inhabitants of any particular province , but they must have 
also been attended with the salutary effect upon the governors 
tliemselvcs, of removing prejudices, suggesting compansons, im- 
pai-ting knowledge, and enlarging the general sphere of their ob- 
servation 

The native histonons mention other governors diinng this reign 
One, a celebrated Shaikh, called Abu Turdb, or Hdji Turabi He 
took the strong fort of Tharra, in the district of Sakura, the city of 
Bagdr, Bhambur, and some other places in western Smd His tomb, 
which bears on its dome the early date of 171 n (787 a d ), is to be 
seen about eight miles south-west of Thatta, between Guja and Eon, 
and IS visited by pdgnms ’’ 

Abh-l ’Abbds was also a governor of Smd during Hurun’s Elnla- 
fat, and romamed m that post for a long time This is aU the m- 
formation which wo derive from Mtr Ma’stim respecting the Arab 
governors, though ho professes to give us a chapter specially devoted 
to this subject.* 

The vigour which marked this penod of the Smdian government 
may, perhaps, bo judged of by the impression which the advances of 
the Arabs were makmg upon the native pnnees on the northern 
frontier of India. Even the Ehdkdn of Tibet was mspired with 
alarm at the steady progress of their dominion * 

One mterestmg synchromsm connected with the reign of Hdrun 
should not be omitted m this place Tabari mentions that this 
Ebnbf despatched, by the Arabian sea, on envoy, accompanied with 
numerous presents, to some king of India, representing that he was 
sore afflicted with a cruel malady, and requesting, as he was on the 
pomt of travelhng on a distant journey mto Ehur4s4n, that the 
famous Indian physician, Kanka or Mfinikba, might be sent to attend 

^ Aha-l Fidt, AnmJes Moslem^ Vol II p 78 
> Tuhfatit-l Ktrdm,'il8 pp 19,234 
* TulM-i Smd, MS p 38, and Ttthfatu-l Kxram, MS p 19 
’ "Weil, Oeschiohte dtr Ghahfen, Vol II , pp 163, 180 
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tlio succession to the government of SmcL It is asserted that, pre- 
vious to the arrival of Ghassfin, T/Uur bin Husain, Tvho had been the 
mam cause of the elevation of Mimun to the Khil£fat, received 
Smd as a poi tion of his eastern government, when lie "was appointed 
to Khurdsiln m 205 A n (820 a n ), in which provmco ho died before 
he had held it two years Others, agam, say that 'Abdu-lla bm 
T4hir (the Obaid-uUa of Eutychius)* received the province of Smd, 
when ho succeeded to his father’s government m Khur^sllm Ifinshta 
also tells us, that the Samdnfs extended their mcm’sions to Smd and 
Thatta , but it may reasonably bo doubted if either they, or the 
Tdhirfs,® exercised any power m the valley of Indus, any more than 
did the Suffandes (except perhaps Ta’kub), or the Buwaihides, whose 
seats of government were much nearer, and who had many more 
facibties for establishing their power m that direction There is a 
confusion, also, respoctmg the precise date of the Barmekide governor 
above alluded to ’ 

8 Al-MuHastm-lt-llah, a n 218-227 a d 833-841 
Mdea, the Barmelade, after aoqumng a good reputation, died m 
the year 221 n , leaving a son, named ’Amran, who was nominated 
governor of Smd by Mu’tasim-bi-Uah, then Khakf ’Amrdn betook 
himself to the country of Kaikdn, which was m the occupation of the 
Jats, vanquished them, and founded a city, which he called A1 Baiza, 

" the white,” where he estabhshed a nuhtary colony He then re- 
turned to klansura, and thence went to Kanddhel, which woe m the 
possession of Muhammad bm KhaM The town was taken, and the 
prmoipol inhabitants were transferred to Kusddr After that, he' 
sent an expedition against the Meds, killed three thousand of them, 
and construoted a causeway, whioh bore the name of “the Med’s cause- 
way ” Upon encampmg near the nver Alnir,* he summoned the 

1 Eutyolui Annala, Vol II p 430 

» [See note on the Tttanya dirhams, ttijpra, p 3 , Thomas’ Pnnsep, YoL II 
P 118] 

* Compare M do Saoy, CJtrestomathtc Araie, Tom III p 496 — M do Slone, 

Diot (Tlbn-Syiallildn, Tom I p wr TJn*, p 193— Fraffin Aralu, 

p 216 Gildemeister, de rei Jadim, p 24 — TTotI, OesehtchU dcr Chahfcn,Yo\ JI 

p 228 

* [This IS the reading of Goeje’s text (see supra, p 128), but Sir H Elliot rend 
“ Aral," respecting irhich he says] This nver, by some considered an artificial canal, 
runs from the lake Manohhar, and falls into the Indus, near Sihw&n. 
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sncli a ntimber of Indian doge, that four considerable towns in the 
plains were exempted from all other taxes, and deToted to them 
mamtenance ’* (i 192) But, as dogs are held in abomination by 
Muhammadans, we cannot conceive that these tnbute-dogs were dis- 
posed of m this fashion Whatever may have been the cause of this 
article of the engagement, it is a curious fact, that the effect seems 
to have survived m the veiy scene of these operations , for it is 
notorious, that the rare crime of dog-stealing is practised to the 
west of Aral and Manchhar, and travellers are obliged to adopt 
especial precautions m passmg through that distnot* 

After this tnumphant affair with the Jats, ’Amr^ agam attacked 
the Meds at several different pomts, havmgmany Jat chiefs under his 
banners , and he dug a canal, by which the sea-water flowed into their 
lake, BO that the only water which they had to dnnk became salt. 

The spirit of faction which prevailed between the Nizdnan and 
Tamfinfan Arabs, was the cause of ’Amrdn’s death, he havmg been 
appomted by ’Umar bm ’Abdu-l ’Az!z nl Habbari, who espoused the 
Nizanan cause, and whose family, in Ibn Haukal’s tune, was 
supreme m Mansiira It was dunng ’Amran’s government, that 
the Indians of Smddn’ declared themselves independent, but they 
respected the mosque, which the llusulmfins of the town visited 
every Friday, for the purpose of reading the usual ofllces and 
praying for the Khalif Smd4n had been ongmally captured by 
Fazl bm Mahfn, once a slave of the family of Sama, — the same 
probably that afterwards made itself master of Multdn He sent 
an elephant to the Khalif kTumun, and prayed for him m the Jam!’ 
Masjid, which he erected m Smddn At his death, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad, who fitted out a flotilla of seventy 
baiks against the Meds of Hmd, put many of them to the sword, 
and took Miilia ’ In his absence, one of his brothers, named Mdhan, 
treacherously nsuiped the government of Smdan, and wrote to pro- 
pitiate the goodwill of Mu’tosim, but the Indians declared against 

> Masson’s Travels %n Afghanistan, etc , Tol II p 141 

* There ivas n Sindfin fiflj" parosangs south of Broach, and cloTcn north of 
Ttina, Tvhich is spoten of hy the old Arab geographers (see p 402) But the toim 
here spolcn of is more probably the Sindtin, or Snnd&n, in Abrtisa, the sduthom dis- 
trict of Kachli See Gildcracistor, rfii rriji# Jnifictf, pp 4C, 47 

^ P*hia name is unintelligible in the text, it may bo Mtdl, KtJi, or FtlQ 
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liini, nnd cnicified liun, nnd subsoqnently, ne heforo stated, pro- 
clninicd llicir ludcpondonco, by renouncing nllcginnco to tbo 
^Inbnmimdnns (p ] 2 !)) 

It ^^'ls in ’Amr Ill's time, also, tlmt tbo coiintiy' of A 1 'Usaifun,' 
sitintcd between Kn'-bmtr, Kabul, nnd Multan, wnsgoicmed by n 
ccrlnin pnneo of good understanding His son fallmg ill, tbo prince 
n^ked tbc jincsts of one of tlio idols iiorsliippcd by tbo inbabitints, 
to l)c'=cccb tbo idol to beal bis son Tlio priests, after absenting 
tlienwehts a sbort tune, rcftimcd, nnd said tbo idol bad beard tbeir 
jinicr®, aot tbo son died nolwitbstanding Tbo pnneo, exasperated 
at tbeir fmidulent pretensions dcniolisbed tbo temple, broke tbo 
idol in pieees, and nnssacred tbo ministers Ho tbon called before 
bim some ^lusiilman morclmnts, 11110 do\ eloped to him tbo proofs of 
tbo iiniti of God, iijion iibicb be roadil} became a conicrt to tbo 
faitb (p 129 ) 

Among tbo notices of !Mirtasim’s reign, wo find it mentioned that, 
in order to rcisard Iksbfn, tlio Turk, for lus sciniro of tbo notonous 
fanatic Babek, wbo bad sjircad great consternation by tbo effects of 
bis first Fiiccosscs, tlio Kliabf bestoned upon bim tncntj' millions of 
dirbams from tbc proi inco of Sind^ — 11 bicb was equal to two years' 
roi enuo , but it docs not appear tlint Iksbfn 01 cr n ent there to collect 
it, and it 11 as probablj a mere assignment upon the general revenues, 
ulucb might bo paid iiben conicnient, or altogether repudiated 
The mention of a particular pronneo is strange, under tlio circum- 
stances of tbo time, and iiould seem to show that but little was 
received into tbo general trcasiiiy from that source Iksbin, in 
sbort, was entitled to collect that amount, 1/ he could, By rigid 
extortions in the provmco itself, just ns, at a later period of Indian 
bistorj', tbo miserable jughdar was put off by assignments upon 
turbulent nnd rebellious provinces ’ Tbo value of such drafts, even 

1 If tlio TOsufrliis had not boon declared to havo occupied thoir present tracts at a 
much later penod, ire might liavo conccncd them to ho hero alluded to "Wo might 
even trace tlio earlier and extinct Assacani in this name, as ivntten in Arabic ohnrao- 
ters Sco Jlutzcll’s note to Quintus Curtius, viii 37 — Aman, Jndiea, 1 — C MUller, 
Smptorn r^rum AUi , p 102 —L' Uiuvcrs F,lt, ix Babylonie, 306 

’ “ I represented to Abdul Hasan, that it was His Majesty's (Jahlmgfr’s) pleasure 
nnd none of mj request, and being His Majesty’s gift, I saw no reason for bemg 
dcpnTcd of my right ’ ♦ • • "I could not got a linng that ivould yield me 
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upon the general treasmy, may be estimated by an amusing anecdote 
related of the Khalif A1 Sdd{ An emment Arab poet having once 
presented to him some of his lucubrations, the pnnce, who was a 
good judge of such performances, discovered such beauties m them 
that he was extremely pleased, and said to him — “ Choose for your 
recompense, either to receive 30,000 dirhams immedtately, or 100,000 
after you have gone through the delays and formalities of the Ex- 
chequer ” The poet rephed with great readmess — “ Give me, I 
pray, the 30,000 now, and the 100,000 hereafter,” which repartee, 
we are told, was so pleasmg to the Khahf, that he ordered the 
entire sum of 130,000 dirhams to be paid down to him on the spot, 
without any deduction ‘ 

16 Aj Mu'ta7nad-‘‘aldr-llah, a h 266-279 A n 870-892 

18 Al MuJcladar-h-llah, a h 296-320 A n 908-932 

During the nine reigns which occupied the penod between Al 
Mu’tasun and Al Muktadar, the power of the Khahfs had been 
gradually on the decline The Turkish guard had become more 
and more outrageous and arbitrary , mdependent dynasties, such as 
the Tahindes and Suffiindes, after having shorn the kmgdom of 
some of its fairest provmoes, had themselves expired , eunuchs, and 
even women,* had sat upon the judgment seat and dispensed 
patronage, while corruption and venality openly prevailed , and 
now, at a later penod— notwithstandmg that literature flourished, 
and the personal dignity of the Khahf was mamtained m the 
highest splendour — yet, not only had the Samfims conquered 
the whole of M4warfiu-n nahr and Khurdsdn, not only had the 
Dailamites penetrated to the borders of ’Irdk, and all northern 
Africa, except Egypt, had been lost for ever to the Khalifat, 

anything, tho Vizier giving mo always assignments on places that were in the bands 
of outlaws or insurgents , orcept once that I had an assignment on Labor by special 
command of the king, hut of which I was soon deprived.” • • • “ The nobles 

had their assignments either upon barren places or such as wore in rohcllion , Ahnl 
Hasan having retained all the good districts to himself "—Capt Hawkins’ Nafrdtwe, 
in Kerr’s CoUeeUon of Voyages Tet tho writer, according to a compatriot who 
visited Agra in 1610, was “ m great credit with tho king, entitled by tbs name of a 
can, which is a knight, and kcopoth company with the greatest noblemen Capt 
H Oororto, in Churchill’s CoUeeixon of Voyages, Yol VIII p 266 

1 JiTodent Universal mstonj, Vol 11 p 162 * JSlmaoxn, 345 
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but, as if to oroTvn tbe measure of its misfortimes, the Karmatian 
heretics, having plundered Kufa, Basra, and Samarra, had possessed 
themselves of Mecca durmg the very tune of pilgrimage, had mas- 
sacred the pdgnms, and even earned ojGf the sacred black stone 
itself, the prmcipal and umversal object of Muhammadan veneration 

Under such circumstances, the most distant provmoes necesscmly 
partook of tbe decline from which the heart of the empire was 
suffering , and Smd, neglected by the imperial government, came to 
be divided among several petty prmces, who, though they trans- 
mitted no revenue and rendered no political aUegianoe to the Khahf, 
were, like other more powerful chiefs, who had assumed mdepen- 
dence, glad to fortify their position by acknowledgmg his spiritual 
supremacy, and flattering him by the occasional presentation of 
some rarity from the kmgdoms which they had usurped. Among 
these ostentations displays of empty fealty in which revolted 
governors were wont to indulge, — compnsmg, m the words of 
Gibbon, “ an elephant, a cast of hawks, a suit of silk-hangmgs, or 
some pounds of musk and amber,” * we may specially mention two 
loyal and charaotenstio offerings from India, — “ a cart-load of four- 
armed idols,”* and “the hugest and longest teak-tree which had 
ever been seen”* (p 129) 

The virtual renunciation of political control m Smd may be dated 
from the year 267 m, when the Hhalif Mu’tamad, m order to divert 
the Suffandes from their hostile designs against Trik, conferred 
upon Ta’kflb ibn Lais the government of Smd, as well as of Balkh 
and Tukhdnstan, m addition to that of Syist&i and Kirmdn, with 
which he had been already mvested * 

> Decline and Fall, Chap h 

* Ftoffraphtcal Diotioiiars/, ImTJ K ,Yol II p 287, M^m lur I’Inde, 289 

’ Fragmentt Ar et Pen , p 216 M Remaud contends that the -word td) here 
means a species of dress, vrhioh had belonged to some man of extroordmary stature 
This IS by no means probable, — whereas a teak-tree from Smd, where so many were 
imported from Malabar, would hare been natural and appropriate Teak is the fdAa 
aayaXlya of Aman’s Penplns, which Vincent conceives to be an error for <ravSa\(tra. 
He wrongly attributes another error to the readmg of irntra/ifra— which has proved 
equally puzzhng to Salmasius, os well os to Heeren and his Oxford translator Both 
words are perfectly correct, and are denved from two native terms, edj and litam, in 
use at the present day — ^Vincent, Commerce and Side of the Aneienti, Yol 11 pp 
378, 879 , Heeren, Anatio Nations, Talboys, Tol III pp 439, S de Sacy, 
Chrestoinathie Arabs, Tom III pp 473, 474, Oildemeister, 39, Sofmam V 
Santalina and Sasem * 'Noid,Qetehiehteder Chaliftn,yo\ II p 438 
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TJio two pnncipal kmgdoinfl winch wore cslablislicd in Sind n 
fow years after tins oi out, w oro tlioso of Mnlt/In and Mnnsuro, botli 
of wliiob attained a lugh degree of power and pro'iiionty Jt is 
jirobablo ibat tbo independence of tboso states commenced upon 
Ya’Icub ibn Lais* dcatli m 205 ii (870 ad), for Ins successors wore 
oomparativoly powerless, and tbo Sllmanis, at tbo commencement of 
Iboir rule, bad little leisure to attend to so remote a pro\nnco ns 
Sind 

Mas’udi, wbo nsited tbo laUey of tlio Indus in tbo jear 303-4 ii 
— 915-0 A^n , and completed his “Meadows of Gold" in 332 n — 
943-4 A D , furnishes n bnlliant account of tbo state of Islam in that 
oountr}' nioAmirof Multan A\ns an Arab of tbo noble tribe of 
Knraisb,' named Abu-l Dalbnt al Miinabba, son of Assad ns Sdmf, 
and tbo kingdom of Multan is represented to ba% o boon bcreditarj' 
in bis family for a long timo, “ nearlj from tbo beginning of Islam,” 
— moamng, probably, its introduction into Sind, and Kanauj, ho 
assorts, was then a pronneo of Multiin, "tbo greatest of tbo countries 
which form a frontier against unboboimg nations ” 

Ho was descended from Silma, son of Law/, son of Gbalib, wbo 
had established himself on tbo shores of ’Uraan before tbo birth of 
Muhammad Tbo Amfr bad on army m bis pay, and there wore 
reckoned to bo 120,000 hamlets around tbo capitaL Hia dommion 
extended to the frontier of Khurfisfin The temple of the Sun was 
still an object of native pilgnmago, to which people resorted finm 
the most distant ports of the contmont, to make their offenngs of 
money, pearls, aloe-wood and other perfumes It was from this 
source that the greater port of the revenue of the Amfr was denved 
Mas’udi remarks, as does Ibn Haukol, that the threat of mjunng 
or mutilatmg the idol was sufficient to deter the native pnnees from 
engagmg m hostilities with the Amfr 

Mansura was governed by another Kuraishf, whose name was 
Abu-1 Mundar ’Umar bm ’Abdu-lla He was descended from Habb^r 
bm Aswad, who was celebrated for his opposition to Muhammad, 
and on the return of the prophet to Mecca m triumph, was among 
the few who were excepted from the terms of the amnesty which 
was at that tune proclaimed He subsequently became a convert, 
and towards the year 111 A h , one of his descendants came to the 

1 The Knnushla still miHter rerj strong m the neighhonrhood of Mnlttn 
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■vnlloy of tho Indus to sook lus fortune Some time after, his family, 
taking advantage of tho anarchy which prevailed in the counhy, 
made thcniselves masters of tho lower Indus, and estabhshed thom- 
Eclvos at Itfansura Our voyager states, that lie was kindly received 
by tlio Anifr, ns Mcll ns Ins minister While ho was there, ho found 
Fomo descendants of tho Ehnlif 'AIS, whom persecution had com- 
pelled to seek a refuge in that distant country' 

Tlio pnncipality of Mnnsurn extended from tho sea to Alor, whore 
that of Mult in commenced It was said to contam 300,000 villages, 
which IS, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration , but tho whole coun- 
try was well cultivated, and covered with trees and fields Never- 
Uieloss, the inhabitants wore obhged contmually to protect themselves 
agamst tho aggressions of tho Mods and other savage tribes of the 
desert 

The chief of Mansura had eightj elephants of war Their trunks 
vero armed with a kmd of curved sword, called lartdl, and were 
covered with armour to protect them in fiight ' Tho entire body of 
tho animal was similarly protected, and each was attended by a 
detachment of five hundred infantry Other elephants, not used in 
war servico, wore employed to carry burdens and draw chanots ’ 

23 Al Mut\ ‘hAlaTi, a-il 334-3G3 a-d 945-974. 

25 Al Kadtr-hMah, A,n 381-422 A.n 991-103L 

A few years afrer Mas’udi, the valley of the Indus was visited by 
Istakhrt, and by Ibn Haukal, who has mclnded nearly the whole of 
IstakhrTs relation in his own, and has entered into some further 
detaiL 

Tho account of Smd by Ibn Haukal, who wrote his work after 
the year 366 n (976 a d,), when he was for a second time m India, 
has been given m the precedmg pages, and need not be repeated hfuv 
With respect to the condition of the country at the time of hr? ' hit, 
he observes that Multan was not so large as 3Ians^ and vas 
defended by a citadel, that the territory -nas futile and produce 
cheap, but that its ferhhty was inferior to that of ILm^rre^and it» 

1 ITflT trfnl mentions a ndicnlons r'o-r of a man, nerirf Ziriz, -ro-, irr/.* t poem, 
in vliicli be boasted of having coatoded mtb zn tdrpiim* so i-'mod, tad Ifvnarrm: 
U and its attendant ho'i; to %bt, hr its im'ct. J&t/ ' 

“Jlnltin ’ * fvrnmp-lS; lltn^re tv Tliiifj '<2 2j.£-WT. 
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GOil Tvns not culUvatcd •with tlio pnmc cnrc Tlio Amfr' Incd oufaido 
tlio town, nnd no\ or ontorod it, except for tho purpose of going to 
tho mosque, on Fndnjs, mounted on nn cloptmnt TLcro /ippcarsto 
liavo been no nntivo coinngo, but tbo money in circulution wtis 
obiofly Knndalidrmn nnd T4tnrfynn dirhams TJio dress of tho 
Sindmns wns like tlint of the people of ’Ir/Ik, but tho Amirs habited 
thcmsolvcs like tho natiio pniices Some persons uoro their hair 
long, nnd their dresses loose, SMth waistbands, on account of tho 
heat, nnd there was no dilTorcnco botneen tho garb of tho faithful 
and idolaters 

Tlio Amfrs of Multiin nnd Mnnsum were independent of ono 
another, but both deferred to the spintnnl autlionlj of tho Khabf 
of Bnghd/id Tlio former wns still n descendant of Samn bin Lawf, 
nnd tho latter a descendant of tho Habbarl family 
Alor, tho ancient Jlindu capital, •«as nearly ns largo as Multan, 
surrounded by a double wall, and wns a dependency of Mansura. 
Its tomlory wns fortilo nnd pch, nnd it wns tho scat of considerable 
comraorco Itdhuk (or Unhuk) also, on tho bonlcrs of Makran, nnd 
to tho west of tho Hala range, was included in Mnnsum 
Thoro wore other pnnoipalihcs to tho west, besides these two in 
tho valley of tho Indus — such ns Turun, which wns under tho 
authority of a native of Basra, named Abu-1 Kassam, "tax-gatherer, 
administrator, judgo, and gonoral, who could not distinguish be- 
tween three and ten ” — and Kusdnr, ■which wns governed by an 
Arab, residing in Kaikdnan, named Mu’fn bm Ahmad, who admitted 
the name of the ’Abbasido Kliahf into tho pubhc prayers — and 
Makrdn , the ruler of which wns Tsa bm Ma’ddn, who had estab- 
lished hia residence in tho oity of Klz, about the size of half of 
Multdn — and Mushki, on the borders of Kimidn , which was pre- 
sided over by Matahnr bin Eijn, who had an independent jurisdic- 
tion extending through three days’ journey, but used the Ehahf's 
name m the public services of religion ’ 

Ibn Haukol observes, that at Mansura and Multdn, and m the rest 

1 Istathrl speaks of him as JHUlil Ihn Eonkal colls him Awfr , but tho chief of 
hfanstira he designotes ns Mdhi , so that it ib oTident he uses the terms m tho same 
signification 

^ Gildemeister dc rebus JQtd p 173 
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of the province, the people spoke the Arabia and Sindian languages , 
in Makrtin, Mokranion nnd Persian. 

"With respect to those other parts of India to which the Musul- 
mfins resorted, such as the maritime towns m the junsdiotion of the 
Bolhard, between Cambay and Saimiir, Ibn Haukal observes that 
they were covered with toAvns and villages The inhabitants were 
idolaters, but the Musulm^ns were treated with great consideration 
by the native pnnoes They were governed by men of their own 
faith, as the traveller informs us was the case with Musulmfos in 
other infidel dominions, as among the Khazars of the Yolga, the 
Alans of the Caucasus, and m Ghana and Kaugha in Central Afnca 
They had the privilege of Lving under their own laws, and no one 
could give testimony agamst theta, unless he professed the Muham- 
madan faith. “ I have seen,” says Ibn Haukal, “ Musulmans of this 
country ^lvoke against other Muaulrndns the testimony of natives of 
probity who did not profess the Muhammadan creed , but it was 
necessary that the adverse paiiy should first give his consent ” 
They had erected their mosques in these infidel cities, and were 
allowed to summon their congregations by the usual mode of pro- 
claiming the times of prayer 

Such privileges could only have been conceded to men whoso 
favour was worth gaming, and it is to be regretted that they were 
mdisposed to show to others m similar circumstances the mdulgences 
so readily allowed to themselves In the Middle Ages, it was only 
the power and pohtioal influence of the Amalfitans, Yenetians, 
Pisans, and Genoese, that were sometimes able to extort from the 
reluctant Musulmdns those immumties, which were wiUmgly granted 
by the more easy and mdifierent Crusaders and Greeks, — compnsmg 
the security cf their changes, magazmes, nnd churches, the recogni- 
tion of their Bailos, the privilege of being tried by their own laws, 
and by judges of their own appomtment These repubhcs must 
then have occupied m Egypt and Oonstantmople the same kmd of 
position as the Arabs on the coast of India, exceptmg that the tenure 
of the former was more precanous, and more subject to the caprices 
of despotism, the fluctuations of trade, and the ascendmg or waning 
influence of the pnncipal earners 

The commercial establishments m the peninsula of India do not 
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seem, to have excited any religious scruples in. the mmds of the 
Khalifa , or even of those casuistical divines who guided the con- 
sciences of these “Vicars of Grod” and their subjects Trade was 
openly prosecuted in that land of infidels by Arab merchants, with- 
out any fulminationB from these spiritual authorities, and probably 
with their encouragement In this respect, there was a smgular 
contrast between the sentiments that ammated Muhammadans and 
Christians for to Christians, on the contrary, whether merchants or 
prmces, the permission of their “ Vicar of God ” was necessary, 
before they could traffic with infidels , as only he, m his infaUi- 
bihty, could authorize a departure from the most sacred mjunctions 
of Holy Wnt. Even as late as the year 1464, the dispensing power 
to trade with Muhammadans was exercised m favour of Prmce 
Henry of Portugal by Pope Nicholas V, in a famous Bull, which 
refers to similar concessions from his immediate predecessors, 
Martin V and Bugemus IV , to Kings of that country 

This intercourse with the Saracens was not merely subject to these 
formal, and perhaps mterested, restnotions, but was strongly and 
honestly reprobated by many sincere believers and not without 
reason, when we reflect, that some of these traders, especially the 
Venetians, disgraced their honour and their faith by supplying the 
Egyptian market with Circassian slaves, and even rendered their 
mercenary assistance m driving the Crusaders from Acre, the last 
and only stronghold left to them in Palestine — 

E non con Saraoin, nfe con Gindei, 

Che ciasonn buo nenuco era Crutiano, 

E neasuno era stato n Tincere Acn, 

N6 mercantante in terra di Soldano * 

The revenues, which the Arab prmces of Smd derived from their 
several provmces, are pronounced to have been very small, — barely 
more than sufficient to provide food and clothmg and the means 
of mamtainmg their position with credit and decency, and, as a 

' Dante, Inferno, Cant xrm See also Parad Cant ix xv The sentiment was 
common, nnd Petrarch exclaims against this renality, inth equal indignation, in his 
Tnonfo deUa Fama On tho general subject, compare Muraton, AnUquxi Itai nted 
tm, Vol II coL 906-16 , Oesta Pet per P-aneot, p 934 , Robertson, Puguu on 
Ancient India, Notes ilv and xItu , Heeren, Fstai sur V Influence dec Croaadet, 
Ptu. see 1 , Remand, Sarrattns, Z3S, Brencman deFcpttil Amalf , 8 , McPherson, 
Annah of Commerce, I 370, 396, 436 , Muraton, Serum Ital Scrip , YoL VI 
col 186, Xn 322, 330 , XYU 1088, 1092 
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noccssnry consequence, only a fow years elapsed before they were 
dnven from their kingdoms, and compelled to yield their power to 
moro ontcrpnsing and energetic assailants 

Tlio Kannatians of Lidia are nowhere alluded to by Ibn Haukal ,' 
but it could not have been long after Lis nsit, that these heretics, 
who probablj contained withm their ranks many converted natives 
and foreigners as w ell as Arabs, bdgan to spread m the valley of the 
Lidus Abu-1 Fidu dates the commencement of their declmo from 
32G ir (93S An) This was accelerated b} two ignominious defeats 
in Egyjit in 360 and 3G3, and their overflow was completed in Irak 
in 375 (985 a u ) It must have been about this latter year that, 
finding their poiver evpmng in the ongnal seat of their conquests, 
they sought new settlements in a distant land, and tried their suc- 
cess in Sind There the weakness of the petty local governments 
favoured their progress, and led to their early occupation both of 
ATansuri and 3Iultan, — from which latter place history records their 
expulsion by the overwhelming power of Mahmud the Ghazmvide 

It appears from local histones, as well as the Kdm\lv.~t TaicariUi, 
that Mahmud also eficcted conquests in Smi Though this matter 
IS not commonly recorded by his historians, there is every hkelihood 
of its truth, for, bemg m possession of Kusdar and Multan, the 
country’ was at all times open to his miasions As it is well 
established that, after the fall of Somnat, he marched for some 
days along the course of the Indus, we can readily concur with the 
Kdmilu-i TaicariLh in ascribing his capture of Mansura to the year 
416 n , on his return from that expedition and, as it is expressly 
stated that he then placed a Muhammadan prince on the throne, we 
may safely infer that the previous occupant had rejected that faith, 
and was therefore a Ehitmahan, who, having usurped the goiem- 
ment from the Habban dynasty, had thus, after a duration of three 
centuries, effected the extinction of the Arab donmuon m Smi* 

1 [Unless they wsre the inhab tarts of “Easi, the err of "] 

1 Compare MordtEumn, SuJ- cir ISria - , Gild^mEister, dt rt-Wt JrdiHt, pp 
163-1S2, Onseley, Ortr-'-f JT'dm- rr'^nzUHr' ,yo1IJ.yp T/'Z, 

3Sr, 39S, 415 , lltrx rsr Vlrdt, pp. 233-242 , ircyr-- McAtt p rz.r ; 
lot, Bxlho’h OmntcU, r “Carmai VToi, Gtv^lxdU Oef/rr, IL r 
675, III 11, 33, 65 , De Gaigass, Sid d't Sert , Tui/etjd It- p il- 

Hamia ei GcWsal-t, ToL IL p 155, d rij ; /ml 

VoLII p 406 
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Stnd under the Arabs 

Having m the previous Note exhausted all the scanty matenals 
which history has left us respecting the political progress of the 
Arabs in Smd, we may now proceed to consider some of the questions 
connected vrith the mamtenonce of their power m that provmce 

The internal administration of the country was necessarily left in 
the hand of the natives , as the Arabs, npon their first acquisition of 
temtoiy, had brought with them no men capable of exercising civil 
functions Indeed, wherever we follow the steps of these fanatics, 
we find them ignorant of the first prmciples of pubbc economy, and 
compelled, by the exigencies of their position, to rely upon native 
assistance m the management of the finances and accoimts of their 
subject provinces So, indeed, m a certain measure, do the Enghsh 
in India , but vnth this essential difference, that they direct and con- 
trol the ministerial officers, both of collection and record, mtroduce 
their own systems, modify or abrogate the old ones as occasion arises, 
and imbate all proceedings connected with the several departments 
of the exchequer but the Arabs, either through mdolence, pnde, 
or Ignorance, left themselves at the mercy of their subordmates, and 
were unable to fathom the depths of the chaotic accounts kept by 
their native financiers, who practised the most ingenious devices of 
flattery, falsehood, cajolery, and self-mterest — ^rendered more acute 
by religious hatred — m order to blmd their credulous dupes as to the 
actual resources of the countries which they governed The rack 
and the threat of circumcision would sometimes extort the illicit ac- 
cumulationB of past years, but, m the long run, the pliant and 
plausible officials were the gamers, and compromises, in a httle 
ready cash, were gladly accepted, m ben of closer scmtmy and 
more accurately balanced ledgers 

Hence those charges so readily brought, and so eagerly listened to, 
by Khalife as well as Amfrs, of defalcations and embezzlements 
hence those demands for mdefimte sums from refractory servants 
hence those extortionate fines, levied accordmg to mere surmises and 
conjectures, smee no means existed of ascertammg the real amount 
of revenue and espenditure Brought up m their native deserts, 
with no greater knowledge of schemes of administration than was to 
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dislnbutcd among them, and, indeed, at first, formed their solo to- 
muncnilion, insomuch that a man ^vho rcccncd paj was entitled 
noithor to plunder nor the honour of martyrdom One-fifth of tho 
spoil was rcsoiAcd to the Khalif for religious and chantnhlo purposes, 
according to tho injunctions of tho Kuraii Tho man “who went 
dovm to tho battle, and lio who tamed bj tho stuff,” rccoucd cijual 
shares, and tho horseman w as oulitlcd to n doublo portion Ifad tho 
Kbalif attempted to augment his share, tlio hardy w amors would 
have resisted Ins claim, with tho same freedom ns tho fierce and 
sturdy Gaul, when ho rniBcd his battlc-nxo, and reminded Cloaas that 
tho famous \aso of Soissons was public spoil ' 

Much also of tho conquered land was, dunng tho whole course of 
Arab occupation, liborally licstowtd upon sacred edifices and insti- 
tutions, ns wflZ/, or mortmain, of which some rcmmnt, dnting from 
that early period, is to bo found oacn to this day in Smd,’ which 
notoriously sw arms w ith sanctified beggars and similar impostors, 
and contains, according to tho current sajing, no less than 100,000 
tombs of saints and mart) rs, besides ecclesiastical cstnbbshments, 
which, under the Tfilpurs, absorbed one-third of tho entire rovenno 
of tho State 

That the whole aaiUoy, howeror, wos not occupied or assigned 
by tho victors is evident, not only from tho largo amount of tho 
land-tax — -which, had that been tho case, would haao yielded no 
rovonuo to tho govornmont — ^but from tho fact of many native chiefs 
^ bemg able to maintain their indcpendonco, amidst all the wars and 
turmoils w hich raged around them This is manifest from the story 
of ’AbdU'lla bin JIuhnmmad, tho ’Alite, which has been related in 
tho procedmg note Thoro we find a native potentate, “ only one 
amongst other Smdion kings,” possessmg much land and many 
subjects, to w'hom ’Abdu-Ua was recommended to fly for protection, 
and who was represented as holding the name of the prophet m 
respect, though he contmued to worship his own idols 

1 Gregory of Tours, Sutona EcdcsiasUca Franeorum, Lib u c 27 On the sub- 
ject of the Mnhammodan law of booty, compare Heddya, B ix- c 2, 4 , Mtthedt til 
Musdbih, Yol II p 244 , Defrfimery, Hat des Samantdes, 226 , Sale, Kordn, 
Prel Disc., pp 198-201 , and Yol I pp 200, 207, II 424, Belaud, JO# /«rs 
miitan Mtthammidonim, 19-27, Eeinand, ^arranns, 254 
» [Eosegorten, lin JDatuta, 22 ] 
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Tlio conquerors, faking up flioir abode cbiofly in cities of tboir 
own construction, cullnnted no fnondly mtcrcoirrso with the natives, 
vliom they contemned ns a subject race, and abliorrod as idolaters 
They remained, therefore, isolated from their neighbours, and when 
their turn came to bo dnven out from their possessions, they left a 
void vhicli was soon filled up, and their evpulsion, or evtonnina- 
tion, ^v^8 easily accomphshed, and nowhere regretted 

In no plnco do v o find any allusion to Arab women accompanying 
Sindian camps, or — as often occurred in other fields — stimulating 
the sohhers to action, vhen they oamced any disposition to yield to 
their enemy,' Tlio battle of the Yermoiik, v Inch decided the fate of 
SjTia, was gamed ns much by the ovhortations, reproaches, and even 
blovs of the vomen, as by the anloiir of tlie men , for thneo were 
the faithful rcjiulscd bj’ the steady ada anco of tlio Grecian phalanx , 
llinco vero they checked in their retreat, and driven back to battle 
by the women, — Abu Sufyan himself being struck over the face 
with a tent-polo bj one of those aarngos, as ho fled before the 
cnem} In the remotest oast, again, wo find, as early as the tune 
of ’Dbaidu-lla, his brother’s wife mentioned ns the first Arabian 
woman who crossed tlio Oxus, — on winch occasion, unfortunately, 
she disgraced the credit of her sox, no less than her exalted rank, by 
stealing the jewels and crown of the queen of the Sogdians Hot 
many years after, the sangumaty battle of Bukhdra, fought m the 
year 90 n, between Ibn Kiitniba and the- Tatars, was, m like 
manner ivith that of the Yermouk, restored by the tears and re- 
proaches of the women who accompamed the Arab camp * These, 
soldiers, therefore, w'cro prepared for immediate colonization and 
settlement, and must have consisted of the surplus emigrant popu- 
lation already settled in Khurasan Accordmgly, we find m this 
instance, that Baikand was converted into a fortress, and that part 
of the army was located in its neighbourhood, and composed several 
hundred military stations 

Smd, on the contrary, on account of the distance and difiBculfy of 

1 Eemaud, Sarrazms, 18 

^ So, mth respect to the Germans, Tacitus says — iremonm proditur quasdem 
acics inclmatas jam ct labantes a feminis restitutas, constantid procum, et objectu 
pectorum, ct monstratd commas captintato, quam longb impatientms feminarum 
Buarum nommo timont — Germania, o. 3 
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communication, and the absence of intermediate Arab colomes, •was 
invaded by men prepared for military operations alone , and who 
could not possess the means of carrying their families with them, 
when only one baggage-camel was allowed to every four men, for 
the transport of their food, tents, and other necessary equipments, 
and when supphes ran short even before the Indus was crossed 

Subsequently, when the road was more open and free, these 
agreeable additions to their society may have poured m, along with 
the later adventurers who flocked to the new conquest, but we 
nowhere meet with even any mcidental allusion to the ciroumstance, 
but with much that militates against its probabihty so that there 
was, perhaps, among the descendants of the Sindian colonists, less 
infusion of the real blood of Arabs than in any other province 
subjected to their domimon. 

When Muhammad K5sim, upon passmg the Indus, gave to any 
of his soldiers so disposed leave to retire to their homes, only three 
came forward to claim their discharge, and of these, two did so, 
because they had to provide for the female members of them family, 
who had, with the rest, been left behind in their native countiy 
■with no one to protect them Nor were the consolations of a speedy 
restoration to their deserted homes held out to the first conquerors 
To them the return was even more difficult than the advance, as we 
may learn from a passage m Tabari, where he tells that, on the 
accession of the Khalif Sulaimdn, he ivrote to those ill-used men — 

I the compamons of the gaUant hero whom he had tortured to death — 
m these harsh and cruel terms — “ Sow and sweat, wherever you 
may find yourselves on receipt of this mandate, for there is no more 
Syria for you ” Sore, then, these exiles must have remained 
durmg the ten years of his reign at least , and as they were not 
hkely to have returned m any numbers after his death, we may 
conceive them congregated into several mditary colomes, seeking 
solace for theur lost homes in the arms of the native women of the 
country, and leaving their lands and plunder to be inhented by their 
Smdo-Arab descendants 

These military colomes, which formed a peouhor feature of Arab 
settlement were styled junid and amsdr , — " armies” and “ cities,” — 
the latter appellation implymg settled abodes, contrasted with the . 
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proMOUs mignhons to -^vlncli tlio Inbes had been habituated In 
many instances the} rose into important cities, ns m the case of 
Basra, Kiifn, and Bninascns, and early becnmo the principal centres 
of Arab Icnniing, law, grammar, and theology, ns svell ns of tumult, 
1 loleiice, pe^fld^ , and intrigue The pnncipnl seats of these canton- 
ments 111 Sind appear to have been jrnnsum, Kuzdnr, Knnddbol 
Baira, Jlahfuza, and Multan , and indeed, the militniy camp near 
the latter toim, — nhethor the real name bo "Jandaram” or 
“ Jiiiidniz” ((7/7Jc(»( is/cr), “ Jiuidrilnilr” {Ashlalu-l Bilud), “Jun- 
dairar” (Ahu-1 Fida) or “ Jnndur” (Nubian Geographer), seems to 
demo its first sellable from jand, the smgular number of junud, 
above mentioned ' 

Tlie local troops, nhich avere enlisted m the country, dispersed 
to their OAMi homes ns soon ns the necessity a\ns satisfied for avhich 
thej w ere raised , but there a\ ere some avhicli assumed a more 
permanent character, and •were employed on foreign service, avith 
little chance of return 

Tliat Sindian troops a\ ore leaned, and sent to fight the battles of 
the Arabs in distant quarters, avo have imdoubted proof I speak 
not here of the numerous Jats of ’Irak, Sjnnn, and Mesopotamia, 
a\ho — as I hope to bo able to show in another place — vero, ere long, 
transformed into the Jatano, or Gitano, — the Gypsies of modem 
Europe Tliesc had been too long in their settlements to be called 
“ Sindians” by a contomporaiy historian, hke Dionysius Telmarensis, 
to ■nhom the terms “ Jat,” “Asiavira,” and " Sababija,” avere more 
familiar This author, in his Syrian Chronicle, distmctly mentions 
“ Smdian ” cohorts as formmg a portion of the motley army of 
Alans, Klinzars, Medes, Persians, Turks, Arabs, etc , avhich made an 
irruption into the Byzantine territory in 160 A h — 767 An’ Pour 
years afterwards, we find a bodj’’ of Smdians and Khazars — said to 
be slaa es — attemptmg to seize upon the imperial treasury m Harrdn 
Most probably, they also composed part of these foreign levies 

In admitting these provmoials mto their armies, the Arabs merely 

1 Possibly the Jandtwnl, or Chnndonl, of Etbnl— the separate quarter occupied 
by the mihtary colony of the Knzalb&sh— may have a similar origin —[See Note on 
the name Jandmd, page 380, tupra ] 

^ Jos Sim Assomanm, BtbUoth Onent ClemenUno-Vat ,Xo\ II p 103, Eam- 
poldi, jlnnn/i jllujii/mani, Tom IT p 89, XTntv JTttt II 126, Gild, 17 

SO 
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very xmwiUing soldiers, raised by an arbitrary conscnption, and 
only reconciled to their fate, after long experience of then new 
profession, and when their distant homes had been forgotten. That 
the power of levying troops for foreign service was generally felt 
ns a sore grievance by the nnfortunate provincials, is evidenced by 
the terms for which the people of Tabanstin held out, when they 
capitulated to their victors, for while they agreed to become tributary 
in the annual sum of five hundred thousand dirhams, they stipulated 
that the Moslims should at no time levy any troops in then country ’ 
Commercial activity, also, succeeded to the zeal for war, which 
offered no longer the same mdncements of honour and profit that 
had been realized by the early conquerors A new stimulus was 
thus found for the spmt of adventure which still survived, m the 
penis and excitements of trading speculations, both by land and 
sea, — ^prosecuted at a distance and duration, which at that tune it is 
Burpnsmg to contemplate Smd was not backward m this season of 
enterprise, for she appears to have kept up a regular commercial 
communication with the rest of the Muhammadan empire Caravans 
were often passing and repassing between that country and Khura- 
sdn, most commonly by the route of Kabul and Bami4n She also 
held commimication with Z4bulist4n and Sijistdn, by way of Ghazni 
and Kandahar Zdbulistdn was, at the period of Mas’udf’s visit, a 
large country, knoivn by the name of the kingdom of Kiroz, and 
contamed fortresses of great strength The people were of divers 
languages and races, and different opmions were even then enter- 
tamed respecting their ongm In Sijistan, which has greatly dete- 
riorated since that period, the banks of the Bfendmand were studded 
with gardens and cultivated fields, its stream was covered with 
boats , and irrigation was earned on extensively by means of 
windmills ^ 

1 'WashuigtoTi Irvmg s Siicecssort of STahomet, pp 141 and 255 , from Hammer- 
PnrgEtall s Gemaldcsaal It is vorthT of remark, that the Tapjn, whose name is 
preserred in Tnbanstfin, are not included, in the copious catalogue of Herodotus, 
among those joining in the armament of Xerxes 

2 This IS nearly the earliest mention we hare of them, even m the east. Onr 
knowledge of these contnrances m Europe ascends no higher than 1105 of our era 
In Muhammadan countries we hare allusions to them as early as 645 , Pnee, 
Jtetrospeet of ITuh Euiort/, YoL Ip 140 , Du Cange, Glotsarium mtd et wf 
LaUnxtaUt, v 
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With roHpcct to tlio routoH from tho Kortli to Indio, Eirunf oli- 
BorNOB — “W(? Tcnck Smd from owr country (Turlvislfm) hy going 
tliroiigli tho country of Ntmror, that ib to H03, SijiHtim, and -no 
roach Hind through Kdhul I do not mean to gay that jb tho only 
route, for ono can nrnvo thoro from nil dircolionR •uhen tho possea 
aro open ” (Soo p 64 ) 

Wo Icnm from noticca m other nuthorn, that thoro 'uns commercial 
traffic by Bca-board nlao Much of tho mcrchandiro which was 
earned through Smd to Turhietdii and Kliuntsiln, — and thence c^ cn bo 
far ns Constaiitmoplo,’ by tho resumption of a route which had been 
much frequented at an earlier ponod’ — -unH the pioduct of Climn and 
tho ports of Ceylon, ’Uraun, and Itlnlabar , from which latter pro- 
vmco was denaed, na at tho present day, all tho timber used in tho 
construction of tho boats wliich plied on the nvor From Arabia, 
horses w ere frequently imported into Sind , and armies and munitions 
of war woro sent up tho moutlis of tho Indus, as n 0 have already 
noticed with respect to tlio oxiioditions of Itluharnmnd Kasim and 
some of hiB predecessors ’ Tho nholo coast of Kirman and Idakrdn 
was, doubtless, studded mth Arab sottlcmcnts of tho iVzdls, who 
woro tho chief morcantilo camors from Oholln and ’Umdn, and who 
had many brothron settled in Sind , and so it has remained, indeed, 
from the time of Alexander to tbo present Imdm of Maskat, for the 
names of Arabis, Arnbius, Arabitto, etc., of Nearebus and tho ancient 
geographers, woro most probably do^^ od from tlio opposite pemu- 
snla m the west, and are still represented by tbo Arabu of the 
coast of Makrdn, like os tho neighbounng Ontro, or Hontro, seem to 
survive m the modem Hor-mdra and Haur * 

The toleration winch the native Smdians enjoyed in the practice 

1 Eomusio, Saecolla dt 2fav , Tom I p 374, B , Eokertson, India, pp 42, 77, 
106, 121 , MaoPhorson, Annals of Commerce, VoL I pp 141, 194, 370, Eomand'a 
£el des Toy , 42 , Ifeil, II 306 

* Strabo, Oeoy , lib xi 0 7, Vok II p 427, ed. Tauchnite , Pliny, TlaC Stsl 
lib vi c 17 , 23 , Hcoron, Astaite Nations, Vol I p 38 , Mod Trav India, I 148 , 
Ind AUerthum , II 631, 603 , Sakliiyl, IV 409 

» Cosmos Indicopl ap Montfancon, CoU nov Patrum, Tom II p 334 , Elmacm, 
Stst Sarac , Ann. 101 , Kosegarton, ChresiomaUm Arabe, p 99 

* Bee Geier, AJexandn 3C Sist Senptores, p 128 , MutzeU’s Notes to Q Cortios, 
pp 873, 874 , Droysen, Oeschichts Alex s, pp 467-9 , Vincent, Voyage of Nearehus, 
pp 181-211, Barros, Ilecaias (7fl ^ 10 , Deo. iv p 290, Heeren, Asiatic Nations, 
Vol I pp 279, 297 
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of llioir religion, wob greater than what was usually conceded in 
other countries , hut it was dictated less by any principle of justice 
or humanity, than tho impossibility of suppressing the native rehgion 
by tho small number of Arab invaders ‘ When time had fully 
shown tho necessity of some rolaVation in tho stem code of Moshm 
conquest, it ■was directed, that tho natives might rebuild their tem- 
ples and perform their v orship, and that tho three per cent , which 
had been allowed to tho priests under tho former government, 
should not bo -witliliold by tho laity for whom they officiated 
D.ihir’s pnmo minister 1108 also retained m office, m order to pro- 
tect tho rights of tho people, and to maintain tho native institutions , 
while Bnihmans wore distributed tliroughout tho provinces to collect 
tho taxes i\hich had been fixed But, where power had, for a short 
time, enabled tho IMoslims to usurp the mastery, tho usual bigotry 
and cruelty wero displaj’cd AtDebal, tho temples were demohshed, 
and mosques founded , a general massacro endured for three whole 
days , prisoners v ere talcon captive , plunder was amassed , and an 
apostate was left in charge of tho government, exercising co-ordmate 
junsdiction with an Arab chief At Nairun, tho idols wero broken, 
and mosques founded, notwithsfandmg its voluntary surrender At 
Alor, though tho lives of tho mhabitants wore spared, a hea-vy tribute 
was imposed, and though tho temples i\ore treated hke “chnrohos 
of tho Chnsbans, or synagogues of tho Jews,” yet that was no great 
indulgence, if wo may judge from tho proceodmgs at Jerusalem and 
Damascus — where tho ringing of bolls and buildmg of chapels were 
prolubited , whore the free admission of Musulmdns was at all times 
compulsory , whore tho forcible conversion of churches mto mosques 
was insisted on, "without the offer of compensation , and where they 
wore sometimes devoted to tho moaner uses of cow-houses and 
stables At Edwar, and ’Askalandn, all the men m arms were put 
to tho sword, and tho women and children earned away captive At 
klultan, all men capable of bearmg arms were massacred , six 
thousand ministers of the temple were made captive, besides all the 
women and children , and a mosque was erected m the town 

Among tho chief objects of idolatry at Multan, tlie Bha-pishya 
Purdna and Hwon-Tsang mention a golden statue of the Sun , but 
1 Ecinaud Sorrazint, 3fi 
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tlio Arabic Avnlora npoak of tbo pnncipal ulol aa Ijcing composed of 
uo otbor moro ^al^mblo subsUiuco llinn ^\ood, roj)rcscnling tlmt it 
^\aa co\cro(l \\itli a red skm, and adorned \Mtli tvo rubies for c^cs 
Mubammdd Kasim, ascortaiuing lliat largo ofTeniigs 'wero made to 
this idol, and ivisliing <o add to Ins resources hy thoso means, left it 
uninjured, but in order to sliou bis horror of Jndinn superstition, 
bo altacbed a piece of com's flesh to its neck, bj 11111011 bo ivns able 
to gratifj bis aianco and mabguitj at tbo sniiio time Biladun 
says it lias considered to rojircsont tbo jinijdirl Job, iibicb appears 
an Arab misreading of Aditja, ns it is corrccllj stjleil by Bfnmf, for 
without tbo 1011 el points, there is no great dilToronco in tbo original 
This idol lias alloiiod to niaiiitam its position during tbo whole 
ponod of tbo supromaej’ of tbo Kbalifs , but Bfruni informs us, that 
11 bon the Kannatians bocnnio masters of Jfnltun, the} did not slion 
tbomsolvcs equally tolerant or proiidcnt respecting tlio laluablo 
resources of tlio shrine , for tboir leader, Jalam, the son of Sbaiban, 
bad tbo idol broken in pieces, and the allondant jincsts massacred , 
and the temple, wbicli 11 as situated on an eminence, 11 as converted 
into tbo Jarai’ jrnsjid, in lieu of tbo ono nbicb existed before That 
was closed m order to onneo tboir hatred of tbo Unimajndo Kbalifs, 
under whom it bad been constructed , but when Saltan Mobmud 
took Multan, and subdued tbo Knrmatinns, bo ro-oponed tbo ancient 
mosque, upon which tbo now ono was abandoned, and became " as 
a plam destmod to vulgar uses ” 

Tbo same idol was subsequently sot up, and received the offenngs 
of tbo people How long it 'maintained its ancient credit is not 
known for certain , but at Multdn, the Sun is no longer the object of 
worship, having yielded to tho temple of Prahladpun, now itself m 
rums, hut occupying, doubtless, tho same lofty ommonco m the 
citadel which was formerly consecrated to Adiiyn 

On conntmg up tho cost of the Smdian expedition, Hnjjty found 
that he had expended 60 , 000 , 000 , and had received 120 , 000,000 
dirhams ‘ As that could only have been the Kbalifs usual share of 

' Thu 18 from tho FutUhu-l JBulddn, and is toten os being the most exact state- 
ment. That in tho Chaeh-nima differs considerably, and affords no means of com- 
parison between actual receipt and expenditure There is no reason to apprehend 
error in the transcnption of these numbers, because the Arabic original does not 
express them in ciphers, but words 
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onc-fiftli, the total value of tho plunder olitamcd must bavo boon 
600,000,000 dirbnnis Now, ns one million of dirbnms, at fiveponce- 
balfjicimy each, is equn alont to about £23,000 of our money, and as 
tborolnli\o\nluc of money was ton times greater then tbon now, we 
mnj conceive the amount to bo largely ovaggomted , smeo tbo country 
could not by any possibilit}' bavo yielded sucb a bootj", oven witb the 
cverciEO of tbo utmost Arab \nolcnco and ovtortion to enforce its 
collection E^ cn if v o take Hnjjnj’s calculation to represent tbe 
V bole sum, and not merely ono-fiftb, v o sbould shll find it ditficult 
to bclicio, cither that Smd and Multan together could at that time 
bn\c jicldcd tuo millions and tlireo-quarters sterlmg, or that ono- 
linlf of that sum could bavo been expended in tlieu- conquest by such 
a fnigal and abstoinious race ns tbo Arabs, who bad no need of a 
modem commissariat, at once extraingant and cumbersome, to follow 
their agile movements ‘ 

Tlio consideration of this question naturally introduces tbe subject 
of tbo public roieiiuo of Smd Prom tbo statements of Ibn Khur- 
dadba, Ibn Khaldun, and Ibn Haukol, wo demo some valuable 
notices of tlio revenue of tbo ’Abbusidcs, with more especial reference 
to tbo penod of M.iraun’s reign Ibn Khaldun’s table has been 
given by Von Hainnior, m bis LSndcrvcncaUung, and to this additions 
lini 0 been made by Dr Sprenger, from tbe very rare manusenpts of 
tho other authors, both preson'ed in the Bodleian bbiury Prom 
these autboritios combined, we are able to deduce some useful m- 
forcnces respecting tbo comparative revenue of tbe different provmoes 
of tbo Klidafivt Thus, wo find that tbo province of Smd yielded 
annually a sum of 11,600,000 dirbnms, and 160 pounds of aloe-wood, 
Multan bemg, most probably, moluded, os it is not mentioned among 
tho other provmces Of the neigbbourmg provinces, Makrdn is set 
doivn at 400,000 dirhams, Sijistan at 4,600,000 dirhams, SOO 
^arlcgatcd robes, and 20,000 pounds of sweetmeats,’ Kirmfin at 

> All tbo calcnlatioss of Samoen bootj in Egypt and Sjna are oven more eitrava- 
gant, and jiwUfj- tho euBpicjons of Gibbon , though ho hod no nght to arraign the 
dcouraoy of Elmaoin 8 tmuBlator, Erpemus — “/c/twjiwiw «/?« Arahearum httrarum 
xmlauratory—at ho is styled by Hottmgor I conceive that we have not yet got the 
proper equu alont of tho early dlndr and dirham Ecinoud, Sarrasmt, 104, 192, 
Umv Pitt Atit, V Arabic, 317 

» Ibn Khurdhdba soys 6,776,000 dixhami 
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4.200.000 dirhams, 500 precious garments, 20,000 pounds of dates, 
and 1,000 pounds of caraway seeds,* Tukhdnstan at 106,000 
dirhams, Kabul at 1,500,000 dirhams, and 1,000 head of cattle, 
amountmg to 700,000 dirhams more , Fdrs at 27,000,000 dirhams, 

30.000 bottles of rose-water, and 20,000 bottles of black currants 
Khutlan, m Hyatila, bordering on Balkh, at 1,733,000 dirhams, 
B4mian at 6,000 dirhams, and Bust at 90,000 dirhams 

These amounts are to be considered merely approximate, because 
the revenues, unless where they were assessed at a fixed sum, varied 
every year according to the abundance, or scarcity, of the crop 

It may, at first, admit of doubt, whether these sums represent 
land-tax merely, or all the taxes m the aggregate Ibn Khurdadba 
and Ibn Haukal specially say “land-tax.” Ibn Khaldun uses the 
term “ revenue ” This is the more remarkable, as it will be ob- 
served from the notes, that his statements contain the lowest sums 
The two accounts, of course, refer to different epochs, and frequently 
to different limits, which were arbitrary and flnotuatmg, just as our 
Domesday Book, having been compiled by different sets of com- 
missioners, represents a different status m different passages, 
though the names of persons, classes, and tenures may be m every 
other respect identical As an instance, m our Arabic record of these 
variations, we find it stated, under Fare, that “ Amrdn bm Musa, the 
Barmekide, added Smd to this province, so the revenue amounted, 
after defraying all expenses, to 10,000,000 dirhams ” The re- 
mark in itself IS not particularly intelligible, but its very obscurity 
makes it serve the better as an illustration. It is probable that, in 
BO large an empire, the limits of the provmces were frequently 
subject to alteration, to suit the views and mterest of favoured 
governors , and that they were also, without any such personal bias, 
sometimes fixed on an ethmcal, sometimes on a geographical, basis 
Another cause of variation has been suggested — namely, that the 
greatest part of what had been delivered m kind m the time of 
M4rw&i, to which Ibn Khaldun refers, was paid m money m the 

* Itn Xhnrd&dba says 5,000,000 dirhams, and under the KhnsrOs 60,000,000 — the 
limits of the province being, of course, different The amounts entered m the 
text rest on the authontj of Ibn KhaldOn 

’ Ibn Khurdhdba says 30,000 dirhams, but I snspeot error 
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fimo of Ibn Kliiirdadba Tins is probable, and is the natural course 
of fiscal transition all oaer the world 

But, after gianng due -ncigbt to all these considerations, the sums 
set down against some of the provinces are so large — whether ave 
take the liighcr or lower amount, or the earlier or later date — that 
ave must conccuo them to embrace the entire collections of every 
kind, and must bo alloavcd the libertj’’ of construing TJiaraj m its 
enlarged sense of ‘tribute,’ rather than its limited one of 'land-tax, 
— just, indeed, ns it is so considered at the present day in Turkey ‘ 
The assessment upon Smd and Multan, — being 11,500,000 dirhams, 
or about £270,000, — must be considered moderate, if it is mtended 
to compnso the land-tax, the poll-tax, the customs duties, and all 
miscellaneous items into the bai^n , but it is not an improbable 
amount, aa hen aa e contemplate the liberal abonations and reserves, 
a\ Inch haa'e boon nllnded to at tlio commencement of this Note, as 
well ns the change in the value of money Under the Talpurs, 
notavithstanding that many largo and productive tracts were 
afforcsteil by them, Sind is smd to have occasionally yielded 
£400,000 , and under tlio Knlhoras, tradition represents the revenue 
at the oxaggomted amount of £800,000 At present, avith security 
on aU its borders, and tranquillity avithin them, it does not pay to 
the Bnfish Glovcmmont more than £300,000, and the expenses have 
been hitherto more than double that sum This deficiency, how- 
ever, cannot last long, for its cultivation and commerce are rapidly 
on the mcrease 

The Arab governors may be considered m the bght of farmers- 
general, for they usually bound themselves to pay to the Khalif the 
sums at which the various provmces, — after allowance made for 
ordmary expenses, — were set down m the pubbe register "Where 
the disbursements uere left to their discretion, and where the 
revenues were not fixed, but dependant upon the seasons, we may 
presume that, on the plea of frontier wars, local services, and mtemal 
tumults, very bttle was ever remitted to the capital from the remote 
provmces of the empire, for the governors themselves were the 
judges of these necessities — the declaration of peace or war bemg 
left to their arbitrary determination and pleasure 

> Des Osmaiiischen Jletchs Staattttrfassunj Cantemir, Eitt of the Othman 
Empire, p 366 
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Tho ordinary revenue, winch they were entitled to collect trom 
the pro\unccs committed to them, ii as dc^^ cd from tho lond-tax, and 
from tlie capitation-tav upon those vho had not crahraced tho 
Muhammadan religion , hut there were many miscellaneous cesses 
besides, which, in tho aggregate, 3ieldcd laigo rctums, and con- 
tnbuted to swell their profits 

Tho land-tax -n as usually rated at tr\ o-fiflhs of the produce of 
wheat and barley, if tho fields were watered by public canals , three- 
tenths, if imgatcd by wheels or other artificial means , and one- 
fourth, if altogether unirngnted If arable land uerc left uncul- 
tivated, it seems to ha^ o paid one dirham per jarlb, and one-tenth of 
the probable produce, but the statement is not clear upon tins point 
Of dates, grapes, and garden produce, one-third u ns taken, cither in 
kmd or money , and one-fifth (hhims) of the jucld of wines, fishing, 
pearls, and generally of any product not denved from cultivation, 
was to bo dohvered in kind, or paid in loluc, even before the ex- 
penses had boon defraj'cd One-fifth of tho laluo of slaves and 
booty was reserved for tho Ebalif Tlie customs and transit dues, 
for which unbelievers had to pay a double rate, and the taxes on 
trades and manufactures, and handicrafts, were also important 
sources of public revenue * 

These taxes were according to the ongmol mstitutes of ’Umar, 
when he assessed tho Sawad, or cultivated lands of ’Ir£k, but, in 
course of time, they wore cveiywhere greatly enhanced, even to 
one-half of the produce of the land, or rather accordmg to the abdity 
of the people to pay In short, the rates above-mentioned were 
merely a nominal value put upon the land for the collection of the 
revenues was, m many mstances, left to rapacious farmers, who 
covered their contracts and benefitted themselves besides, at the 
expense of the cultivators The same course of proceedmg was 
observed by the agents of the Tdlpiirs to the latest period of their 

1 See Staff Diet , L UK y “A1 il&mlin,'’ where the reremie table is given at 
length. It IS also in the Fundffrttben dts Orients, ToL TI p 362, ei teg , 
and in Hammer-Pnrgstall e, die Landervenextltung unler dent ChaUfate, 89 , and m 
the Fenny Cyelopadia, v “ Caliph ” The Astatie Journal, YoL XXX p 62, 
contains the most comprehensive of all these tables, with very nsefiil remaris 
appended, to which the foregoing paragraphs are indebted See also KUmtert 
Fitt Aste, T , Arable, 403, 404 
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nilo m Sind, nnd ivns ono of tlio oluof cauEOS winch contnbuted to 
Iho inipo\ onshincnt of tho countiy ‘ 

Mo^co^c^, Iho nhscnco of an aOcurato moasurcmont must have 
rendered all such assessments nugatoi^' nnd fictitious, for it was only 
in tho Sav ad, aho^ o roferred to, Inch was tho small tract lying imme- 
diately around tho future capital of tho Khalifs, that there was any- 
tlung lilco a detailed survey , nnd of that tho merits wore more due 
to their predecessors than themsehes Gibbon says, “the ndmmis- 
trition of Persia ■was regulated by on actual survey of the people, 
tho cattle, nnd tho fruits of tho earth , and this monument, which 
attests tho a igour of tlio caliphs, might have instructed tho philoso- 
phers of everj ago ” In tins, ho is by no means borne out by the 
liassago i\hlch ho quotes ns his niithonty from the CJiorographta of 
Tlieophnnos, nnd, moi cover, an extended sense has been given to 
“ Persia,” which really apphes only to a remote comer of that large 
empire " 

Besides this ordmary land-tax, wo read, m the CTiach-ndma, of 
other burdens laid upon Smdinn culUvntors, which seem to have 
been independent of tho former such ns tho hdj, and the 'ushari ’ 
Other cxtnordmnry conditions wore occasionally imposed on some 

^ The little confidence to bo placed in the apparent moderation of recorded rates, 
may bo ciemplificd by modem prachco in Smd, whore wo are told that “ it was not 
uncommon for tho goverament to collect vast quantities of gram for the supply of 
troops, when anv military expedition was on foot , m which case, the rulers made no 
sempio of seizmg a half of tho produce of tho whole country, leaving the farmer to 
Eottlo wnth tho cultivator tho beat way ho could ” — Copt MoMurdo, Journal Jt As 
Sob , Vol I p 240 

~ Decline anti Fall, chop Ii note 32 On tho Saw&d of 'Ir&k and Baghdad, see 
Abii-1 Fidh, (rco^r^ pp fi2, 307, Mar&stdu-l lUild' , ed Juynboll, Vol II , p 63 

5 Literally, “ titho lands,” like tho Dccumates Agn of the Homans , see Tacitus, 
Gemiama, cap 29 Eespectmg the law of ’twAnr/, see Hamilton’s S«fnyo, Hanng- 
ton’s Analysis, Vol I , Galloway's Zaw and Oonstil of India , N B E Baillie s 
Land-tax of India according to Muh law 

Legally, no land was subject both to Khardj nnd ushari , but it may be questioned 
whether tho Sindian 'ushan, though it wns confessedly considered ns an mdulgence, 

IS to bo constmed in its strict legal apphenbon The parties from whom it was taken 
wore tho people of Lairtin and the Chnnnas west of the Indus, of whom we stUl 
find a remnant not far from Manchhar lake, and from whom the Kalhoras are in 
reality descended, notwithstanding their various attempts to disguise the humiliating 
fact Mr Ecnouard conceives that the Kalhoras are Kurds, because the Jahdn-numd 
mentions that name among the Kurdish clans There may pOssibly have heen some 
connection between them and the converted Channas, for we know that Kurds are to 
be found as far eastward as Gand&vn 
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of the tnbes "We have seen above, under Mu’tasun, that the Jats 
dwelling beyond the nvecr Aral were compelled to bring a dog on 
each occasion of paying their respects, besides bemg branded upon 
the hand. The Bhatia, Loh^a, Sihta, Jandar, MSohf, and Qoreja 
tnbes had also peculiar duties devolving upon them 

Sumptuary laws, moreover, were established, and enforced with 
great stringency Certain tribes were prohibited from wearing fine 
linen, from nding on horses, and from covering their heads and 
feet If they committed theft, their women and children were 
burnt to death Others had to protect caravans, and to furnish 
guides to Muhammadans ' 

The natives were also enjomed, m conformity with an old law of 
’TJmar’s, to feed every Muhammadan traveller for three days and 
nights It must he confessed, however, that many of these laws 
were already established under the Brdhman rulers , unless, as 
seems not improbable, the Muhammadan aspect about these ancient 
institutions derives its hue from the prejudices of the historian who 
records them 

But whatever were the pecuhar features of some of the local 
imposts, all the unconverted tribes were, without exception, liable 
to the oapitation-tax (jizya), which, as it wa^ a rehgious as well as 
a pohtical duty to collect, was always exacted with rigour and 
pnnctuahty, and frequently with msult* 

The lei'y of this impost in Smd from those who had not embraced 
Islam, was considered so important at the very earliest period, that 
we find Hajjaj sending another person into the province to coUeot 
it, even during Muhammad ELdsim’s government, “Ahu Khufas 
Kutaiba bin Muslim came on the part of Hajjiij, and returned to 
Khur&sdn, after leavmg his agents to collect the poll-tax from the 
infidels , and, after a time, Tamfm bm Zaid came from HajjSj on the 
same errand 

1 So Abii 'Ubaida, on the conquest of Emesa, imposed upon sneh as ohose to 
remain in infidelity a ransom of five gold pieces a head, besides an annual tnbnto , 
and caused their names to he register^ in a hook, giving them back their mves and 
children, on condition that they should act os guides and interpreters to the JlosUitiS 
in case of need — "W Irving, Stieeet»or* of Jifafiomd, pp 60, 201, see Semblo’s 
Saxons m England, I 294 

’ Pnee Relrosp of Mithamm ATir/ery, vol i pp 109 

* Ttihfatu-1 Eirrfm, MS pp 18. 
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According to tlie ongmal ordinance of ’Umar, those persons who were 
of any persuasion non-Muhammadan, were called Ztmmis, or those 
under protection, and were assessed with a toleration, or poll-tax, at 
the following rates A person in easy circumstances had to pay 48 
dirhams a year, one of moderate means 24 dirhams, and one in an 
inferior station, or who derived his subsistence from manual labour, 
12 dirhams Women, children, and persons unable to work paid 
nothing But a century had not elapsed, when ’Umar the Second, 
considering these rates too moderate, calculated what a man could 
gam during the year, and what he could subsist on, and claimed 
all the rest, amounting to four or five dinars, about two pounds, 
a year 

As the tax ceased upon any one’s becoming a Moshm — ^when he 
was enfranchised from his dependence, and was mvested with the 
privileges of a citizen and compamon — its severe enforcement was 
often found more efficacious than argument or persuasion, m m- 
ducmg the victims to offer themselves as converts to the faith. For 
the professmg Muhammadan had but to pay the tithe for alms, and 
the import and export duties of one m forty, or two and a-half per 
cent,* and he was free from all other imposts, but, when the 
ongmal prmciples of the government began to be departed from, 
when the once vigorous admmistration became feeble and degenerate, 
and the Khahfs appropriated to themselves a large proportion of the 
revenues which the Kuran had assigned to Grod, the Prophet, and 
his relations, then the Muhammadans themselves also became sub- 
ject, as well as the protected people, to new tallages and cesses, 
insomuch that the seventy of the pressure occasioned general dis- 
content, and often resulted m revolution and bloodshed. 

Hence we find Ibn Ehaldun, the most phflosophic of all the 
Arabian wnters upon history and social economy, thus speakmg of 
the effect of these exactions upon the government which mtroduced 

fhpTn “ With the progress of luxury the wants of government and 

its servants mcreased, and their zeal diminis hed , so that it became 
requisite to employ more people, and to give them higher pay 
Consequently, the taxes were gradually mcreased, till the pro- 

1 In Jlnhammsdan Spam this dn*T vns as high as tvelre and a-half pe- c*nt on 
rrrull commodities. — See Eemand s 2S0 
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pnetors and ’svorkmg claBses were unaUe to pay them, which led 
to continual changes in the government ” 

This increased employment of officials had no reference to those 
mamtamed for the distribution of justice to the people In a 
country like Smd, where the mass of the nation professed then 
ancient religion, there were no tribunals for the purpose of adjudi- 
catmg smts between members of that despised and depressed race. 
The power of life and death was exercised by every chief who could 
mamtam the slightest show of independence, as well as by the 
Amirs , but, under the latter, legal formabties were more rigorously, 
if not justly observed. The KAzi, who was appointed to the 
judgment-seat by their orders, professed, m controversies between 
Muhammadans, to decide according to the precepts of the Kurdn, 
while even between Hindus and Muhammadans the same unerring 
gmde was appealed to, under which, of course, the former obtamed 
a very small modicum of justice Pubhc and pobtical offences, 
whether by one party or the other, were tried by the same standard , 
but m aU suits for debts, contracts, adultery, inhentance, the nghts 
of property, and the like, the Hindus — being left without any form 
of law or any established judicatoiy to appeal to — ^had to accommo- 
date their own differences, and, therefore, maintained their pan- 
cTidyats, or arbitration committees, in full efficiency It was for- 
tunate, under these circumBtances, that the pubhc opinion of the 
caste, as expressed in these domestic and self-constituted fora, 
operated more strongly upon their mmds, sentiments, and actions, 
than rewards and punishments derived from higher and hoher 
sanctions 

To the Hmdus, indeed, the pubhc tribunals were only the means 
of extortion and forcible conversion, as they have proved themselves 
to be to the \ ery latest period of Muham m adan dommion in Smd, 
under which, there were judicial penalties for ndmg on horseback, 
especially with a saddle , under which, the wearing of beards, and 
the adophon of iluhammadan costume were compulsory , and under 
which, rehgious processions, and even music, were altogether pro- 
hibifc'd.* Hence there was, and could be, no sympathy between the 


1 Dr BarncJ, FttU to the Court of Stride, pp 72-76 , Captain 5rc:XIurdo, Journal 
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conquerors nnd llio conquered, nnsing from confidence m the purity 
of justice, — for the jinmnry obligations, insepamhly connected with 
the institutions of political sociotj', were utterly ignored hy the 
Arab rulers of Smd, and no regard w'as had to that, which 
i^Iilton calls — 

TIic solid rule of civil government, 

• • • • 

In wliicli IS plainest tniiglit, and earbest learnt 
"IMiat mabes a nation happ} and keeps it so, 

A\Tint mins kingdoms, and lajs cities flat. 

If 16 cvpcdiont that these matters should lie often brought back 
to remonibrnnco and pondered on , for tlio inhabitants of modem 
India, ns mcII ns our clamorous demagogues at home, are very apt to 
forget the ^erJ’ depth of degradation from which the great mass of 
tlie people ha^o been raised, under the protection of British 
supremacy 

In reflecting on the causes which accelerated the downfall of the 
Klialif ’s dominion in Smd, one of tlio most obvious and powerful 
accessories which oflfers itself to our new, as conspiring towards 
that end, is the dn ersitj' of mtorcsts and feehngs among the several 
tnbes which achieved and confirmed tlio conquest No long tune 
elapsed, after the first glow of enthusiasm had died away, and given 
place to more sober sentiments, when the Arabs showed themselves 
as utterly incapable, as the shifbiig sands of thoir own desort, of 
coalescing into a system of concord and siibordinataon The passions 
which agitated these hordes in their anciont abodes, the hereditary 
feuds and blood-rca enges, w hich had even formed the dates of eras 
amoung their Bedoum ancestors, nnd which could bo revived m all 
their bitterness by the recital of a ballad, a lampoon, or a proverb, 
were not allayed, but fostered, by transplantation from their ongmol 
soil ' And so it w as m Spam , crowds of adventurers poured m 
who preferred a distant fortune to poverty at home Emigrants 
from Damascus occupied Granada nnd Cordova , Seville and Malaga 
were planted by settlors from Emesa and Palestme , the natives of 

Jt As Soc , Yol I pp 249-252 , Lient Burton, Stndh, p 368, and Unhappy TaUey, 
Vol I pp 225-229, Cnpt Poslans Personal Observations on Sindh, pp 159, 258, 
Sir A Bumes, Cabool, p 16 

1 Pocock, Speeimen JTistor Arab pp 43, 178, Sale, Aoran, Yol I p 233 , 
Foster, ITahom Unveiled, Yol I p 0 
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Yemen and Persia wore scattered about Toledo, and the fertile 
valleys of tlio South voro partitioned among 10,000 horsemen from 
Syria and ’Iriilc Tlicso, as in Sind, nil heenmo so many n\al 
factions eager in tlio pursuit of pover, mutiiallj rancorous and 
hostile, and chcnshing, in tho jindo and petulance of their hearts, 
the most invidious distinctions of races and precedence ‘ 

Even ns early ns tho deposition and recall of Miihnmmad Klisim, 
wo find him nlluduig to tlio clannish feud between the Sahif/s and 
Snkiisnlcs "Jlnd ho chosen to appeal to the Bword," ho exclaims, 
“ no caialiers of tho tribes of Snk/isnk or ’Akk could have wrested 
from him tho countiy ho hnd conquered, or laid Molont hands upon 
his person” Tlicso i\ero both Ynmdntnn tribes; tho first i\ as de- 
scondod from Saksnk bm Asbrnb, and tlio second vns an offshoot of 
tho great tnbo of Ai’d, irhich, under Muhnllnb, was tho first to carry 
tho Arab arms into India, and which rendered itself so conspicuous 
in tho conquest of Khurasan ’ Tlio Snkifi tnbo, to vhich Muhammad 
Kasim belonged, was originally from Tnif, about fifty miles south- 
east of Mecca It continues a powerful people to this day, pos- 
sessing the some fertile region on tho eastern dech^^t 3 of tho Hijjiiz 
chain of mountains In the wars of tho Wahabis, they defended 
their ancient stronghold of Tdif with a spirit worthy of their 
ancestors 

We have seen above, under tho Khilfifat of Mu’tasim, that the 
rancour, which prevailed between tho Yamfinfan and Kizdnon 
tribes, again broke out mto open hostility m Sind It was not, 
however, in Smd only, but wherever the Muhammadan standard 
was displayed, that these two great divisions wore arrayed agamst 
each other , and as this feelmg operated ns one of the mam causes 
of the success of the ’Abbdsides against the Ummayides, its ongmal 
mohgmty could not fail to be aggravated in every Moshm countiy, 
as long as the remembrance of that change of dynasty survived. 

What imparted additional acerbity to these feuds m Smd, was 

I Crichton, Aralta and its People, p 339, Dunham, History of Spain, Vol IV 
p 2 , Procter, Eneyclopeodia Jletrop , Vol XI p 294 AH of whom are indebted, 
more or less, ongmnlly to Gibbon, JDeahne and Fall, chap h adfnem, and he, with 
hia usual hones^ of acknowledgment, to Casin, PtbUoth Arab-Stspan , Tom II 

pp 82, 262 

’ The Imhm of Muscat is an Azdi — Enc iletr r Oman. 
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tlio pcrbcciilion of tlio ndlioronfs of ’All, vlncli, (liongh 'witli sonic m- 
(oniii'-siojis, c‘:jiccinllv nbont Mamun’s linio, uns lunnitained intli 
consulernbli rigour during tlio pcnod of Aral) occujintion Wo 
Imio in tlio prccoding note soon soino nisfances of tlioso religious 
qunnxd*;, nud tlio^ must lm^o boon of frequent occurrenco m Sind, 
for its po-'ition on tlio ronioto cnslem frontier of tlio Empire, and tlio 
difliciilt^ of accc'^s to it oior mountnins and barren sands, must have 
ofltred a promibiiig nsiluui to political refugees, of ivlucli ivo baio 
ample cMdcnce that tlioi readily aanilod tbemsches ITenco liotoro- 
do^^f during tlio jicnod of the KhiJIfaf, flourished -mfli unusual 
Mgour 111 Siiid and l\rabr ni , and hence such scliismatics as Khanjfs, 
Zindiks, Kln\ ijns, Sliiirfiles, nud tlio like, ns well ns Mulabidn, or 
nlliei^-ls of various dcnomiiiations, lliroae, and jiroiingntcd ,' more 
esjiccialh the Kanimdaus, a\ 1 io, after being first introduced through 
this kingdom, inainlniiicd their hold in Westeni nud Northern India 
long after they vere suppressed in other proMiices of tho Empire 

Ulio ’Abtc refugees hnac preseracd many traces of thoir resort to 
Sind, to ■which wo nla^ refer tho unusual proportion of Saiyid 
families to this dnj resident in that countr}', tho names of such 
places as Lukk-’alaa i and ilfut-’nlna f,’ founded and still inhabited by 
’Abtes, and the many Snijnds of oven Enstera India, who tmeo their 
first settlements to Tlinltn, Bhakknr, and other places m tho valley 
of tho Indus 

Tlieso ■\nguc rcmiuiscciiccs, indeed, may bo considered to com- 
prise ono of tho most ondunng monuments of Arab dominion m 
Sind ^liey were almost tho onl^ legacy tho Arabs left be- 
hind them , affording a peculiar contrast m this respect to the 
Eonians, after the^ lind hold Britain for tho samo period of three 
centuries Notwithstanding that thoir possession was partial and 
unstable, our natno soil teems A\uth thoir buildings, camps, roads, 
coins, and utensils, in a manner to show how completely they were 
tho mnstei-spints of that remote proAunco ’ But wuth regard to tho 
Arab doiiiimon in Smd, it is impossible foi the traveller to wander 

> SCO Well, II 15 , hurton, 249 

= Tho Inttcr is now better known ns Slnthri Tho two great families of Lnkky&ri 
nnd Jlntfin Snijuls constitute the Jlnjfotnrs, or nttcndnnfs nt tho shrme of tho celo- 
brated sunt, LnT Sh6h bfir of Sihwhn 

» See Willnim of Mnlmcabury, Ocst Beg Lib 1 cap i. 
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tlirougli that land, -without being struck -vntli the ahscnco of all 
record of tlicir occupation In language, architecture, arts, tra- 
ditions, customs, and manners, they have loft hut little impress upon 
the country or the people Wo trace them, hko the sanigo Sikhs, 
only in the niins of their predecessors , and Tvhilo Mahfuza, Bai/d, 
and Mansura have so utterly annislied, that "ctiam pentre niinm,” 
the older sites of Bhamhur, Alor, Miiltdn, and Sihwdn still sutvito 
to proclaim the harhansm and cruelty of their destroy era It has, 
indeed, been observed, ns a circumstance -worthy of remark, tliat no 
people over constructed so many edifices as the Arabs, -who extracted 
fever matenals from the quarry the buildings of their first settlers 
being every-whoro raised from the vTceks of cities, castles, and 
fortresses -wluch they had themselves destroyed ' 

With respect to tlic descendants of the earlj Arab conquerors, -we 
find it stated, by two local historians, that -when ’Abdu-r Bazzdk, 
Wazfr of Sultan Mahmud, and the first Ghami-vido governor of 
Smd, was in the year 415 n (1024 ad) directed to proceed to that 
coimtry from Multan,* and that vhen, after ha-nng captured Bliakkar, 
and established his power upon a firm basis, he proceeded in 417 to 
Siwistim and Thatta, ho found m those places, among the descendants 
of old Arab settlers, “ only a very few, who had remamed bound, as 
it were, to the country by family ties and encumbrances , and who, 
being men of learning and ability, wero at that time holding posts 
of honour, and m the enjoyment of certam religious endo-wments ”* 
Eighteen Smdion fomihes, or tribes, are said to ha-\ e sprung from 
those ancestors — the Sakifi,^ Tamim, Mughainde, ’Abbasf, Sadikt, 
Edrukf, ’Usmdnf, Pahanwar,® Mankf,® Chabna, Bm-i Asad, ’Utba, 


* Cnchton’s Arabia and tii People, p 426 

* Tho ponod of his deporturo from Mnlt&n is not clearly stated by either anthonty 
One seoras to say 414, tho other 410 Now, as Mahmtid -was, dnnng -Ramaz&n 416, 
m Mnlthn, on his -way to Sonm&t, that appears to ho a more probable year than 
either of tho other two 

® Tuhfalu I Strdm, MS p 21 Mtr Ma’sOm says that tho 'Wazfr turned tho Arabs 
out of these places, hut that “some who had fhmihes, and were respectable and 
learned men, had high situations conferred upon thorn according to law,” — i e , they 
were appointed to judicial otRccs — Tartkh-% Sind, MS p 38 

* The ongmal Kfizis of Alor and Bhatkar From this family was descended the 
author of tho ChacA-ndma 

‘ Tho descendants of H&ns 


« A branch of the Tamim. 
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Bm^i Abi Stifydn,’ BiljawdG,^ and the Bm-i Jarfma Ans4ri, who were 
the progenitors of the tribe of Sapyti, the lords of Siwistdn To 
these are to be added the Jats and Bnluohts, descendants of HArun 
'Makrdnf It will be observed that, although the famihes are said 
to be eighteen, the enumeration extends to only seventeen, unless the 
Sapya and the descendants of Jarfma Ansilrf are reckoned as two 

The same authonty mentions, that some of the tnbes now m Smd, 
and who appear from their names and occupations to have been 
ongmally Hmdu, are m reality descendants of the Arabs Thus, 
the Thfm were originally Tomim , the Morya are pronounced to be 
descendants from Jlughaira , and the Sumra are hkewise held to be 
the offspimg of adventurers from SSmarra, who aocompamed the 
Tamhn m great numbers All these affiliations are gratmtous 
guesses, and about as probable as the one mentioned in the precedmg 
paragraph, of the descent of the Jats and Buluohts from Harun 
Makrdnt But that some of the inferior tnbes are descendants of 
the Arabs is by no means opposed to reason or probabihty, and this 
more especially among those now classed as Baluchis The Emd, 
for instance, when they assert that they came ongmally from Aleppo 
and Damascus, may have truth on their side, but we should be 
cautious m admitting nommnl resemblances or ambitious genealo- 
gies , especially where, as m the case of the Sumras, Sammas, 
Daiidputras, and Kalhoras, there has been a pohtical purpose to 
serve, and sycophants ready at all times to pander to a despot’s 
aspirations 

Tlio 8umia Dynasty 

The assignment of tlus dynasty to its ventable Imeage and proper 
penod among the rulers of Smd, is one of the most difficult problems 
with which we have to deal m the history of Muhammadan India , 
and the obscunties and inconsistencies of the native accounts have 
by no means been cleared by the European comments which have 
been made upon them 

Our first informant is Mtr Ma’sum, whose account has been given 

1 Of this tnbe are many of tho dartecshcs of Eml, on tho right bant of the Indus, 
opposite to Hnidnrhbhd. Among these celebrated sainta are to be included the 
ancestors of Shaikh Ahd-l Fazl, ns shown in his wort, styled tho Eachkul 

’ Occupants of J toghr, about ten miles west from Sihwfin. 
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at length m the Extracts from his history He tells ns (supra p 
215,) that m the tune of ’Abdu-r Eashfd, Sultan Mas’nd, 443 a.h , 
1061 A D , the men of the Sumra tribe revolted from the rule of 
Ghazni, and placed on the throne of Sind a man of the name of 
Sumra He closes his unsatiafactory account by saying — “If any 
of my friends know more on this subject, let them publish it, I have 
said all I can upon the matter ” 

Abu-1 Fazl gives us no information m the Ay\n-t AXbari (YoL H 
p 120), beyond the announcement that there were thirty-six Sumra 
pnnces, who reigned 500 years 

Finshta seems afraid of ventimng on this difSoult and doubtful 
ground. He merely observes (Vol lY p 411,) that, on the death 
of Muhammad Kfisim, a tribe, tracing their ongm from the Ans&rfs, 
estabhshed their government m Smd, after which, the Sumra 
Zamfndars reigned for 600 years , ‘ but he adds, “ neither the names 
nor the history of these pnnces are at present extant, since I have 
failed m my endeavour to procure them In the course of years 
(although we have no account of the precise penod) the dynasty was 
subverted by that of the Sammas,’ whose chief assumed the title of 
J&Q Hurmg the reigns of these dynasties, the Muhammadan kings 
of Ghazni, Ghor, and Dehll mvaded Smd, and seizmg many of the 
towns, appomted Muhammadan governors over them ” 

The TdrOJi-x Tahiti (MS p 26,) says their dommion lasted for 
only 143 years, from 700 to 843 h., that they were Hmdus, that 
Alor was wiihm them dommiona, and that them capital was Mu- 
hammad-Tur, m the Pargana of Dmak. Dud4 is made contem- 
porary of ’AMu-d Din, and the popular stones relatmg to Dalu Edl 
and ’Umar Sumra are given at length 
The Beg-Ldr-ndtna (MS p 8) merely observes that, after the Mu- 
hammadan conquest, men of the Tamim tnbe governed Smd, and 
after some tune, the Sdmras succeeded them, ocoupymg the seat 
of government foi 505 years , them capital being Muhatampur 

* The Kanzu-l ilahfUz, oa tho authonty of tha Tdrikh-i Bahddur-sMhl soys the 
SUmraa lasted for fiOO years after the auJdd Tam!m Ansuri 
’ [The irords of this sentence as given by Gen Bnggs, are “ tha dynasty of 
Soomura subverted the country of another chief called Soomnna, whose chief, ’ etc 
Sir H Elliot a emendation is obvionsly necessary j 
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^Mnliammid Yusiif says in bis Muntalhahi-t TawdrUJt that when 
Snlbm ’Abclii-r Easlifd, son of Snltdn Mabraud, mbented tlie king- 
dom of Gbayiif, tbo people of Sind, finding bim an indolent and 
■neak-mmdcd monarcb, began to bo refraotoiy and contumacious, and 
in V n 445 (1053 ad), tbo men of tbo tnbe of Sumra, baying assem- 
bled around Tbarri, seated a man named Sumra on tbo cusbion of 
goveniment Ho ruled indopondentlj' for a length of time, and left 
as successor a son, lihungar, bom to bim by a daughter of a Zamtn- 
dar named Sad Bbungar, after ruling 16 years, departed to the 
norld of otonuty ni a n 461, and left a son named Dudd, who after 
a rule of 24 years, died a n 4S5 , * then Sangbar reigned for 16 
j ears , Hafif, 33 3 oars , ’Umar, 40 years , Duda H 14 years , Pabtu, 
33 jears , Gcnbra, 16 years , Muhammad Tur, 16 years , Genbra H 
SOI oral 3 oars, Duda HI 14 years, Tai, 24 years, Cbanesar, 18 
3 ’ears, Bbungar H 16 years, Hafif H 18 years, Duda TV 25 
3 ears, ’Umar Sumra, 36 years, Bbungar HI 10 years Then the 
government fell to Hamlr, who was deposed by tbo tnbe of Samma, 
on account of bis t 3 Tranny * 

'Tlio latest iiativo autbonty is the Tuhfatu-l Ktram (MS pp 21, 26, 
126), which, in ono passage, says that the Sumra tnbe sprang from 
tbo Arabs of Samira, who amvod m Smd in the second centuiy of 
tbo Hijra, ncconipan 3 ang tbo Tamfm family, who became governors 
of Sind imdor tbo ’Abbasidos, that tbo ivbole term of their sway 
may bo redvoned at 550 years, ns they were mere nommal tnbu- 
tanes dunng tbo last two contunos of the ’Abbdside government, 
and enjoyed full mdependonco when the greater part of Sind was 
bold by the officers of tbo Gbnzmvide and Gbori kings 

In another passage we are informed that they were mvited to 
Sind by Obbota Amram, wbo being gnevod at the inj'ustice of bis 
brother, tbe famous Dalu Bdf, repaired to Bagbddd, and obtamed 
from tbe Kbabf ono hundred Arabs of Sdmiro, whom be brought to 
Smd, together with Saiyid ’Alt Musavt, wbo mamed Dalii Edt’s 
daughter, and loft descendants, now inbabitmg tbe town of Mut’alavi 
When Gbazt Mabk, m tbe year 720 h (1320 ad), marched towards 

> [See tbe piissago from Malet’s transktion of Mir Ma’silm, tupra, p 216 ] 

” [This passage is quoted in the Tuhfatu I Kirdm, and another translation of it 
■mil bo found at page 344 ] 
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Dohlf will nil nnii) collcclorl from Miilf/m nrid Sind, o^ortllrclv 
Khufini Klifm, mid nssiimcd llto (itlo of GliM'iU-d dfii Tiiglilik Slifib, 
llio tnbo of Sumrn took ndiantngo of liis being occnpicd intli thn 
nfraire of those dislnnt paris, nitd collecting togeflior from the neigh- 
hourhood of Tlinrrf, cIiomj n person named Summ ns their ruler lie 
ostablishod perfect trnnquillif}’ throughout the countrj', nnd married 
a daughter of a Zamindilr, named Sad, vho made prclcnBions to 
iiidopoiidonco IIih mfo horo liim a son named Bhungnr hj iihoin 
ho was succcodcd IXis son Diidn succeeded him, nnd acquired 
possession of the coiiiitrj ns fnr ns Nnsrjmr lie left an infnnt son, 
named Singhilr Tarf, daughter of Duda, assumed the reins of 
gO^ ommont till Singhili bccanio of nge Ho n hen installed in pon er, 
mnrohod towards Knchh, and extended his temtorj' as far ns Kdng~ 
nai As ho died childless, his wife Uinn'i npjiointcd her own 
brothers to the go\omorHhip of the cities of Tur and Tliarrt A 
short time after this, another Diifhi, a Siimrn, goiemor of tlic Fort 
of Dhak, assembled his kiusracn from the ncighhourhood, nud 
destroyed Htmu’s brotliors Tllnlo tins was going on, Pnhtu, a 
sou of Diidd, raised on insurrection, nnd held authority for a short 
time , after which, a man named Khnira obtained tho pnnoipahty 
Tlion Annil imdortook tho burden of goi emmeut, but as ho proved 
to be a tyrant, the tnbo of Saramn rose against him, and slow him 
m AH 752 (1351 ad ) So far tho "confusion worse confounded” 
of tho TiiJ{falH-l Ktrdm ‘ 

The attempts of European authors to explain these discrepancies 
are not successful 

Pottmger informs us that "Hakims were regularly sent from 
court (Ghazni) to this provmco, imtd tho reign of Musaood, the 
son of Mulunood, when a great tnbo, called Soomruh, appeared m 
arms and expelled all tho partizans of tho kmg, but their chief, 
whoso name was Sunghar, immediately making an apology for this 
outrage, and offonng to pay tnbute to tho amount of tho revenues 
beforo collected, he was pardoned, and*appomtod governor, in the 
the stead of the person he had deposed The tribute was paid with 
great regulanty for one hundred and fifty years after this arrange- 
ment, when the Empire of Ghnznee was overturned by the Ghoonan 

1 Supra, p 343 
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d) nasiy on -n-lncli llio Soonirulis, m wLoso tribo tlio government of 
Sindo Imd gndimlly boon allowed fo become borcditarj’-, declared tbem- 
sclvcs in a atate of indopcndonce, and altbougb tboy wero repoatedlj 
V orated m Ibo n are tliat follon cd this declaration, yet tboy managed 
to preserA o fboir liberty till tbo final extinction of tbo race, or at 
least the pnnees of it, in tbo person of Dubooda, who died without 
cliildrcii. 111 tbo jear of the Hijrco, G9‘l, about 336 years from the 
time bis ancestors bad first made tliomsclvos so conspicuous 

“ On tbo demise of Dubooda, numerous candidates for tbe vacant 
govemmeut started up, and it v ns a continual struggle for nearly a 
ceutiirj’- •nbo should succeed to it Among tbo last of them, two 
brothers, called KboeramuU and Urukmull successively held it for a 
time, but at length tbo tyrnnnj of tbo latter became insupportable, 
and tbo bond of the tnbo of Sumiili vent to bis palace, accompanied 
b} tlio ministers of the countiy, and put him to death Tbe populace 
with one accord elected this cliicf, who bad roboved them from so 
dreadful a scourge, their king, and bo was nccordmgly placed on 
tbcir tbrono, vutb tbo title of Jam, or leader, which bo was said to 
baa 0 adopted from liis family bomg descended from tbe celebrated 
Jamsbed, kmg of Persia 

Dr Bird, reljmg on some Persian authorities, moludmg tbe 
TdrUJi-i Sind, tells us that tbo Sumras, who became first known m 
tbo Indian bistoiy m the reign of Mahmud of Gbnznf, were 
onginolly Muhammadans descended from Aboulabil, on uncle of tbe 
Prophet, and that ono of tbo tnbo who, m tbe beginning of tbe 
eleventh centuiy^ of our era, obtamed power m Smd, married mto 
tbe family of Samma, and bad a son named Bbaonagar Tbe chief 
a bo bad been thus placed at tbe bead of tbe tribe was named 
Hallab, tbo son of Obotab, a descendant of Omar Sumra, first of tbe 
family mentioned m tbeir history Contemporary with Cbotab was 
Deva Ba(, sometimes called Dilu Eat, tbe ruler of Alore “ Tbe son 
bom to Hallab bad for bis descendants Dodar, Smgbor, Hanif, and 
others, who appear to have ongmaUy possessed tbe Dangab per- 
giinnab m tbo Eogistan, or sandy desert, from whence they extended 
themselves mto tbe pergunnabs of Tburr, Sammawati, Eupab, and 


' Travels in Btloochnian, pp 391 
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Nasirpur ” Dr Bud adds, that nothing satisfactory regarding them 
IS -to be found m any Indian author, except the statement of their 
descent frcm the family of the Prophet, in whidh, therefore, he seems 
to concur “ They derive theu name,” he continues, “ from the city 
of Saunuah, on the Tigris , and appear to have sprung irom the 
followers of Tamun Ansan, mixed with the Arab tribes of Tamim 
and Kureish ” ** ^ “In Masudi’s time, many chiefs of the 

Arabs descended frojn TTamyjth, the uncle of the prophet, and Ah, 
his cousin, were then subject (to the chief of Mansura.) To these 
ancestors we may trace the Saiyids of Smde, and the family of 
the Sumrahs ” ' 

The difficulty of solving this question is shown by so confused a 
statement written by a well-informed author 

Elphmstone observes that, “ Kisun’s conquests were made over to 
his successor Temfm, m the hands of whose family they remamed 
for thirty-six years, till the downfall of the Ummayides, when, by 
some msurrection, of which we do not know the particulars, they 
were expelled by the Sumras, and all theu Indian conquests were 
restored to the Hmdus , part of the expelled Arabs, accordmg to 
Finshta, having found a settlement among the Aghans ” And, 
again, that “ after the expulsion of the Arabs in 760 a d , Sind, firom 
Bhakkar to the sea, wus ruled by the Sumra Bdjputs, until the end 
\ of the twelfth century, that it is uncertam when they first paid 
^ * tribute to the Muhammadans, probably, the begmnmg of that century, 
under Shah5bu-d dfn, or his immediate successor ” Here, the whole 
penod of the ’Abb4sido governors, and of the independent rulers of 
Multan and Mansura and the Kormatians, is entirely neglected 
So important an omission by such a writer teaches us, as in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, how obscure are the annals with which we have 
to deal ’ 

In calling the Sumras Rdjputs, Elphmstone is without doubt 
correct, for notmthstandmg the assertions of the local writers, the 
real fact must be admitted, that the Sumras are not of Arab descent 
at all, and that this fictitious genealogy was assumed by them, when 

1 Sleieh of the Etelory of Cutch, Appendix n , Fmi/ to the Cbtirt of Smde, p 10 , 
and ngain, Jotim J1 At Soc , Yol I pp 126 
* Eittoiy of India, Vol I pp 228, fill 
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the mniontr of (lie (nbo i\cro comorted (o Islam, and tliat, ns tlio 
mine of 8 minim oflorcd n sufiicicntly specious rosomblnnco, that 
(owni ^\ns adopted ns (lio probable sent of tlioir ongin, though it iias 
not built till after the supposed penod of their emigration * 

Tliat the Suuins i\ero not^roslims during at least tho early period 
of their siinj, seems to lie proaed by their names, though this argu- 
ment 18 not quite dccisnc, for doam to modern times in Sind, Mu- 
hammadan eonaerts hnao been occasionally nlloavcd to return their 
Ilindu names Still, icasomng geiiomlly, tho ictcntion of Hindu 
names points, pruiui facte, to the probabilitj of tho retention of tho 
natiao religion Noav, aahen aae come to examine tho Bhungars and 
Hudas among (ho Sumnis, aae find that oaen to tho latest period, 
anth one, or at most t a\ o, doubtful exceptions, tliej’’ are nil of natiYo 
Indian ongiii Tlio fact of their being called “ Hamfr,” in Sindinn 
ballads (a probable corruption of “Amir ”) scarcely mihtntes ngamst 
this, ns it a\*ns, both in ancient and modem times, a distiuchyo appel- 
lation of (ho rulers of Sind, and avas only superseded aa^here, ns in tho 
case of tho Jams, thoro avas a more familiar titlo of local ongin 
Tlio ascription of so honourablo nn address and so high a Imeage, is 
easily accoiintod for by tho natural toudoucy to nggrandisoment 
avhicli has actuated all bards and minstrels, from Domodooiis and 
T^Ttoms to tho last pn/eman of tlio Cambnan Eisteddfodd Tliat 
many of tho tribe still contmiio Hmdus, roaming ns shepherds 
through tJio tliah of Jcsalmtr and tlio Upper Dhnt coimtry to the 
cast of Sind, aa o Imoav from personal communication Even if it 
might bo admitted that, in tho present day, they had forgotten their 
Arab ongin, and lapsed into Hinduism from their former creed, 
still, that could not haao occurred at the very oarbest period of their 
historj-^, avitlnn a centurj'- or tavo of their emigration, and before their 
high and holy ongm could possible have been forgotten 

Tho Sumras of the desert are one of the subdivisions of the 
Piamdrn Edjputs, and from frequently combiinng avith their brethren 
tho ’Umars, gave name to a largo tract of country, avlnch is even 
still rocomiized as ’Umra-Sumra, and avitlnn avlnch Alor is situated 

O 

’ Tho vnnous modes of amting and pronouncing tho ntune of this toavn are giren 
in tho Mardndit I IttiltT, cd Jnpboll, II 6, 27, but not one admits of a « m the 
first syllablo 
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Eonouord surmisoB that tboy may bo “Som-Rdf,” that is, of tho 
Lvmar race, hut, hoing -without question of tho Pramdra stock, they 
are necessarily Agni-kulns Thorr successors and opponents, tho 
Saminas, -were of tho Lunar race 

It IB not improhahle that tho Lumrls, or Ndmaris, of Buluohistdn 
may he of tho same stock, who, when they donvo tlicir linoago from 
Samar, the founder of Samarkand, may have heon ongmally nothmg 
hut Sumras This, however, v\ould not ho admissible, if they 
really have that consangiumty with tho Bhdtfs -nhioh they profess, 
and which would throw them also mto tho Limar family ' 

It is not only from passages which professedly treat of tho Sumras 
that we know them to he Hindus, hut from an incidental notice m 
foreign histonans, such as tho authors of tho Jahdn-hislid and the 
Jdmi’u-t TawdriLh, where, m writing of tlio o-qiedition of Jalolu-d 
dfn to Smd, m 621 a n (1221 ad), they mention that, when ho was 
approaching Dohal, the ruloi of that country, Hasmr, took to flight, 
and emharked on a boat, lea-ving the Sultan to enter the place -with- 
out a contest, and erect mosques on tho sites of tho Hmdu temples 
which he destroyed. This Hasrar is, m Pinshta’s account of the same 
expedition, named Jaisf, which, if it he correctly written, is more 
probably a titular than a personal designation , for we learn it was 
the name borne by the son of Dahir, who ruled m the same pro-rance, 
and was so called from the Smdl word jai, “ victoiy ” It seems, 
however, 'not improbable that the name is neither Hasrar, nor 
Jaisf, nor Jaisar, hut Chanosar, the popular hero of some of the 
Smdian legends respecting the Sumra family Neither of the three 
other names is to be found amongst those of tho Sumra rulers, and 
written -without the diacritical pomts, they all vary but httle from 
one another Admitting this to be the case, we obtam an useful 
synohromsm m the Sumra dynasiy, notwithstanding that the local 
ballad of Dodo and Chanesar makes them contemporaries of ’Alfu-d 
dfn, a name more famihar to native ears than Shamsu-d dfn, the 
actual ruler of Dehli at that penod, and his predecessor by nearly a 
whole centuiy 

1 Toi, Annals of SdjaslMn, Vol I pp 92, 93, II 310-12, Sneyo Metropol 
Tol XSIII p 780, Jounu £ Qeog See, Yol YII p U, Maason, Jeumey ie 
Keldt, pp 298, 356 
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TliotY* ic, li('\\<'\or, ono \cn cnnoiis |np‘yigo m nii mitlior, Tvliom 
vf f-limiM ln\f' htllo lo nfibnl nnj illtistmtion to the 

f’f himl, vonltl ^pom to j)ro\ollm(, before II 103 npos- 

fn^m tlmr jmr(-"'(rnl fmlh (0 Wilin, flic Siiinms lind intor- 
iTif*<bit'l\ ndop!*^! fbo lemti of llio Konimtmii Iiorc^j In tho 
Mcml of llie Dni'-e'', wo find nn CJ)I^(Io of Jliddaiin Jlilinn-d 

dm, l]ie <liief n]K>'-(l(‘ of Ilnin-vi, niid tlio pnncipnl coniinler of tho 
iddn •^'-od m tho ^c'\^ 12.0 11 (1032 ad), to tho 
I nilondiif of Jlfi/hofi Olid Jltudufloii jii qcncral, aitd lo Shall h Ibn 
Jbtjo Jlol til partiadiir’ Hero tho imino js purely Indian, 
find tho p drotunno cm lie no other than our .Summ. Hi it fioino of 
tint lnl>o, inoludm;; (ho <hiifo, lind ntlih ited theinsehcs to tho 
Knniintium n. nmro prohiblo than tho oilier nltomntnc, suggested 
ht "M ]h in lud,' th it nrlaiii Arihs had adopted jndigenons douomi- 
nilioiip It Ft inn ijiute cMih nt fnnn this curious coincidcnco of 
nnims, th it the p irt\ pirheiilarlj nddai'-cd vos n Suiuni , that this 
Suiimi Was n Knriuntmn, Hitti '•'•or of n mcinlKir of tho snino schism, 
vho l»circ in the tune of Muhiniid n Jdiihainmndan nnino (Abd-l 
Filth Diud), and whope son \tns probnbl} tho jounger Dniid men- 
tioned m (he letter, and that (ho Kiimintinns of tho^a]Io} of tho 
Indus ^^clx in relation and correspondence, not onlj imUi those of 
J'crsn ntid Arabia, but Milh (ho Druses, nho odored Uakiin, tho 
Fatinndo Khalif of Fgapt, ns n God 

niat Uio Kannatians obtained nianj coirvcrts to thoir infidel 
opinions IS rendered highly probable b}' tho difficulty of nccoimting 
for their mjnd coniiucst of Sind bj any oUior supposition Being 
morel}' refugees from Bahroiu and A1 Hassa after their successivo 
defeats, nicntioned 111 nnolhei note, and thoir subsequent persecution 
in Anibia, they eould scarcely haao Innorsod on luhospitablo country, 
or undertaken a long sea a o} ago, in sufficient inunbors, to appear 

' He nits HfijCi Dal the true dcscciulonl of Botliro and Koudelhcla, and montiona 
man) other memben) of his fnmil) , some of whom have Arab, and others Indian 
nnmr«, culngi«inp their faith and rirtucs " Oh, illustnoua Hajh Dal, arouse your 
famil), tho Unitanans, and hnng hack DhOd tho younger into tho true rohgion , for 
Jlas’nd only delivered him from prison and bondage, that you might accomplish the 
ministr) with which jou were charged, against 'Abd-ulla, his nephew, and against 
all the inhabitants of Mult&n, so that tho disciples of tho doctrines of hohnoss, and of 
tho unity, might bo disUnguiahcd from tho party of bcwildonnont, contradiction, in- 
genuit), and rebellion" ’ M^moxrc tor I' In^C) p 250 
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Buddonly witli ronovatod power in Smd Many Hindu converts doubt- 
less readily ]Oinod tliom, both in the hope of evpclling tboir present 
masters, and m tlio ovpcotation of receiving a portion of tlieir ancient 
patrimony for tbomsolvos, after the long exclusion under wbiob they 
bad groaned One of the Bulucb clans, indeed, still preserves tlie 
memory of its heresy, or that of its progenitor, in retaining its pre- 
sent title of Karmatl 

Independent of the general dissemination of Shin’ sentiments 
in the valley of the Indus, winch favoured notions of the ineorpo- 
ration of the Godhead in Mon, the old occupants of the soil must, 
from other causes, have boon ready to acq^uicsco in the ivild doc- 
trines of the heretics, who now offered themselves for spmtual 
teachers, as woU as political leaders Their cursing of Muhammad , 
their incarnations of the deity, their types and nllcgones, their 
philosophy divided into oxotono and osoteno, their rehgioiis re- 
ticence, their regard for particular numbers, particularly seven 
and twelve , the vanous stages of initiation , their abstruse 
allusions, their mystical mterpretations , their pantheistic theo- 
sophy, were so much in conformity with sentiments already 
prevalent amongst these willing disciples, that little persuasion 
could have been required to induce them to embrace so con- 
gemal a system of metaphysical divinity, of which the final de- 
gree of initiation, however cautiously and gradually the development 
was concealed, undoubtedly mtroduced the disciple into the regions 
of the most unalloyed atheism So susceptible, mdeed, must the 
native mind have been of these insidious doctnnes, that Hammer- 
Purgstall and others, who have devoted much attention to these 
topics, have very reasonably concluded that the doctnnes of these 
secret societies, — such as the Karmatians, Isma’flians or Assas- 
sins, Druses, B^tmts, and sundry others, which at vanous penods 
have devastated the Muhammadan world, and frequently threat- 
ened the extmotion of that faith, — though ongmally based upon 
the errors of the Gnostics, were yet largely mdebted to the mystical 
philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and especially of India, 
where the tenets of transmigration and of absorption mto the Deity 
were even more femihar both to Buddhists and Brdhmans than they 
were to these miserable schismatics 
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The Hindu population, therefoie, though they had much to dread 
fiom them, if it contmued ohstmately m the path of idolatry, was 
likely to offoi a rich field of proselytism to such zealous fanatics as 
the Karmatians, or “ people of the veil,” whose creed could not have 
been less attractive to an ignorant and superstitious multitude, from 
its eluding m many instances the grasp of human apprehension, and 
from its founder hemg announced, m profane and mcomprehensihle 
jargon, to ho “ the Guide 1 the Director I the Invitation 1 the "Word I 
the Holy Ghost 1 the Demonstration ! the Herald I the Camel ! ” 
Assunung, then, that this Ibn Smnar, the ruler of Multdn m 
423 n (1032 ad), was m reahty a Sumra, we must date the com- 
mencement of the Sumra dynasty at least as early as that penod, 
and most probably even before Mahmud’s death, in the lower course 
of the Indus , for it has already been observed, on the authority of 
Ihn As(r, that Mahmud on his return from Sommat, m 416 h , (1026 
ad), placed a Muhammadan chief m possession of Mansura, for 
that the mcumhent had abjured Isldmism So that the expelled 
ruler must necessarily have been a Karmatian, or a Hmdu , and, m 
either case, doubtless a Sumra, who, in the distractions of the 
Ghaznivide Empire, would have allowed no long tune to elapse 
before he recovered the dominions from Avhioh he had been expelled 
This le-estabhshment might have been delayed durmg the reign 
of Mas’ud, who is expressly mentioned by Badioki as comprising all 
Smd within his domimons The Sumras, mdeed, may possibly have 
allowed a titular sovereignty to the Gha 2 mivides, even down to the 
time of ’Abdu-r Eashfd m 443 h (1061 ad), or paid tiibute as 
an acknowledgment of fealty, but after that time, the advance of 
the Saljuks on the northern frontier of the empue, and the mtemal 
disorders of the government, must have oflered too favourable a 
conjuncture for them to profess any longer an even nominal sub- 
ordmation to distant monarohs unable to enforce it. 

The Sumra power could at no time have been extensive and 
absolute m Smd , and the passage translated above at p 340, from 
the Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, showing seven tributary chiefs m Smd m the 
time of Nasiru-d dfn, represents perhaps the true state of the country 
during a great portion of the so-called Sumra period Moreover, 
this unfortunate provmce was subject to peipetual moursious from 
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tJie Ghormiij Khi l jf, and TugUik dynasties of Dehlf and the Panjfl», 
as "well as the still more rmnons devastations of the Moghals The 
retreats m their native deserts offered temporary asylnms to the 
Smdia n s dunng these visitations, till it pleased the stronger potver 
to letue, after ravagmg the crops and secimng their plimder hnt, 
heyond the personal security ivhich such inhospitable tracts offered, 
the Sumras could have enjoyed little freedom and mdependence, and 
can only claim to rank as a dynasty, from the absence of any other 
predominant tnbe, or power, to assert better pretensions to that 
distmction '■ 


Tlie Samma Dyrmty 

In considermg the annals of this race, we are rebeved from many 
of the perplexities which attend us during the preceding penod. 
After expelling the Sumras in 762 a h (1851 ad ), the Sammas 
retained their power, till they were themselves displaced by the 
Argb4ns m 927 a h (1621 ad ) Some aniUxonhea aBBign an earher, 
as well as later, date for the commencement of tberr rule The Beg 
Ldr-ndma says 734 A n (1834 ad), making the dynasty last 193 
years The TdiBJi~\ Tdhri says 843 a h (1489 a.d ), givmg it no 
more than 84 years The Ttthfaiu-l K%rdm says 927 h , which gives 
175 years 

The Tdrikh-t Tdhri is obviously wrong, hecanse when Snltdn 
Ptroz Tughlik mvaded Smd in 762 a-H (1361 a d ), he was opposed 
by a Prince whose title was Jam, one home by Sammas only, not by 
Sumras, — and this we learn from a contemporary author, Sbams-i 
Sirdj, whose father himself commanded a fleet of 1000, out of 6000, 
boats employed upon the expedition The power of the Jdm may 
be judged of by Ins being able to brmg a force of 40,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry to oppose the Sultdu of Dehli, whom he , kept 

* Compare Hammcr-Poigstall, Oeschiehie der Astassmen, Boot i , and Fundgrtilm 
dei Orienls, Vol YI , J3t(y Umverselle, v “ Oarmath Eenouard, Fneyo Metro- 
poltiana, YoL XYIII pp 301, 308, M Jules Dayii, Syrte Moderne, gg 195-7, 
M Silvcstre do Sacy, Fxposi de la reltffton det Bruzet, Tom I p cuxci, II 341 , 
and Journal det Savants, ann 1818 , the entire irork of Do Sacy has hcon copiously 
nhstracted in the first and second Yolnmcs of Col Churchill’s Mount Lebanon, 1853 , 
Weil, Oes der C}ialifc!t,\o\.ll p 214,111 66, Sale, Koran, Prcl Disc,YoLI 
p 262 , Seeret Societies of the Middle Apes, pp 37-44 , Bohicn, Has alte Jiidien, 
Vol I p 206 
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at bay for two years and a-bolf Ten years previous, we also know 
from contemporary history that, upon Muhammad Tughlik’s m- 
vasion, the chief of Tbatta was a Sumra, and not a Samma. We 
may, therefore, safely concur ivith the Ttihfatu-l Kirdm m t akin g the 
year 762 h as that of the accession of the Sammas, which was, 
indeed, comcident with that of Sultdn Firoz, for his reign com- 
menced while he was yet m Smd, and this change of dynasty was 
probably m some measure contmgent upon his success m that pro- 
vince, before he advanced upon DehM 

All these authors concur m fixmg the estmction of the Samma 
dynasty m 927 h (1621 An) 

Native writers have done their best to render the ongm of this 
tnbe obscure, m their endeavours to disguise and embellish the 
truth The extracts from the Tulifatn-l Ktrdm wdl show the pro- 
pensity of the Sindian mmd to wander mto the region of fable and 
romance Nothing can be made out of such arrant nonsense In 
another passage the author throws discredit on the Arab descent, and 
inchnes to that of Jamshid The Arabic ongm from Abt Jahl has 
been assigned, m order to do honour to the converts from Hinduism, 
The Jharejas of Kaohh, who aie of Samma extraction, prefer claim- 
ing the distant connection of Shdm, or Syna The descent from 
Sam, the son of the prophet Nuh, has been assigned, partly for the 
same reason of nobihtation, partly that a fit eponymos might be 
found for Samma , and Jamshid, or Jam (for he is known under 
both forms indiscnmmately), has been hit upon, m order that a 
smtable etymology might be obtamed for the titular designation 
of Jam 

Tod denves the word Jdm from Samma, but the correctness of 
this etymology may be doubted, for it was not the designation of the 
family generally, but merely of the chiefs Indeed, Jam is a title 
still borne by many native rulers m these parts — such as the Jdm of 
Bela, the Jdm of Nawanagar, m Surdshtra, the Jdm of Kej, the Jdm 
of the Jobyas, a Samma tnbe, and others — and has no necessary 
connection with Persian descent, much less with such a fabulous 
monarch and legislator as Jamshid In the same manner, it has 
been attempted to engraft the genealogy of Cyrus on the ancient 
Median stock, by detectmg the identity between Achiemenes and 
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JnmsLfd,' but boro, ngain, notMitbstnnding tlint tlio hjpofbcsifl is 
biipportccl by tlio respectable nnmo of JIccren, ire are compelled to 
witlibold our assent, and arc sorclj tempted to exclaim — 

Alfnna vient <1 cquos, sans doufc , 

Jlaw il faut oToucr nn»^i, 

Qu'en venanl dc la ja=qu' ici 
II a bien changt Bar la route 

"What tho Sammas rcallj i\crc is bIiomti in an interesting parage 
of the Chach-numa, irlicro ■ho find them, on the banks of the loner 
Indus, coming out with trumpets and shamns to proffer their alle- 
giance to ^luhammad K/Isim Slmba, tlio goiemor of Dcbal, on the 
part of Chnch, maj bo considered tho representatiie of the family at 
an earbor penod ’ 

They H ere then either Buddhists or Ilindus, and h ere received mfo 
favour m consideTnlion of tbcir prompt and early submission- They 
form a branch of tho great stock of the Yadaias, and their pedigree 
IS denvod from Samba, tho son of Krishna, nho is himself laioim 
by the epithet of “ Sj dma,” indicative of his dark complexion 
Sammanagar, on tho Indus, ivas their onginal capital, H-hith has 
been supposed by some to bo tho Minagara of the Greek geographers, 
and IE probably ropresented by the modem Sdiivan Sibwan itself, 
■which has been subject to vanous changes of name, may, perhaps, 
dome that particular designafaon (if it be not a corruption of Smdo- 
mana), from tho Sihta, themselves a branch of tho Sammas, men- 
tioned m the CJiach-ndma, and also noticed at a later penod of 
Smdian history, as will appear from some of tho preceding Extracts 
The name is also still presomed amongst the Jharejas of Kachh 
The more modem capital of the Sammas, during part of the penod 
under review, and before its transfer to Thatta, was Samuf, mentioned 
m another Kote Smee tho Sammas became proselytes to IsMm, 
which occurred not earher than 793 n (1391 a.d ), their name, 
though it still comprises several largo erratic and pistoral com- 
munities, is less kno^wn than that of their brethren, or descendants, 
the Samejas, and the demi-Hmdu Jharejas, of Kachh, who do 

' Sclmifzler, Eneylc dts Qtns du Monde, Tom I pp > TVabl, Adgemnne 
Betchrnbmg da Pen Peiehs, pp 209, Z'ndavetia, I, 14, Heoren, Asxalxe IxaUons, 
ToL I pp 377 

* CTiaeh-ntlma, IIS pp 70, 109 
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honour lo fhoir cxfmction by flioir mnrtinl quabbes, ho'wever no- 
(onouslj tho^ ninj bo doficiont m oUior •surtuos 
It being nilmittod that tho Sirnmns nro luiquoshonnbly Enjpfits of 
the groat Ta(la^a stoeh, and that they haAO occupied tho banks of 
the loner Indus Anthm known histoncal periods, there seems 
nothing fanciful m tlio supposition that their ancestors may be 
traced in tho Sanibastm and Sambiis of Alexander’s histonans 
Tlio name of Sambastio, nho nro reiiresontcd ns a ropubbean con- 
fodemev, IS doubtful, being read Abastani in Axnnn, and Snbnrcao 
in Quintus Curtins, but Sambus, of nhoso subjects no less than 
80,000 (let us hope Diodorus axns more correct in saying 8,000) 
wore Avnntonly slam by that mighty destroyer — 

" That made eucli ivastc in bncf mortality ’’ 
and nhoso capital nns tho Smdonnlin, Smdimonn, or Sindomana 
nboA 0 named, appears under tho same nsjiect in all three authors, 
with tho closer A*nrintion of Samns m some copies,* and may fairly 
claim to have reprosontod an earlier Sammn djmnsty m Smd than 
that uhicli forms tho subject of this Note ® 

The A\glmn BiimsUj 

Tlio family of tho Aighuns denvo their name, ns stated at p 803, 
from ^Vrghun Khan Tarkhan, the grandson of Huldkii, tho grandson 
of Cliangiz Khun Anitr Basrt is there said, m general terms, to be 
one of tho descendants of Arghun Khdn The descent more ac- 
curately traced, is ns follows — 

Arghun Khdu Amir Elohf 

Dljtiitu Sultitn Muhammad Amir Eku Timur 

Khudabanda Amir Shnkal Beg 

1 Ho IS Sniins in Plutarch, Saboiifa$ m Sfmbo , and under tho further disguises of 
Atnhgnrtis in Justin, nnd Amhras in Orosius 

= Compare Tdnlh i MS p 31, Bcg-Zdr-ndma,'il5 p 9, Tdrilh-tTdhir!, 
JIS pp 42,61, Tiihfatu-l JCinfni, MS pp 16, 37, 166, Shams-i Siriij, T Firci- 
shdril, MS , Zln Baml, T Firozshdfii, MS , Tod, Annals of E<{jasthdn, Vol I p 
86 , II pp 220, 226, 312 , nnd Trnrels vi W Inciin, pp 464, 474 , Dr Bumes, 
ITtslorif of CtiicJt, Introd. pp si sir, 1, 73 , Vincent, Comm and Knv of tho 
Ancients, Vol I pp 161, 166 , Droyson, Oeschichte Alexanders des Orossen, pp 
446-9, Bitter, ran Vol I pt i pp 473-4, Died Siculus, 

lltstor, Lib nai, enp 102, 103, Amnn, Anab, Lib n. enp, 16, Q Curt. Eufus, 
Bo Gcsl Alex, L\b ix. cap 32, G Muller, iScriptarw Bcrtnn Alex Jf, p 71, B 
Geier, Alex Jf Jlistor Sertptores, p 174 
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Bartak Beg Mfrara Bog 

Mr Sbokhti Beg Ahmad Waif 

Mahmud Bog, Fntrukh Beg 

Tdr Bog Amfr Basrf. 

Mfr Barrukh Beg 

The Arghun dynasty of Sind consisted of only two individuals — 
Shujd’, 01 Shah, Beg, and his son Mirz4 Shtih Husain, with whom 
the family became oxtmct The relations of the former with the 
Emperor Bdbnr, when possession of the province of Kandahdr was 
contested between them, and of the latter with the Emperor Hurad- 
yun, when that unfortunate monarch took refuge in Smd for nearly 
three years, constitute their reigns os of some importance m the 
general history of India, especially when wo consider that the 
memoirs of Bdliar are defective in the penod alluded to 

The duration of their rule is vanously stated at 85, 36, and 41 
years The last penod is correct only if we date from 921 n (1516 
A.n ), when, accordmg to the Tdrikh-t TdJitrl,^ Sh£h Bog mvaded 
and occupied a portion of Upper Smd but as the final conquest of 
Lower, ns well ns Upper Smd was not effected from the Sammns 
tiU 927 H (1621 A.n ), it is more correct to assume 35 years as the 
period 

All authonties concur m representmg that the Arghun dynasty — 
Shah Husam having died childless — closed m 962 a n (1654-6 An)’ 

The Taihhan Tynasty 

When Aung, Ehdn of the Keraite Mongols, and celebrated m 
Europe under the name of Prester John, had, at the instigation of 
the jealous enemies of Changtz Edian, at last resolved to destroy 
that obnoxious favourite , two youths, named Ba’ta and Kashlak, 
who had overheard the discussion of the measures which were de- 
termmed upon for execution on the followmg day, instantly flew to 
the camp of Ohangiz Khan, and disclosed to him the circumstances 
of the premeditated attack and his cnticnl position. Being thus 

1 The Tarkhdn-ndma, following the chronol6gy of the Idrllh-i Stnd, says that 
this first invasion ocourred in 924 h 

3 Compare Tdrlkh-i Stnd, MS p 136 , Beg-Lar-ndma, MS p 30 , TarUdn- 
ndma, MS p 24, mriM-t Tdhtri, MS pp 14, 51, 76, 81 , Tnhjatu-l Kxrdm, MS 
pp 42, 62 
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forwnmod, lio was aWo to defeat the soliomo, and after defending 
Ininself against groat dispantj of numbers, escaped the danger wbiob 
impoiidod o\ cr bim Upon proceeding to reward bis gallant com- 
pvnions in tlio conflict, Clmngiz Kbnn conferred upon the two 
5 outlis, to whoso information ho was indebted for his life, the title 
of TarkliSn, expressly ordaining that their postonty for nme gene- 
mtioiiB should bo oxcniptod from all question for their offences, that 
they should bo free from taxes and imposts, and permitted to enjoy 
all the plunder they should acquire m war, without being obhged to 
resign any part of it to t!io Khan IVom these are said to be de- 
scended the Tarkhrtns of KhurdsTm and Turkistfim 

Another set of Tarkhtms were so donommated by Timiir When 
Tuktamish Khun uas advancing agamst that potentate, he was 
gallantly opposed by Eku Tfmur, w'ho fell m the unequal conflict , 
but his sumnng rclatia cs, w hose gaUantry and devotion had been 
witnessed bj Timur, w ore honoured by him with the title of Tor- 
khi'm, and it was enjoined, amongst other pnvileges, that the royal 
senators sliould at no time prohibit their access to his presence, and 
tliat no criminal offence committed by them should be subject to 
punislunont, until nine times repeated From those are said to be 
descended the Tarkhans of Sind 

OUiers sny, Timur bestowed the title upon a set of men who gave 
lum shelter m his youth, when ho lost his way m a huntmg ex- 
jiedition 

Another origin is ascribed to this name, which is evidently fanci- 
ful, namely, that it is a corrupt mode of pronouncmg " tar-khun,” 
quasi, “ wet with the blood (of onemies) ” 

Though it 18 probable that the Tarkhdns of Sind may, as the local 
lustonos assert, be able to trace their ongm to Eku Timur, who, as 
wo have seen in the precedmg Note, was the great grandson of 
Arghun Khdn, and who was the member of the Impend family 
from whom the Arghuns dso were descended, — ^yet the Tarkhdns 
of Khurdsan and Turkistan cannot aU be descended from the family 
of Ba’ta and Kashlak, because Arghun Khdn . was himself a Tar- 
khdn, and we find the title home by others who could have had no 
connection ivith those favoured youths Thus, Tarkhdn, pnnee of 
Farghdna, hospitably entertamed the last monarch of Persia, and 
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tiius, among the events of 106 n (723 a d,), Taharl niakes frequent 
mention of the TaikhiinB as oflicors unflor the Kh/lkan of the Kba- 
zars, to the •west of the Caspian son. Bdbu-1 Abwdb was garrisoned 
by a thousand Tarkbdnis, the flower of the Tutor tribes One chiefs 
name was Hozdr-Tarkhtlni , and other instances might easily ho 
adduced of the antiquity of the title 

Wo find the name doscondmg to a lato ponod of tho annals of 
India, and scions of this family still reside at Nnsrpiir and Thatta , 
but the dynasty of the Tarkhdns of Sind may bo considered to have 
expired, in tho year 1000 n , when Mirza Jani Beg resigned his in- 
dependence mto tho hands of Akbar’s general, tho Khim-i Khandn, 
after tho kingdom had romamed with tho Torkhdns for a period of 
38 years 

The Tdrikh~t Tdhrl extends their rule oven to 1022 ji , or rather, 
it should have been 1021 n., when Ghdzt Beg Tarkhan died at 
Kandahdr , but he was only an imperial officer, having no mdepend- 
ent jurisdiction, and entitled merely a Jdgi'rdar Even then, it is 
impossible to make, as that authonty does, the Tarkhan ponod reach 
to 68 years, so that, as before mentioned, wo must date tho ex- 
tmction of Smd as an mdopendent kmgdom, from 1000 A.n (1691-2 
ah), and thenceforward the consideration of its affairs merges m 
the general history of the Tmiunon empire ’ 

S/ia/i Scff's Oaptin c of Thatta 

The TarkTidn-nima states, that when Shdh Beg advanced to the 
capture of Thatta, the nver, meanmg the mam stream of the Indus, 
ran to the north of that city If this statement be correct, it shows 
that a most important deviation must have occurred smee that period 
m the course of the nver But I believe that the assertion anses 
from a mere mis-translation of the TdrilJi-i Sind, of Mir Ma’sum, 
which 18 generally followed veriaitm m the TarJJidn-ndma 

1 Ootnpare Modem Universal Stsiory, Voh III p 250 , D’Olisson, Mutoire des 
Mongols, Tom I p 44 , Shegrat td Airal, p 71 , Journal S A S Tol XI p 
123, Xn p 344 , Pnoe, Hetrospect of Mtiham Mist , Yol I p 470, II 483, III 
117, D’Herbelot, AWiolA OnmtaU,y “Taikhto,” Zafar-ndma,11Q , £auzatu~s 
Safd, MS , Mahibu-s Styar, MS , TdrllJi-i Tdhrl, MS pp 14,76, Tarhhdn-ndma, 
MS pp 4, 23, 61, 69, 118 , Tuhfatu I Ktrdm, MS pp 62, 62 , Wml, Oeschchte der 
Ohahfen, VoL I p 600 
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Sfir Mn’siim snys (p 188), that “ Sbdli Bog ndvnnoed by daily 
mnrcbos (oimrds Tlintin, by way of tbo Lalcbf pass, and encamped 
on Ibo banks of tbo Kb^lnw/ib, from wbicb Tbatta lies tbreo kos to 
tbo south At tliat hmo tbo nror gonerally flowed by Tbatta , 
tborcforo bo was in doubt bow bo should cross ” Now tins is 
not yeiy plain, and wo should oven more correctly mterpret tbo 
onginal, if no wore to say that, "Tbatta lies throe kos to the 
vorlli of tbo Kbanwiib ” Wo know that this could not have not been 
meant, but tbo statement, as it stands, is puzzling, and the author of 
tbo Tarlltun-vdma, in tbo endeavour to bo exact, bos complicated 
matters still further Tlio Tnltfatu-l Ktrdm, (p 41) says that the 
subsequent action took place “ on tbo stream called ’Alijtln, which 
flows below Tbatta,” but docs not mention wbotber this was tlie 
same stream near which SlitHi Beg encamped, though from the con- 
text wo may bo allowed to presume that it ivas Tbo TdrUh-t Tdhtrl 
IB more qiccifio, and states (p 48) Bint " bo encamped on the bank 
of tbo Kliauwiili, that is, the canal of water which Daryd Khan bad 
dug, for tbo puiposo of populating tbo Pnrgana of Snmkura and 
other lands at Bio foot of tbo bills, and tbo emarons of tbo city ” 

It IS evident, tborcforo, that Sbuli Bog pitched bis camp, not on 
the mam stream, but on one of tbo canals, or litBo oflluouts from 
Bio Indus Tbo Gbizit, or Gbam creok, is too far to tbo nostward 
though it IB ropresontod m some maps ns rimning up ns fnr ns Bio 
Indus itself, and joming it nbovo Tliattn Indeed, there still exist 
tmees of its having been mot by a strenm linm the nver at no very 
remote ponod, and, dunng tbo inundations, tbo city is oven now 
sometimes msnlatod from this oauso In the absence of any more 
precise idontificntion, wo may safely look to this deserted bed ns 
correspondmg with the ancient ’Alijiln, and smtmg best the position 
mdicatcd * 

AuBiontios differ about the date of Shffb Beg’s orossmg this nver, 
and captnnng Tbatta, by which on end was put to the dynasty of 
the Jdms, or Sammas The Tdrillt-i Sind says it occurred in the 
month of Mnbarram, 926 The Tdrllh-t Tahrl is silent The 
TaiUidn-ndma says Muharram, 927 (correspondmg with December, 
1620) , diffenng only in the day of the month from the Tuhfatu-l 
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KtrJr:. Trhen? cortw.a.'ss of th^s ht:or u'/o i'- o>'a ''i^bco. I'v an 
appiopra^e chronogrcn ' — 

‘ Kkara'br S-cd — TLo I>ownf 21 cf Sir2 

Tri3 Ttfnl'w' r^'in* \jp- 51^ rofoi? tntj chrono^int ti'' tLo jvruM 
vriien Shih Husrda pininiortd Th \:c i on ;Iio prouad of eJ±r\rpm; 
jov iia-ang bjca evincod bv iti> inL '.bitaiiTS njvn Ac CtV,A of Ill's 
fiAer, Snnh Boj, Imt tins einaontlr i iais‘'iko lad i< a^op^xi 
morel V TO acoommodite lus filsc cixTondogv. 

Jr. jDcc"'j^ f>^ S'^rn B a Arch Ji 
AuAonnci differ groitir respecting Uie time and place of Slnh 
Begs deiA The Tori^^t.-n ri states that it occumHl in Sin Kin 
920 H. not fir from Chanduln s,nd m the Tanlh-t Sn ? ^^MS. p 
190) to he tlurtrJros west of Bhaklnr and tint the accession of 
Mirra Shih Hns.im was celehrilod -nhcro Sh ill Beg dical 
Finshta savs ho ihed m 9S0 n but mentions no place 
Mir Ma sum (MS p lo4> savs ho ilioil after h\aving BlnhlriT, on 
his way to Gurerih — in the s.imo jvige Aghani is the jumcnlar ^jvt 
implied — and Aat tlio words Shahr-Sha fen ‘ month of Sin Km ') 
represent Ao date of his death, » t , 92S n (1622 v n ) That wn* 
night ho adds Sh'ih Husain was proclaimed his successor, and 
three years afterwards Shah Begs cofliu was coma'Tod to hroeca 
where a lofty tomb was erected orer it He mentions (MS j\ 171) 

' Aat Shdh Husam s succession took pi ice at Nasrpur, though he has 
preTiously led ns to suppose it was Aglnni 

The Tdrllh-i Tafnri (MS p 49) savs that las death toiik place m 
924 H — “ some say it occurred m Mult in some m K iiidah ir ” 

The Ttihfafit-l Kiram (MS p 42) states that ho died at Aghain on 
Ae 2Srd of Sha’ban 92S n It is menfionod in Aat work aKo tl> it 
this monA represents A» date of his dea A Tlio oiiAor giars s.itis- 
factory reasons why Ae reports just (quoted from tho 2ur;t^-i Tnhtrl 
must necessarily bo boA mcorrect. 

Hnder Aeso conflicting evidences, we may rest nssurred that Ao 
chronogram is correct, and Ant Shah Beg Arghiin tlio conqueror of 
Sind, died at Agham, on tho 2Srd of Ao mouth Sha’Kiu, 92S A u 
(ISA July, 1522 a d ) 
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NOTE (0)— ETHNOLOGICAL 


i^aiivc Opinions on the Ahoi igincs of Bind 


Tlio names, wliicli are given, in the Bcg-Ldr-ndma (p 202) iih 
tlirco — “ Bfna, Tak, Nabumiya,” amount to fom in Iho Tnh/atu-l 
Kiram (MS p 4) — “Banya, Tdnk, Miimid, and Malimfi ” They 
are given from Smdian autlionfciea hy Liout Postons, in tlio Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No cxi. 1841, p 184), as "Nubetoli, 
Tak, and Moomced ,” and agam, by tbo same author (No, elvlli. 
1845, p 78), as "Nubuja, Jak, and Momid.” 

It vroidd bo a matter of great interest to restore tJmse trjJioR 
correctly, and ascertam tbe conrso of tbeir migrations I can trace 
tbe mention of them to no earber autbonty tlian tbe Beg-TAr^ndma, 
All their names, except one, defy positive identification, and v/e may 
put tbe list of tbe Vtslimt Parana and tbo Asiatic B^fearrlu’s tlirongb 
all kinds of contortions, witbout meeting any race that v/iJl jvdd a 
sufficient resemblance for our adojition. That single exf/yAion i> 
“ Tak,” about ivbicb there can be no doubt “ Bina ” may pos'^ibly 
represent “Mma.” tbe probable founders of tbe c^bbntcd Mmsgara, 
and tbe present occupants of tbe upper Ara*uli Qr If “ a ” 

be tbe correct reading then tbe designati'',ii xaa; bat e b'X'U appbod 
to them, as being foresters. In “ Humid "'to znaj Jiat o 

tbe "Mea ~ cf tbe Arabs ; and m uie “ Habnilr,” • c eban'y to 
ba'"e tbe represemaxiTes cf tne ^ IlbsTr^" <vr ' of BsfpCt£m, 

if indeei frisv <bn 2 r f ~ — ^ tbe Hei TTe cen ■ entrire up^n ncti'big 
bertnd ibese duic~as cerreemres. 




tban tbe Arc ft n~gbt 


xbat "re should nud tbe “TOr~ in rind sf an c^rly period, it 
r— n"' uneens irurrubable. and if tbe Etsr- 
r* et:e r . cr mure anrie 

be assumed as an undoubteu faun Tmn stme degree cd eonpaeace. 

T"id tbe Tabs m a '-ug- and inmtcuanr mnb -emongst ub< 

urubs 'ivmdb srmmuuedmum Smuma uu Inma- analung nuem me aamc 
<■1. -r-i^ ~ '^~r-gaTV ~i\~^*T-r.b u~'g*. tu serpenu-uace 'vno'&treda'C'onepiOucei 

-.T~g nf tmtasnu Taam. 
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some of which are fanoifol, and some probable, may be found m the 
passages noted below ^ One tbmg is certam that the Take were pro- 
genitors of the Mnsnlmfin fangs of Ouzerdt, before that provmce was 
absorbed mto the empire of Akbar 

Tod observes, that with the apostacy of the T4k, when WajQiu-1 
Mnlk was converted, and became the founder of the Muhammadan 
dynasty of Guzerfit, the name appears to have been obliterated from 
the tnbes of E4jasth4p, and that his search had not discovered one 
of that race now existing , but there are amongst the Bhangts, 
who, though of spurious descent, have evidently preserved the name 
There are also Tdnk Rajputs in the central J)oSb and lower Eohil- 
khand, whose privileges of intermamage show them to be of high 
Imeage , and there is a tnbe of nearly similar name existmg near 
Jombhu, not far from their ancient capital Taksha-sila, or Taxfla , 
of which the position is most probably to be sought between Mamk- 
yala and the Su&i Eiver, notwithstanding some plausible and in- 
gemouB objections which have been raised against that opmien • 

Buddhists tn Smd 

BiMdun calls the temple of the sun at Multfin by the name of 
iudd, and he informs us, that not only temples, but idols, were oaEed 
by the same name As the Buddhist rehgion was evidently the 
prevalent one m Smd when the Musalmdns fast came m contact 
with Indian superstitionB, it follows that to Buddha must be at- 
tributed the ongm of this name, and not to the Persian ltd, “ on 
idol,” which IS itself most probably denved from the same source 

^ Annal) of Jttfjatihdn, ToL I pp 63, 92, 96, 99, 103-6, 636, 673, 738, 739, 796, 
800 , and YoL II pp 226, 227, 446, 678, 736 Hib ardent admirer, Mr E 
PococVe, exalts them still higher, hy mis-speUing their name — “ The Tfig is “ 
renovmed Eajpoot tnbe ! The Toga of the EhmaB was the dress worn hy this tribe I 
The race was the Taga-des (Toga-tns), that is, Tagland The Gena Tagata, 

or Gena Togata, that is, the T&g Pace I ” — Inita «i Orttet, p 172 

’ On this intcrestmg and muoh-veied question, consult Manncrt, Otoffropht^er 
Or und Homer, Yol Y , Bitter, ^n«i, Yol lY pt i p , M^atle Hes ,Yo\ Jill 

pp 346, 348 , Modem Traveller, ‘‘India,*’ Yol I p 119 , Annalt of M , Yol I pp 
92, 104, 693, II p 227, Journal B ^ See, YoL Y p. 118, XT 167 , Mem eiir 
T Inde, pp 64, 107, Lassen, Jndaehe Alierth , Yol II p 146, M Stan Jmicn,^M 
d ffwuen Theang, p 148, and, above all, J Abbott, /ownaf J 
pp 216-218, 254-263, in which work, Taxila has frequently formed the eubjcct of 
discussion —[Journal H A S,Ypl.XX p, 221 ] 
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"With regard to tlio huJd of Dobnl,* M Roinaud has observed that 
tho ■v\okI not only is made applicable to a Buddhist temple, but 
Eoenis also to indicate a Buddhist slupa,* or tower, wluch was fre- 
quently tho companion of tho temple , and ho traces tho word hidd 
in tho fcoutl/au, or rather folh, which wo find mentioned in tho 
Olnncso relations, as serving at tho samo time to designate a Buddha, 
and tho edifice nhich contains his imoge “Fcou-tliou” says Klap- 
roth, “ 16 the name which tlicy give to pyramids, or obohsks, con- 
taining tho relics of Sakya, or other holy personages Chapels, liko- 
mse, are so called, m nlnch these images are placed * 

iMthough Gliach, who usurjicd tho throne about the bogmning of 
the Ilijrl ora, was n Brahman, there is no reason to suppose that he 
attempted to mtcrfero vutli tho then popular rehgion of Buddhism, 
Brahmanism is, indeed, so accomniodatmg to anything that portokes 
of idol-v orship, that Chnoh and Dalur might have made their offerings 
in a Buddhist temiilo, without any greater sacnfico of consistenoy 
than n Boraau was guilty of m worshipping Isis and Osins, or than 
M 0 witness every day m a Hindu presenting his butter and flowers 
at tlio shnno of Shaikh Saddu, Ghfizl Mitin, ShAh MadAr, or any 
other of tho apothcoswed Muhammadan impostore of HindustAn 
There is even no incompatibility in supposmg that Ohaoh, though a 
Brohman by birth, still contmued a Buddhist in his persuasion, ‘ 
for the divisions of caste were at that time sooulor, not rebgious, — 
tlio four classes existing, in former times, equally amongst the 
Buddhists and amongst tho Hmdus of confanentol India, as they do 
at this day amongst tho Buddhists of Ceylon, and amongst the Jams 
of tho Ponmsuln, whore oven BrAhman pneste may be found officiat- 
ing m their temples. 

There are several indications of the Buddhist religion prevaihng 


I Tho tcmplo of Dohnl is described tvs being ono hundred tmd twenty feet high, 

surmounted by n dome also of equal height.— MS p 10 

3 Tlio origin of our English “ topo " It is cunoua that, in Icolandio also, ilupa 
signifies “ n tower " Sco further, respecting this word, Hamracr-Porgstall, in Wim 
Jahrhuchn, No evil p 17 , Bumouf, Budd Ini , Vol I p 849 , Pergi^n JZ- 
hutr toJne Jrchl of mndhiidn, V 14 [Joiirn it A 
s Frnffmmli Araks, pp 193, 200, m-Mta U, pp 19, <1, dO, 91, 355, 

Mifnioire sur I’/ndt, Jip 00,177, 290 , . j nt. j 

* Thoro Boctns, indeed, reason to believe that hi* brother tmd successor, Ohtmdar, 

was actually a Buddhist asootio — Y >i(P , p.lA3. 
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at that ponod m the volloy of the Indus, not only from the specific 
announcement of the Chinese travoUers, and the declaration of Ibn 
Khurdiidba to that olleot, hut from certain incidental allusions of the 
Arabic writers, mode without any particular roforonco to the oppo- 
site factions of Brahmans and Buddhists— between which the dis- 
tmotions, especially of worship, oblations, mythology, and cosmo- 
graphy, were gonemlly too nice to attract the observations, or 
excite the enquiries of such ignorant and suporcihous foreigners 
Thus, when pnosts are mentioned, they are usually called Samani , ‘ 
the state elephant is white, a very significant fact (siipro, p 170) , 
the thousand Br/Uimana, as they are styled, who wished to be 
allowed to rotam the practices of their ancient faith, were ordered 
by Muhammad Kdsim, with the permission of the Khahf, to cairy 
m their hands a small vessel ns mendicants, and beg their bread 
from door to door every moniing — a promment ceremony observed 
by the Buddhist pnesthood (p 18G) , and, finally, the sculpturing, 
or otherwise perpetuating, the personal representations of their 
conquerors (p 124) , all those mdicnte Buddhist rather than 
Brdhmanioal habits To this may bo added the negative evidence 
afforded by the absence of any mention of pnestexaft, or other 
pontifical assumption, of widow-bummg, of sacerdotal threads, of 
bumt-sacnfices, of cow-worship, of ablutions, of penances, or of 
other observances and ceromomea peculiar to the tenets of the 
BrShmanical faith 

The manifest confusion which prevailed amongst the Arabs re- 
garding the respective objects of Brahman and Buddhist worship, 
prepai’es us, therefore, to find, as remarked at the commencement of 


* Vide translations of the (p 121) and the Ghach-ndm<s,painm 

These are the Sarmones, Sarmanm, Garmaiuo, Samanim, and Semnoi, of Clemens of 
AJeiandno, Straho, and other Greek writers The name is denred from the 
Sramana, “ a religious mendicant, an nscebo, especially one of the Buddhist fmth 
More information can be had respecting the ranons disguises and nppheabons of t 
■word, by consulting Sohwanbeok, Megasthenis Fragmenta, pp 
Ihtgm Evstor Cfrmc ,Yo\ U pp 436-7, Lassen, JUm 
190, ifirf AlUrth , Gildemeister, * r«i /nrf, p 114, Humboldt, Vo 

n pp 69, ThirlwaU, Uut Greece, VoL VII p 15, ^ 7 

No Tiu.p 91, Dr Wilson, Antxq of IFeitem India, -p 63, Journal M A , 
No XU. 378-402, Bumouf, Sudd Ind , VoL I p 276, Bitter, Aem, Vol lY 
pt r. p 491 , Bohlen, dae alte Jndxen, VoL I pp 819-322 
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lint tlictomjilo of tlio Sun nt ^riiHaii ip, hy Biladur/, styled 
n />tuU (j) ]2'1) Il\cn in llio tiino of j^rnsYidt, the Ivjngs of Knnniij, 
^\llull lie jn^^crlP to lin\o then hcon under j^fullan, nro nil sfjled 
JJviUi, Jhiihih or 7>iJtiiir(7,doulillo'-p from the vorpliip •\\Iiitli the Arabs 
Jnd lu'ird t/> in llml npitil (p 22), nnd in tins bo is fol- 

lowed bj Idrnf (p Rl), wJio wrote ns Info as tbo nnddio of tbo 
twelfth oentnn, po tint tbo «po of htuhl is ^or^ nidcfiiuto, nnd 
wbeflur rijtplml lo mmi, foniple, or sintne, it b} no nicniis detor- 
jiiiiKs tin npjdmtitiii to nn^tblnI; po<;ilnclj nnd neccssnrdy con- 
iieeled with Jhiddbi*-ii). niiMiioa* flnii tbo nbsonco of flint word 
dtiiote^ the oiiitrin wboii incidental iiolicos nnd negaino Icsli- 
nioniCF Ftiob ibo'-o incnlioned in tbo preceding jnngmpb, can bo 
nddtiml to Mipiwrt llio jmibabilil^ of its proiTilence 

T/ir Jitf^ 

[ftcnrril rininingbnin in bn Arclindogical IloiiorL for 16G3-f, snys, 
"'JJiQ ImditioiiN of tbo Hindu dafs of lliaiin nnd Bbnmtpur point to 
Jf Old ibnr as tlnir parent connfn, while fbopo of tbo MubnmmnJnn 
dafs gtiurdh riftr to Gijni or Gnrb-Gnjni, wbicb nmy bo either 
the celcbritetl fort of Gbnnii in Afgbnimlan or tbo old city of 
Gapnpur on the Fife of Kawnl-I’indi But if I nm ngbt in mj 
ideutificilion of the duts with the XaiUlni of Strabo, nnd tbo Jntii 
of riiin nnd Ptoleiui, tbeir jnrent conntr\ must Imao been on tbo 
Iniil h of tbo Oxns, between Baelnn, JT^Tbnnin, nnd Kbomsmin 
Now in ibis \ era, jwsition there wns n fertile (bstnet, imgnted from 
flit '\Iargim nur, wbicb Plinj calls Zolalc or Zothalc, nnd awlucb, I 
b(die\e to ln\o been tbo original sent of Bio Iain or Jats. Tboir 
oiun-e from tbo Oxns to tbo Indus ninj pcrbnps bo dimly traced m 
the Xuthi of Bionjsitis of Snmos, who nro collided watli tbo Aneru, 
nnd in the Zuth of Ptolemy who occupied tbo Karmanian desert on 
tbo frontier of Dmngimin As I enu find no other traces of their 
immo 111 the clnisicnl wnters, I nm inclined to behove, ns before 
FUggeated, tint Ibej mnj liaao been best knowm in early times, by 
the general name of tboir horde, ns Almrs, instead of by their tnbal 
inmo ns Idh According to tins view, tho mnin body of Bie lain 
would baxo occupied the district of Atiria nnd tho towms of Farda- 
latlra nnd llaulaxana m Smdii, or Southom Indo Soythia, while 
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tbo Pnnjab or Northern Indo-Soythm Tvns chiefly coloiuzecl hy their 
brethren tlie Mods 

[When the Muhammndnns firat nppenrecl in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh century, tlio Zalhs and ilfrds wore the chief popula- 
tion of the country. But ns I have already shown thnt tbo original 
seat of the Med or Medt colony was in the Panjab proper, I conclude 
that the onginol scat of tlio Iain or Jdt colony, must have been m 
Sindh o 0 o o the present day the Jdts are found m eveiy 
part of the Panjab, where they form about two-fifths of the 
population They are chiefly Musulmans, and are divided mto not 
less than a hundred dificrcnt tribes o o o o gf the 

Panjab, the Hindu Jdts are found m considerablo numbers in the 
frontier states of Bikaner, Jcsalmer, and Jodhpur, where, in Col 
Tod’s opmion, they are ns numerous ns all the Eajput races put 
together They are found also in great numbers along the upper 
course of the Ganges and Jumna, as far eastward as Bareli, Fnrak- 
habad, and Gwahor, whore they are dinded into two distinct dans 
o o o To the south of the Panjab, the Musulman Jdts are said by 
Pottinger to form the entire population of the fruitful distnct of 
Haraud-Dajel, on the nght bank of the Indus, and the bulk of the 
population in the neighbouring district of Kach-Gandava In Smdh, 
where they have intcrmamed largely with Buluchis and Musulmans 
of Hindu descent, it is no longer possible to estimate their numbers, 
although it is certain that a very large proportion of the population 
must be of Jdt descent ] 


The Kei hs 

The pirates, whoso insolence led to the final subjugation of 
Sind, are stated, by a very good authority, to bo of the tribe 
of Herk, Kruk, Kurk, Korak, or some name of nearly similar 
pronunciation The reading is too dear to be discarded in favour 
of ‘Kurd,’ or ‘Coorg,’ as has been proposed, and M Beinaud, 
while he suggests the latter reading, which has been shown to be 
highly improbable, on the ground of Coorg bemg not a maritime, 
but an inland hdly coirntty — nevertheless informs us that, m 
the annals of the Arabs, the Kurk are more than once spoken of 
as desperate pirates, carrying their expeditions even as far as Jidda, 
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m the Eed Sea.' We must, therefore, necessarily be content to 
consider them as of Smdian origin, otherwise EAi Ddhir would not 
have been called to account for their proceedings 

Though the name of Kerk be now extmct, and declared to be 
entuoly mcapnble of present identification, we must enquire whether 
we cannot find any trace of their having occupied the hanks of the 
Indus at some remote penod And, first of all, the resemblance of 
the name of Krokala, which has conspicuous mention m the voyage 
of Nearohus, is sufficiently staking to attract our observation Dr 
Vmoent and Heeren consider Krokala to be the modem Karachi 
A latei authority says Chalna, a small rooky island, about four miles 
from Capo Monze ’ Neither of these authonties knew that there is 
at present a large msular tract, which bears the name of Kafcrffla, 
at the mouth of the Indus, answermg exactly all the requirements 
of Aman’s descnpbon — “ a sandy island, subject to the influence of 
the tides It is situated between the Wanyanl and Pitti mouths 
of the nver, but modem travellers differ about its precise limits 
Oaptom Postons places it further to the west, and makes it molude 
Kardohl * This is no shifting, or modem name We can see from 
the Aylii-t Albari, and from some of the works quoted m this 
volume, that it has been known, and smulaxly apphed, for the last 
three centuries at least , and it may, without question, be regarded 
as the Krokala of Aman Its ongm is easily accounted for, by 
conceiving it to mean the “ abode of the Krok,” or whatever their 
real designation may have been before its perversion by the Greeks 
The only other vestige of the name is m Karaka, a place three miles 
below Haidoi'dbdd 

In pomtmg out another possible remnant of this ancient name, I 
am aware I shall be treading on dangerous and very disputable 
ground Nevertheless, let us at once, without further pre liminar y, 
transfer ourselves to the north-eastern shores of the Eusine sea, 

1 M^moin tur I'liide, p 181 

® OoMnictxs (tud of ihc .AjictctitSj Vol X p 194 , 

VoL II p 246, Journal of the JR Qeographml Soeirty, Yol Y p 264, Sitter, 
Asitn, YoL lY pt i p 479 

• Ncarcbi Parap’tis, p 4 , Pbn Nat Sist , w 21 „ t 

* PcrtonalObs on Sindh, ^ 24, McMardo, Journ S A$ Soc,,YoL I p 212, 
SumeB, TravthtoBol.har<hYo\.m p 12, L’JJnmn Fiiioroque, “Iiidc,"p 68 
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■where we Bhall find, amon^ other peoples and places mcalhng 
Indian assooiationB, the tribe of Kerteten or Kerkete’ — the bay of 
Kerketis’ — ^the nver of Korax* — the mountains of Korax*— the 
to'wn of Korok-ondame® — the irv^erand peninsula of Korok-ondame® 
— ^the sea, or lake, of Korok-ondametis’' — the tnbe of Kerketiki® — 
the city of Karkmitis® — the oity of Karkine’'’ — the bay of Kaxki- 
rutas — the city of Kirkseum ” — the nver of Karkenites ” — the 
region of Kerketos^ — ^the tnbe of Korasa’® — the "wall of Korax'*' — 
and other similar names, — all within so narrow a compass as to 
show, even allowing many to be identical, that they can have but 
one ongm, denved from the same fundamental root — Kerk, Kurk, 
Karak, Korak, Kark — ^retammg immutably the same consonants, 
but admitting arbitraiy transpositions, or perhaps unsettled pro- 
nunciations of unimportant vowels. 

It may be asked what connection these names can possibly have 
■with our Smdian stock. Let us, then, cany the enquiry a httle 
farther, and many more Indian resemblances may be traced — for, 

I Helknicas, Fngm 91 , Scykx Caryand , Fenpius, ed Hudson, p 81 , Strato, 
Otograph , xi 2 , ed. Tauohnitz, VoL II pp 399, 406 , Dionys., Ferteg Y 882 
Pallas and Eoineggs consider that the Cbarkas, or Ciroosmaas, denre their name Scorn 
the Kcrkctro They oertamly occupy the satue sites. 

* Ptol , Gfogr , v 8 ’ PtoL, Cfeogr , r 9 

* Ptol , Geogr, id and ui 6, Phn , ITai JBist , vi 9, 12, Pompon, Jfola, cb siiu 
Orbis, 1 , 19 , 111 6 

® Strabo, Geogr ib p 408 , PtoL, Geogr , t 9 , StephonuB Byront , JEthnica, e.t 
® Strabo, Geogr , ib , Pompon, Mel , i. 19 , Diony* , Ferieg , 660 
1 Strabo, Geogr , tb , Stepb Byz , s v 
® Pompon Mela, i 19 , Pnscian, Ferteg , 663, 

® Steph Byz , v Kapniynis , Herod , it 99 
>0 Phn , Nat Eiet , it 26 , Ptol , Geogr ui 6 

n Strabo, Geogr , m 3 , p 90 , Pompon Mel , u 1 , Aricmidon, Frogm p 87 
” Plin , Nat Sul , ru 4 , Ftymolog Magnum, v KlpKoSov, ApoU. Shod , Argon , 
u 400, lu 200 

Ptol , Geogr , lu 6 “ Enstathin*, ad Pionp , Ferieg , 682 

Hccatmus, Fragm , 186, Soylox Cayand, Ferxplut,p 31, Steph Byz , sv 

Bayer, de Muro Cane, Beineggs, Suior -Topograph. SeseJireibwig d Kaulam, 

Tom. I p 16 , Steph Byz , v Kbpaioi Tho common namca of Charai, and ita 
compound*, Characeno, Characoma, etc., in Syria, Asia Minor, and along t c conr*o 
of tho Euphrates and Tigns, offer on innfang resemblance, bat 
Tilth these The ongm of these names is, cunouBly enough, both Ilcbrow M 
Greek, the Hcbroir signifying a “irall,” or “fortrc»3,’’ 

Eerak, or Knrao, irhich tto bo often read of in tho history of tho Crusades, is denred 
from tho former 
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next to these mid Kerketiki, we are struck mth findmg the very 
Sindians themselves 

EERKETTEigHe, fcTOx ca gens, SrNDig'ae superbi * 

"We have also a Sindikns portns® — a town of Smda* — ^the tribe of 
Smdiarn* — the town of Sindica’ — ^the tract of Sindike' — ^the town 
of Smdis' — the tribe of Sindones® — ^the town of Smdos' — the tribe 
of Sinti'° Here again, it may he admitted, that some of these may 
be different names for the same tnbes and the same places 

The old reading of the passage m Herodotns, where the SmoT are 
mentioned (^rv 2S), was onginally Indi, but commentators were so 
struck with the anomaly of finding Indians on the ffonriers of 
Europe and they considered it so necessary to reconcile the historian 
mth geographers that they have now unanimously agreed to read 
Smdi. though the reading is not authorized by any ancient manu- 
scnpts It IS imposible ro say what is gamed by the substitution , 
for Smdi must be themselves Indians, and the dificulty is m no way 
removed by this arhitrary conversion- Hesychius, moreover, — ^no 
mean authority — says that the Smdi of the Eimne were, m reshty, 
Indians , nay, more, though wii i i n g two centuries before our Eerks 
are even named or alluded to he expressly calls the Kerheas ii-sa 
“ an Indian nation- ’ “ 
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•A\ho wore slnpwrcolcod in tlio Baltic, and presented by tbo king of 
tbo Suovi, or of tbo Batavi, to L Motellus Color, tbo pro-consul of 
Gaul , for tlioy could not bavo been enmod round from tbo contmont 
of India to tbo north of Europo by tbo ocean Yanous solutions of 
this difficulty bavo boon attompted It has boon surmised that they 
might bavo boon QreonJandors, or manners from Eortb Amonca, or 
ovon pamtod Bntons but tbo fact cannot bo disputed, that they aro 
called plamly " Indians," by oil tbo authors who bavo recorded tbo 
fact, bowovor improbable their appoaranco m those regions might 
bavo been' 

Tborr nautioal habits wore no doubt acquired onginaUy in tbo 
Indian Ocean, and wero inbontcd by gonerations of descendants It 
IS even highly probable that thoir mvotorate addiction to piracies, 
which led to the Muhammadan conquest, and has only now been 
eradicated by tbo power of tbo British, may have been tbo cause of this 
national dislocation, which no sophistry, no contortion of readmg, no 
difficulty of solution, can logitimatoly mvahdate The veiy term 
of tgnobilcs, applied to them by Ammianus Marcelhnus (xxm 8), 
and the ounous ospressions used by Yalonus Placcus (vn 86), — 
D(gcnertt<im ruunt Smdi, glomcnwtque, paterno 
Crtmme nunc ctiam metuentes verlcra, ttirmM, — 
imply a punishment and degradation, which are by no means suf- 
ficiently explamed by referenco to the anecdotes related by Hero- 
dotus (iv 1-4), and Justm (ii 5)* 

"Whether this degradation adheres to any of their descendants at 
the present tune will form the subject of a future essay , but before 
closing the subject of these early Indian piracies, we should not 
omit to notice the evident alarm with which they always inspired 
the Persian monarchy, even m the days of its most absolute power 
Strabo and Aman mform us, that m order to protect their cities 

1 Q,ni ex India commeroii causa nawgantes, tempestate essont m Germania abrcpti, 

— Plm., Nai Etit , u 67 Compaio Pompon Mel , d« nt Orb^ in 6 The 
onginal anthonty is Comelms Nepos, Fragmenia, p 731 , cd A van Staveren, Lugd. 
Bat , 1734, vhero the Notes should be consnltod. 8ee also Eamusio, Eavigal, ei 

Ytaggt, Tom I p 373 D -m- t> , 

» IJkert, alt« Gcographte, Yol III pt u pp 494-496, 610, lY D Cooley, 
Itantmt and Inland Eiacoverg, Yol I pp 82-S7 , de rJead des Imertp , 

Tom "YI p 268 , XLYI p 403 , M Yir do St. Martin, Etudea da Qiographa an- 
etanna, Tom I p 273 
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nj^inRt ]iiralicnl nflicl.R, llio Porsinns inndo tho Tigns entirely in- 
ficcoRRililo for nnMgnlion Tlie courpo of tlio filronin lyns obBtruotod 
l)> iniiR'-cs of fitono, whioli Alo\nndcr, on Ins rot uni from India, 
cniiFcd to bo reIno^od for tbo furtbernneo of commercial intorcourso. 
Insjiirod by the i-nnio dread, and not from religions mohaoB, (as has 
licon siijipoBod), tlio rcrsians built no cilj' of any note upon tbo Boa- 
coast ‘ 

We may bero male a pasRing alliihion to anotbor memorial of Indian 
connexion y\ilb (Iicbo parts 'Jlio BOiitbern neigbbours of tbeso 
Huxmo Sindi yyero tbo IvolcbiauB C Hitter, in bis VorliaUc, quoted 
at tbo end of tins Xotc, a'^sorts flint ibo}’ came onginallj from tbo 
y\est of India I’lndar’ and Ilerodotus’ both remark upon the 
darknC'S of their complexion Tlio latter also mentions that they 
Mere curly -beaded ITo fitafes that bo bad Batislicd birasolf, not 
only from tbo accounts of ofbors, but from porsonal examination, 
tliat they y\cre Egjqitians, descended from a portion of tbo invading 
nmij of SesoBtns, yyliicb bad citbor been detnebed bj tliat conqueror, 
or, being yy caned yyitb bis yyandonng expedition, bad remained, of 
fboir oyyn accord, near tbo nver Pbasis Ho also mentions the 
practice of circumciBion, tbo fabncation of fine linen, tbo mode of 
hying, and resemblance of language, as conCrmatorj' of bis ynovr of 
an affinity betyyccn tbeso nations Ho lias been foUowcd by Diodorus 
and other ancient ymlors, ns yvcll as many modem sobolnrs, yvbo 
bay 0 cndcay oiircd to accoimt for this presumed connection * I yviU 
not longtbon this Note by jiursmng tbo enquiry, but yvill merely 
remark that this Egyptian relationship probably ansos from some 
confusion (obsonablo in soyorol other passages of Herodotus), re- 
specting tbo connection botyvocn tho contmonts of India and 
Ethiopia, — yvbicb porsmded tbo minds of poets and geographers 

' Strabo, Qeograph , ivi 1 , i? , Vol lu p 338 , Aman, Expedit Alex , to 
7 Amm Mnrcollinus, lim 6 , Itobortaon, Ancient India, Note x , Eittor, Alien, 
Vol X pp 24-32, Jnd Allerihum, u GOl Ilccrca and others have questioned 
whether these dykes were not rather maintained for tho purposes of irrigation 
5 Kf^aifiintaai K6\xoiffiv —lyl^ , iv 378 Tho Scholiast dwells on tho subject 
= Jlitl , II 101 Sco also Eustathius ad Dionys , Veneg , C89 
* hhl ITiit , 1 28, 65 , Apollon Ilhod , Argon , iv 269 271 , Strabo Oeogr , xi 
2, i6 , p 409 , Val Flacc , Aigon , v 421 , Feat Avion , Deicr Orbis, 871 , Amm 
Maro , XMi 8 , Ukert, alle Geogr , Vol III pt u. p 609 , St Martin, he eit , 
pp 265-270 
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from Homer’ down to Ptolomy,’ — or ratbor down to Idrlsf and 
Manno Sanuto , ’ and which induced even Alexander, when ho saw 
crocodiles m the Indus, although their existence thorom had already 
been remarked by Herodotus, to conceive that that nver was con- 
nected with the Nile, and that its navigation downwards would 
conduct into Egypt,^ 

It IS admitted that grave objections may bo raised, and have been 
urged with some force, against cairjung those presumed analogies 
too for , and sceptics are ready to exclaim with ElueUon, “ there is a 
nver in Macedon, and there is also, moreover, a nver at Monmouth 
** ® there is salmons in both ” But, while some have endea- 

voured to trace the indications of a direct Indian connection between 
the mhabitants of the Euxino shores and India, on the ground of 
such names ns Acesinos,'' Hypnnis,® Kophes, or Kobus,’ 'lyphaoma,' 

’ It, mu 205 , OrfyM , i 23 

* Oeograph , vii 3, 6 Thoro had been n decided retrogression m the system of 
Ptolemy , for Herodotus, Strabo, and eomo others had n far correcter knowledge of 
the Southern Ocean 

’ Vinoont, Tenpins of the Enjthraxin Sea, pp 508, C64-8 , JI Jauborf, Oeep 
TSdrut , Oeeia Bet per Francos, Vol II p 

* Strabo, Oeograph , xr 1, Vol III p 260 , Aman, Bxpedit Alex ,n 1 , Geior 
Alex M Sislonattmt Sertpioree, p 118 

It is fair to remark, that such ignorance is not reconcilable, either with the 
general arrangement of Alexander’s plans, or with tho real geographical knowledge 
which his inquisitive mind must have imbibed Ecspccting the supposed geographical 
connection of these two coimtnes , see Schanffolborger, Corptis Senpt Vet gut de 
India senpserunt,\8i5, \ 12, Sir J Stoddart, Introd to the Study of On Hist, 
pp 112, 218, Sohwanbeck, Mcgaslhents Fragmenta, pp 1-6, 64, Dr Smith's Bict 
of Oeogr , v “Arabicus Sinus” and “Asia,” Gildcmeister, Senpt Arab de rebus 
Indicts, pp 27, 145 , Humboldt, Cosmos (Sabine), Vol II Note 419 , D Anville, 
Antiq deCIndCiP 187 , Cooley, Afiir and Inland Btseop ,Yol I,pp 113, 128,160, 
Volentyn, Besehryvtng van Cost Ind , VoL I p 62 , Eobertson’s India, Note xiiu , 
Ctesiro Openim Beligiiiai, ed Baohr, pp 3C9, 454 These quotations do not refer to 
tho large and mterestmg question of their civil, religions, and ethnographical afiinities, 
which Heeren, Bohlen, and others have treated of in learned disquisitions 

* A nver of SioHy — Thucyd , Bell Pelop , iv 25 

* A westem tributary of tbe Dneiper, according to Herodotns. Also, the name of 
another nver which fell into tho Pontus Euxmus. Herod , iv 17, 62 , Ovid , Potit , 

IV 10, 47 , Metamorph , iv 286 

^ A nver on the eastern shore of tho Euxine — Phn , Nat. Hist , vi 4 , Aman, 
Pertp , p 10 

e Eooky monntains in the Caucasus and India — Btgmol llagn , s v Tuipadna 
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Plinsis,’ CauonBUB, nnd siicli like, being found m both one country and 
the other , nnd while the resemblance between the worship of Odin 
and Buddha has been strongly urged by similar advocates f it may, 
on the other hand, and with great reason, be asserted that these names 
are not local m India, and that they have generally been grafted on 
some Indian stock, ofifermg a mere partial likeness, either through 
the Ignorance of the Greeks, or with the view of flattenng the 
vanity of Alexander, by shiftmg further to the eastward the names 
and attributes of distant places, already removed almost beyond 
mortal ken and approach, and lying far away — 

“Extra flammontia mcBiua inimdi ” 5 

In the grossness of their mdisonminate adulation, they were at 
all times ready to ascnbe to that conqueror the obscure achieve- 
ments of mythical heroes, whose glory was inseparably connected 
with certam streams and mountams, which even they, m the pleni- 
tude of their power, had found it no easy matter to traverse and 
surmount. Strabo, indeed, informs us that the Argonautic monu- 
ments were mdustnously destroyed by Alexander’s generals, from 
a ridiculous alarm lest the fame of Jason might surpass that of their 
master Pannemo is especially mentioned both by him and Jostm, 
as one whose jealousy was prompted to destroy several temples 
erected m honour of Jason, “ m order that no man’s name m the 
east might be more venerable than that of Alexander ” * 

Hence, it has been justly remarked, even by early writers, open 
to the influence of inason and philosophy, and gmded by the results 

^ A nver of Scythia, as veil as of Kolchis and of Taprohane — Pirn , N’at Stsi , 
X 48 , Yal Flao , Argon , n 696 , Pansan , it 44 , Steph Byz , t iian Ee- 
speoting the Kolohis of Southern India, see Dr Smith s Dirt of Geography, v 
“ ColchiB” and “ Colchi Indue ” 

^ This Odm-Buddha-Hypothesis, as the Germans caB it, has been, perhaps, some- 
vhat too readily condemned by Eemnsat, Klaproth, A “W Schlegel, Ukert, and 
others Compare Asiatio Researches , Fundgruben des Or , Vol lY^ p 201 , Asia 
PolygloUa, p 144, Introd to TTmv Sist, nt sup, pp 276-8, Finn Magnnsen, 
Jtfyihologtic Lexicon, Copenhagen, 1848 

’ Compare on this subject, Strabo, Ocogr , vu 35, n 2, Yol II p 77. 408 , the 
Scholiast upon Apollon Ehod , Argon , u, 397, 417 , tTLert, alts Geographic, Yoh 
III pt 2, pp 206, 606 

< Justin, ffirt P/ii/,ilu 3, Strabo Geogr,xi 6, Yol II p 421, xi 11, p 441, 
n 14, p 456, IT 1, Vol III p 263, in. 4, p 412, Aman, Indiea, u, Fxped 
AUx , V 3 
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of an extended observation, that the Greeks hare transposed these 
localities upon very slender foundations, and that many of tbo bar- 
banc names have been Jlcllcmscd 

We find frequent instances of tbo same tendency to corruption m 
our own Onontal nomenclature, but mtb even greater perversions 
Thus, we have heard our ignorant Europran soldiery convert Shekh- 
awati into ‘ sheny and water,’ Siraju-d Daula into a belted knigh^ 

‘ Sir Eoger Dowlor Daltp into ' Tubp Shah Shuja’u-1 Mulk into 
‘ CM. Bngax and milk,’ and other similar absurdities , under which, 
in like manner, '* many of the barbanc names have been AnghcaeA," 
But when we apply the same argument to the cases under con- 
sideration, wo sliall SCO it has no force , for hero there has been no 
room for the corruptions and flattenes to which allusions have been 
made , nor did it ever occur to the Greeks to enter upon the same 
oompansona which are engagmg our attcntiom When we cany 
these identifications yet further, we shall find names with which 
the Greeks were not even acquainted , and it is not between streams, 
towns, and mountams, that the simihtndcs emst, bat between peoples 
in the one country and places in the other, — the latter known, the 
former unknown, to ancient historians and geographers, — who have, 
therefore, left the field open for modems alone to speculate in. 

Now, it IS not merely in the two instances already adduced that 
these strikmg monuments of connection attract our observation, but, 
when we also find the Slaidi next to the Smdi and Kerketie,* a tnbe 


’ Nifcanor, in Steph. Bp, £lhmea, v tiyaii Compare Hesych,, Lex t 
%aylapo<piyiit , Schlcgcl, Ind ISiblioihek, VoL IJ p 297 , Dropen, GeschieJite Alex 
p 405, 'Wcsseling, od Diod. Sic., xru 83, Bernhartij, ad Dionys, 714 
® (Pstndo-) Anst, de Mtrabel AuieullaC , c 123 The Smdi were hy some 
aathors considered to he a remnant of the Maioto , Steph Bp , t Sifiel , Strabo, 
ffeoffr , XI 2, ti Vol II p 404 This extraordinary juitaposibon of Sindi and 
Maidi again oconrs m Thrace , See Thucyd , Aell Ptlop , ii. 98 Eespechng the 
Smdi, Smdns, Sintica, and Eimilar names in Thrace and Macedonia, see Herod , ru 
123 , Cffisar, JJell Oiv , lu 79 , Lit , Stsl Bom , xm. 25, xl 22, iliv 46, xlr J29 
Polybius, Excerpt ,x-S7, Plm , ETat Hitt , it 10 , Steph Bp , t 2iKr/a , Ency 
Metrop T “ Thrace.” Homer tells ns also of Smtians on Lemnos, irho ‘ spoke a 
strange language,’ 17 i. 594, Od mu 294, and they had before His time been 
noticed by Hellanicns of Lesbos , Frapmenia, 112, 113 From these, the Schohast 
on Thucydides sap, that the Thracian Sindians trere denred More Indian families 
imgbt be mentioned in Lycm and other intermediate countries, but enough has been 
addaced on the subject to suit our present design. 
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of Aru or Anchi/ an island of Ana or Aretias,’ a nver Anus,® a 
tnbe of Maetes or Mteotai,^ a town of Madia,® a tovm of Matmm,* a 
tnbe of Matiani,'’ a town of Mateta,® a tnbe of Kottse,' a country of 
Kntais,*® a city of Kuta,” a city of Kutaia,” a tnbe of Kolcbi,“ a dis- 
trict of Kolcbis,'^ a Kolcbian sea,’® a tnbe of Koli,’° the mountains of 
Kob,'’ a district of Koli,” a provmce of Ibena,'® a tnbe of Iberes,®’ 
a tnbe of Bounomai,®* a district of Minyas,** a city of Male,” a tnbe 
of Batomre,’* a river of Batbys,” a port and town of Bata , ” wben 
we find all these names in close juxtaposition, reminding us m tbeir 
vanous forms of our own Meds, Kdtbis, Koles, Abbtrs, Minas, 
Malbnas, and Bbatis, tnbes familiar to us as bemg, at one time, m 
and near the valley of the Indus , and when we consider, moreover, 
that all these difierent names, mcludmg the Sindi and Kerketre, 
were congregated about the western region of the Caucasus, withm a 


* Strabo, Oeoffr liiri , Stopb Bya v Afpr)xo\ , Ptol , Ocoffr , v 9 

* Apollon Ehod , Argon , u 103 , Plin , Nat JSttt , v 13 

’ Soyl Caryand., p 32 The connection of the Am and Maidi mil be developed 
in the following Note 

* Scymnns Chius, 870 , Strabo, u B,n.2, Pnsoian Per teg , 644 As for the 
laho Mojotis being so called, as Herodotus (iv 86) says, because it is the mother of 
the Pontus, it is Burpnsing that so frivolous a reason has met favour mth modem 
geographers See, on this name, Zeuss, die Penlschen tmd dte Nechbaniamme, p 290 

* PtoL, Geogr v 9 • PIm , Nat Siet , vi 4 

’ Pompon. Mel , de nt Orb , i 2 ® PtoL, Geogr , v 8 * Ptol , Geogrt, vi 7 

Orphei Argonaut , 824, 1009 , ApoUon Khod , Argonaut , u. 399, 403, iv 611 
u Lycophron, Cassandra, 174, Steph Byi; , v Kira, Eustath., ad II, ly 103 
YaL Flacous, Aigon , n 428, 693, Etymol. Hag , p 77 
Herod., u 104, Diod Sio,i 28, Pindar, , iv 378 
n Strabo, n 2, «6 p 408 , Ptol , v 10 , Pomp Mela, i. 19 
w Strabo, ib p 399 ScyL Car , Pertphts, p 31 , Steph Byz , v KwXoi. 

u A portion of the Caucasus , Hecatreus, Fragm , 161, 186 , Steph Byz., tb 
Steph Byz , li , Ptol , Geogr , vu 6 

Ptol Geogr, y 9, Val Place, Argon, vi 120, Pliny, Plutarch, Pompomus 
Mela, etc 

Strabo, Geog , n 2, p 406 , 3, p 412, Appian, Htthndates, 101, 116 
"I Orphei, Argonau'iea, v 1036 Their relation to the bucolio Abhirs, or Ahfrs 
as we now ckll them, wiU be obvious to any one who has resided m India Ind. 
Alterthum II 647, 953, 956 ” Servius ad Yirgil, Eciog , iv 34 

“ Soylax Caryand Penplus, p 32, and the note of Yossms, p 42 
31 Yaler ^acc.. Argon , vi 70 

“ Plin , Nat Sist , vi 4 , Peutiuger, Tab , Segm vu This may be derived, as 
IS usually supposed, from PaBiis ‘ deep ' , Dr Falconer’s translation of the Penplus of 
the Etixtne 6ea, p 44 

« Soyl Carland, P«ny, p 31, Strabo, Geogr, tb p 406, PtoL, Geogr, y 9 
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space scarcely larger than the province of lower Sind, E(nd when 
again we reflect npon the cnnous coincidence, that Plmy^ caUs the 
former provmee “Scythia Sendica,” while Ptolemy’ calls the latter 
“ Indo-Scythia that even as late as the fifth century, the judicious 
ecclesiastical historian, Socrates,® as weU as the accurate geographer, 
Stephanufl,‘ continued to call the former hy the name of “ India,” it 
18 very difficult to resist the conviction, that these cumulative m- 
stances of combmationB and affimties cannot be altogether acci- 
dental, or the mere result of diligent and ingemous exploration 

But, even allowing that all these miscellaneous instances of re- 
semblance, brought forward in the preceding paragraph, are mdeed 
purely fortuitous, — and it is willingly acknowledged that theie is 
“ ample room and verge enough ” for a sharp eye, a nice ear, and a 
playful fancy, m the selection of such alliterative dlustrations, — 
even if we reject them altogether as the products of a wild and 
dreamy imagmation, and since they add little to the cogency of our 
argument, they may be resigned as such without a murmur, still it 
IS impossible to yield the Smdi, the Kerket©, or even the Moidi, to 
the cavils of such an illibeial and hostile spmt of ontioism, for, with 
respect to them, it must be confessed by all but the most obstmately 
sceptical, that they, at least, stand boldly and prominently forth, as 
undoubted evidences of actual Indian occupancy on the shores of the 
Euxine 

It 18 not the purport of this Note to show how these comcidences 
could possibly have ansen, how nations, separated by so many 
mountams, seas, forests, and wastes, could have preserved any signs 
whatever of original identity, much less of such close approximation 
in names, as has been here adduced Ukert, the strongest opponent 
of this supposed connection between the Caucasus and India, men- 
tions that the ancients are express m asserting that the Indians 

1 Pliu., Nat Etst , ir 26 

* Qtogr^ viL , Eustathuu nd Dionys , Ftrteg , 1088 , ilannort, Oeog dtr Qntehtn 
tmd Jiomtr, YoL Y p 220 , Etsoh and Gruber, Eneycl it’’’ Wtssmtehaften, 8 t 
“ Indo Ecythia Kmw Joum AttaUque, 3td sones, Tom YIII p 20^ 

’ Eeclcs Siit.i 15 See also tho note by Imuc Yossius to Soylai Corynnd , p 
40, up Hudson, Otoy Gr Mm , YoL I , and Frdret, Mim ds I’ Acad dci Jmmpt , 
Tom W p 603 

* Elfmtea, rv ropyimria ot 'S.iyiiKos See also Is Tzetrea ad Lycopbron, Cat 
taiidra, 174, wbero he calls the Kolchinns IrSiKol 2iti!l?ai 
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no\or BCTit out of tlioir counlrj nuy armies or colonics,' but migra- 
tions might easily lane aiiscn from olbor causes, and a bmt bus 
been tliniwn out abo^e, that m Ibis particular instance, the expatna- 
tion iniglit perhaps not lia\o been altogether Aoluntary 

In another part of this ^\ork I ha^o traced, step by stop, tho pro- 
gress of one Indian faniilj fmni tlio banks of tho Indus to the 
remotest shores of Europe , and in tho following Noto upon tho 
kleds, I hn\c shown 6o\cral instances of compulsorj' transportations 
to countries nearly ns remote , so that this brunch of the enquiry 
need not engage our attention further m this place, the object of 
showing tho probiblo existcuco of a tribe of Kerks, both on the 
Indus and Euxine, baaing, it is hoped, already been sufficient!} 
jitoaod to tho satisfaction of ever}' candid and unprejudiced mind ’ 

The Mods 

Wo find tho Jlcds frcqucntlj' mentioned by tho Arab authors on 
Sind, and, together with their mnls tho Jnts, they may be con- 
sidered the oldest occuiiants of that proanuco, who, m their names 
as aacll ns persons, haa’o surviacd to our oa\Ti times 
The first account a\o linao of them is in tho Miijmalu-t Tawarilh 
'lliataaork mentions that tho Juts and the Sleds are reputed to be 
descendants of Ilara, tho son of Noah, and that they occupied the 
banks of tho Indus, m tho iiroainco of Sind Tho Meds, who 
doaoted thomsolacs to a pastoral life, used to invade the temtonos 
of the Jnts, putting them to great distress, and compelling them to 
lake up their abode on tho opposite side of the river, but, sub- 
scqucntlj', tho Jats, being ncoustomod to the use of boats, crossed 
over and defeated tho Meds, taking sovornl pnsoners and plundering 
their country 

' Strabo, Oeojr , xv 1 , iJ Vol III p 251 , Diod Sio , BMioth Exstor , ii 38 
’ Coraparo also 'Wabl, As\(n, Vol I pp 793, et teq , Malta Brun, Vtiwerial Oco- 
yraphy, Vol II pp 27-52 , Lunomonn, Eesenptto Caticast, Getting , 1803 , 
llommcl. Caucus rcffwnum et ffcnttim Slrabomana descr , Lips 1804 , Bitter, Atten, 
Vol II p 022 , and die Vorhalle der EtiropSuehcr Vol) er-gcsch\ehien, pp 61, 75, 
300 , Eichvrald, Geogr d Kasp Meeres, p 803, ct teq , Bocckb, Corpus Jntertp- 
Uonum, Yol II pp 100-110, MV do St Martin, JB'w htstor tur la Odog anc 
da Caucase, Scot ii, lu, in Eludes de Oiog , Vol I , TJkert, Alte Geographic, Vol 
III pt n pp 282-280, Clmstopb Cellanas, AbnOir orlu anliqui, Vol II pp 
360-367 
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At Inst tlieso two tribes, seeing the luulilify of protracting thoir 
contests nny longer, agreed to send a deputation to Duryodlinna, tbc 
king of JInstraapur, begging him to nommnto a king to rule over 
tbom Dui^'odbnnn accordingly nominated Ins sister Dassal (Duh- 
sdld), tbo ■wife of Jayadratbn, who o\oroisod tbo functions of govern 
ment wnth great wisdom and moderation Tbo familioa and 
adherents of 30,000 Brubmans, who wore collected from all ports 
of Hindustdn, wore sent by Buryodhana to her court, and from 
tlint timo Sind became flounsbing and populous, and many cittos 
were founded Tbo Jats and tho Meds bad separato tracts of land 
assigned to them, and were govomod by cbiefs of tbcir own election 

Tbo queen and Jayadratha made tho city of ’Askalnnd their 
capital , the same place, apparently, w hich is called m a subsequent 
passage ’Askaland-usa, perhaps tho Ifchh of later tunes, os has been 
shown in another Note of this Appendix (p 865) 

Jayadratha was killed m tbo fatal field of Tbanesar, and his faith- 
ful wife ascended the funeral pile, after their reign had continued for 
more than twenty years. On tho same field -was extinguished tho 
dynasty colled after tho name of Bharata, he being the most cele- 
brated ancestor of Dlmtarnslitra, tho father of Buryodhana and the 
Kurus On tho transfer of tho empiro to the Piindavos, TudLish- 
thira conferred Sind upon Sanjwfira, tho son of Jayadratha and 
Bassal (Duhsdla), and from him Etfil was descended {supra, p 103) 
As tho Great War, m which these heroes enacted n conspicuous part, 
has been supposed, on astronomical grounds, to have taken place 
during the twelfth century b o wo must assign on equal antiquity 
to their contemporanos the Meds of Smd, if we put faith in this 
narrative , but as this early settlement is not, m Lassen’s opinion, 
opposed to probability m the case of the Jate, we need not withhold 
our faith in its correctness with respect to the Meds Indeed, 
admittmg that the ' Jartikas’ of tho MaM^hhdrata and the Purdnas 
represent the Jats, we cannot but consider the ' Madras’ as repre- 

1 Sir W Jones, If oris, Yol IH p 213, TII 77 Some Sx it earber See 
Pnobard, AMSoreAft! i«ftf the Fhys Hut of Ifanktnd, Yol lY P ^ 

Lasaen, Itxitseht AUirthumslvnde, Yol I p 40B, et teg , Prof Wilson, J A b 
Bengal, YoL XIII p 81 
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t5 <> — (Y uriniiiii,' lJu n'1t\ <lio nnhf|ui(j niul f:\ ncliron 

I'tii <'f tin Y ni I (in dm Intit.H of tin' Iiiduh ' 

llnnn, tlm nml (>f \ril> otviipition "Mtilnminnd KA'iin ir ro 

M ')t‘ 1 'i III il (II, j»i HI' with till' ^!h1h of Siinslit r», “ ‘■oifnrorn 
MI I ] It t'< \\ I li w )i lilt tin iiif n (if ]1 11.11 \\i ro tilt II nt Asiir " 'JIiir 
j’ni' n ; Ti ( \{ lit ti till ir ilntiiintiin ot tliil pcnud loiinnlR llm 

I Mi'll ( 1’ ' 

In till* fit lo (if ^Iit t V nil III II ill, '\inriii, (Iio J> mnoLitlo, po\cr- 
Jit'r <1 Y j,il (lio, d (111 (x)K(liiioii 0 ^ 11111.1 the 'Moil'., in \ilin.li lio 
J iHr 1 tin. 1 tlii.iii-nnl I't tliotn, aiol coii'-tnicti.tl mi t mlniil.inont, 
I'liulili 1 lilt .1 till Alt 1 ' ’ 1 inlniiUinmil jiroliiM^ Air tlic purjioce of 
«’i j in til,’' flji ”1 nf t! o lilt Till. Ilf irnjrilion, (i'. wii'' iloiit fo cffLcliiilh 
in 1(1 J .ml ’Y,,j j,( , „t|,i \]i j; itid ir, ulit>n tlio Sindmiis 

rnn. d tin jrv*]int\ t.f loirtli wi ••ti ni Knclili Idic Mortl 5 n/nr, 

• t ml.nil 11 1 nt mpriMriid in the town of tint ii nno opjicsito lo 
lion wli ro l.iwivtr, tlio inottinl n n intiinl linio'-tonc fonniition 
of tilnnl on linmln d Ait !itj,li, mnl not nn nrlifanl cmiFcwnj ’ 

NoMTllti li I wo iiii^lii if wo ttiiild lio Flirt' lint iiii} ^IciIr were 

flini on tilt w( t<'rn ndi of tlio Indii*- pronnimco tliiR lo Ao tlio idon- 
ti< tl lot ilil\ , for nrlmnU, in Itilinliirf (fiipra p 12S), the whole 
triiii It ttoii M I in', tu I'l' clt-nU connet to<l w ilh Anir ni’p jirococdings 
npnunl Kiiinl dti 1 nnd tin dnls on iho Arnl rncr, not far from Saknr, 
imtiimiili tint, iinintilnt* 1\ nfitr fittlnig iiAairs with llicni ho 
lYttini*. to attntk the Alt iIf, liaMiig Iho thief of Iho Jats in Ins com- 
jnn\ lint, mf on tlio (FYision of fhiR Fotontl attack, ho dtig n canal 
from tlio fra to tlo'ir lal o rt ndt ring thoir water salt and nnuscoiiR, 
fhoro <-tn ho no queslion of thih Fcdio, nt least, being m the soufh- 
oaFlom portion of the proMiico, a\horo thot were setUod in tho 
gnato‘-t mimbtrF. and hero, thereforo, wo nnibt also look for tho 
tinhanl lilt nt niFcd in tho first iiicnrFion They aro said to haao 
hnii atl liked hj 'Anirni from Foacrnl difTcrent directions, and tvero 
thus doubllf-s rtdua'd to great cxtromilics 


> I„a in, ilr rrritnpotffiini hit} , p 20, militdi^efie Jlltrth A'’ol I pp 97, 397, 
821, AAilfon, 1 ii/.mi rnnltia, Inilcx , Jlrsmrehrt, Aol A'lII p 34G , M 
AnitnilcRl Wnnin, h Hides dr Otoijraphtc anciainr, Tom i p 337 
* Yatnr, or ‘'ittlinr, ns it is non pronouncctl, is Letter known to tho nntivca as 
•' aiirribsnilar," nlitcli would impl) that it was, in part nt least, nrtinoial 
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During tlio roign of tlio same Kbalif, wo find an Arab chioftam, 
Mubammad bm Fazl, who bad taken possession of Sinddn, in tbo 
Abrasa district of Kachb, attacking tlio Mods witli a squadron of 
Bovonty vossels , ‘ on wbicb occasion ho took Mali, of which the 
position may bo idontifiod with Maba on tlio Machu This powerful 
armament sooins to have been directed against the sea-board of 
tbo tract invaded by ’Amran, non occupied by the Ean of Kachh , 
whoro Vigogad, Vingar, and Ballyari, on the norlbcm, and Phang- 
warri, Ncrona, Bitaro, otc , on tbo southern shore, arc all known, 
both by concurrent native tradition, ns well ns by independent 
European obsen'ntion, to have been once washed by the sea 
All those various expeditions, hon e% or, had but little permanent 
offoot in reducing the power of the Mods, for Mas’udi informs us 
that, when he visited Smd, the inhabitants of Mansura were obliged 
continually to protect tbomsolvos ngainst their aggressions * 

Ibn Haukal notices them under tbo name of Mand (p 88), and 
though, without tbo diacntical pomt, the word might bo read Med, 
j ot as aU the MSS , few as they are, concur in this rending, it must be 
retained He desonbes them os dwelhng on the bank of the Indus 
from the borders of Multan to the sea, and m the desert between that 
nver and Famhol, the frontier town of Hind They had many stations 
which they occupied as pasture grounds, and formed a very large 
population, unconverted to the faith What Abu-1 Fid£ says of 
them 18 taken from this passage, and wo do not read of them m any 
subsequent author * 

Hence we might suppose that the tnbe is entirely extmet, and 
have left no memonol of their existence, except the passages above 
quoted M Eemaud, indeed, observes that he finds it impossible 
to apply the name of Med or Mand, to any known population, and 
therefore conceives that the denomination is disfigured But he is 
mistaken m tbm supposition, for the tnbe of Med still exists, both 
to the east and the west of the Indus and those on the coast, bemg 

' JSdrya m the onginal Supra, p 124,128 See Note on the word “ Barge 
® JlfSmotrfi 8ur Vlnde^ pp 43, 60, 188, 215, 234 
® Gildemeister, Sertpi Arab de p 172 

< In the Ayln-x Aibari ako we have a tract called after their name withm the 
Sirkhr of Htiji Khhn 
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unable now to practice piracy after the mode of their ancestors, 
devote themselves to the more tranquil pursuit of fishing To the 
east, -wo find them roAung on the borders of Smd and Jodhpur, the 
site of their occupation dunng the Arab period , and to the west, 
they are found in the bttle ports of Makrdn, from Sunmjpni to 
Chaibar, divided mto the clans of Gazbur, Hormdri, Jellar-zaf, and 
Ohclmar-zaf 

It IS possible that the Meds, or some ofishoot of that stock, may 
have been designated ns Maud, for that syllable enters mto the 
name of several native tribes and places existmg to thiR day as the 
Mand-ar, the Mand-hor, the Mmd-hro, besides the Buliich tnbe of 
Mond-rdni, as well as the ancient towns of Mand-rfi and Mand-ropat, 
m Chdchagara, to the east of the Gunl, Mand-rasa to the north of 
tlie MakaK hills, and Mund-ra and other similar names m Kachh 

That the Mers of the Ardvalf mountains and Kathiwar are de- 
scendants of the same family, is also not beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability The native pronunciation, especially in the western and 
north-western provinces of Hmdustan, tends so much to an mter- 
mixture of the cerebral letters r and d , — the written character, indeed, 
being the same in both, and the diacntical marks bemg a mere modem 
innovation — that Mer and Med may be identical and the addition of 
the aspirate, which sometimes makes the former into Mher, or, as we 
commonly write it hlhair, offers still no argument agamst identity, 
for that also is an optional excrescence, especially m the names of 
peoples and foradies For the same reason, the coimection of the 
Mahr of TJbdio, and other tracts m the Upper Sind, where they 
ate reckoned by their neighbours as the abongmal inhabitants of the 
country between Bhakkar and Bahdwalpur, is equally plausible ’ 

Tod pronounces the Mers to be of Bhattt ongm, and derives their 
name from Mem, “ a mountam ” But at the same tune that he pro- 
nounces them to be Bhattfs, he says they are a branch of the Mfna, 
or Mama, one of the aboriginal races of India These statements are 
obviously incompatible, and the Bhatti hypothesis must be rejected 

1 To them may perhaps he ascribed the distmotion of giving name to the Mihr&n, 
or Indus 

Tho old town of Mliar m Kachh, where there is a temple of great antiquity and 
celebrity, dedicated to the goddess Asaptira, may probably trace its ongm to a similar 
source 
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Dunng tho wliolo ponod of tlioir Imown Ijiatory, they have boon 
conspicuous for tlioir lawless and prcdatoiy habits, from tho time 
when four thousand l^fcr archers defended their passes against 
Pirthf-IWj,* doivn to a n 1821, when tlioir excesses compelled tho 
British govonunont to attack them in their fastnesses, and reduce 
them to complete obedience Since which period, it is gratifying to 
observe that they have emerged from tlioir barbansm, and, under tho 
judicious management of European oflicors, have Icamt to cultivate 
tho arts of peace, and sot a notable example of industry to tho sur- 
rounding tnbes 

Taking into consideration, therefore, tho fact that tho Mors of 
tho A'ravalf aro but little advanced beyond tho tract whero tho iTeds 
aro known, a thousand years ago, to have formed a numerous and 
thriving population, that their brethren, tho Mtnas, can themselves 
bo traced m thoir onginal seats to tho banks of tho Indus , that 
Kdthiwdr, or tlio Saurashfran peninsula, vas tho very nursery of 
the piractical expeditions for which tho Mods were about tho same 
ponod coleberatcd and feared, and whero Mers stiU reside, wo may 
conclude that to declare them identical, is doing no great force to 
reason and probability * 

Tho simple permutation of a letter — not unnaturally forced, but 
based upon a law of common observance — introduces us to a now 
connexion of considomblo interest , for wo may make bold to claim, 
as an ancient representative of this race. Mens, or Moens, the king 
of Pattala, who, on the approach of Alexander, deserted his capital, 
and fled to tho mountains The site of this toivn, at the head of the 
Delta of tho Indus, answers well to the position which we may pre- 
sume the chief of the Mods to have occupied at that penod , and, 
that tho name was not personal, but denved from his tnhe, we may 
bo satisfied, fiom the common practice of Alexander's historians, as 

' "With roferenco to the concluding paragraphs of this Note, the celebrity of 
Median archery — tho JTfdi pharttri liWnri— should he home in mmd Herat , 
Gann lu Od. IG , Propert, lab ui Eleg 11 

’ Compare Ohr Lassen, ZetUehrifl fur dn Kund* des Morgtnltndct, 1840, Tom. in 
p 189, and JndwcAc AftrrMsmslranifo, Vol I p 369, Tod, ToL 

I pp 680-686 , II 323 , Ecnonord, Eneydop Melrop , Vol XX pp 40-42 , Col 
Dixon, Jleport on Mhatrwdra, JI Vinon do Saint-Mnrtin, Xitidts de Oiographxt 
ancxmnt, Tom I p 339 
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exemplified in the instances of Ahisares, Poms, Sambns, Musioanns, 
Assacanus, and Taxilos, who have these names severally attributed 
to them from the nations, countries, or towns over which they ruled. 
Dr Vincent, in admithng, as the etymon of Moens, the Arabic 
words Mir Hats, "the ruling chief,” has suffered his too easy 
credulity to ho played upon by an ambitious young orientalist. 
Bohlen has attempted to trace m the name of Moens a corruption of 
Malidrajd, “ the great kmg,” m which he is followed by Bitter, but, 
independent of the fact that his kmgdom was circumscribed withm 
very nairow limits, he is expressly noticed by Aman, under the 
humble title of mrap^o^, which invanably impbes subordmation, 
and not supremacy ^ A more probable, but still unlikely, ongm 
has been suggested, from the tnbe of Maurya but they were far 
away in the east, remote from Smd, so that altogether looahty and 
verbal resemblance are most favourable to the present hypothesis, 
that Mens is a Greoised form for the “ chief of the Mors ” 

We may oven extend our views to a still more remote penod, and 
mdulge m speculations whether this tnbe may not ongmaUy have 
been a colony of Medes There is nothmg in the distance of the 
migration which would mili tate ogamst this supposition, for Hero- 
dotus mentions the Sigynnie, as a colony of the Medes settled 
beyond the Danube — "How they can have been a colony of the 
Medes,” he observes, "I cannot comprehend, but anything may 
happen m course of time The Medians are also said to have 
accompamed the expedition of Hercules, when he crossed over from 
Spam mto Africa.* The Sauromatse were Median colonists beyond 
the Tanois, or Don ® The Matienoi, or Matienes,' the Khanmatai,' 
and possibly the Mores,® were Caucasian colonists from Media, pre- 
servmg m their names the national appellation of Mata or Madia. 

1 Q Curt Euf , Df gestu Mes Mag , Lib ix ch 34 , Amon, Anah , Lib n ch 
17 , Bitter, Die Erdhunde von As , Vol IV pt. i p 474 , Bohlen, das AUe Indim, 
Vol I p 91 , Ymcent, Comm and Mav of the Ancients, Vol I p 157 
» Theod. Bonfey, Indien , M E Baudry, Enegelopidte Moderne, Tom xrm. coU 
140 144 ® Herodotus, v 0. 

* Sallust Jugurtha, 14 , Notiv M^moires de VAoaddmio des Inscriptions, Tom xu 
p 181, et seq 

« Diod Sic.Bii/ Eist, 11 43, Pirn, Eist iVaf , xi 7 See on this subject, 
Zeuss, die DeiUschen tind die Naehbarstamme, p 298 

0 Diouysu Ptricg, 1002 , Herod., i 189 , lu. 94 , y 49, 62 
7 Stephan Byzant , e t XapipdTtu 
® Herod , ui. 94, tu 97 , Steph Byzant , s v 
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Tlioy may cither have boon transplanted to the banks of Iho Indus 
when tlio Medo-Porsian empire extended so far to iho casfcuard, or 
they may Jiavo migrated thither at some indefinitely early ponod , 
or they may have sought an asylum there upon tho occupation of 
their countiy by tho Scythians, or dunng tho persecution of tho 
Magi, who consitutcd one of tho mx tnbes of Modes, just ns tho 
Pnrsfs did in Guzorat, at a lator penod and on similar occasion It 
18 worthy of remark that Ibn Hankal places tlio Budlias, or Budhyas, 
in tho same category ivitb tlio Mand, representing tifom as com- 
prising several tribes to tho west of tho Indus Now, tho Budii 
were also one of tho six Median tnbes, and the juxtaposition of 
these two names in tho pronnee of Sind should not escape notice, 
for they also may have formed a body of similar emigrants ^ 

All arguments agamst tlio probability of such dispersions stand 
Bolf-confiitcd, wlien wo consider that Sindians were on the Euxmo ,’ 
and that, besides tho familiar instances of Samaritans and Jews 
under tlio Assynans, wo read over and over again in Persian 
history, of tho deportations of entire tnbes, expressly termed 
’avacnrdirTot. by Herodotus ’ Thus m o have the removal of Pieo- 
nians to Pliiygia,' of Barco^ins from Africa to Bactna,* of Milesians 
to Ampe, near the Tigne," of Egyptians to Susa,’ of Eretnans from 
Euboea to Ardoncca,® and to Goidyonc,” of Antiochians to Mahuza,’" 
and others which it would bo tedious to specify 

There is another cunous coincidence worthy of notice. It is well 
known, that from below the junction of tho Panjab nvers down to 
Sihw&n, tho Indus takes tho name of Sar, Siro, or Sira, and from 
below HaidarSbdd to tho sea, that of Ldr It is more correct, but 
unusual, to add an intermediate division, called Wicholo, “ central,' 
irepresentmg tho distnot lying immediately around Haidar^bfid, just 

> Herodotus,! 101, Gildemeistcr, tfe r^ius Inttie/s, p 172 
I have entered on this subject in another Note , and irill here merely agam re- 
mark upon tho singnlar fact of Sindi and Maidi ocoappng the same tract on the 
Enxme, ond again, tho Sinti and hloidi being fonnd in dose pronmity inth each 
other, even in TUrace 

® Herodotns, iv 204 * Herodotns, v 08 , vii 80 

* Herodotus, IV 204 * Herodotns, n 20 ^ Ctcsias, Perttea, c 9 

* Hcrodofos, VI 119, Philostrati, Vt/a Apollon , i 24-30 

* Strabo, Otogf , ivu 1 , ed Tanobmls, Vol III p 361 
Anneni Umvenal fftslorp,Vo\ IX p 306 
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ns on tlio Nilo, <lio Wnsf/Inf, " midlands,” of tho Arabs represented 
the tract between Upper and Lower Egjqit ' Sir A Burncs says 
tint Sir and Lr/r are two Bnlucli Aiords for “north” and “south ” 
But the first is a Sln^on^c word also, which Gattcrer and Niohuhr 
toll us IS rotnined in Sniiro-nntn;, signifj’ing “northern” Jledes 
nioro w ere also a proa inco of Siracene, and a tribe of Siraceni, and 
other similar mines nor/// of the Caucasus * The Slnvomo and 
Bersnii show a great siniilanty thus, spaco signifies “a bitch” 
m both, and the snmo wnth the first sj liable of Sauromatro, or Sar- 
matni’ ITence 5rtr for the “northern” Indus, was more probably a 
remnant of IModian than Buluch emigration, though the Persian 
olenicnt could bo accounted for, oaen on the latter supposition, see- 
ing what a strong tincture the Buluchf language retams of its 
original Inman connection * 

jMorooacr, ainongst the sea oral tribes of Kshatnyas, who, having 
neglected to obsen o the holj customs, and to visit the Brahmans, 
becauie so degcneralo that they were expelled them caste, and re- 
ganlod ns “Dasaais," or robber tribes, Jlanu enumerates the "Pah- 
laans”- “ Tlioj arc,” continues the holy legislator, “ Dasyus, 
avhethor thej speak the language of Mlcchcbhas, or that of A'ryas ” 
Arya m Sanskrit, airya in Zend, means “noble,” “sacred,” “vener- 
able,” hence a portion of Upiicr India is called A'rynvarta, “the 
holj’ land,” or “ coimtry of the A'ryas ” The Medes bemg also of 
the same original stock, w ore universally called Ani The A'ryas of 
Jlanu, therefore, are not necessarily, as some intoipret, only de- 
gcncrato natia cs, but may lilcowiso have been Medes occupymg the 

' Dr Eadic, Earli/ Or Jlnionj, p 1 3 , Lt Barton, Smdh, p 4 

’ Phn , Nett Hint , IV 20 , Strabo, Oeogr , ii 2, 6 , cd. Tnnehnitz, ToL IT pp 
399, 419, 422, Tacitus, Aiwa] , nu 16, Ptol , Oeogr, x 9, Boeebb, Corpus Jn- 
»mj)/,Yol II p 1009 s Vuller 8 Institnt, p 32 

* Sir A Bumcc, Trarets tiiio JSolhara, Tol III pp 04,208, Dr Burncs, Tisit 
to the Court of Sinde, pp xiv 107, Joum Jf As Aoc , Tot I p 224, Jourii It 
Oeogr Soc, Yol III 128,130, Niebuhr, /cefi/rri on JETutory, Yol I 90, 

Herodotus,! 110, Jteport of British Association, 1861, p 146, Tuhfatu I Kiram, 
MS p 100, Gattcrer, Cbmment Soe Snent Oott ,yo\ in pp 100,101 

Tho name of Sar is probably at least a* old ns tbo “ Soram’ of Stepbnnns, a tribe 
which must have been on, or near, the Indus, beoauso an Alexandna, enumerated by 
him ns tho fourteenth, was built within tlioir territory If the people of Sar are not 
meant, allusion is perhaps made to the Sodhas, who once occupied that country — 
See Ethniea, v 'AXf^drSpfta. ° [Qf Pehlavi] 
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valley of tbo Indus It js probable that a still earlier, and more 
dogoncrato branch of the same family may bo spoken of under the 
name of "Mcda,” m the code of Jfanu, "who must liio witliout the 
town, and maintain themselves by slaying beasts of the forest,” 
Allusion seems hero to bo made to tlio Meis of the A^ruvalt ’ 

These indications need not bo enlarged on further in this place 
Many will, of course, look upon thorn ns fanciful and C’ctravagant. 
Others, who fcol so disposed, must pursue the investigation for 
themselves , for it is foreign to tlio mam design of this Note, which 
has merely boon to show that wo ha^o the Meds of the Arabs retain- 
ing their oivn name to tins day, as w cll ns probably under a slightly 
varied form, in and around the onginal seats of their occupation 
That object has, it is hoped, boon accomplished satisfactorily, and 
with regard to all extraneous matter, to use the words of Cicero, 
Bc^utmur prohabtlta, ncc \dlrA qnam xd, quod termmde occurrent, pro- 
greii possumtis, cl refellcrc sine perlinacid et refedi swe tracundtd 
paratt siimus’ 

[General Cuuningbam, m his Boport for 186S-64, says — “ The 
Mode or Mauds are nbnoat certainly the representatives of the Man- 
drum, who lived on the Mandrus nver, to the south of the Oxus , 
and OB their name is found in the Pnnjdb from the beginning of the 
Christian era downwards, and m none before that time, I conclude 
that they must have accompanied their neighbours, the Iain, or 
Jdis, on their forced migrations to Anana and India In the clas- 
sical •writers, the name is found as Medt and Manducni, and in the 
Mnhammadan "writers, as Med and MandJ' To show that these 

1 Herodotus, ni 62 , InsMtitea of Manu., ii 22, 36, 45, 48 , Hcercn, Mutortcal 
Setcarthts, Anatxe jVa(io>i», Tslboys, Vol III p 322, Lasson, ihrf Alter thtnrn , 
Vol I pp 616, et »ey , Ind 2lthlto(liel,Yo\ III p 71, Eisoh ond Grabrar, £ney- 
rJopadie, rr “ Indo-Gonnomsober Spmobstoinin," p 1, 46, ond “ Indicn,” pp 4, 16, 
etteg, Abhnndlungen der Koenrg Saytr Acod der Wwensehaflen, 1629, y 146, 
■WHbou, Anam AiHtqm, 119-124, Pott, Etym Forsehtmyen, pp hxu , Bnr- 
nouf, Comm siir le Tagna, Note p ct , M F Baudry, Fticyel Jfodeme, Tom 
XVIII col 122-130 

* Besides the special references given ohove, comparo M Vincn de Saint Martin, 
Mim Sxti sttr la Geoyr anc du Caueaee, pp 2 i 2 , 2 iS, in £" hides de O^aphie, 

Vol I , and Eui de T Aste Mm Anomme, p 218 , Boeckh, Oirpus Inscript , Vol 
II p 83, Schafank, Slaxoxtehe AUerthumer, Vol I pp 302, 333, et seg , Ukert, 
Oeographxe der Orxcchen xmd Sonter, Vol III Abth u pp 119, 269, 273, 279, 284, 
338, 337, 346 
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two Ejjellmgs aro but natural modes of pronunciation of the same 
name, the General notices the vanous ways m which the name 

of a 1 lUagc on the Jhelam is spelt m different maps and books 

Mcnala, Mandiah, Mamndla, Mandydia, Mandla, and Meralt ] 

[“The earliest notice of the Meds is by Virgil, who fuba the 
Jlielara Medus ITydaspcs The epithet is explamed by the statement 
of Vibius Sequester, which makes the Hydaspes flow “past the city 
of Media ” l^ou this is clearly the same place as Ptolemy’s Buthy- 
medta, or Saqala, which was either on or near the same river, and 
above Bukephala Lastly, m the Peutmgenan Tables, the country 
on the Hydaspes, for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 
called Media Hero then we have evidence that the Medt, or Meds, 
were ui the Punjab as early at least as the tune of Virgil, m n o 40 
to 30, and as we know that they were not one of the five tnbes of 
Tuclii, or Tocltari, whose names are given by the Chinese writers, it 
may bo inferred, with tolerable certainty, that they must have be- 
longed to the great horde of Sits, or Ahars, who entered India about 
n c 120, and gave their name to the provmce of Indo-Scythia.” 

[.Vs the date of the Peutmgenan Table is not later than aj) 250, 
we have a break of upwards of four centunes before we reach the 
earliest notices of the Muhammadan waters In these we find the 
Meds or Ifands firmly established m Smdh, along with their ancient 
rivals the Jats, both of whom are said to be the descendants of Ham, the 
son of I^^oah Poshid-nd dm farther states that they were m Sindh at 
the time of the Maha-bharata, but this is amply refated by the native 
histones of the provmce, which omit both names from the list of 
abongmes of Smdh. Ibn Hankal describes the Mands of bis time 
(about A n 977) as occupying the banks of the Indus from Multan 
to the sea and to the desert between ’Makran and FamhaL Masudi 
who visited India m A.n 915-16, calls them Mind, and states that 
thev were a race of Smdh. who were at constant war vnth the 
people of Mansnra. These notices are sufficient to show, that at 
some tune previous to the first appearance of the Muhammadans, the 
Meds must have been forced to migrate from the Upper Panjab to 
Smdh. There they have smee remamed. as there can be no doubt 
that they are now represented by the Mere of the Arevali Eange to 
the east of the Indus, of Kathiawar to the south, and of Bfluehistan 
to the wesL” 

Si 


voi. I 
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p'Tlio name of ATer, or JfTand, js still found m many parts of 
tho Punjab, ns in Jlfcror of tbo Ban and Beebna Doabs, in Mcra, 
Mandra, and Mandnnpur of tbo Sind S%ir Boab, and m Mandali, of 
Multan Mora, wbiob is ton miles to tho west of Enlor Kahdr, is 
oortainly as old ns tbo beginning of tho Christian ora, as it possesses 
an Anan Pali inscription, fired m tbo side of a square ■well Tho 
Mers -would seem also to baio occupied Lahore, ns Abii Eibfin states 
that the capital of Lobdwar was named Mcdhihir or MandhuTcur ' 
This place is said to have boon on tho east bank of tho Bain, and, if 
so, it was most probably Lahore itself, under a now name There 
IS an old place callod Mandhj'awdla, on tho west bonk of tho Bain, 
and only twelve miles to the south-wost of Lahore, which may 
possibly be tho Mandhuhir of Abu Bthdn But tho old mound of 
Miralhra, m tho Gugora district, m which figures of Buddha and 
moulded bncks have been discovered by tho railway cuttings, is a 
more likely place This frequent occuironco of tho name m so 
many parts of tho Pnnjdb, and always attached to old places, as in 
Jlfera, Jfandra, and Menah, of tho Smdh Sdgar Boab, and in Jlfed- 
huhur or Mandhuhir, the capital of I/ohdwar, ofiers tho strongest 
confirmation of the conclusion which I have already denvod from the 
notices of the classical authors, that tho Meda or Mers were once the 
dominant race in the Ponjdb The special location of "the Mcdi on 
the Hydospes by classical -wnters of the first century of tho Christian 
era, the evident antiquity of Mera, Menah, and other places which 
still bear the name, ond the admitted foreign ongm of their modem 
representativee, the Me/s, aU pomt to the same conclusion, that the 
Medt, or Meda, were the first Indo-Soythian conquerors of the 
Panjab” 

j-o o o o «< _^tout this time (80 to 20 b o ) the Meds may be 
supposed to have retired towards the south, until they finally es- 
tablished themselves m Upper Sindh, and gave their name to their 
new capital of Mxnnagara As this could scarcely have been effected 
■with the consent of the former occupants of Upper Smdh, whom I 
suppose to have been the latu, or Jala, I would refer to this penod 
as the begummg of that contmued nvaliy, which the biatonan 
Eashtdu-d dtn attributes to the Jata and Meds^ To this same 

• [Sea tupra, p 62 J 

2 [See the Tatedrllh, supra, p 103,] 
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cause I would also refer the statement of the ErythrEean Penplus, that 
about A D 100, the rulers of Mumagara were rival Parthians, who 
were mutually expelling each other ”] 

27ie Wat) sf and Sodha Tribes 

Wairsl, we are told m the Beg-Lar-ndma (MS» p 6S), was a chief 
among the Sodhas It would have been more correct to say that 
Wairsi was the chief clan among the Sodhas , for Warrsi was not 
a personal designation, as is evident from many passages of that 
work. It 18 written indisorinunately Wairsi and Wairsa, and a 
cognate, but then hostile, clan bore the closely similar name of 
Waisa (MS pp 190, 191) The Sameja tnbe, often mentioned in 
the same work, is also a branch of the Sodhas 

An exact translation of ^e text to which this note refers would re- 
present Eajia as the daughter of the Edni (which, by the way, is spelt 
throughout m the ongmal as Ea’n4) , but at p 61 we learn that she 
was his sister’s son, and so she is also styled m the Tuhfaiu-l Ktt dm 
(MS p 73) Indeed, had she been his own daughter, we should 
not have found Abu-1 Kasim Khfin-i Zam&i, who was the issue of 
the mamage with Mfr Kdsim Beg-Lir, passing his childhood 
among the Bhattis of Jesalmir after his father’s death, but rather 
among the Sodhas of ’Umarkot 

The Soda or Sodha tnbe (spelt Soda by Ool Tod, and Sod4 by 
the Rev Mr Renouard) is an offshoot of the Pramdra, and has been 
for many centuries an occupant of the desert tracts of Western India, 
into which they have receded, like their predecessors, when driven 
forward by more powerful neighbours from the banks of the Indus 
Col Tod contends that they are the descendants of the Sogdi of 
Alexander’s tune, in which there is greater probability than in most 
of his speculations. Sogdi may be a corruption, derived from the 
greater famihanty of historians with the northern nation of that 
name The Sodim of Diodorus offers an equal resemblance of name 
and position. It is not plain which bank of the nver the Sodrte or 
Sogdi then occupied They are not mentioned by Q Ourtius, and 
Aman’s use of “nght” and “left,” as apphed to the banks of the 
Indus, IS so opposed to the modem practice of tracmg a nver from 
its source downwards, that it adds to the confusion 
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The transaction mentioned in the text shows the early penod at 
which the Hindus began to disgrace themselves by their inter- 
marriages with Muhammadans , and the high repnte of the beauty 
of the Sodha women has served to mamtam that practice m fall 
vigour to the present fame 

At the penod treated of, we find the Sodhas m possession of 
’TJmarkot, of which the name and consequence have been subse- 
quently much mcreased, mdependant of its importance tis a border 
fortress, by being the birth place of the renowned Akbar 

The Edn^ of the Sodhas was expelled from ’Umarkot by the 
Tdlpurs of Smd, and the present representative of the family, who 
sfaU retains his title of Ean^, resides at Ohor, a few miles north-east 
of his former capital, shorn of all power, and hard pressed for the 
means of subsistence * 


NOTE (D) — jnSCELLANEOUS 

2^e Ter) ors of the Moghal Helmet 
(Paob 276) 

The reader of the history of the Crusades wiE recognize a similar 
anecdote, relafang to a hero more fanuhar to him than Daryfi 
Khan The chivalrous Sire de Jomville teUs us, that Eichard’s 
name acted as a powerful sedative upon the children of the Saracens, 
and that even their very horses were presumed to start at his 
shadow — 

“ Le Toy Eiohard fist tant d’armes outremer a ceEe foys que il y 
fa, que quant les chevaus aus Sarrasms avoient pouour d’aucun 
bisson, leur mestres leur disoient — ‘ Guides ia,’ fesoient ila h lours 
chevaus, ‘que se soil le roy Bichart d’Anglelerre?’ Et quant les 

* JTannert, Oeographe dtr Gneehen und Homer, Y61 V , Eihcr, Hie HrdJeunde 
ron Ai . YoL IV pt 1 p 471, Toi, Annah of Mjaithdn,Yo\ I p 03, II p 
310-319, Hneye Melrop,Yo\ XXIII p 781, Joum H As Soe,Yo\ I p S3, 
Clifford, Hist of Greece, Yol X pp 231, 232, notes 16 to 17 , Dr Bumcs, VisU to 
the Court of Stride, p 105, Joiim JS Geog Soe ,Yo\ lY p 93 , Ymccnt, COmm 
and Nao of the Aneients, Yol I pp 137-146, Amau, Anai , n. 16, Diod Sic, 
Bihhoth Stil , X7U 102, Mrs Postans, pp 62,130 
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might, notwithstanding its boing honoured ns a royalty,' liavo excited 
Burpnso, and perhaps ndiculo, hut no alarm jFrom an early period, 
over since the Moghal tnbes wero knoivn to Europe, this appendage 
has naturally excited observation, just ns it does now, where they 
border on European nations * Procopius* andPnscus^ remark upon 
it as a peculinnty of the Huns 

It IB probable that these lloghals in Smd may, in their day, have 
worn a head-dress, sueh as Eubniquis, more than two centunes 
before, had attributed to their women Even at present, the Turk- 
man female cap is no pigmy, lieing higher than a military chako, 
over which a scarf is tlirown, reachmg down to the waist But this 
IS nothmg to what it was m the time of our adventurous traveller 
That was indeed calculated to inspire terror, and produce the results 
attributed to the Tdli It must have been more formidable than 
European courts ever produced, even m the homed and steeple 
coiffure of the fifteenth century 

“ Their women have an ornament for their heads, which they call 
Boiia, being made of the barke of a tree ^ o a square 

sharp spire nsmg from the toppo thereof, being more than a cubite 
m length, and fashioned like unto a pinaclo o o o o Upon the 
midst of the sayd spire, or square toppe, they put a bunch of qiuUs 
or of slender canes, another cubito long, or more o o o Hereupon, 
when such gentlewomen nde together, and are beheld afar off, they 
seem to be souldiers with helmets on their heads, canymg their 
lances upnght , for the sayd Bolla appeareth like a helmet with a 
lance over it ” “ 

This IS like the fantastic fontange of Europe, raised an ell above 
the head, and pomted like steeples, which caused our pious preachers 

1 “ A Mongol IB amenable to punishment if ho pluck another by hu tuft of hair, 
not on account of the assault, hut because the tuft is declared to be the property of 
the Emperor ” — Pallas, ATongohtehen Toller, Tol I p 194 

* M J de Klaproth, Fayagt au Catfcase, Toul I p 83 

* Stiioru! Arcana, p 31, Imgd 1623 So says the Massagetm adopt the same 

custom • 

^ JBxeerpla de Legahonibiu, 2 

® Eubmqms, cap 8, ap Hakluyt, Voyages and Siseovertts, ToL I p 108 The 
original Latin is given at p 232, and a similar descnption by Jean de Plan Carpin, 
at p 616 of the Beeueil de Voyages el de Mdmotres, above quoted. Quatremere, Hut 
Mong , p 102, note 30 
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infinite trouWo, n*; ^^o^l ns nnssioimr}' peranibnlations, for its eup- 
prcs'Jion Ro like, iiulced, tlmt it m oiild ronlly soom to be derived 
direct from the onstcni model, but that these comical fashions are 
the product of no jiirliculnr ago or country, for oven before the 
declino of fbo Umpire, tbo llomnn lady — 

“lot prcmit onlinibui, tot adhne eompngibus nltum 
-Tilificit cniuil , Andromacben n fronlo videbia ”* 

Ncvcrtliolcss, A\hon no consider that, about the time of the capture 
of Constantinople Turkish turbans noro all the rage m Western 
Europe, n o mn^ perhaps admit, that, had wo not become acqunmted 
nith Tartar costume, the marvellous absurdity of the steeple-cap 
ncacr could line c boon introduced amongst us Paradin desenbes 
it ns — •' JIndo of certain rolls of Imon pointed like steeples, about 
an oil in height These n ere called b}' some, great butterflies, from 
liaMng two largo wangs on each side, resemblmg those of thatmsect 
Tlio high cap was coaored watli a fine piece of lawn, hanging down 
to the ground, the greater part of avhich was tucked under the arm 

Tins must caadontly bo the same ns the Tartar Potto, and the 
illuminations of that period make tho dimensions still more por- 
tentous, and the resemblance to tho eastern origmal still more 
striking Tlio paijsannes of Normandy have to this day preserved 
tins monstrous oxtmvaganco for tho gratification of modem eyes ’ 

If tins was not tlio Alpine chapeau which spread such dismay m 
Smd, it may haco been tho lofty dark sheepskm TtlpaL* which 
tho Turkmans now' wear, about a foot high An exaggerated form 
of this would have been alarmmg enough to produce the efiect 
described 

Dismonuimg fo) Combat 

Wo find that tho practice of dismounting, previous to commg to 
close combat, is frequently alluded to m these local histones, as 
bomg of common observance among many of tho border tnbes 
between Smd and Edjputdna 

1 Juycnal, Sat , yi 601 Rupcrti’B note gives other instances 

* Paradm, Atiiialci de Bowgogne, p 700 

s Wright, Achaological Journal, No i , Addison, Spectator, No 98 , Planohd, 
Eist ofSnttsh Costume, ■p'p 146-149, 236-263, Argontre, de Sretagne, hvT , 
X. oh 42, Ba)lo, Jlict Sistor,x “Andromaqne,’’ rem G andv “ Coneote.” 

* I presntno this is the same as tho Kalpak, on whioh see Z’ Umvers PtU , n. 67 
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Here in the Extract from the Beg-Lar~iidma, at p 293, it is the 
Sodhas and Eathors who adopt it A few pages before, we find the 
Jharejas of Guzerat, who accompanied JAm Efroz agamst Mirza 
Shah Husam, appealing to that onstom, as estabbshed among them- 
selves , declaring that they always fought with the en^my on foot 

We have seen above (p ill) that Bai Ohaoh and Mahrat of 
Chitor contend against each other on foot , the former representmg 
that, bemg a Brahman, he was unable to fight on horseback , then 
again mounting his horse imexpectedly, he slays his antagonist 
with the most deliberate treachery 

It IS probable that the RanA of Ohitor would not have so readily 
been deceived by this insidious challenge, had it been at all opposed 
to the military practice of those tunes Indeed, to the present day, 
we find Smdians, unbbe most Asiatic nations, still somewhat repug- 
nant to fightmg on horseback, and pndmg themselves more on 
bemg foot soldiers than cavalry 

I allude m a subsequent note to the dismounting being followed 
by bmdmg those fightmg on the same side, one to the other, by 
theur waistbands but this seems to have been resorted to only in 
desperate circumstances, when there was no chance, or mtention, of 
escape The mere dismounting appears not to have been attended 
with any vow of self-sacnfice 

In Persian history we meet with similar mstances of this dis- 
raountmg to engage m single combat. Thus, after the fatal battle 
of Kadislya, the Persian general, TakhaijAn, dismounts to fight with 
the Arab champion, Zahlr 

The practice was very common m the Middle Ages m Europe, 
being mtroduced chiefly for the purpose of obviatmg the incon- 
venience of the cumbersome armour of that period The cavalry 
dismounted, leavmg their horses at some distance, and combated 
with their lances on foot Wdliam of l^e (xvn 4) says of the 
Emperor Conrad’s cavalry, m the second Crusade — “Do eqms 
doscendentes, et facti pedites, sicut mos est Teutoniois in summis 
necessitatibus bellica tractare negotia ” The English did the same 
m their engagement with the Scotch, m 1138, near Eorth AUorton, 
commonly called the Battle of the Standard Coimnes also (i 3) 
observes upon it as a Burgundian fashion “Entro Ics Bourgig- 
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none, lore estoient les plus honorez ceux quo descendoieut aveo les 
archers ” 

In the ware of Edward IIT dismounting was not unoommon , and 
Sir John Hawkwood, one of his knights, the famous partizan leader, 
disguised hy contemporary writers under the name of Auoud or 
Agutus, introduced it mto Italy And it was, as we learn from Mon- 
strelet (ii 10, 20), practised by the Eughsh m them second wars 
with Erance, especially at the battles of Crevant and Vemeuil * 

Colligation in Mghttng 

The estraordmary custom alluded to m the Beg Ldr-ndma, of a 
devoted band tying themselves together by their waistbands, before 
fighting d tout ouirance, is mentioned in the same terms in the 
Tdrilli-t Stnd (MS p 173) 

“When they saw the aimy of the Moghals, they dismounted from 
their horses, took their turbans from off their heads, and binding the 
comers of their mantles, or outer garments, to one another, they en- 
gaged m battle , for it is the custom of the people of Hind and 
Sind, whenever they devote themselves to death, to descend from 
their horses, to make bare their heads and feet, and to bind themselves 
to each other by their mantles and loaistbands ” 

These people appear most of them to have been Sammas , and it 
is among their descendants m Kachh that we find this curious 
custom agam alluded to [Tarikh-t Sind, MS p 191), when Mrrzd 
Shdh Husain attacked Eal Khangar Here we have a new feature 
added, of serrymg shields together hke a compact phalanx 

“ The men under Khangdr, havmg set themselves in battle array, 
dismounted from their horses, locked their shields together, seized their 
spears in their hands, and bound the comers of their waistbands ” 

The Tarkhdn-nama omits all mention of the proceedings between 
Edl Khano'ar’ and Mirzd Shah Husam, but they are noticed m the 
Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (MS p 191) , and the observance of this strange 
practice is also there alluded to, m words similar to those quoted 
from the Tdrfkh-i Stnd 
I Hnllam’s Europe tn the Middle Ages, Vol I p 60S 

® According to n stanza familiarly quoted in Qnzerit, thcro have boon no less than 
seven Jidreja cliioftaina of this name "We need not hero show which was tho oppo- 
nent of Mirzh Shhh Husain 
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The difimounfcmg from horseback, prior to actual contact m the 
field of battle, is mentioned in a previous note of this Appendix, 
and appears to have been a more common occurrence , hut the colli- 
gation evidently implies desperation, even unto death 

Some barbarous nations of antiqmty seem to have adopted the 
same practice, but more with the object, apparently, of keepmg their 
ranks unbroken, than symbohzmg any vow of self-destruction. So, 
at the battle of Oampi Eaudn, we lead of the Oimbn bmdmg them- 
selves together by long chams run through them belts, avowedly for 
the purpose of mamtammg an unbroken Ime ‘ There is good reason 
to suppose that the Solduru of Gaul and the Comites of Germany 
showed them devotion occasionally m a similar fashion.’ 

Even as late as the days of chivalry, we find a resort to the same 
smgular mode of showing a desperate resolve to die m the field 
See what the heroic king of Bohemia, together with his faithful and 
devoted companions did at the glonous battle of Oregy — 

“The valyant kynge of Behaygne (Bohemm), called Chailos of 
Luzenbourge, sonne to the noble Emperotm Henry of Luzenbourgo, 
for all that he was nyghe blynde, whan he vnderstode the order of 
the batayle, he sayde to them about hym, “"Where is the lordo 
Charles, my sonne ” Hi s men sayde “ Sm, we can nat tell , wo 
thynke he be fightynge ” Than he sayde, “ Sms, ye ar my men, my 
companyons, and frendes in this loumey , I reguyre you bnng me 
so farre forwards, that I may stiyke one stroke with my swerde ” 
They sayde they wolde do his commaundement , and to the mtent 
that they shulde not less hym in the prease, ihej/ iyed all their raynes 
of their hndelles eche to other, and setto the kynge before to accom- 
plysshe his dosyre, and so they went on their ennemyes The lord 
Charles of Behaygne, his sonne, who wrote hymselfo Kynge of Bo- 
haygno, and bare the armos, he cam in good order to the batayle , 
but whan ho sawe that the matter went awno on them parfac, ho de- 
parted, I can net tell you whicho waye The kynge, his father, was 
so farre forewarde, that he strake a stroke with his swerde, ye and 
mo than foure, and fought valyontly, and so dydo his company , and 

' PJatarch, ifarntt, cap 27 

3 Cffisar, BcU Gall, Lib ui Cap 22, Tii 40, Tacitus, Oermanta, Cap 14, 

J BcbiUer, Thesaur Anh} Teuloi tcarum, in pp 38, 749 
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iliC} nchonturod ilionisclfo so forownrdo, that tboy woro Ihor nJ] 
fIimio , nnd (lie no\l (Inv tlicj ncrc foiindo in tlie plneo about tlio 
Jvjnce, ard all lltm hoi‘:i.i hjrd cchc to other 

A ciinnii'. in^ilanco occurred e\tn Inlcly, when Muhammad 'Ali 
jriinc<^ 1^I<^ Mc(orj o\er tho Wahahfs at BiBsel Several hodKS of 
(ho A-ir Anil*: had fiwoni h^ fJio oath of divorce, not to tuni 

their Inch^- on the Tiirh*?, verc found h^ the aactorij tied together hy 
tho lo^ ^^tth (heintmt of prc\cnting each other from running 
atid m lint unbroken and desperate line of battle v.erf 
Iitorallj cut to piec'"' ^ 
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beorgan, “to protect,” "to strengthen Orabh says from Barca* 
Richardson, from the Gothic hatrgan, “ to fortify ” Webster, from 
Dutch Bargte Palgrave tells us that the piratical boats of the 
Danes were called Barga and Barla,* and Barca os used by the 
Monk Abbo, in his unpolished poem (A n 891) on the siege of Pans 
by the Normans 

Barcas por flumina raptant ♦ 

But we have no occasion to look for any connection between our 
words Bari, and Barge The former is confessedly an old word, 
the latter comparatively modem The former is, indeed, much older 
than even the Danish or Norman piracies. Paubnus, Bishop of 
Nola, who died a d 431, appbes it thus — 

TJt mea salabn Barca perfugio foret 
Puppis snperstea obrnto ^ 

In consequence of its use by Byzantine authors, altered mto 
BaTuca by Nicetas,'' Salmasius and J C Soalfger have sought for a 
Grecian ongm of the word, and the latter finds it in Bapo?, quasi, 
“a ship of burden”’ Others, again, say from “Bai'ca, a city of 
Africa,” and Eodeno of Toledo, from " Barco, a city of Spam 

Our more immediate concern, however, is with Barge, respecting 
which it 18 obvious to remark, that, though its present use is con- 
fined to fluviatile transits and pageantries — ^whether for the con- 
veyance of coals or cockneys, merchandize or Lord Mayors — ^it was, 
on its first mtroduotion, designed for higher purposes Our oldest 
writers apply it solely to sea-going craft Thus Chaucer — 

Ho knew wel alia the haTens, as they were, 

Fro' Gotland to the Capo de Puustere, 

And every oreke m Bretagne and in Spaine 
His barge yoleped was the Magdelaine ^ 

' Diversions of Pttrley, Vol II p 181 

® Technologtcal Dictionary, e v 

’ Quoting Hmomar — “ quas noatrates Bargas vooant.”— Hwtory of Normandy and 
England, Vol I p 610 

* De hello Pans, Lib ii. This poem waa published in Latin and French, with 
notes, by M Tarannc, in 1834 

‘ Boimata, 13 * Alex, Lib i Num 7 ’ JBxerciiat , 71 

* De rebus Etspan , Lib i Cap 6 These quotations are from Hofmann, Bexieon 
Universale, Yol I p 476 Seo also Ducangd, Glossdr fled et Inf ZalmiioUs, rr 

' Prologue to the Canterbury Taltsi v 412. 
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L\(ii r 1 ito n"; tlio finocnili ccnturj', tlio grcnt S\\ odisli ship of 
10(10 tiiii*’ biinlfin \\ cillod tlio Kings barge, ’ nnd tlio largest 
\i 1 liitlii rio limit in Scotland \\as called tlio lli'-liop s barge^ But 
Mint 1 man (n tin pni-]io'^c IS, that -wo do not find inenlion of the 
\\orid till tlic Cnisadis hid introduced it, througli the Arabic 
languigii', into our aocihnlnr_\,’ mid then onl} ns a largo ship, used 
chufh on niiht ir\ ox])cdilions So, in Uio icr^ old Komnuce of 
iJirh ird (’o nr do Lion — 

\nionj; rou jnrlo<‘ ever} charge 
1 lirxinglit in fhippc' nnd in Inrve, 

'Mnre gold nnd rihcr with me, 

TInn Jin )our lord and Bwilhc“ three 
Again, a littlo further on — 

Agiin't hem comcn her nnvey, 

Cogf;e«,‘ nnd dromoundi,’ many galley, 

Jiarptt, fchoutc<, nnd traycrcs fcle,* 

Tint were charged with nil weal, 

AVilh nnnotir, nnd with other ntnil, 

Tlinl nothing m the ho^t should fml * 

Coupling this carl} nnd distmclno use of tho term avith the 
fact of its being first used during tho Holy Wars, and with the 
nn=atipfactor\ guesses of our IcMCographers, we may safely conclude 
that the Liighsli Barge is no other than tho Arabic Banja, hoavoTer 
nuich it may now bo diverted from tho original design of its 
inv cnlion 

' R) mcr’s JlrrfiTo, Yol XI p 3Gt 
- Mac rherson s ./fiiin/i Commerce, \d[ I p 6S9 

5 Admitting that the g in tho Low-Latin Barga may have had tho soft pronnnmn- 
tion of j, nnd that Barge is thcnco denved, wo can still refer its origin to the Arabs 
in Spain * Dnade * Such ' Cock-boats 

1 Large vessels of burthen Tins word, though a Greek etymology is assigned to 
it, 13 probabl} itsolf Arabic — MaePberson, Annah of Commerce, Vol I p 362 
9 Many long-boats 

» Ellis, Early Engltsh Melrteal Itomanees, pp 316, 324 
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